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The  Water-Cure,  as  a  general  thing,  is  safe,  harmless,  and  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  every  family  at  "  Home," 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  vjhenever  and  wherever  any  remedy  is  necessary. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  we  ask,  "  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  who  have  been  benefited  by  this  great,  yet  simple  system,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  ?" 

With  entire  confidence,  then,  do  we  appeal  for  aid,  to  those  who  would  rescue  mankind  from  the  jaws  of  a  premature  grave, 
by  placing  in  their  hands  the  means  of  preserving  health  and  prolonging  life  to  a  green  old  age ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  tender 
the  new  a  olume  of  The   Water-Cure  Journal  for   1852. 
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Agreeably  to  the  announcement  in 
our  last,  we  herewith  present  our  readers 
The  Water-Cure  Journal  in  an  enlarged 
and  improved  form. 

The  Unparalleled  Success  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  induced  the  publishers  to  thus 
enlarge  its  borders,  and  add  several  new  and 
important  departments. 

Our  Extensive  Circulation  enables  us 
to  furnish  the  Journal,  thus  enlarged,  at  its 
former  extremely  low  price. 

POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  the  Present  Volume  we  shall  intro- 
duce engraved  illustrations  of  the  Human 
System,  showing  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  various  parts,  together  with 
such  instruction  as  will  enable  every  one  to 
obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  this  most 
complicated  of  all  machinery,  the  Human 
Body. 

POOD  AND  DIET. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  diet  cannot 
be  overrated.  Thousands  are  now  inquiring 
"  What  kinds  of  food  are  most  conducive  to 
health  ?"  We  shall  examine  this  whole 
matter,  and  give  our  readers  a  true  Hydrj- 
pathic  System  op  Dietetics. 

CLOTHING. 

Its  effects  on  health  and  disefvse.  What 
kinds  and  qualities  are  best  adapted  to  peo- 
ple in  different  climates  and  pursuits.  This 
subject  is  little  understood,  and  there  is 
great  need  of  a  radical  reform  in  our  style 
of  dressing.  We  shall  endeavor  to  point 
out  a  proper  kind  of  dress  for  both  sexes, 
including  children  and  youth. 


PHYSICAL  EXERCISE. 

The  Sedentary  habits  of  a  large  class 
of  our  people — men  in  nearly  all  of  the 
professions,  and  women  in  every  sphere — are 
causes  of  innumerable  complaints,  such  as 
Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  and  a  host  of  pains 
and  aches,  all  of  which  may  be  avoided  by 
a  judicious  course  of  Gymnastics.  This  sub- 
ject will  be  presented  with  engraved  illustra- 
tions in  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal. 

For  a  more  complete  statement  in  regard 
to  the  Objects  of  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal, see  Prospectus  on  last  page. 

AIR  AND  VENTILATION. 

Than  bad  air,  no  one  thing  is  jxore 
fruitful  of  a  variety  of  fatal  maladies*.'  Our 
dwellings,  churches,  school-houses,  lecture- 
rooms,  workshops,  railroad- cars',  steamboats, 
and  ships,  all  need  thorough  ventilation, 
Who  has  not  suffered  from  the  consequences 
of  "bad  air,"  and  a  want  of  proper  ven- 
tilation ?  We  shall  point  out  these  evils, 
and  hope  to  -suggest  a  remedy. 

lO  PRESERVE  HEALTH. 

Tins  is  a  matter  quite  as  important  as  that 
of  curing  disease.  Obedience  to  the  natural 
laws  will  secure  this  greatest  of  all  earthly 
blessings.  Few  understand  these  laws, 
hence  igucrantly  violate  them  in  all  manner 
of  ways.  Disease  is  frequently  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children,  who  suffer  and 
pay  the  penalty  of  violated  law  with  their 
lives.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  explain  those 
physical  laws  which  govern  life,  and  thereby 
guard  and  preserve  human  health. 

THE    VARIOUS  DISEASES 

So  prevalent  throughout  the  world,  will 
be  examined,  their  causes  pointed  out,  and 
the  Hydropathic  mode  of  treatment  given  in 


a  familiar  manner.  This  will  be  of  great 
service  to  families  who  ever  have  occasion  to 
consult  a  physician. 

TO    PHYSICIANS. 

Our  Hydropathic  Physicians  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  enabled  to  aid  us 
greatly  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Journal,  thereby  adding  new  converts,  and 
swelling  our  subscription  list  to  an  indefi- 
nite number.  May  we  not  urge  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  their  co-operating  with  us 
in  this  good  work,  by  which  all  may  be 
benefited.  We  assure  them  that  all  favors 
of  this  kind  will  be  appreciated,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  reciprocated. 

TO  EDITORS. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  struggles 
in  the  promotion  of  the  principles  of  Hy- 
dropathy, through  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal, we  have  received  incalculable  aid  and 
encouragement  from  this  influential  and  most 
generous  class  of  citizens. 

Our  success  would  have  been  doubtful, 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  "  Our  Friends 
of  the  Press."  To  Editors  do  we  offer 
our  most  grateful  acknowledgments,  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  ever  being  able  fully  to 
repay  the  numberless  favors  which  they 
have  shown  us. 

OUR  TERMS. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  at  One  Dollar 
a  year,  in  advance.  For  club  prices,  see 
prospectus  on  the  last  page.  Subscriptions 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  postpaid,  and  di- 
rected to  the  publishers, 

FOWLERS    AND   WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE     WATER-CURE     JOURNAL 


TO    OUR   READERS. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  us  to 
repeat  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  Great 
Hydropathic  Reform  is  in  a  progressive 
condition.  It  is  highly  probable  that  we 
shall  soon  outnumber  those  of  any  other 
medical  faith. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Water-Cure 
was  first  introduced,  as  a  system,  into  the 
United  States,  and  we  now  have  almost  as 
many  Hydropathic  establishments  as  there 
are  Old  School  Medical  Colleges  ;  and 
in  less  than  five  years  we  shall  probably  j 
double  our  present  number. 

There  are  no  five  medical  periodicals 
published,  which,  when  all  combined,  begin 
to  equal  the  circulation  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal.  This  fact  alone  should  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  the.  unequalled  ad- 
vancement and  growing  popularity  of  the 
Water-Cure,  as  a  system  of  preventing  and 
curing  disease. 

TO  OUR  CO-WORKERS. 
Although  many  thousands  have  exam- 
ined, embraced,  and  now  live  according-  to 
the  Hydropathic  philosophy,  there  are  many 
millions  yet  unacquainted  with  its  virtues. 
To  you,  then,  do  we  look  for  help  in  pushing 
forward  and  onward  this  "  Saviour"  of 
Health  and  Life. 

TO  POST-MASTERS. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  public  functionaries 
capable  of  exerting  a  wider  influence  than 
Post-Masters.  They  may  increase  or  di- 
minish the  circulation  of  publications  to 
almost  any  extent.  How  easy  it  is  for  them 
to  encourage  those  in  their  circles  to  "  take" 
a  certain  publication,  or,  if  they  feel  disin- 
clined, to  discourage  the  same. 

As  a  general  rule,  Post-Masters  are  of 
the  enterprising,  "  go  a-head"  sort  of  peo- 
ple, and,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  re- 
ceipts of  their  offices,  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  good,  frequently  induce  their 
neighbors  to  form  clubs  and  subscribe 
for  useful  publications.  By  this  means,  the 
people  become  enlightened,  "  the  depart- 
ment enriched,"  and  all  are  greatly  benefit- 
ed. We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the 
obligations  which  many  of  these  gentlemen 
have  placed  us  under,  by  using  their  influ- 
ence in  forming  clubs  for  the  Water-Cure 
Journal. 

TO  CLERGYMEN. 
Among    those  who  have  been  benefited 
most  by  the  Water-Cure,  are -the  Clergy- 


men, of  all  denominations.  The  public 
speaking,  hard  study,  and  close  confinement 
to  which  they  are  subject,  compel  them  to 
adopt  the  most  careful  and  correct  mode  of 
living.  This  they  find  laid  down  in  the 
Water-Cure  Journal.  Hence  the  adoption 
of  our  precepts,  and  their  zeal  in  placing 
the  same  before  their  congregations,  espe- 
cially those  who  most  need  the  healthful 
advice  which  the  Journal  contains. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  common  thing  for 
clergymen  to  deliver  occasional  evening  lec- 
tures, on  various  useful  and  interesting 
topics,  including  the  necessity  of  Healthy 
Bodies,  as  well  as  religious  and  devotional 
minds.  In  fact,  some  clergymen  actually 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  go  about  "Heal- 
ing the  Sick,"  as  well  as  preaching  the 
gospel.  When  they  do  this,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  obtain  subscribers  in  clubs  for  the 
Water-Cure  Journal. 

Teachers  and  pupils,  merchants  and 
clerks,  mechanics  and  farmers,  lawyers  and 
doctors — all,  everybody,  may  aid  in  extend- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  Journal. 

Every  father  and  mother,  every  son  and 
daughter*  may  learn,  by  reading  this  Journal, 

how  to  PRESERVE  HEALTH,  PROLONG  LlFE, 
AND  INCREASE  THEIR  HAPPINESS. 

Are  not  these  reasons  sufficient  to  justify 

US     in    APPEALING     TO    ALL     GOOD     MEN    AND 

vomen  to  aid  us  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  t^e  Water-Cure  Journal  everywhere  ? 

TESTIMONY. 

"  A  national  hydropathic  association  has 
now  been  organized  upon  a  strictly  rational 
and  scientific  basis.  Its  members  are  not 
fettered  by  chains  and  shackles.  Taking  the 
broad  ground  that  Water  is  •<  the  best,  the 
safest,  and  most  universal  in  ¥.$  applica- 
tion," of  all  "remedial  agents,"  a»d  that 
Nature  is  most  to  be  studied,  in  ah  her 
wide  and  diversified  operations,  by  the  re*l- 
ly  wise  and  prudent  physician,  the  constitu- 
tion expressly  encourages  the  members  to 
watch  and  pay  heed  to  "  the  various  modi- 
fications which  may  from  time  to  time 
result  from  the  progressive  advancement  of 
medical  science." — Dr.  Houghton. 

"The  Water-Cure  Reformation,  if  it 
secures  its  legitimate  end,  must  be  a  radical 
reformation.  It  must  combat  not  only  the 
unscientific  modes  of  treating  disease,  but  it 
must  sweep  within  its  circle  all  of  those 
habits  of  the  people  which  exist  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  life.     People  kill  themselves 


by  eating,  by  drinking,  by  labor,  by  sleep,  r) 
by  want  of  sleep,  by  sexual  excess,  by  tax- 
ation of  brain,  by  money-making  and  spend- 
ing, by  extended  violation  of  physical  law, 
in  almost  every  direction.  Now  a  Water- 
Cure  Reformation  contemplates  a  rectifica- 
tion of  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  in 
all  cases  where  correction  is  needful." — Dr. 
Jackson. 

"  It  is  my  most  earnest  belief,  that  if  a 
copy  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  could  be 
taken  by  every  family  in  New  York,  four- 
fifths  of  the  sickness  and  premature  mor- 
tality of  the  city  would  be  prevented.  At 
the  same  time,  three-fourths  of  all  our 
grog-shops,  apothecaries,  and  tobacconists 
would  shut  up  shop  for  want  of  customers ; 
and  our  doctors — as  many  as  would  be 
needed — would  be  studying  and  practising 
Hydropathy  ;  but  the  greatest  portion 
would  take  to  other  fields  of  labor." — Dr. 
Nichols. 

u  Many  years  has  it  been  mine  to  minister 
unto  the  wants  of  diseased  humanity,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
prescribe  for  almost  all  the  different  phases 
of  disease,  and  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
cases — and  never,  during  all  these  years, 
have  I  seen  a  single  case  that  Avould  not 
yield  far  more  readily  to  the  Water-Cure, 
properly  applied,  than  to  any  other  system 
known  to  me,  and  I  have  been  in  active 
practice  nearly  twenty  years." — Dr.  Kitt- 
redge. 

"If  the  people  can  be  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated in  the  general  principles  of  Hy- 
dropathy, they  will  not  err  much,  certainly 
not  fatally,  in  their  home  application  of  the 
Water-Cure  appliances  to  the  common 
diseases  of  the  day.  If  they  can  go  but  a  step 
further,  and  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  they 
will  well  nigh  emancipate  themselves  from 
all  need  of  doctors  of  any  sort." — Dr. 
Trall. 

"  People  are  beginning  more  and  more 
to  read,  think,  and  act  for  themselves. 
Merfcal  men  may  persist  in  denouncing  the 
Water-Cure,  yet  there  are  those  who  will 
resort  to  it,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  its  effi- 
cacy."— Lr.  Shew. 


To  the  above  we  might  add  the  testimony 
of  almost  every  person  who  has  ever  tried 
the  Water-Oure.  Are  we  not,  then,  justi- 
fied in  advocating,  thus  zealously,  a  system 
so  infinitely  superior  to  all  others  known  in 
the  healing  art  ? 
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SCROFULA. 

ITS   NATURE,    EFFECT?,    CAUSES,    PREVENTION, 
AND    CURE. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  31.  D. 
§    FIRST. ITS    NATURE. 

The  term  scrofula  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  scrofa,  a  sow ;  because  it  is  a  disease 
to  which  swine  are  especially  liable.  It  is  some- 
times spelled  schrophula,  and  schrophulosis. 
Some  authors  prefer  the  name  struma.  One 
form  of  scrofulous  affection  is  popularly  known 
as  the  king's  evil. 

Pathologists  are  not  very  clear  or  united  in 
their  opinions  of  the  nature  of  this  disease.  It 
is  generally  termed  a  cachexia ;  and  cachexia 
means  "bad  habit."  Good  defines  a  cachexia 
to  consist  in  a  "morbid  state  of  the  blood,  or 
blood-vessels,  alone,  or  connected  with  a  morbid 
state  of  the  fluids,  producing  a  diseased  habit." 
If  this  definition  conveys  a  clear  idea  to  my  read- 
ers, I  am  very  glad  of  it.  I  confess  that  they 
have  the  advantage  of  me. 

Some  suppose  that  what  is  called  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis — and  diathesis  means  habit,  as 
cachexia  means  bad  habit — depends  upon  an  im- 
perfect or  diseased  condition  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem. Professor  Dickson  rather  ascribes  it  to 
"improper  action  of  the  minute  order  of  vessels, 
whose  function  it  is  to  separate  the  materials  of 
growth  and  nourishment,  and  the  several  secre- 
tions;" that  is,  the  capillary  system;  and  this 
idea  coincides  with  a  curious  speculation  of  Dr. 
Stokes,  who  looks  upon  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
as  "a  condition  of  the  human  body,  which  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  imperfect,  and  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  an  arrest  of  development." 
Thus  it  is  known  that  at  a  certain  period  of  foetal 
life,  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  consists  of  white 
tissues.  The  foetus  is  white-blooded.  As  its 
development  goes  on,  the  vessels  begin  to  carry 
red  blood,  and  this  change  continues  up  to  ma- 
turity, when  the  red  tissues  are  more  abundant 
than  the  white.  But  if  this  process  be  arrested 
at  any  time,  we  have  in  consequence  a  lower 
degree  of  vitality. 

We  know  how  large  the  head  is  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  in  the  fcetal  state.  An  early  arrest 
of  development  should  leave  the  head  out  of 
proportion  to  the  body :  and  we  find  that  scrofu- 
lous children  have  large  heads,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly subject  to  hydrocephalus.  Scrofulous  chil- 
dren have  also  large  bellies ;  and  this  is  another 
characteristic  of  the  fcetal  stage.  The  fcetal 
liver  is  large,  and  scrofulous  subjects  have  large 
livers.  Scrofulous  children  have  small  limbs 
and  contracted  chests;  both  fcetal  peculiarities. 

All  this  is  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  I  think 
nothing  more.  There  is  arrest  of  development, 
and  these  are  all  results  of  arrest  of  develop- 
ment ;  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  cause  which 
has  produced  this  effect? 

Many  pathologists  believe  scrofula  to  be  a  real 
virus,  like  the  diseasing  matter  of  small-pox  and 
syphilis;  but  the  experiments  by  inoculation  do 
not  prove  it;  neither  do  they  satisfactorily  es- 
tablish the  negative.     Lugol  endeavors  to  prove 


that  it  is  in  all  cases  the  result  of  hereditary  influ- 
ences; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  same 
condition  is  often  induced  directly,  and  otherwise 
transmitted.  Animals  may  be  rendered  scrofu- 
lous by  being  placed  in  bad  conditions,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  children  can  be  filled  with 
scrofula  by  the  milk  of  a  scrofulous  nurse. 

I  say  filled  with  scrofula;  and  I  use  this  form 
of  speech  deliberately.  I  believe  that  disease  is 
more  than  a  condition,  or  habit,  or  predisposition, 
or  diathesis,  or  cachexia;  all  vague  terms,  in- 
vented by  those  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  mat- 
ter of  disease.  There  is  the  matter  of  small-pox, 
of  measles,  of  syphilis,  of  typhus, 'and  of  scrofula. 
This  last,  like  the  others,  is  sucked  in  with 
the  mother's  or  nurse's  milk,  and  the  latter  too 
often  with  the  milk  of  cows,  made  scrofulous  by 
confinement  and  improper  food.  It  comes  out  in 
eruptions  and  ulcerations. 

Scrofula,  then,  is  a  disease  which  vitiates  nu- 
trition, suspends  development,  and  gradually 
destroys  the  system.  It  is  the  most  frequent  and 
the  most  terrible  of  all  the  diseases  of  civilization. 
Its  ravages  begin  before  birth,  and  end  with 
death.  Lut*ol  estimates  that  one-quarter  of  all 
scrofulous  children  are  destroyed  before  birth  by 
spontaneous  abortion.  Such  abortions  are  not 
to  be  deplored  so  much  as  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them.  Scrofulous  children  swell  the  fright- 
ful records  of  infant  mortality.  Scrofulous  in- 
fants die  of  convulsions,  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
cholera  infantum,  marasmus,  tabes  mesenterica, 
&c.  Scrofula  is  a  terrible  complication  of  all 
the  diseases  of  infancy,  giving  danger  to  whoop- 
ing-cough, croup,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  ; 
and  giving  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  great 
fatality. 

Sometimes  scrofula  attacks  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  children  are  affected  with  sore  eyes, 
running  at  the  ears  and  nose,  whites,  worms, 
mucous  fevers,  and  various  intestinal  derange- 
ments. 

It  attacks  the  skin,  causing  chilblains,  erup- 
tions on  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  ears;  pustules 
over  the  face,  and  on  the  chest,  especially  be- 
tween the  shoulders ;  and  is  the  source  of  many 
excrescences  and  ulcerations.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered its  most  favorable  form,  as  this  gives  the 
best  chance  of  eliminating  the  disease,  and  cast- 
ing it  out  of  the  system. 

Sometimes  it  lies  below  the  skin,  in  the  cellu- 
lar system,  and  causes  tubercles,  abscesses  and 
profuse  suppurations. 

In  the  bones  it  causes  rickets,  and  a  rotting 
down  of  the  bony  structure.  Sometimes  the 
disease  concentrates  upon  a  single  point,  as  the 
lower  jaw,  the  elbow  or  knee  joints,  the  small 
bones  of  the  hands,  &c- ;  sometimes  it  seems  to 
affect  every  bone  in  the  body. 

It  attacks  the  internal  organs,  and  we  have 
tubercular  consumption  of  the  lungs,  the  liver, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  intestines.  Scrofulous 
tubercles  have  been  found  in  every  soft  organ  of 
the  body.  "  Tubercle,"  says  Lugol,  "is  the  true 
diagnostic  of  Scrofula." 

We  cannot  tell  what  determines  this  disease  to 


one  organ  or  tissue  in  one  case,  and  to  another  in 
another.  Of  several  scrofulous  children,  one  may 
have  ophthalmia,  another  rickets,  another  en- 
largement of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  another 
some  cutaneous  affection,  another  deep  ulcers, 
another  white  swelling  or  hip  disease,  another 
pulmonary  consumption,  &c.  &c;  but  it  is  all 
one  disease — all  scrofula.  When  scrofula  at- 
tacks the  lungs,  we  call  it  consumption;  but  we 
might  apply  the  same  name  to  all  its  varieties. 

Authors  have  pointed  out  several  signs  of 
scrofula,  such  as  light  silky  hair;  a  thin,  trans- 
parent skin;  a  rosy  flush  of  the  cheeks;  large, 
moist,  light  eyes;  a  thick,  pouting  upper  lip; 
great  delicacy,  and  often  fullness  of  the  face  and 
figure,  &.c.  Where  all  these  signs  co-exist,  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  is  strongly  marked;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  may 
not  exist  where  any  or  all  of  these  are  wanting. 
There  are  many  signs  which  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
describe,  but  which,  once  seen,  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken. 

There  is  in  many  scrofulous  families  a  gene- 
ral mark  of  debility,  pointing  out  badness  of  or- 
ganization. I  have  noticed  the  disproportion 
between  the  head  and  body,  the  body  and  limbs, 
and  the  chest  and  belly.  The  limbs  are  mis- 
shapen ;  the  joints  are  apt  to  be  large.  The  two 
sides  of  the  body  are  not  evenly  developed. 
Sometimes  there  is  hare-lip,  division  of  the  palate, 
and  other  separations  on  the  median  line  of  the 
body.  The  chest  is  bulged  forward  at  the  cen- 
tre, the  child  being  what  is  called  chicken- 
breasted.  Some  scrofulous  persons  are  very 
short  in  stature;  others  very  tall.  The  mouth 
is  too  small,  or  too  large  ;  the  teeth  decay  early. 
The  appetite  is  irregular.  Some  scrofulous 
children  eat  very  little  ;  in  others  the  appetite  is 
morbid  and  voracious.  The  action  of  the  intes- 
tines is  feeble  and  irregular  ;  and  there  are  often 
svmptoms  of  worms.  Frequently  there  is  an 
unnatural  apathy  and  aversion  to  exercise.  Even 
repose  fatigues,  and  such  patients  are  more 
wearied  in  the  morning  than  at  night.  Dullness, 
laziuess,  and  stupidity,  are  often  the  results  of 
scrofula.  Children,  so  affected,  must  not  be 
punished — they  must  be  cured.  A  precocious 
activity,  and  consequent  retardation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  genital  system,  is  a  common 
effect  of  scrofula,  in  both  sexes  ;  and  the  weak- 
nesses and  irregularities  of  young  females  often 
come  from  the  same  cause. 

Scrofula  is  often  connected  with  precocity  of 
intellect,  great  beauty  of  disposition,  and  vis^acity 
rather  than  strength  of  the  passions. 

§  SECOND. — ITS  EFFECTS. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  describe  the  nature 
of  this  terrible  and  terribly  prevalent  disease, 
but  by  its  effects,  many  of  which  I  have  already 
enumerated.  Scrofula  destroys  its  victims  in 
every  stage  of  their  development.  I  have  said 
that  it  is  the  frequent  cause  of  spontaneous  mis- 
carriages and  abortions.  The  foetus  is  ejected 
in  its  early  stage,  because  it  is  too  much  dis- 
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§ 


eased  for  the  process  of  life  to  go  on.  I  think 
we  may  go  back  of  this,  and  find  scrofula  in 
either  parent  the  cause  of  sterility.  Where  the 
taint  is  on  the  father's  side,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  child  can  be  saved  from  its  sad  inheritance ; 
but  where  the  mother  is  scrofulous,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  nature  often  shields  the 
child,  previous  to  birth,  perhaps  only  that  it  may 
be  poisoned  by  her  milk  afterwards.  But  some- 
times we  have  the  reverse  of  this.  A  scrofulous 
mother  has  given  birth  to  a  child  which  was  one 
mass  of  disease,  while  her  own  health  has  im- 
proved during  the  whole  period  of  gestation. 
The  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  respect  to 
syphilis. 

But  besides  the  danger  of  abortion  from  scro- 
fula, the  child  has  sometimes  another  peril. 
Scrofulous  women  are  sometimes  affected  with 
such  enlargement  or  malformation  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  as  to  interfere  with  the  process  of 
labor,  and  cause  the  death  of  the  child.  And 
these  are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  scrofu- 
lous persons  should  conscientiously  abstain  from 
marriage.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  young 
person  who  has  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  a 
scrofulous  taint,  to  be  cured  of  it  before  he  ven- 
tures to  marry.  No  one  has  a  right  to  inflict 
disease  upon  his  offspring.  If  a  scrofulous  child 
be  safely  born,  it,  in  most  cases,  carries  within  it 
the  seeds  of  early  death.  Its  lungs  may  be  full 
of  tubercles ;  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be 
diseased  ;  the  spine  may  have  begun  to  ulcer- 
ate ;  it  may  fall  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  rickets. 
Every  cause  of  disease  acts  upon  this  unhappy 
child  with  ten-fold  efficiency,  and  when  it  falls 
sick,  the  probabilities  are  that  no  skill  can 
save  it.  A  bowel  complaint,  which  some  chil- 
dren easily  recover  from,  is  a  rapid  dissolution 
to  one  filled  with  scrofula.  Whatever  part  is  in 
any  way  diseased,  whatever  part  is  weakest, 
becomes  the  focus  of  scrofula.  Such  a  child 
takes  a  cold,  and  dies  of  chronic  bronehitis,  or 
sinks  under  pneumonia.  A  little  irritation 
causes  a  determination  to  the  head,  and  we 
have  brain  fever,  convulsions,  effusion,  and 
death.  The  bowels  are  disordered,  and  there 
sets  in  an  incurable  dysentery.  In  some  child- 
ish play  it  injures  its  knee,  and  we  have 
white  swelling,  with  loss  of  limb  or  life.  The 
elbow  is  lamed,  and  there  begins'an  ulceration  of 
the  bones,  so  that  the  joint  is  t  lost,  if  not  the 
whole  limb.  Some  trifling  injury,  or  a  simple 
cold,  brings  on  terrible  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
and  it  is  a  cripple  for  life. 

In  the  same  way,  scrofula  complicates  all  dis- 
eases of  the  internal  organs,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  tuberculous  affections,  from  the  kino-'s 
evil  to  the  dread  destroyer,  consumption. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  repetitions  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  ;  but  this  subject  cannot  be 
made  too  impressive.  In  treating  of  the  causes, 
prevention,  and  cure,  I  may  be  obliged  to  tra- 
verse the  same  ground  ;  but  it  matters  not  how 
often  it  is  gone  over,  if  J  only  arrive  at  the  end  I 
have  in  view— the  eradication  of  this  human 
curse. 


§    THIRD. JTS  CAUSES. 

Lugol,  a  French  writer,  believes  he  has 
proved  that  scrofula  is  invariably  hereditary. 
He  will  not  allow  that  it  is  ever  of  spontaneous 
origin,  or  ever  produced  except  by  transmission 
from  one  or  both  parents ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  other  causes,  he 
insists  that  there  must  have  been  hereditary 
taint,  predisposition,  or  diathesis. 

This,  I  think,  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  disease  must  exist  before 

it  can  be  transmitted,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 

any  other  part  may  not  become  scrofulous,  from 

the  operation  of  various  causes,  as  well  as  the 

<  germ  of  foetal  life.     If  hereditary  transmission 

s  were  the  only  source  of  scrofula,  it  would  long 

'?  since  have  died  out — but  this  Lugol  does  not 

'  contend  for.     He  admits  that  children  may  be 

;  born  scrofulous,  on  account  of  their  parents  hav- 

l  ing  had  syphilis;  or  having  been  licentious ;  or 

too  young  or  too  old  ;  or  of  disproportional  ages 

|  or  strength ;  or  where  they  have  suffered  from 

\  certain  diseases.     But  I  see  no  reason  why  the 

\  cause  of  scrofula,  in  some  of  these  cases,  should 

not  be  the  disease  itself,  first  developed,  and  then 

J  transmitted. 

i  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  scrofula  is,  in 
\  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  hereditary.  And  there 
can  be  no  more  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  can  be 
produced  directly  by  a  variety  of  debilitating  cir- 
cumstances. Typhus  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  contagious  disease  ;  yet  who  doubts  that  it 
may  at  any  time,  be  bred  in  filth  and  misery. 
The  itch  is  highly  contagious  ;  yet  it  may  also 
arise  spontaneously  ;  and  though  small-pox  and 
syphilis  seem  at  present  to  be  propagated  solely 
by  contagion,  that  must  at  some  time  have  had  a 
beginning. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  abundance 
of  facta  have  been  brought  to  prove  that  scrofula 
has  been  developed,  in  the  most  unquestionable 
manner,  in  children,  in  whose  parents  it  has 
never  shown  itself,  but  who  have  been  otherwise 
diseased,  or  in  various  ways  rendered  incompe- 
tent to  produce  a  healthy  offspring.  In  addition 
to  the  causes  enumerated  above — syphilis,  licen- 
tiousness, improper  or  disproportional  age — Lu- 
gol gives  the  following  circumstances  under 
which  the  disease  may  be  generated.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  by  what  array  of  facts  he  sus- 
tains these  positions,  should  get  Dr.  Doane's 
translation  of  his  work,  (published  by  Fowlers 
&  Wells.)  entitled,  "  Researches  on  Scrofula." 

He  says,  parents'  who  have  recovered  from 
scrofula,  beget  scrofulous  children  ;  parents  who 
do  not  seem  to  be  scrofulous  themselves,  but 
whose  brothers  and  sisters  are  so,  beget  scrofu- 
lous children ;  precocious  marriages,  and  the 
marriage  of  near  relations,  produce  scrofulous 
children.  In  short,  it  would  appear  that  any 
cause  of  debility,  or  any  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health  in  parents,  makes  their  children  liable  to 
an  inheritance  of  tuberculous  disease.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  sins  of  fathers  and  mothers  are 
visited  upon  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations. 


But  with  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  hereditary 
causes  of  scrofula,  it  seems  to  us  unquestionable 
that  it  may  be  developed  originally,  in  the 
healthiest  constitution,  by  many  causes  : — 

By  insufficient  or  unhealthy  food.  Especially 
may  it  be  taken  into  the  system  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  swine,  and  other  diseased  animals  ;  or 
flesh  in  a  partial  state  of  decomposition ;  and 
perhaps  fish  and  vegetables  similarly  diseased  or 
decayed.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  animals 
are  shut  up  in  styes,  pens,  and  stalls,  kept,  as  they 
often  are,  in  darkness,  deprived  of  exercise,  and 
fed  to  repletion,  tubercles  are  found  in  their  lungs, 
livers,  &c,  and  these  tubercles  are  the  certain 
sign  of  scrofula.  This  is  the  case  with  much  of 
the  flesh  sold  in  our  markets.  It  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  cows  kept  in  the  city,  and  fed 
on  the  slops  of  the  distillery.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  milk  and  flesh  of  these  cows  can  be  eaten, 
as  it  is  every  day,  by  multitudes,  without  trans- 
mitting scrofula  ? 

By  want  of  cleanliness,  light,  and  ventilation. 
That  which  causes  scrofula  in  sheep,  eows,  and 
swine,  must  also  produce  it  in  men,  women, 
and  children.  Among  the  more  than  half  million 
population  of  this  city,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands, who  are  not  thoroughly  washed  once  a 
month,  and  many  but  once,  perhaps  in  their 
lives  :  who  live  in  deep  alleys  and  dark  cellars, 
and  on  whom  the  blessed  light  seldom  shines ; 
whose  clothing  is  ever  filthy  ;  whose  miserable 
and  crowded  rooms  never  admit  air  fit  for  breath- 
ing; whose  whole  lives  are  passed  in  these  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  health.  Is  it  strange  that 
children  living  in  such  conditions  should  be  filled 
with  loathsome  disease  ?  Go  among  the  poor, 
and  you  will  see  on  every  side  the  marks  of  this 
scourge. 

Sedentary  and  depressing  occupations  are 
fruitful  causes  of  scrofula.  The  body  and  mind 
demand  active  and  varied  exercise  for  their 
healthy  development.  Monotonous  labor,  in 
crowded,  ill  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated  rooms, 
as  is  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  man- 
ufactories of  all  kinds,  and  even  the  smallest 
workshops,  leads  to  rapid  physical  decay.  The 
children  of  factory  operatives  and  sedentary  me- 
chanics are  therefore  much  subject  to  scrofula. 

There  is  another  cause,  connected  with  all  of 
these,  and  more  potent,  perhaps,  than  all  com- 
bined. I  mean  the  influence  of  drug  medication. 
Every  drug  taken  into  the  system,  in  any  appre- 
ciable quantity,  and  for  any  purpose,  tends  to 
produce  that  condition  of  the  system  from  which 
springs  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  out  of  which 
the  matter  of  scrofula  is  produced.  Under  this 
term  of  drugging,  I  include  the  use  of  tea,  cof- 
fee, spirituous  drinks  of  all  kinds, tobacco,  opium, 
and  the  whole  class  of  medicines. 

A  child,  with  a  weak  constitution,  and  badly 
nurtured  in  unhealthy  conditions,  is  necessarily 
sick  ;  being  sick,  it  complains  ;  then  comes  the 
dosing  with  paregoric,  to  keep  it  quiet,  to  make 
it  sleep.  Some  children  are  put  to  sleep  with 
opium  ;  some  are  made  drunk  on  gin  or  beer, 
sucked  with  the  mother's  milk  ;  some  are  narco- 
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tized  with  strong  coffee ;  some  poisoned  with 
tobacco  smoke ;  all  drugged  in  one  way  or  other. 
And  if  these  poor  children,  with  the  scrofula  de- 
veloped, are  taken  to  the  doctor,  what  is  done  ? 
I  have  seen  them  brought  in  dozens,  to  the  most 
distinguished  physician  in  New  York, and  heard 
him  prescribe  for  case  after  case,  either  corrosive 
sublimate  or  arsenic.  Not  a  word  of  air,  or 
cleanliness,  or  a  pure  diet — nothing  but  so  much 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  so  much  arsenic.  Is  it 
any  wonder  children  die? 

One  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  English 
factories,  where,  among  the  children  of  the  opera- 
tives, the  system  of  drugging,  to  make  them 
quiet,  exists  to  an  enormous  extent,*  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  results : 

"  The  consequences  produced  by  the  system 
of  drugging  children,  are  suffusion  of  the  brain, 
and  an  extensive  train  of  mesenteric  and  gland- 
ular diseases.  The  child  sinks  into  a  low,  torpid 
state,  wastes  away  to  a  skeleton,  except  the 
stomach,  producing  what  is  called  pot-belly.  If 
the  children  survive  this  treatment,  they  are 
weakly  and  stunted  for  life." 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  better  description 
of  scrofula  than  is  here  given  as  the  direct  effect 
of  drugging  in  infancy.  If  parents  would  save 
their  children,  they  must  beware  of  drugs,  and 
all  who  give  them. 

If  drugging  is  a  cause  of  scrofula  in  children, 
directly,  it  oftener  acts  indirectly,  by  producing 
in  parents  that  diseased  condition  which  is  the 
sure  forerunner  of  hereditary  transmission  of  a 
scrofulous  constitution  to  their  offspring. 

Climate  is  supposed  to  have  an  influence  on 
scrofula;  as  it  is  said  that  warm  and  dry  climates 
are  less  exposed  to  it  than  cold  and  moist  ones. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  causes  which  produce 
scrofula  in  the  latter,  do  not  exist  in  the  former. 
In  warm  and  dry  climates,  for  instance,  people 
have  more  air  and  light ;  but  aside  from  this,  I 
believe  the  disease  assumes  different  forms,  un- 
der these  different  circumstances.  In  warm  cli- 
mates the  skin  is  oftener  diseased — in  cold  ones 
the  internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs. 

The  marriage  of  near  relations;  of  persons  of 
a  similar  physical  conformation  ;  of  persons  who 
are  too  young  ;  of  those  of  widely  unequal  ages  ; 
and  especially  of  persons  diseased  from  any 
cause,  tends  to  the  production  of  scrofula.  It  is 
asserted  that  it  exists  but  little  in  the  pure,  and 
very  widely  in  the  mixed  races.  It  is  rare  with 
Indians  and  negroes,  but  very  common  with  half 
breeds  and  mulattoes.  It  is  common  among  the 
English,  a  very  mixed  race,  but  comparatively 
rare  among  the  purer  races  of  Southern  Europe. 

*  In  England,  Godfrey's  cordial  is  the  favorite  opiate,  as  par- 
egoric is  with  us.  It  contains  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pure 
laudanum  to  the  quart.  "  It  may  be  had  at  public  houses  and 
genera!  dealers,  as  well  as  of  druggists  ;  and  on  market  days  the 
people  from  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  regularly  provide 
themselves  with  this  '  mother's  comfort,'  as  they  purchase 
other  household  provisions,  About  two  thousand  gallons  are 
sold  in  Manchester  alone  every  year.  The  nurses  to  whom  the 
children  of  the  factory  people  are  entrusted,  are  either  laun- 
dresses or  superannuated  crones.  The  more  they  drug  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  them,  the  greater  number  they  can  undertake 
to  manage." — Household  Words. 


The  laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  dis- 
ease by  these  crosses  and  intermixtures,  deserve 
a  careful  investigation. 

In  short,  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  health 
and  life  may  be  a  cause  of  scrofula,  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  his  posterity.  There  is  no  effect  with- 
out its  cause,  and  no  cause  without  its  effect — 
no  punishment  without  sin,  and  no  sin  without 
punishment  "  The  curse  causeless  shall  not 
come." 

§  FOURTH. — ITS   PREVENTION. 

The  prevention  of  any  disease  has  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  causes  that  produce  it.  In  giv- 
ing the  causes  of  scrofula,  we  have  indicated  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  prevented,  and  finally 
eradicated. 

The  first  step,  if  one  had  the  power,  would  be 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  scrofulous  persons  > 
but  as  this  is  impossible,  we  must  do  the  next 
best  thing, — we  must  cure  them, — but  this  be- 
longs to  the  next  section  of  our  subject.  But 
notoriously  bad  marriages  in  this  respect  may 
be  discouraged,  and  the  education  of  the  people 
in  the  knowledge  that  most  concerns  them — the 
laws  of  their  own  constitutions — will  do  much 
to  prevent  men  from  marrying  scrofulous  wives, 
and  women  from  marrying  scrofulous  husbands  ; 
and  as  the  product  of  such  marriages  is  gene- 
rally short-lived,  this  source  of  scrofula  would 
soon  be  at  an  end. 

The  next  point,  and  a  more  important  one,  is 
to  surround  every  member  of  the  community 
with  healthy  conditions.  No  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  or  think  that  his  country  is  safe,  while 
pure  air,  light,  a  convenient  dwelling,  water,  ; 
good  clothing,  a  pure  and  nutritious  diet,  health- 
ful employment,  recreation,  and  an  education 
such  as  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  use  of 
these  advantages,  are  denied  to  the  humblest 
citizen. 

To  prevent  scrofula,  we  must  abolish  all  its 
causes ;  abolish  poverty  ;  abolish  filth  ;  abolish 
vice  ;  abolish  misery ;  abolish  drugs  ;  abolish  all 
that  poisons,  weakens,  and  degrades  humanity. 
We  must  teach  all  mankind  the  laws,  and  sur- 
round them  with  the  conditions  of  health. 

§  FIFTH. — ITS  CURE. 

The  means  of  prevention  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, identical  with  the  means  of  cure.  In  cur- 
ing, as  in  preventing,  disease,  we  must  still  look 
to  its  causes.  If  scrofula  comes  from  hereditary 
taint,  we  cannot  go  back  to  remove  that.  The 
disease  is  here,  and  we  must  stop  its  further  de- 
velopment, and  cast  it  out  of  the  system.  But 
where  scrofula  is  being  produced  originally  by 
any  of  the  causes  mentioned  above,  our  first  duty 
is  to  remove  the  cause,  and  change  the  condi- 
tions. 

Is  a  child  bleaching  like  celery  for  want  of 
light  ?  We  must  take  it  into  the  sunshine  ;  for 
sun-light  is  the  light  of  life.  Is  it  pining  for 
fresh  air  ?  Send  it  to  the  Battery, — to  Ho- 
boken, — anywhere  into  the  fields,  where  it  can 
get  a  new  stock  of  the  breath  of  life.     See  that 


every  room  is  ventilated  at  all  times,  night  and 
day,  summer  and  winter. 

Is  its  food  impure  or  insufficient  ?  Change 
it.  Let  the  infant  of  a  scrofulous  mother  have  a 
healthy  nurse,  or  be  fed  on  the  milk  of  a  good 
cow.  Leave  greasy  pork  and  putrid  flesh,  and 
give  it  pure  vegetables,  fruits,  and  country  milk. 
A  bad  diet  will  do  much  to  give  any  person  the 
scrofula ;  a  good  one  will  go  far  to  cure  it  by 
substituting  good  matter  for  bad,  in  the  natural 
changes  of  the  system. 

Do  not  forget  cleanliness.  Every  child  that 
is  not  washed  all  over  at  least  once  a  day  is  de- 
frauded of  its  natural  rights.  It  has  as  much 
right  to  so  much  cold  water,  as  it  has  to  air, 
light,  and  food ;  and  a  wise  and  good  parent 
would  as  soon  think  of  depriving  it  of  one  as  the 
other.  The  skin  upon  the  face  and  hands  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  and  there  is  no 
square  inch  of  that  skin  that  does  not  need  a 
daily  ablution. 

In  all  cases  of  scrofula,  the  clothing  must  be 
very  clean,  and  often  changed.  Under  favorable 
circumstances,  the  system  will  be  constantly 
throwing  off  diseased  matter ;  and  this  must  not 
be  left  to  be  again  absorbed.  No  person  ought 
to  sleep  in  any  of  the  clothes  he  has  worn  dur- 
ing the  day.  This  is  a  rule  for  sickness  and 
health. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  favors  all  healthful 
processes  of  the  system,  and  this  among  the 
number. 

These  are  all  simple  hygienic  observances, 
which  must  commend  themselves  to  every  per- 
son of  common  sense  and  knowledo-e,  and  in 
which  physicians  of  every  school  would  concur, 
though  they  might  forget  to  prescribe  or  enforce 
them ;  but  here  we  part  company  with  most  of 
the  profession.  There  are  many  indeed  who 
have  tested  the  uselessness  of  drugs,  and  who 
would  rely  wholly  on  these  hygienic  recom- 
mendations, with  sea-bathing,  the  shower-bath, 
change  of  air,  or  some  such  hackneyed  prescrip- 
tion. But  the  greater  number  drug,  drug,  drug, 
through  the  same  hopeless  and  miserable 
routine  of  cathartics,  anodynes,  alteratives,  and 
tonics. 

The  Homceopathist  seeks  out  an  infinitessimal 
quantity  of  some  medicine  which  would  produce 
the  symptoms  of  scrofula  upon  a  healthy  person ; 
but  he  does  not  forget  a  judicious  diet,  and  other 
hygienic  regulations  ;  and  if  unaided  nature  can 
cure  the  disease,  he  gives  her  a  fair  chance,  and 
really  believes  that  he  is  rendering  her  important 
assistance. 

But  the  Allopathist  treats  scrofula  as  absurdly 
as  he  treats  most  other  diseases.  He  gives  mer- 
cury, first  of  all,  and  as  his  great  sheet  anchor. 
Generally  it  Js  given  in  the  form  of  bi-chloride, 
or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  known,  corrosive 
sublimate.  He  gives  cathartics,  as  Professor 
Dickson  says,  "  with  patient  perseverance."  He 
gives  tonics.  They  are  greatly  confided  in,  es- 
pecially iron.  Unfortunately  they  do  little  good 
and  much  mischief.  He  gives  iodine  sometimes. 
It  is  a  sad  poison,  and  he  is  afraid  of  it ;  but 
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when  corrosive  sublimate  fails,  he  gives  it,  and 
as  that  won't  do,  he  then  tries  arsenic*  Follow- 
ing the  advice  of  the  Chrono-Thermalists,  he 
tries  one  thing,  and  if  that  won't  do,  he  tries  an- 
other. If  arsenic  won't  do,  he  shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders, and  orders  some  burnt  sponge,  or  com- 
pound syrup  of  sarsaparilla ! 

I  turn  with  pride  to  the  methods  and  the 
results  of  Water-Cure.  Here  we  find  a  system, 
and  principles,  and  glorious  results.  The 
Water-Cure  physician,  if  he  understands  his  pro- 
fession, knows  what  he  wants  to  do — knows 
what  will  do  it,  and  acts  accordingly.  He 
knows  that  the  system  must  be  supported, 
strengthened,  and  revivified ;  and  he  uses  the 
means  already  indicated.  He  knows  that  it 
must  be  freed  from  the  matter  of  disease, 
whether  laid  up  in  swollen  glands,  forming  in- 
ternal tubercles,  causing  cutaneous  eruptions, 
settling  about  diseased  joints,  or  diffused  over 
the  whole  system,  poisoning  and  oppressing 
every  organ  ;  and  he  adopts  the  proper  means  to 
accomplish  this  important  work.  These  means, 
in  addition  to  such  as  I  have  named,  are  few, 
simple,  and  effectual.  The  first  indication  is  to 
give  vigor  and  activity  to  the  skin.  This  is 
done  by  baths ;  by  friction  ;  by  the  cold  douche ; 
especially  by  the  wet  sheet-pack.  The  next 
point  is,  to  excite  the  invigorated  skin  to  extra- 
ordinary action — to  quicken  and  increase  the 
eliminating  process,  by  which,  foul,  effete,  and 
poisonous  matters  are  continually  cast  out  of 
the  system.f  This  is  accomplished  by  long 
wet  pack-sheets,  and  long  sweating  packs  in  the 
dry  blankets,  alternating,  and  carefully  adapted 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

Short  packs,  twenty  minute  packs,  and  care- 
less, slip-slop  treatment,  will  not  answer;  but 
judicious  and  thorough  treatment  will ;  and  will 
cure  every  curable  case,  from  the  first  sign  of 
glandular  enlargement,  or  cutaneous  eruption, 
to  the  earlier  stages  of  tubercular  pulmonary 
consumption.  I  do  not  state  this  merely  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  but  as  the  result  of  observation 
and  experience.  I  do  not  suppose,  or  think,  or 
believe  ;  I  know  it. 

Some  of  the  local  forms  of  scrofula  require 
careful  and  particular  management.  When  any 
part,  as  one  of  the  joints,  is  injured,  or  weakened 
in  any  way,  the  scrofulous  matter  seems  to  con- 

*  These  are  the  medicines  commonly  given  and  chiefly  relied 
on  ;  but  so  unsatisactory  are  the  results  of  all  drug  medication 
in  this  disease,  that  a  multitude  of  empirical  remedies  (?)  have 
been  resorted  to.  Among  these  are  cod-liver  oil,  bromine,  pre- 
parations of  gold,  muriates  of  lime  and  barytes,  veratria,  sugar 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  creosote,  &c,  &c. 

t  Time  is  required  for  the  perfection  of  this  process.  "  The 
constitution,  in  this  disease,"  says  Dubois  aV Amiens,  "is  like 
an  edifice  built  of  materials  of  bad  quality.  It  is  not,  then,  a 
partial  change  that  is  necessary,  still  less  a  simple  modification. 
All  the  materials  must  in  some  manner  be  changed  for  others, 
and  to  accomplish  this,  time  is  necessary." 

Yes — and  much  time  is  necessary,  when  the  process  is  com- 
plicated by  the  administration  of  mercury,  iodine,  or  arsenic  ■ 
but  with  the  Water-Cure  all  these  changes  are  wonderfully 
expedited.  Liebig,  the  first  chemist  in  Europe,  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  says  as  great  a  change  takes  place  in 
the  system  in  six  weeks,  under  the  Water-Cure,  as  ie  ordinarily 
accomplished  in  three  years.  What  system  can  he  better  adapted, 
then,  to  the  change  of  materials  spoken  of  by  M.  Dubois  1 


centrate  there,  from  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Perhaps  the  only  comfort  of  hip  disease  or  white 
swelling  of  the  knee,  is,  that  it  may  have  saved 
the  sufferer  from  dying  of  consumption  of  the 
lungs. 

In  these  cases,  the  system  must  be  strength- 
ened ;  the  nutritive  functions  made  healthy  ;  the 
disease  attracted  from  the  part  affected,  and  cast 
out  of  the  system.  Merely  local  treatment  may 
aggravate  the  evil. 

And  the  scrofulous  matter  does  come  out.  In 
some  cases,  it  exudes  from  every  pore,  staining 
sheets  and  bandages,  and  filling  the  room  with 
its  pestiferous  odor.  In  others,  it  comes  out  in 
one  or  more  critical  eruptions,  which  for  days 
together  will  be  covered  with  the  yellow,  charac- 
teristic matter  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases 
there  will  be  a  crop  of  boils,  and  as  fast  as  these 
suppurate  and  throw  out  their  matter,  the  system 
becomes  purified.  Often,  a  cough,  attended 
with  profuse  expectoration,  has  entirely  ceased, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  crop  of  pustules  or  boils, 
which  poured  out  exactly  similar  matter.  In  a 
few  cases,  large  abscesses  have  formed,  and  the 
system  has  been  drained  of  a  pint  of  matter  at  a 
time.  We  endeavor  to  avoid  any  violent  crisis  ; 
but  whether  the  matter  comes  out  imperceptibly, 
by  every  pore,  or  is  poured  forth  in  a  mass  by  a 
large  abscess,  the  result  is  purification— 

AND   PURIFICATION   IS   HEALTH. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

BY  R.    T.    TRALL,   M.  D. 


the  porus  opticus,  through  which  the  arteria  . 
centralis  retina — central  artery  of  the  retina —  (b 
enters  the  eyeball.  The  cornea  constitutes  the 
anterior  fifth  of  the  globe.  It  is  circular,  trans- 
parent, and  resembles  a  watch-glass;  It  is  re- 
ceived into  the  grooved  edge  of  the  sclerotic  in 
the  manner  that  a  watch-glass  is  received  into 
its  case.  It  is  composed  of  four  layers,  the  ex- 
ternal being  the  white  membrane,  or  conjunctiva, 
before  mentioned. 


STRUCTURES   OF   THE   EYE. 

The  structures  of  the  visual  organ  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  classes,  the  coats, 
humors,  and  appendages  of  the  eye.  The  Eye- 
ball is  of  a  spherical  form,  about  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter. The  Globe  of  the  eye  is  composed  of 
three  coats  or  tunics  and  three  humors. 

Outer  Coat  or  First  Tunic. — The  first  coat 
of  the  eyeball  is  formed  of  the  Sclerotic  and 
Cornea.  The  sclerotic  is  a  dark  fibrous  mem- 
brane, investing  about  four-fifths  of  the  globe. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  with  a  tendinous 
layer  called  the  tunica  albvginea,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the 
four  recti  muscles.  A  part  of  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea  is  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane  called 
the  conjunctiva,  which  constitutes  the  "  white  of 
the  eye."  The  sclerotic  forms  a  thin,  sieve-like 
plate,  called  lamina  cribosa,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve ;  this  lamina  is  full  of  openings 
for  the  passage  of  nervous  filaments.  The 
largest  of  these  openings  in  the  centre  is  called 


Middle  Coat. — The  second  tunic  is  formed 
of  the  Choroid,  Ciliary  Ligament,  Iris,  and 
Ciliary  Processes.  The  choroid  i's  a  vascular 
membrane,  of  a  rich  brown  color  externally,  and 
of  a  deep  black  on  its  inner  surface.  Posteriorly 
it  has  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  optic 
nerve  ;  it  is  connected  anteriorly  with  the  iris, 
ciliary  processes,  and  with  the  junction  of  the 
sclerotic  and  cornea,  by  a  dense  white  structure 
called  the  ciliary  ligament,  which  surrounds  the 
circumference  of  the  iris  like  a  ring.  The  cho- 
roid membrane  is  composed  of  three  layers,  the 
external  being  principally  an  arrangement  of 
veins,  called  vena,  vorticoscc.  The  middle  layer 
is  formed  by  the  ramification  of  minute  arteries. 
The  internal  layer  is  a  delicate  cellular  structure, 
containing  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  or  coloring 
matter  of  its  posterior  surface. 


The  Ciliary  Ligament  forms  a  circle  round  the 
iris,  connecting  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  at  their 
junction  with  the  iris  and  external  membrane  of 
the  choroid. 
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The  Iris,  or  rainbow,  is  so  denominated  from 
its  variety  of  colors  in  different  individuals.  It 
makes  a  partition  between  the  front  and  back 
chambers  of  the  eye,  and  has  a  circular  open- 
ing near  its  centre,  called  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
The  iris  is  composed  of  two  layers  ;  the  anterior 
is  muscular,  consisting  of  both  circular  fibres 
which  surround  the  pupil,  and  radiating  fibres 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ;  the  com- 
bined contraction  of  these  fibres  diminishes  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil. 

The  Ciliary  Processes  consist  of  triangular 
folds  of  the  middle  and  internal  layers  of  the 
choroid.  Their  circumference  connects  with  the 
ciliary  ligament;  they  are  covered  with  a  thick 
black  pigment. 


Fig.  4. 

Inner  Coat. — The  third  tunic  is  the  retina. 
It  is  formed  of  three  layers.  The  external  is  a 
mere  film;  the  middle  or  nervous  is  the  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve,  enveloping  the  vitreous 
humor,  and  extending  forward  to  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses; the  inner  membrane  is  the  vascular, 
composed  of  ramifications  of  arteries  and  veins. 
The  anterior  margin  of  the  retina  is  connected 
with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  by  a  thin 
vascular  layer,  called  zonula  ciliaris.  There  is  a 
circular  spot  in  the  retina,  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  part  of  the  globe,  called  the  foramen  of  So- 
emmering, surrounded  by  a  yellowish  halo,  called 
limbus  luteus. 

Humors  of  the  Ete — The  Aqueous  humor 
occupies  the  two  chambers  of  the  eye.  The 
anterior  chamber  is  the  space  bounded  by  the 
cornea  in  front,  and  the  iris  and  pupil  behind  ; 
the  posterior  chamber  is  the  very  small  space  be- 
tween the  pupil  and  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
in  front,  and  the  ciliary  processes,  crystalline 
lens,  and  zonula  ciliaris  behind.  Both  chambers 
are  lined  by  a  thin  membrane,  which  secretes 


the  fluid  of  the  aqueous  humor,  which  does  not 
exceed  five  or  six  drops  in  bulk. 

The  Vitreous  humor  makes  the  greater  part 
of  the  bulk  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  glassy, 
transparent  fluid,  enclosed  in  a  delicate  mem- 
brane called  the  hyaloid.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  hyaloid  is  disposed  in  thin  lamellae  or  plates 
reflected  inward,  forming  different  apartments 
or  cells,  like  the  transverse  section  of  an  orange, 
for  holding  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  Crystalline  humor,  or  lens,  is  situated  be- 
hind the  pupil,  surrounded  by  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, and  embedded  in  the  front  part  of  the  vi- 
treous, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  hyaloid 
membrane.  The  Capsule  of  the  lens  is  an  elas- 
tic, transparent  membrane  which  surrounds  it. 
The  lens  is  formed  of  concentric  layers,  the  ex- 
ternal being  soft,  the  middle  firmer,  and  the  inte- 
rior still  firmer.  The  canal  of  Petit  is  a  small 
triangular  channel  around  the  circumference  of 
the  lens. 

Muscles  of  the  Eye. — The  ocular  group  of 
muscles  are  easily  understood  from  the  accompa- 
nying cut.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  move 
the  globe  of  the  eye  in  all  directions. 


ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  STRUCTURES. 

The  firm  sclerotic  coat  gives  shape  and  form 
to  the  eye,  and  protects  its  complicated  and  deli- 
cate tissues,  the  transparent  cornea  furnishes 
a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of 
light.  The  choroid  supports  the  nutritive  ves- 
sels, and  by  the  black  pigment  of  its  posterior 
surface  absorbs  the  scattered  rays  of  light,  that 
might  otherwise  confuse  the  image  impressed 
on  the  retina.  The  iris  regulates  the  quantity 
of  light  admitted  through  the  pupil,  by  contract- 
ing when  the  rays  are  too  strong  and  expanding 
when  the  light  is  more  feeble.  The  humors  re- 
fract the  rays  so  as  to  impress  the  object  on  the 
retina  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  distinct 
vision. 

APPENDAGES  OF  THE  EYE. 

These  are  the  Eyebrows,  Eyelids,  Eyelashes, 
Conjunctiva,  Caruncula  Lachrymalis,  and  the 
Lachrymal  apparatus. 

The  Eyebrows,  called  Sapercilia,  are  project- 
ing arches  of  integument  covered  with  short 
thick  hairs,  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye. 

The  Eyelids,  called  Palpebral,  are  valvular 
layers  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  elliptical  space 
between  is  divided  into  the  outer  and  inner  can- 
thus.  The  inner  canthus  is  prolonged  into  a 
triangular  space  toward  the  nose,  which  is  call- 
ed the  lacus  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  papilla 
is  a  small  angular  projection  at  the  commence- 


ment of  the  lacus  lachrymalis  on  each  side,  each 
of  which  papilla  has  a  small  orifice  at  its  apex, 
called  punclum  lachrymale,  and  constituting  the 
commencement  of  the  lachrymal  canal.  The 
thin,  firm,  fibro-cartilaginous  bands  supporting 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  called  the  tarsal  carti- 
lages; in  their  internal  surface  are  embedded  a 
number  of  secreting  tubes  or  follicles,  called  the 
Meibomian  glands. 

The  ej/elashes,  called  Cilia,  are  triple  rows  of 
long  thick  hairs,  curling  upward  from  the  upper 
lid,  and  downward  from  the  lower;  an  arrange- 
ment which  prevents  their  interlacing  each  other. 

The  Conjunctiva  covers  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  eye,  and  is  so  reflected  on  the  lids  as  to 
form  their  inner  layer.  The  duplicates  formed 
between  the  globe  and  lids  of  the  eye  are  called 
the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  sinuses. 

The  Caruncula  Lachrymalis  is  a  small  red- 
dish body  occupying  the  lacus  lachrymalis  at  the 
inner  canthus.  It  is  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  mucous  follicles,  and  secretes  the  whitish  mat- 
ter usually  found  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula  is  a  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva,  called  plica  semilunaris;  this  is 
the  membrana  nictitans  in  birds,  and  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  third  lid  in  animals. 


Fig.  6. 

The  Lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  La- 
chrymal gland  with  its  excretory  duct,  the  Puncta 
lachrymalia,  the  Lachrymal  canals,  the  Lachry- 
mal sac,  and  the  Nasal  duct. 

The  Lachrxjmal  gland  is  situated  at  the  outer 
and  upper  part  of  the  orbit.  It  secretes  the  tears 
which  are  ordinarily  conveyed  away  by  small 
ducts  which  run  a  short  distance  between  the 
conjunctiva,  and  then  open  on  its  surface  a  little 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilages. 
The  Lachrymal  canals  commence  at  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  and  run  inward  to  the  lachrymal 
sac.  The  superior  duct  first  ascends,  then  turn- 
ing suddenly  inward,  forms  an  abrupt  angle  5 
the  inferior  duct,  by  descending  and  then  turning 
abruptly  inward,  forms  a  similar  angle.  The 
Lachrymal  sac  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  na- 
sal duct.  It  consists  of  a  mucous  membrane 
covered  by  a  fibrous  expansion  of  the  tendons  of 
the  orbicularis  and  tensor  tarsi  muscles.  The 
Nasal  duct  is  a  short  canal,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  running  downward,  backward,  and 
outward  to  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  ter- 
minating there  in  an  enlarged  orifice. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  most  common  of  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  eye  is  inflammation.     It  may  attack  any  of 
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its  structures,  but  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
membrane  covering  the  external  coat  and  lining 
the  lids,  the  conjunctiva,  constituting  what  is 
called  ophthalmia.  Of  this  there  are  several  va- 
rieties. 

Acute  Ophthalmia. — This  is  the  common 
form  of  active  inflammation.  It  commences  with 
a  pricking  sensation,  as  though  dust  was  in  the 
eye,  soon  followed  by  heat,  redness,  swelling,  and 
extreme  intolerance  to  light.  Often  there  is  se- 
vere headache,  with  more  or  less  general  fever. 

Treatment. — Keep  the  eye  shaded  from  strong 
light,  but  not  confined  from  the  air  by  close  ban- 
daging. Apply  linen  cloths  wet  in  cold  water, 
changing  them  very  frequently,  until  the  tem- 
perature becomes  natural,  and  the  redness  dis- 
appears. Wet  the  head  often  in  cold  water.  If 
there  are  irregular  chills  and  heat,  employ  the 
wet  pack  sheet  once  or  twice  daily  for  an 
hour,  followed  by  the  cold  ablution.  Move 
the  bowels  freely  with  tepid  water  injections.  If 
the  feet  are  cold,  use  warm  foot  baths.  The  pa- 
tient should  eat  nothing  stronger  than  water- 
gruel,  and  but  little  of  that,  until  the  violence  of 
the  disease  has  very  materially  abated. 

Chronic  Ophthalmia. — This  condition  of  sore 
eyes  often  results  from  riotous  living,  bad  air, 
bad  food,  liquor,  tobacco,  &c,  and  is  very  often 
a  sequel  of  maltreated  acute  ophthalmia.  Mil- 
lions of  eyes  are  rendered  miserable  to  look 
upon,  or  from,  by  the  drugifications  of  doctoring, 
washes,  lotions,  leeching,  blistering,  bleeding, 
calomelizing,  etc.,  to  cure  the  acute  form. 

Treatment.  —  Particular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  general  health.  A  daily  rubbing 
sheet,  and  a  daily  hip-bath,  should  be  part  of  the 
treatment.  Walking  foot-baths  are  excellent 
auxiliaries.  The  eyes  should  be  bathed  several 
times  a  day  in  moderately  tepid  water  at  first, 
and  finally  as  cold  as  may  be  found  consistent 
with  comfortable  sensations  after  the  application. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia,  or  Egyptian  Oph- 
thalmia.— This  form  of  inflammation  is  rapidly 
destructive,  and  requires  prompt  and  energetic 
treatment.  In  addition  to  the  pain,  heat,  and 
redness  of  acute  ophthalmia,  it  is  characterized 
by  the  enormous  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  soon 
followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of 
thick,  yellowish  or  greenish  matter. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  much  general  heat 
of  body,  the  wet  sheet  packing  should  be  em- 
ployed two  or  three  times  a  day,  followed  by 
washing  the  surface  in  tepid  water.  If  the  body 
incline  to  chilliness,  the  sheet  should  be  wrung 
out  of  warm  water.  The  eyes  are  to  be  very 
frequently  washed  with  pure  soft  water,  warm 
at  first,  then  tepid,  and  then  cold — never  very 
cold.     Attend  to  the  bowels  as  above. 

Purulent  Infantile  Ophthalmia. — Children 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks  old  are  often  attacked 
with  this  formidable  malady.  The  symptoms, 
however,  usually  come  on  with  less  violence,  and 
progress  less  rapidly.  But  the  common  lotions 
and  potions,  washes  and  swashes,  are  very  apt  to 
aggravate  the  disorder,  deform  the  eyelids,  or 


destroy  the  sight.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  adult,  substituting  the  warm 
bath  for  the  pack. 

Sclerotitis,  Iritis,  Retinitis,  &c,  designate,  in 
technical  Latin,  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
sclerotic,  iris,  retina,  &c.  They  should  all  be 
treated  precisely  as  acute  or  chronic  ophthalmia, 
as  the  violence  or  mildness  of  their  symptoms 
approximate  the  character  of  either. 

Granular  Eyelids. — In  this  affection  the 
conjunctival  membrane,  or  white  of  the  eye,  is 
raised  into  little  projections,  presenting  a  rough, 
irregular  appearance.  It  is  a  consequence  of 
long-continued  or  maltreated  inflammation.  If 
not  cured,  it  may  in  time  occasion  opacities  of 
the  cornea,  by  the  irritation  it  causes,  followed 
by  blindness.  The  only  chance  of  cure  hy- 
dropathically  is  by  a  persevering  course  of  gene- 
ral and  local  treatment.  Moderate  bathing,  say 
a  daily  rub-sheet  and  douche,  the  local  applica- 
tion several  times  a  day  of  very  cold  or  iced 
water,  or  even  pounded  ice,  with  a  strictly  ab- 
stemious regimen,  carefully  avoiding  all  exciting 
condiments  and  all  sorts  of  stimulants,  constitute 
the  outlines  of  the  remedial  plan. 

Nebulae  and  Specks,  or  Opacities  of  the 
Cornea. — Nebulse  are  superficial  deposites  in 
the  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  giving  it  a  cloudy 
appearance;  opacities  are  deeper  seated,  pro- 
ducing a  dense  and  pearly  appearance.  They 
are  caused  by  inflammation.  Their  treatment 
should  be  managed  precisely  as  for  granular  eye- 
lids, with  the  addition  of  means  to  excite  power- 
ful absorption.  A  strong  douche  and  walking 
foot-baths  are  the  best  measures  for  this  particu- 
lar indication. 

Ulcers  of  the  Cornea. — These  occasionally 
result  from  long  standing  inflammation,  and  are 
also  sometimes  produced  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  irritants.  The  treatment  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  the  preceding. 

Pterygium. — A  small  reddish  triangular  tu- 
mor, growing  from  the  inner  cornea  of  the  eye, 
or  from  some  portion  of  the  eyelid.  It  can  be 
readily  removed  by  cutting,  the  operation  being 
entirely  painless. 

Staphyloma.  —  A  pearly,  conical,  whitish 
tumor,  formed  by  the  enlarged  cornea  project- 
ing between  the  lids.  It  is  the  consequence  of 
severe  ophthalmia,  and  of  badly-managed  eruptive 
fevers,  as  the  small-pox.  It  can  only  be  removed 
by  a  surgical  extirpation ;  though  a  rigidly  ab- 
stemious and  hygienic  regimen  might,  in  many 
instances,  prevent  the  disease  from  proceeding 
to  a  dangerous  extent.  The  sight  is  always 
destroyed. 

Closed  Pupil. — Inflammation  of  the  iris  is 
sometimes  followed  by  an  obliteration  of  the 
pupil.  Vision  is  often  partially  restored  by 
forming  an  artificial  pupil. 

Cataract. — This  is  an  opacity  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  or  its  capsule.  Its  progress  is  very 
slow,  and  it  generally  commences  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  first  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching disease  is  indistinct  vision.  Objects 
seem  enveloped  in  a  mist  before  the  eyes.     A 


speck  can  then  be  observed  in  the  centre  and  be- 
hind the  pupil.  As  the  opacity  increases,  the 
sight  grows  dim,  and  vision  is  better  in  a  mode- 
rate than  a  strong  light. 

Treatment. — Surgeons  have  three  operations 
for  its  cure.  1st.  Breaking  up  the  crystalline 
lens  with  needles,  which  is  probably  the  best. 
2nd.  Depressing  or  pushing  the  lens  aside  from 
the  angle  of  vision.     3rd.  Extracting  the  lens. 

When  this  affection  is  first  discovered,  its  fur- 
ther progress  might  be  arrested,  and  possibly  a 
cure  affected,  by  the  management  applicable  to 
nebula?,  specks,  &c. 

Amaurosis. — A  total  or  partial  loss  of  vision 
from  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  structure  of  the  retina.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  inflammation,  severe  exposure  to  in- 
tense light,  intemperance,  gluttony,  tobacco, 
alcoholic  liquors,  excessive  night  labor,  &c. 
Milton  was  a  notable  example  of  this  affection. 
The  defect  of  vision  comes  on  gradually;  letters 
and  other  objects  at  first  look  misty  or  confound- 
ed, or  run  into  each  other;  sometimes  objects 
seem  double,  and  at  other  times  portions  of  ob- 
jects are  undistinguishable.  Between  the  ob- 
jects and  the  eye,  numerous  insects,  cobwebs,  or 
other  substances  seem  to  be  interposed.  The 
eye  itself  manifests  little  or  no  change  to  the 
observer.  Sometimes  flashes  of  light  appear  be- 
fore the  eyes,  and  the  head  is  often  affected  with 
vertigo,  pain,  and  heaviness. 

Treatment. — Confirmed  amaurosis  is  incura- 
ble. If  taken  in  its  incipient  stage,  it  may  be 
arrested  and  generally  cured.  Being  essentially 
a  disease  of  exhaustion,  the  full  hydropathic 
system  should  be  thoroughly  and  perseveringly 
applied.  The  general  or  constitutional  treat- 
ment is  mainly  to  be  relied  on,  the  local  applica- 
tions being  of  secondary  importance.  The  sim- 
ple and  single  indication  is,  to  invigorate  the 
whole  system.  The  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the 
pack  followed  by  the  shallow  bath  or  plunge, 
sitz,  and  foot  baths,  with  occasional  doucheSj 
should  be  adapted  discriminatingly  to  the  par- 
ticular condition  of  each  case.  Every  part  of  a 
hygienic  regimen  is  important.  In  no  disease  is 
strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  more 
indispensable.  A  little  of  the  "hunger  cure" 
would  be  serviceable  in  all  of  these  chronic 
maladies  of  the  eyes. 

affections  of  the  eyelids. 

Psorophthalmia. — A  form  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids,  attended  with  itching,  red- 
ness, watery  discharge  during  the  day,  and  a 
sticky,  glutinous  secretion  during  sleep.  Its 
causes  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  of  chronic 
ophthalmia. 

Trichiasis. — Irritative  soreness  of  the  eye, 
from  the  eyelashes,  growing  in  toward  the  ball. 
Extract  the  inverted  hairs,  and  bathe  often  in 
cool  water. 

Entropium. — The  eyelid  is  sometimes  invert-    X 
ed,  or  turned  inward.     It  requires  surgical  treat- 
ment, viz. :  the  careful  excision  of  the  inverted 
edge  of  the  lid. 
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Ectropiuai. — An  eversion  or  turning  outward 
of  the  eyelid.  It  creates  a  hideous  deformity, 
and  the  lid  must  be  excised  as  for  entropium. 

Hordeolum. — Commonly  known  as  stye.  It 
consists  of  a  small  inflammatory  tumor  near  the 
edge'of  the  eyelid.  It  is  very  painful,  but  gene- 
rally suppurates  and  heals  in  a  few  days.  Fre- 
quent bathing  of  the  affected  part  with  water  of 
a  temperature  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings, 
lessens  the  pain  and  accelerates  the  cure. 

Excrescences. — Wart-like  and  other  trifling 
tumors  sometimes  form  about  the  eyelids  ;  they 
are  easily  and  safely  clipped  off  with  the  knife, 
or  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Ptosis. — A  hanging  down  of  the  eyelid  over 
the  eyeball,  from  relaxation  or  paralysis  of  the 
muscle,  whose  action  elevates  the  lid.  Frequent 
cold  bathing,  occasional  head-baths,  gentle  ma- 
nipulations over  the  eye  with  the  bare  hand,  and 
attention  to  the  general  health,  are  all  proper, 
and  generally  all  are  necessary. 

Fistula  Lachrymalis. — This  is  a  stoppage 
of  the  tear  passage,  caused  by  obstruction  from 
a  thickening  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  tears, 
instead  of  passing  off  by  the  nose,  run  over  the 
cheek,  giving  the  eye  a  watery  appearance,  es- 
pecially when  exposed  to  wind  or  cold.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  a  swelling  occurs  at  the  inner  an- 
gle of  the  eye,  sometimes  forming  matter.  It 
requires  to  be  treated  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  ptosis.  Usually  the  general  health  is  so  dis- 
ordered as  to  render  a  rigidly  abstemious  diet 
advantageous.  In  bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  probe  the  obstructed  canal,  or  wear  an  artifi- 
cial tube. 

Strabismus. — Squinting,  or  cross-eyes,  is 
sometimes  congenital,  and  sometimes  produced 
by  diseases  and  accidents.  Measles,  dropsy  in 
the  head,  worms,  looking  too  much  at  objects  ob- 
liquely, are  exciting  causes.  More  generally  it 
results  from  a  permanent  contraction  of  a  par- 
ticular muscle  which  holds  the  eye  in  a  wrong 
direction.  It  is  curable,  by  dividing  the  obnox- 
ious muscle,  an  operation  scarcely  painful  or 
dangerous. 

injuries  and  accidents. 

Ecchymosis. — "Rowdy's  coat  of  arms."  This 
is  the  common  black  eye  of  rowdy  characters. 
Generally  it  comes  from  an  unlucky  blow,  but  a 
fall,  sting  of  an  insect,  or  leech  bite,  may  pro- 
duce it.     Bathe  freely  in  the  coldest  water. 

Substances  in  the  Eye. — Foreign  bodies 
often  insinuate  themselves  between  the  evelids, 


causing  great  pain.  Draw  down  the  lower  lid 
(Fig.  7,)  and  remove  by  a  piece  of  moistened 
paper.  If  the  substance  be  under  the  upper  lid, 
place  a  bodkin  across  the  lid,  and  draw  back  the 
lid  so  that  it.  is  completely  inverted  (Fig.  8). 
Very  minute  pieces  of  iron  are  often  given  with 
such  violence  that  a  surgeon  is  compelled  to  cut 
them  out ;  but  the  operation  should  not  be  at- 


Fig.  7. 


tempted  by  other  parties,  as  they  may  destroy  the 
eye.  Inflammation  is  very  apt  to  occur  after 
these  accidents,  for  which  the  eye  should  be  well 
bathed  with  tepid  or  warm  water  frequently,  un- 
til the  pain  abates  ;  then  follow  with  cool,  and 
finally  cold  applications. 

Lime. — Lime  and  Roman  cement  are  very  de- 
structive to  the  eyes.  Wash  repeatedly  with  a 
mixture  of  a  tablespoonful  of  some  vegetable 
acid  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  as  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice. 

Burst  Eye. — From  severe  blows  the  eye  is 
sometimes  burst.  Do  not  attempt  to  touch  it,  as 
vision  may  be  irremediably  damaged  by  merely 
touching  it  with  the  finger.  The  careful  sur- 
geon will  frequently  be  enabled  to  preserve  sight. 
Place  the  patient  at  once  in  bed,  and  darken  the 
room. 

PERVERTED    STATES    OF    VISION. 

Asthenopia. — Weak  vision.  This  depends 
on  constitutional  or  local  debility,  and  requires 
the  full  invigorating  plan  before  mentioned. 

Hemeralopia. — Day  blindness.  A  peculiar 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  by  which  the  patient 
sees  better  in  the  evening  than  in  clear  daylight. 
The  albino  manifests  more  or  less  of  this  condi- 
tion.    It  is  irremediable. 

Nyctalopia. — This  is  the  reverse  of  the  for- 
mer condition,  the  subject  having  natural  vision 
in  the  day-time,  but  very  imperfect  in  the  eve- 
ning, or  twilight.  Glasses  sometimes  assist  this 
night-blindness  to  some  extent. 

Myopia. — Short-sightedness.  The  subject 
cannot  read  ordinary  print  well  beyond  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches.  In  looking 
at  distant  objects,  he  half  closes  the  eyelids.  It  is 
most  common  in  young  persons.  The  oculists 
remedy  this  defect  by  concave  glasses.  Mani- 
pulations have  been  found  successful,  as  the 
difficulty  depends  on  too  great  convexity  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  Flattening  the  eyeball  by  press- 
ing gently  with  the  fingers  across  it,  from  within 
outwardly,  tends  to  restore  the  proper  focal  point 
of  vision. 

Presbyopia. — Far-sightedness.  The  subjects 
of  this  complaint  read  with  the  book  or  paper  at 


the  distance  of  two  feet  or  more.  The  corner  is 
too  flat,  the  pupil  is  contracted,  and  the  eyes 
have  a  more  sunken  appearance.  It  is  most  com- 
mon to  aged  persons.  Convex  glasses  are  pro- 
scribed by  the  oculists.  The  defect  may  be 
finally  overcome  in  many  persons  by  manipula- 
ting from  without  toward  the  nose,  so  as  to 
increase  the  roundness  of  the  eyeball.  Press  the 
fingers  gently  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye 
inward,  and  rather  around  than  across  the  globe. 

preservation  of  the  organ  of  sight. 

Whatever  tends  to  impair  the  general  health 
also  tends  to  impair  the  integrity  of  all  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  as  well  as  of  all  the  functions  of 
body  and  mind.  The  first  rule,  therefore,  to  lay 
down  for  the  maintenance  of  good  eyes  to  the 
end  of  life,  is  the  same  that  would  apply  to  the 
preservation  of  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  stomach, 
or  the  teeth — correct  habits  of  life.  Use  the 
eyes  well,  and  they  will  always  serve  you 
well. 

Among  the  special  causes  of  diseased  eyes  may 
be  reckoned  as  peculiarly  injurious,  hot  and  dusty 
rooms,  lamp-smoke,  tobacco-smoke,  looking  at  a 
bright  fire,  heating  the  face  before  a  hot  fire, 
looking  at  molten  iron,  sudden  transition  from  a 
dark  room  to  a  verv  bright  light.  Reading  or 
writing,  or  sewing  with  the  lamp  or  candle  before 
the  eyes,  or  to  one  side,  is  very  hurtful.  The 
light  should  shine  over  the  shoulder,  or  be  placed 
over  the  head.  Reading  or  writing  in  twilight 
is  injurious;  also  reading  in  railroad  cars  when 
in  rapid  motion.  Bright  and  glaring  colors  in 
parasols,  sun-shades,  and  fans,  and  in  flowers  and 
ribbons,  on  the  inside  of  bonnets,  are  objection- 
able ;  veils  are  injurious,  by  preventing  the  free 
circulation  of  air.  Bright,  dazzling,  gilded  fur- 
niture, and  walls  of  houses  and  rooms,  are 
hurtful.  Cologne  water,  and  all  spirituous  appli- 
cations to  the  temples,  tend  to  debilitate  the  eyes; 
notwithstanding,  physicians  and  oculists  often 
prescribe  them  for  weak  eyes.  The  use  of  nar- 
cotics and  stimulants  is  among  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  disordered  eyes,  especially  tobacco, 
snuff,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  hard  cider. 

Much  has  been  said,  in  medical  books  and 
newspapers,  for  and  against  the  practice  of  fre- 
quently bathing  the  eyes  in  cold  water.  It  is 
well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  without  daily  bathing 
of  the  whole  surface,  no  one  can  expect  the  best 
condition  of  eyesight.  Most  of  the  morbid  de- 
positions in  the  structures  of  the  eye,  occasion- 
ing nebulae,  specks,  ulcers,  cataract,  &c,  would 
never  take  place  if  the  blood  were  pure,  and  no 
one  can  have  pure  blood  without  a  clean  skin. 

Concerning  the  "  use  and  abuse  of  specta- 
cles," there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
medical  men.  They  are  certainly  very  conve- 
nient and  very  useful  in  many  states  of  disordered 
vision;  but  are,  no  doubt,  a  source  of  debility, 
like  all  other  artificial  substitutes  for  natural 
means.  For  this  reason,  all  the  known  reme-  *) 
dial  means  should  be  resorted  to  first,  and  spec-  \[( 
tacles  only  employed  as  a  final  necessity. 

Note. — For  explanation  of  engravings  see  page  IS. 
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KATIONAL  HYDROPATHY. 

THEORY  OR  IN 


NOT  EXCLUSIVE  EITHER  IN 
PRACTICE. 


BY   EOW1AND   S.    HOUGHTON,    A.  M.,    M.  D. 

My  attention  has  lately  been  attracted  to  a 
.couple  of  works  recently  published  by  Dr.  Wor- 
thington  Hooker,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut : 
one  of  them  entitled  "  Physician  and  Patient." 
and  the  other,  Lessons  from  the  History  of  Medi- 
cal Delusions."  I  have"  strung  together,  below, 
a  number  of  citations  from  these  works,  which 
I  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  serve  as  texts 
for  a  brief  "  discourse  ;" — 

"  There  never  was  such  a  variety  of  systems 
of  quackery  before  the  community  as  there  is  at 
the  present  time.  To  say  nothing  of  minor 
claimants,  there  is  Thompsonianism,  almost  par- 
boiling its  patients  with  steam,  and  shaking  them 
to  shreds  with  lobelia,  and  burning  them  up  with 
cayenne  ;  and  Hydropathy,  that  wraps  up  its  de- 
votees in  the  cold  icet  blanket  ;  and  then  gentle, 
sweet,  refined,  sublimated  Homoeopalhy,  that 
starts  with  horror  at  ihe  very  idea  of  such  harsh 
means,  and  professes  to  neutralize  all  disease 
with  little  else  than  the  mere  shadow  of  med- 
icine. Each  one  of  these  systems,  so  opposite 
to  each  other,  asserts  its  claim  to  be  the  only  true 
system  of  medicine,  and  bases  this  claim  upon  the 
success  which  attends  it.  The  same  claim  is 
also  essentially  made  in  behalf  of  numberless 
medicines  which  are  before  the  public." — Phy- 
sician and  Patient,  page  174. 

"  The  truth  is  that  no  exclusive  system  of  prac- 
tice can  be  said  to  be  a  good  system,  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  suit  all  the  varying  states 
presented  by  disease.  [These  remarks  may  be 
applied  to  an  exclusive  system  quite  popular  just 
now  : — I  refer  to  Hydropathy.  Co!d  water  is  a 
valuable  remedial  agent,  used  both  internally  and 
externally,  as  the  recorded  experience  of  medical 
men  abundantly  proved  long  before  Priessnitz 
appeared  on  the  stage.  But  the  indiscriminate 
and  exclusive  use  of  it,  which  is  prescribed  by 
his  system,  is  as  bad  practice  as  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  exclusive  use  of  anything  else — and  a 
full  and  impartial  record  of  Hydropathic  practice 
would  show  it  to  be  so.] — Ibid.,  page  178. 

"  There  is  error,  gross  error,  in  every  mode  of 
practice,  because  it  necessarily  excludes  valuable 
The  only  proper  mode  of  practice,  if  it 


facts. 
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can  be  termed  a  mode,  is  the  eclectic,  which 
simply  takes  facts  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  come,  whether  they  belong  to  any  system 
or  not,  and  uses  them  in  the  cure  of  disease.  I 
wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  on  this  point.  I 
have  not  said  that  there  is  no  truth  in  any  of  the 
modes,  or  systems,  which  have  prevailed.  There 
is  some  truth  in  most  of  them — not  to  say  all. 
And  the  true  eclectic  will  sift  out  from  them 
whatever  of  truth  lie  may  find,  and  use  it,  wheth- 
er they  have  had  a  professional  or  a  non-profes- 
sional origin.  There  is  some  truth  in  Hydro- 
pathy; some— a  little— in  Thompsonianism;  some 
in  Calomelism,  as  it  may  be  termed,  for  calomel 
is  used  by  some  in  somewhat  the  same  exclusive 
way  as  water  is  by  the  Hydropalh,  and  lobelia, 
and  red  pepper,  and  steam  are  by  the  Thompso- 
nian.  Of  Homoaopathy,  popular  as  it  is  among 
the  refined,  the  learned,  and  the  wealthy,  I  must 
make  an  exception.  There  is  absolutely  no 
truth  in  this  system.  In  this  mode  of  practice, 
if  followed  out  in  good  faith,  there  is  nothing 
done,  though  there  is  a  show  of  doing  much. 

"  Though  there  is  some  truth  in  almost  every 
system  or  mode,  there  is  no  one,  however  good  it 
may  be,  which  contains  anything  more  Than  a 
small  portion  of  the  truth.  '  And  it" is  folly  for 


any  man  to  shut  himself  within  such  narrow 
limits,  while  so  much  truth  lies  outside  of  them. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Every  exclusive  system  not 
only  does  not  embrace  all  the  truth,  but  also  em- 
braces much  error.  It  is  positively  as  well  as 
negatively  bad.  Every  exclusive  mode  or  sys- 
tem, therefore,  whether  it  is  rude  and  unlearned, 
or  is  decked  with  all  the  display  of  genius  and 
erudition,  deserves  to  be  regarded,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  as  a  delusion.  And  well  it  is  for 
the  science  of  medicine  that  physicians  are  rap- 
idly coming  to  this  view  of  the  subject." — Les- 
sons from  the  History  of  Medical  Delusions, 
pages  53-4-5, 

My  principal  object  in  making  these  citations 
is  to  refute  an  assertion  advanced  by  Dr.  Hook- 
er, in  common  with  quite   a  number  of  other 
Allopathic  physicians  ;  namely,  that  Hydropathy 
is  an  invariably  exclusive  mode  of  medical  prac- 
tice.    I  contend  that  this  is  an  error.     I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Rational  Hydropathy,  as  under- 
stood and  practised  in  our  own  country  :  for  the 
reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  at  the  Amer- 
ican Hydropathic  Convention,  held  in  this  city, 
in  the  month  of  June  last,  a  national  organization 
was  effected,  upon  a  purely  rational  and  scien- 
tific basis  ;  and  no  such  ground  was  assumed  as 
one  might  infer  would  have  been  taken,  judging 
from  the  lano-uao-e  of  Dr.  Hooker  and  his  fellow- 
allopathists.     What  does  the  Constitution  then 
adopted   set  forth?     Why,  that  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  constituting  the  members  of  the 
Association  organized  at  that  time,  "  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  vis  medicalrix  natural,  or  the 
inherent  tendency  of  the  human  constitution  to 
free  itself  from  disease ;  and,  furthermore,  that 
of  all  the  remedial  agents  which  the  experience 
of  ages  has  shown  to  be  requisite  to  assist  na- 
ture in  her    operations,  WATER  is  by  far  the 
best,  the  safest,  and  most  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion."    This  is  all :    this  is  the  extent  of  the 
creed  :  and  the  English  language  must  be  proved 
to  be  susceptible  of  a  pliancy  hitherto  unsus- 
pected, if  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker  and  his  co- 
laborers  can  torture  anything  "exclusive" out  of 
a  declaration  so  plain  and  simple.     Water  is 
declared  to  be  ';  by  far  the  best,  the  safest,  and 
most  universal  "  remedial  agent.     There  is  no 
ultraism  about  that :  nor  is  there  any  high  trea- 
son lo  sound  common-sense,  or  to  medical  sci- 
ence either,  that  I  can  discover  ;  for  Hoffman  of 
Saxony,  took  very  nearly  the  same  ground,  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  treatise  on   Water. 
As  I  have  heretofore  declared,*  "  this  is  not  a 
position  of  exclusiveness,  nor  of  one-idea-ism,  but 
rather  of  comparison.    *    *    *    We  do  not  take 
herein  any  obstinate,  exclusive,  ultra  ground  :  we 
do  not  assume  that  water  is  the  only  remedial 
agent  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  war- 
ranted  our  using,  and  that  those  who  employ 
other  agents    in   their    practice  are,  from  that 
very  fact,  no  better  than  a  set  of '  poisoners  and 
assassins  ;'  we  occupy  no   such  position,  nor  icill 
we   submit  lo  have  it  forced  upon  us  from  any 
quarter  whatsoever." 

And  yet  more:  the  constitution  of  our  society 


*  Vide  "Three  Lectures  on  Hyj 
lished  by  Fowlers  and  Wells. 


iene  and  Hydropathy,"  pub- 


expressly  encourages  the  members  to  watch  and 
pay  heed  to  "  the  various  modifications "  [in 
theory  and  practice]  "  which  may  from  time  to 
time  result  from  the  progressive  advancement  of 
medical  science."  The  members  are  not  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  they  cannot  learn  any- 
thing more  ;  they  are  rather  taught  to  agree  with 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  that 
"  a  physician  should  consider  himself  a  student 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  life ;  for  the  wisest 
must  still  have  something  to  learn."  As  regards 
their  practice,  the  members  of  the  Association 
are  left  free  to  use  water,  or  not,  according  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  in  any  individual 
case  ;  and  they  are  equally  free  to  employ  other 
remedies  whenever  they  may  see  any  occasion 
for  their  use.  The  writer,  for  one,  claims  "  the 
largest  liberty"  in  this  particular,  subject  alone 
to  a  becoming  regard  for  his  own  self-respect) 
and  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  his  patient.  Ultraism  and  bigotry, 
in  his  opinion,  have  no  place  at  the  bedside  of 
the  suffering  invalid.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
water  is  his  "first  choice"  as  a  remedial  agent; 
but  if  there  exist  any  satisfactory  reasons  for  not 
resorting  to  its  use  in  any  individual  case,  he  not 
only  believes  that  he  has  a  right,  but  that  it  is  his 
solemn  duty  to  employ  some  other  remedy  for 
the  relief  of  his  patient — no  matter  what,  so  that 
it  will  accomplish  the  end  desired.  This  is  the 
only  tenable  ground  to  be  taken,  in  the  writer's 
best  judgment ;  for  no  one  of  us  can  always 
foretell  how  he  may  be  situated  himself  at  any 
given  time,  or  in  what  condition  he  may  find  his 
patient,  when  summoned  on  the  sudden  :  and 
that  physician  who  will  go  about  the  world  with 
his  "  one  remedy"  ONLY  for  every  conceivable 
malady,  is  just  about  as  rational  as  that  tailor 
would  be  who  should  insist  upon  clothing  "  the 
universal  Yankee  nation"  according  to  one 
man's  measure. 

By  way  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  this  posi- 
tion, I  take  leave  to  refer  to  a  recent  case  occur- 
ring in  my  own  practice.  I  chanced  to  be  sum- 
moned, not  long  ago,  in  great  haste,  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  patient  in  a  family  not. acquainted  with 
the  Water-Cure,  whom  I  found  on  my  arrival  in 
imminent  danger  from  congestion  of  the  brain — 
a  state  brought  on  by  want  of  timely  care  at  a 
critical  period,  and  the  improper  use  of  one  or 
two  (miscalled)  "  domestic  remedies."  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Here  was  a  patient,  young 
and  delicate,  of  frail  and  evidently  scrofulous 
organization,  and  suffering  from  the  most  intense 
agony — now  writhing  in  terrific  convulsions — 
now  moaning  in  absolute  despair.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done  immediately  ; 
not  a  moment  was  lo  be  lost ;  the  brain  was  over- 
loaded with  stagnating  venous  blood — anabsolute 
poison  to  the  system  ;  the  pulse  was  weak  and 
fluttering;  and  at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  an 
almost  entire  suspension  of  the  functions  of  life, 
— pulsation  ceasing,  and  the  under  jaw  dropping 
like  that  of  one  dying.  What  was  to  be  done 
under  such  circumstances  as  these  ?  Now,  the 
best  tiling,  according  to  our  hydropathic  ideas,  CA 
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would  unquestionably  have  been  a  tepid  sitz 
bath,  with  active,  repeated,  and  long-continued 
friction; — but,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
family  not  being  familiar  with  the  employment 
of  even  warm  water  as  a  remedial  agent ;  not 
having  time  to  instruct  them  properly  how  to 
proceed  (even  if  I  could  have  found  enough  ladies 
who  would  be  willing  to  give  a  bath  to  a  patient 
seemingly  on  the  point  of  death)  ;  and  not  even 
having  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  such  a  bath,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  employ 
a  mixed  treatment.  Cold  wet  cloths  were  ap- 
plied to  the  head  ;  bottles  of  warm  water  to  the 
feet ;  and  warm  fomentations  to  the  stomach ; 
warm  water  was  also  given  to  drink ;  the  bed 
clothing,  meantime,  being  so  arranged  as  to  keep 
the  patient  as  equably  warm  as  possible,  and  the 
attendants  taking  care  that  she  inflicted  no  injury 
upon  herself  with  her  hands,  as  patients  are  apt 
to  do  in  convulsions  like  hers.     I  then  adminis- 


So  much  for  the  asserted  exclusiveness  of 
Hydropathy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I 
never  would  suffer  myself  to  be  called  a  Hydro- 
pathist,  did  I  thereby  incur  any  obligation  to  use 
nothing  but  water  in  my  practice,  in  any  con- 
tingency. No  sensible  physician  will  ever  con- 
sent to  be  clogged  with  fetters,  with  his  eyes 
open.  For  my  own  part,  I  willingly  accede  to 
one  of  Dr.  Hooker's  positions  :  that  "  no  exclu- 
sive system  of  practice  can  be  said  to  be  a  good 
system,  for  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  suit  -all 
the  varying  states  presented  by  disease."  But 
I  trust  I  have  shown  that  Rational  Hydropathy 
is  free  from  the  stigma  of  exclusiveness,  and 
that  its  platform  is  as  broad,  liberal,  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  provisions  as  it  possibly  could  be, 
consistently  with  truth  and  the  admitted  princi- 
ples of  medical  science.  It  does  not  narrow 
down  the  materia  medica ;  it  does  not  make 
water  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  medical  prac- 


tered  a  powder  (anodyne  and  revulsive) ;  and  at  I  tice ;  it  has  only  elevated  it  to  its  merited  rank, 


the  moment  when  the  symptoms  indicated  most 
danger,  I  caused  mustard  plasters  to  be  applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  below  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  An  interval 
of  the  most  anxious  suspense  ensued ;  when 
finally,  the  patient,  who  had  been  suffering  in- 
conceivable torments  for  nearly  twelve  hours  (in 
the  absence  of  medical  advice),  who  had  com- 
plained, at  her  lucid  intervals,  of  a  loss  of  the 
power  of  vision — countenance  livid  and  swollen 
— her  eyes  often  starting  out  of  her  head  during 
the  spasms, — whose  breathing  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  fearfully  oppressed  and  stertorous, — 
and  whose*  courage  had  been  so  effectually 
quelled  by  the  long  and  (until  now)  unequal  en- 
counter, that  she  had  bidden  farewell  to  her  rela- 
tions and  friends,  as  she  supposed,  forever — 
awoke  calm  and  rational,  and  completely  out  of 
danger.     Nothing  more  was  now  necessary  but 


;  as  the  best  antiphlogistic  and  tonic,  the  safest 
5  alterant  and  purgative,  the  mildest  nauseant  and 
•  diuretic,  and  the  least  injurious  sedative  and 
;  astringent.  Add  to  all  these  properties,  its 
:  unequaled  virtue  and  power  as  the  grand  pu- 
j  rifier  of  the  SYSTEM,  and  no  wonder  that  Dr. 
\  Warren  found  reason  to  say  of  it,  that  "it  was 
i  so   valuable,  so    necessary,  so   beautiful    as 

<  agent,  that  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  an  en- 
i  thusiast  icere  to  be  excited  in  its  favor." 

\      I  will  not,  in  the  next  place,  waste  any  time 

>  in   refuting  the    stale    and    vulgar    charge   of 

*'  quackery,"  weich  Dr.  Hooker  has  revamped 

<  against  modern  Hydropathy.  I  have  written  so 
I  much  on  this  particular  subject  before,  and  so 
\  have  many  abler  and  older  practitioners  than 
;  myself,  that  I  will  merely  refer  the  reader,  who 
i  is  thirsting  for  more  argument  on  this  head,  to 
\  the  writings  of  Drs.  Forbes,  Scudamore,  Mayo, 


to  "  keep  the  upper  hand  of  the  disorder,"  and,  \  Smethurst,  &c,  and  to  the  numerous  publica- 


henceforward,  recovery  was  rapid. 

Now  this  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  case. 
Although  it  was  no  common,  every -day  paroxysm 
of  Hysteria* — far  from  it,  as  all  who  were  pres- 
ent can  attest, — still  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  it  could  have  been  successfully  treated  with- 
out any  recourse  to  medical  advice,  had  it  been 
well  understood  and  carefully  watched  from  the 


tions  on  the  Water-Cure  which  have  appeared  in 
America.  I  will  only  add,  in  passing,  in  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Hooker's  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  Water-Cure  processes,  that  if  he  has 
ever  seen  a  human  being  "wrapped"  in  a  "  cold, 
wet  blanket,"  he  has  done  right  to  "  make  a  note 
of  it."     I  am  sure  /  never  have,  and  I  have  vet 


to  meet  with  the  hydropathic  physician  who  has 
outset,  and  had  the  use  of  the  tepid  sitz-balh  and  \  ever  employed  a  process  so  grotesque  and  so 
frictions  been  properly  comprehended.  The  con-  '',  repulsive. 

One  word  more,  before  concluding,  in  regard 


gestion  of  the  brain  could  thus  have  been  effect- 
ually prevented.  But  this  was  not  so ;  none  of 
the  parties  interested  suspected  any  danger^ 
until  symptoms  declared  themselves  of  the  most 
alarming  import ;  the  "  domestic  remedies"  em- 
ployed only  added  more  fuel  to  the  fire ;  and 
then  messengers  were  despatched  to  three  dif- 
ferent physicians,  but  in  vain,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens in  city  practice ;  not  one  of  them  was  at 
home :  the  fourth  application  was  made  to  my- 
self; and  the  rest  of  the  story  has  already  been 
told. 

*  The  symptoms  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  obscure 
disorder,  epilepsy — that  opprobrium  mcdicorinn,  as  Dr.  Mott 
calls  it. 

Nde- 


to  Dr.  Hooker's  intimation  that  Water  was 
quite  well  enough  understood  and  appreciated 
"  before  Priessnitz  appeared  on  the  stage." 
The  Doctor  does  not  go  quite  so  far  in  this 
respect  as  my  neighbor,  the  editor  of  The  New 
York  Medical  Gazette,  who  recently  said  (in  a 


worthy  the  name.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  that  is  said  of  other  Hygienic  treatment. 
We  have  been  in  the  profession,  man  and  boy, 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and,  as  then  taught, 
have  ever  since  employed  cold  water  in  fevers 
and  other  inflammatory  diseases,  and  to  such  an 
extent  all  the  while  as  to  bear  the  nickname  of 
cold  water  and  ice  doctor,  before  modern  Hydro- 
pathy had  a  'local  habitation  or  a  name.'  It  is 
simply  contemptible,  therefore,  to  prate  as  Dr. 
H.  does  on  this  topic,  if  he  knows  better.  If  he 
doos  not,  he  had  better  abandon  the  idea  of  teach- 
ing until  he  first  becomes  a  learner." 

I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  take  issue  with 
Dr.  Reese.     I  cannot  boast  of  "thirty  years' 
experience,"  to  be  sure ;  but  I  have  not  altogether 
wasted  my  own   opportunities   for  seeking  in- 
formation :  and  1  still  affirm  that  "  Hygiene  is  a 
sealed   book   to   nine-tenths   of  our   allopathic 
graduates."      What   says   Professor  Dickson? 
"  Hygiene,   the   science   of  prevention,  whose 
pure  and  elevated  object  is  the   extinction  of 
disease,    has    had    until   recently  no    separate 
functionary  in  our  social  institutions,  no  definite 
place  in  the  progress  of  our  improving  civiliza- 
tion.    And  even  now  her  voice  is  feebly  uttered, 
scarcely  listened  to,  and  almost  devoid  of  authority. 
We  have  no  Professors  of  Hygiene  in  our 
Colleges;   our  Boards  of  Health  are  clothed 
with  little   power,  and  their  recommendations 
destitute  of  influence,  except  in  times  of  occa- 
sional panic,  or  when  directed  against  nuisances 
palpably  offensive.     *  *  *     No  single  great  step 
has  anywhere  been  taken  in  the  right  direction.*" 
And   now   as    regards   the    remedial   use  of 
Water,  which  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr.  Reese  both 
think  the  world,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  profession, 
knew   quite   enough   about   before  the  time  of 
Priessnitz.     It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  a  good 
deal  was  known  about  water,  even  as  far  back 
as  the  times  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  but  it 
was  incomparably  far  less  understood  and  appre- 
ciated then  than  now.      And  so  of  the  skin  ; 
something  was  known  about  it,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve,  but  I  question  if 
it  has  ever  been  so  well  and  thoroughly  studied 
out  as  it  has  been  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  Erasmus  Wil- 
son's Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin  than  of  ail  the 
works  attributed  to  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham 
both.     And  what  does  Erasmus  Wilson — him- 
self an  allopathist  of  the  highest  repute  in  Lon- 
don— what  does  he  say  about  water  ?     Why, 
this.     "  The  water-practice  has  effected  import- 
:  ant  results  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  will, 
i  I  trust,   be   instrumental    in    RESTORING   to 
!  medicine  one  of  her  most  valuable  and  import- 
;  ant  auxiliaries.      Medical  men  may  be  jealous 
-  that  these  benefits  have  been  '  conjured  from  the 
vasty  deep'  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the 


criticism   upon  my  address  at  the  Hydropathic  j  high-priests  of  Therapeia,  but  they  have  no  just 
Convention)  : 


"In  regard  to  the  medical  uses  of  cold  water, 
for  the  knowledge  of  which  it  seems  Dr.  Hough- 
ton is  indebted  to  his  brother  Hydropahists, 
everything  which  he  can  justly  claim  for  this 
agent  was  known  to  Sydenham,  and  ever  since 
hfs  day  has  been  taught  in  every  medical  school 


reason  of  complaint;  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  water  had  been  dipropeely  NE- 
GLECTED ;  now,  however,  its  merits  may  be 

*  Hygiene:  an  Introductory  Lecture ;  by  Samuel  Henry 
Dickson,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  University,  Medical  Department,  at 
the  Session  of  I&43—  9. 
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tested,  and  the  test  aided  by  public  encourage- 
ment ;  moreover,  the  remedy  will  revert  to  those 
who  are  alone  qualified  to  employ  it,  and  we 
may  fairly  hope  that  a  correct  system  for  its  use 
will  be  established  by  their  labors."*  This 
language,  gentlemen,  is  in  precisely  the  right 
spirit.  Would  that  it  had  found  a  more  cordial 
response  at  your  hands,  Dr.  Reese,  and  at  yours, 
Dr.  Hooker  ! 

Here,  for  the  present,  I  lay  aside  my  pen. 
What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  frankly 
and  without  fear.  There  are,  doubtless,  among 
the  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  some  whom  I 
should  have  pleased  far  more  with  other  lan- 
guage than  that  which  is  here  set  down ;  there 
are  not  a  few  in  our  country  who  have  suffered 
so  severely  in  days  gone  by  from  the  abuses  of 
allopathic  medication,  and  who  have  found  relief 
from  rational  hydropathy,  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  believe  that  water  alone  is  not  sufficient  for 
all  sexes  and  ages,  at  all  times  and  all  places, 
and  in  every  conceivable  emergency.  To  all 
such  enthusiasts  I  would  merely  suggest  the 
propriety  of  putting  their  faith  into  practice ;  let 
them  only  take  this  world  of  ours  just  as  they 
find  it,  and  not  as  they  would  have  it.  They 
cannot  fail  to  do  some  good,  I  am  confident,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  always  be  able  to  ac- 
complish what  they  expect  and  hope  for  ;  and  it 
would  not  greatly  surprise  me  if,  in  the  end,  they 
were  to  give  in  their  voluntary  adhesion  to  the 
broad,  liberal,  and  comprehensive  platform  of  the 
Hydropathic  Convention  of  June,  1850. 

No.  8,  West  Eleventh  Street, 
November  8,  1850. 


"HEAT  IS  LIFE,  AND   COLD  IS  DEATH." 

A     SKETCH. 
BY   E.    A.    KITTREDGE,    M.  D. 

This  is  the  great  principle  on  which  the 
"  Thompsonian"  theory  is  based,  and  the  literal 
application  of  it  by  the  illiterate  disciples  of 
Thompson,  has  been  the  death  of  thousands. 

Dr.  Thompson,  the  founder  of  this  theory,  was 
doubtless  a  man  of  talent,  and  is  deserving  of 
praise  for  his  well-meant  efforts  to  serve  his  fel- 
low-men. 

But  a  theory,  to  be  useful  in  practice,  must  be 
something  more  than  well-meant, — it  must  be 
well-founded. 

No  one  will  dispute  Dr.  Thompson's  assertion, 
that  "Heat  is  life,  and  cold  is  death,"  in  one 
sense  at  least,  for  every  one  knows  that  in  every 
live  man  there  is  more  or  less  heat,  and  in  every 
dead  one  there  is  none  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  there  is  nothing  else  necessary  to 
constitute  the  life  principle  than  heat !  In  fact, 
many  animals  are  cold-blooded  entirely,  and  yet 
are  the  liveliest  of  any  !  But  grant,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  heat  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
human  life,  does  that  prove  that  "  hot  thino-s" 
will  prevent  death  ? 

Unfortunately  for  the  operation  of  their  theory, 

*  Vide  "Bulvver  and  Forbes  on  the  Water- Treatment  " 
page  132. 
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however  cold  death  may  be,  disease,  which  is 
the  enemy  with  which  they  have  to  do,  is  any- 
thing but  cold  ;  in  nearly  all  stages  of  all  dis- 
eases, there  is  too  much  heat  within,  in  the  very 
parts,  too,  where  the  "hot-drops,"  &c,  expend 
their  deadly  energy. 

All  the  best  part  of  the  Thompsonian  theory 
in  practice  has  been  abandoned  by  the  modern 
Solomons  in  whose  hands  it  now  is,  namely,  the 
application  of  warm  vapor  to  the  surface,  follow- 
ed by  the  cold  affusion,  as  originally  practised 
by  Dr.  T.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  this  is  en- 
tirely discarded,  but  comparatively. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  diseased  action, 
will  readily  see  how  efficacious  this  treatment 
must  be  in  the  cure  of  most  diseases,  as  it 
tends  directly  to  equalize  the  circulation,  and, 
what  is  often  more  important  still,  removes  all 
obstruction  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  thereby 
letting  the  morbid  matter  escape  through  its 
legitimate  avenues,  which  being  pent  up,  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  diseased  action. 

To  this,  and  to  the  omission  of  the  poisonous 
articles  given  by  the  old  school,  I  apprehend,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  success  of  the  Thompson- 
ian system ;  and  for  this  improvement  on  the 
allopathic  practice  of  killing  diseases  by  poison, 
Dr.  Thompson  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  world,  the  theory  of  Thomp- 
son was  no  sooner  embraced  by  the  people,  who, 
tired  of  being  the  receptacles  of  poisons,  which,  in 
trying  to  kill  their  diseases,  were  constantly  killing 
themselves,  than  it  was  practised  by  a  set  or  ra- 
pacious Yankees,  who,  in  their  hate  of  poison, 
and  thirst  for  gain,  were  ready  to  do  anything  to 
"  get  an  honest  living,"  even  to  the  trifling  with 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-beings,  as  was  manifest 
from  their  actions,  taking  upon  themselves, 
without  any  previous  study,  or  even  brains,  the 
important  and  responsible  office  of  physician.  In 
this  way  only  can  we  account  for  the  neglect  of 
the  only  truly  valuable  part  of  the  system  above 
alluded  to  :  these  ignorant  pretenders,  with  an 
assurance  always  proportionate  to  their  igno- 
rance, made  the  people  believe  what  they  them- 
selves no  doubt  believed,  or  at  least  didn't  care 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  that  the  great  "idee"  of 
Dr.  Thompson  was,  that  in  order  to  ward  off 
death,  you  had  only  to  heat  up  and  keep  the  sys- 
tem heated  to  a  certain  point !  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  do  this  was  to  give  hot  drops,  com- 
position, and  lobelia  ;  and  if  neither  of  these 
would  do  it,  you  "  was  a  goner  !" 

In  short,  they  acted  just  as  if  the  only  danger 
to  human  life  was  freezing,  and  consequently  the 
greater  the  fire  that  could  be  kindled  up  within 
one,  the  better  for  him  ;  and  the  medicine 
that  would  do  it  the  quickest — provided  it  wasn't 
mineral ! — was  the  medicine,  and  none  other, 
"continually  !" 

I  saw  one  of  these  dear  little  doctors,  whom 
many,  in  their  dread  of  being  poisoned,  have 
learned  to  look  upon  as  "  saviours,"  trying,  the 
other  day,  with  an  assiduity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  to  bring  a  man  to  life  and  health  again, 
who  had  been  run  over  by  a  railroad-car,  the 


which  had  produced  a  concussion  of  the  brain, 
injury  of  the  spine,  &c,  and  of  course  the  man's 
extremities  were  "  ratherish"  cold,  by  giving 
him  hot  composition  tea  !  Poor  "  doctor,"  he 
seemed  to  think  it  very  strange  that  the  man 
didn't  "  come  up,"  and  be  warm  again. 

As  for  the  concussion  or  any  of  its  effects,  he 
probably  didn't  know  any  more  about  it  than  he 
did  of  chemistry  or  philosophy,  and  a  fractured 
skull  and  a  "  hole  in  the  wall  "  were  of  a  like 
significance  to  him.  According  to  the  received 
Thompsonianism  of  the  present  day,  that  man 
ought  to  have  got  well,  or  at  least  not  to  have 
died,  for  he  had  some  "  sparks  of  life  "  or  fire  left 
in  him,  and  with  his  hot  things;  he  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  have  kindled  them  into  a  blaze 
that  would  have  lasted  ! 

Speaking  of"  blazes,"  any  one  not  prejudiced 
can  see  how  such  practices  must  operate  when 
a  man  is  seriously  ill :  for  instance,  suppose  him 
to  have  "  gastro  enteritis,"  or  inflammation  of  any 
kind  within — and  what  must  be  the  effects  of 
such  heating  medicines  ?  Why,  just  such  as 
one  must  suppose — the  rapid  increase  of  fever, 
ulceration,  and  death.  It  is  much  easier  to 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  system  than  it  is  to  put  it 
out  with  "  medicines,"  and  they  find  that  a  blaze 
in  a  man  is  as  bad  as  a  "  house  in  a  blaze." 

So  we  see  that  though  life  is  not  without  heat, 
yet  it  is  equally  impossible  with  too  much  heat. 

In  fact,  the  reverse  of  Thompson's  theory  is 
actually  true  in  most  cases  of  disease,  for  it  is  the 
heat  that  is  the  cause  of  death  as  a  general  thing. 
In  all  bad  cases  we  find  great  fever  or  inflamma- 
tion in  some  of  the  central  organs;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  we  succeed  in  reducing  this  heat 
or  inflammation,  by  bringing  it  to  the  surface, 
shall  we  succeed  in  saving  the  patient. 

Now,  everybody  at  all  conversant  with  Water- 
Cure,  knows  that  cold  water  properly  applied  to 
the  surface  and  extremities  will  bring  the  heat 
thither,  so  that  it  will  stay,  better  than  anything 
in  the  world  ;  and  everybody,  whether  acquainted 
with  Water-Cure  or  not,  knows  that  cold  water 
inside  will  put  out  the  "  raging  fire  within"  better 
than  anything  else  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of. 
So  we  can  with  greater  propriety  in  disease  say, 
that  heat  is  death  and  cold  is  life!  The  great 
mistake  is  in  taking  results  for  causes. 

In  the  process  of  living,  heat  is  evolved,  life 
being  in  one  sense  a  continual  combustion  ;  and 
only  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  organs 
concerned  in  keeping  up  this  wonderful  pheno- 
menon we  call  life,  are  we  made  sick  ;  hence  the 
only  possible  remedy  is  to  cease  our  disturbance 
by  living  in  true  conditions.  To  do  this  is  the 
aim  and  end  of  Hydropathy. 


ADAGES. 

A — mild  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 

D — o  as  you  would  wish  to  be  done  by. 

A — faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life. 

G — o  thou  and  do  likewise. 

E — vil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 

S — hould  counsel  be  good,  no  matter  who  gives  it. 
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York  City,  at  One  Dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

All  Letters,  and  other  communications,  relating  in  any 
way  to  this  Journal,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post  paid,  and 
directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows: 

FOWLERS    AND   WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  St.,  New- York. 


BY   R.   T.    TRAIX,  M.  D. 

SALUTATORY. 
There's  a  midnight  darkness  changing 

Into  gray. 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way  I 

Again,  with  unniingled  satisfaction,  we  congratu- 
late the  world,  our  friends,  co-workers,  readers,  and 
subscribers,  yea,  our  enemies,  if  any  such  there  be, 
on  the  successful  progress  of  our  cause  during  the 
last  half-year,  and  the  bright  prospects  before  us 
for  the  next.  Our  favorite  messenger  of  the  new 
medical  gospel  has  worked  its  way  through  an- 
other volume,  and  we  submit,  with  confidence,  to 
its  intelligent  patrons,  whether  the  high  character 
of  its  pretensions  has  not  been  sustained  ?  Much 
indeed  was  promised.  Has  not  even  more  been 
performed  ?  If  you  respond  affirmatively,  we 
shall  have  a  happy  New- Year,  and  to  you,  to  all, 
our  best  exertions  shall  accompany  our  warmest 
wishes  that  many  may  be  your  "Happy  New- 
Years."     We  know  that 

Good  and  bad  herbs  does  the  same  earth  disclose, 
And  near  the  nettle  often  grows  the  rose. 

The  roses  of  this  life  are  all  found  in  the  path- 
way of  truth.  Yet  turn  we  ever  so  little  aside, 
and  the  nettles  of  existence  beset  us  on  every  hand. 
On  the  cheeks  of  the  obedient  to  physiological 
laws  only  do  the  roses  of  health  bloom  perennially. 
Those  only  who  riotously  trample  on  or  unwittingly 
trangress  them,  find  the  lurking  serpent  of  disease 
gnawing  perpetually  at  their  vitals,  and  their  hold 
on  life  as  frail  as  "the  spider's  most  attenuated 
thread."  The  roses  or  the  nettles  are  ours;  let  us 
be  wise.  Instead  of  struggling  through  life  and 
agonizing  through  death,  let  us,  by  learning  and 
obeying  the  "laws  of  constitution  and  relation," 
so  discipline  and  harmonize  all  our  functions  of 
body  and  mind,  that,  when  "  summoned  to  that 
mysterious  realm,"  we  can  depart, 

Like  one  who  draws  the  drapery  of  his  conch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Our  Eleventh  Volume. — We  have  yet  a  work 
to  do.  The  cloud  of  ignorance  still  hangs  heavily 
and  darkly  over  the  human  mind.  The  deep  pools 
of  human  depravity  are  all  around  us.  The  thick 
mists  of  prejudice  and  superstition  float  luridly 
everywhere  before  our  eyes.  The  mountains  of 
error  rear  their  dismal  peaks  almost  beyond  our 
power  of  vision.  We  must  toil  on.  "  Come  over 
and  help  us." 

The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set, 

Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do  : 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  out, 

Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 


Who,  that  sees  disease,  deformity,  want,  and  mis- 
ery spread  over  the  land,  and  knows  that  this 
world  is  adapted  by  Omnipotent  Wisdom  to  health, 
beauty,  plenty,  and  happiness,  would  be  a  drone  ? 
Who  can  view  this  earth, 

So  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself, 

so  perverted,  misused,  and  abused,  without  striving, 
in  some  relation,  for  its  redemption  ? 

The  Philosophy  of  Reform. — The  world  is 
swarmed  with  reforms  and  reformers.  Good- 
hearted  philanthropists  are  busy  in  scheming  for 
counteracting  influences  to  most  of  the  evils  of 
society.  Most  of  their  schemes  aim  but  to  crop 
the  branches  of  the  great  tree  of  evil ;  few  direct 
their  missiles  to  its  trunk ;  fewer  still  see  the  me- 
thod of  exterminating  its  roots.  How  very  few 
appreciate  the  first  principle,  the  starting  point 
of  every  human  reformation  !  Reform  the  man  ! 
Here  is  the  true  philosophy.  Purify  the  body,  as 
well  as  educate  the  mind  !  The  kitchen  and  the 
cook  are  as  efficient  instrumentalities  for  good  as 
the  pulpit  and  the  minister.  We  would  have  both 
in  harmony. 

The  temperance  reform,  as  now  prosecuted  by  its 
leading  advocates,  is  doing  much  towards  restrain- 
ing the  propensity  for  alcoholic  indulgence ;  but 
the  deeper  ground  we  take  contemplates  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  the  morbid  appetite.  The 
peace  reform  is  doing  humanity  good  service  in  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  benevolent  minds  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  We  would  teach  men  so  to  live 
that  the  war  passion  would  die  within  them.  In- 
stead of  expending  all  our  strength  in  efforts  to  re- 
strain the  brutal  rage  in  man  for  a  brother's  blood, 
we  would  cleanse  his  own  blood  of  the  hellish  lust. 
There  is  the  anti-slavery  reform. 

"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." 

Then  there  are  moral,  social,  political,  land, 
church,  state,  and  national  reforms.  We  are  the 
"heralds"  of  them  all.  We  woidd  lay  the  true 
foundation  of  them  all  in  reforming  the  ayhole 

MAN. 

Medical  or  healthful  reform  is  our  more  peculiar 
field.  The  delusions  of  the  world  in  the  matters 
of  food,  drink,  and  medicine,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  hygienic  agencies,  we  regard  as 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  human 
progress.  These  delusions  cause  three-quarters  of 
human  talent — energies  of  mind  and  body — to  be 
either  wasted,  or,  worse  than  wasted,  misapplied  ; 
and  against  these  delusions  we  shall  still  wage 
"  offensive  and  defensive  war."  With  "  simple 
nature"  as  our  only  authoritative  teacher,  we  shall 
criticise,  with  all  possible  freedom,  the  teachings 
and  theories  of  the  learned,  called  science,  and 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed, called  experience.  As  ever,  we  shall  and  do 
invite  and  challenge  controversy  on  all  points  in 
issue.  Personally  we  will  treat  all  candid  oppo- 
nents respectfully ;  but  notions,  dogmas,  and  opin- 
ions, we  shall  handle  without  conditions. 

APPLICATION. 

"  The  future  works  out-great  men's  destinies  ; 
The  present  is  enough  for  common  sonls." 

The  learned  may  talk  and  write  so  profoundly 
that  nobody  but  the  learned  can  understand  them. 
But,  cui  bono  ?     The  learned  in  medicine  are  too 


content  to  let  learned  people  remain  in  accommo" 
dating  ignorance.  It  is  much  easier  to  turn  their 
whims,  conceits,  caprices,  and  errors  to  a  good 
business  account,  than  to  instruct  them  away.  It 
is  easier  to  make  a  profitable  hobby  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  masses,  than  to  educate  them.  Be 
ours  the  harder  task.  We  will  leave  "  common 
souls"  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  while  we  will  labor  to  make  good 
the  poet's  prophecy.  We  ask  but  one  condition, 
one  favor — access  to  the  public  mind.  Give  us  the 
ear  of  the  masses,  the  common  people,  the  rabble 
if  you  please.  They  will  soon  become  thinkers, 
and  then  co-workers ;  and  then  a  generation  of 
men  and  women  shall  arise  and  replenish  the  earth, 
neither  cradled  in  sin  nor  brought  up  in  iniquity, 
in  the  physiological  sense,  but  reared  with  healthy 
bodies,  pure  hearts,  and  clear  heads,  lions  in 
strength,  yet  lambs  in  gentleness.  Give  us  readers 
and  subscribers.  Help  us  to  intercourse  with  as 
much  human  mind  as  possible,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  especial  reform  we  labor  for  will  be 
proportionately  hastened. 

"  For  there  are  wonders,  wondrous  strange, 
To  those  who  will  through  nature  range, 
And  use  the  mind,  and  clear  the  »ye, 
And  let  instruction  not  pass  by." 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY.  T.    ANTISELL,  M.D. 

When  mankind  reflect  how  large  a  portion,  not 
merely  of  a  comfortable  existence,  but  of  a  positive 
pleasurable  enjoyment  of  life,  depends  upon  the 
feeling  of  good  health  in  the  system  :  when  they 
reflect  that  a  large  portion  of  this  comfort  in  ex- 
istence and  joyous  sensation  is  dependent  upon 
themselves ;  that  they  can  have  it  when  they 
will,  and  that  if  they  have  it  not  it  is  partly  be- 
cause they  will  not ;  and  when  they  farther  re- 
flect that  not  only  have  they  the  power  to  build 
up  their  physical  frames  to  that  condition  of  tone 
and  elasticity  that  action  becomes  delightful  and 
repose  tranquil,  but  they  also  have  the  power  of 
transmitting  such  frames,  and  of  course  transmit- 
tino-  the  same  sensations — that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  make  their  children  of  a  constitution 
physically  happy,  and  that  it  is  thus  in  their 
power  to  multiply  the  happiness  of  the  whole  hu- 
man family,  by  giving  them  better  knit  bodies, 
whose  tendency  is  to  make  their  minds  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  nature ; — when  they  reflect  that 
all  this  is  in  their  power — that  they  can  do  it  if 
they  will — that  to  do  it  is  right,  and  to  do  it  is 
agreeable  to  themselves — does  it  not  appear 
strange  that  it  requires  a  warning  voice,  a  tutelary 
angel,  to  remind  them  that  they  are  not  pursuing 
that  course  which  results  in  either  individual  or 
collective  happiness? 

That  mankind  is  aware  that  he  can,  to  a  great 
extent,  make  or  mar  his  own  happiness,  is  evident 
from  the  public  voice  acting  on  the  community 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some  pre- 
cautions to  better  public  health, by  establishing  pub- 
lie  walks,  parks,  baths,  wash-houses,  better  ventilat- 
ed public  buildings,  and  general  sanatary  measures.  (  J 
The  public  are  alive,  but  the  individual  man  ne- 
glects himself — and  it  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
influence  of  that  all-powerful  controller  of  human 
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destinies,  habit.  "The  majority  of  mankind  act 
more  from  habit  than  reflection,"  said  the  illustri- 
ous Paley;  and  never  is  it  better  shown  than  in 
the  neglect  of  physical  education.  "When  man 
-was  a  fighting  animal,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  even  during  the  Middle 
Ages — when  valor  and  virtue  meant  the  same  thing 
—when  the  best  right  to  the  possession  of  any  ob- 
ject was  the  power  to  take  it,  the  development  of 
the  human  frame  was  a  paramount  necessity,  and 
hence  physical  education  was  the  education  of 
early  life,  both  in  public  and  private.  To  wrestle, 
to  throw  the  dart,  and  to  ride  the  great  horse,  was 
the  education  of  Persian  children;  to  draw  the 
bow  and  to  use  the  broadsword,  to  run  a  tilt  with 
the  lance,  or  to  manage  a  Ferrara  blade,  to  box, 
and  to  play  single  or  double  stick,  have  been,  in 
different  ages,  the  physical  education  of  various 
countries.  These  no  doubt  have  been  the  arts  of 
war,  and  were  cultivated  for  war  when  it  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  physical  force ;  but  when  it  became  a  sci- 
ence, and  force  was  no  longer  necessary  to  success, 
this  education  fell  into  disuse,  until,  in  our  days, 
when  war  is  beginning  to  be  frowned  down,  and 
a  Christian  spirit  of  peace  is  displaying  itself  in  na- 
tional as  well  as  individual  forbearance,  not  only 
have  the  arts  of  war  been  neglected,  but  even  the 
sinews  of  war  have  wasted  away  in  the  community. 

That  a  weak  tone  of  muscle  begets  a  weak  tone 
of  mind,  is  a  physiological  fact,  and  was  as  well 
known  to  the  ancients  as  to  us,  who  forbade  their 
slaves  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  public  gym- 
nasium— well  knowing  that  a  love  of  liberty 
would  spring  up  with  a  muscular  frame.  That 
satirical  writer,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  contrasting  an- 
cient and  modern  habits,  thus  alludes  to  this :  "  The 
Cretans  wisely  forbade  their  servants  gymnastics  as 
well  as  arms;  and  yet  your  modern  footmen  exer- 
cise themselves  daily,  while  their  enervated  lords 
are  softly  lolling  in  their  chariots." 

The  necessity  of  physical  education  is  not  less 
imperative  now  than  in  earlier  times,  though  for 
a  different  reason.  In  our  day,  the  arts  of  peace 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  community  indi- 
rectly, by  producing  excessive  labor,  long  hours  of 
toil,  and,  owing  to  machinery,  a  close  congregation 
of  human  beings  together.  From  these  circum- 
stances results  an  overtaxing  of  the  muscular  pow- 
ers of  some  part  of  the  body,  unaccompanied  by 
sufficient  rest  to  that  series  of  muscles,  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  others.  For  this  reason,  to  this  class  a 
course  of  teaming  which  will  develope  and  call 
into  active  exercise  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  balance  of  health. 

When  a  muscle  is  brought  by  exercise  into  con- 
stant activity,  it  increases  in  size.  It  is  made  up 
of  innumerable  small  threads  or  fibres,  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  a  thin  sheath  or  cellular 
membrane,  which  yet  serves  to  connect  the  whole 
into  one  mass  of  red  flesh.  For  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous action  these  then  must  be  of  a  deep  red  color, 
of  a  strong  texture.  Everywhere  in  the  body  the 
muscles  are  made  proportionate  in  size  and  power 
to  the  effects  they  were  intended  to  accomplish. 
If  not  called  into  play,  the  fibres  become  thin  and 
pale ;  when  exercised,  they  increase  in  thickness, 
and  also  act  with  greater  .readiness  and  rapidity; 
in  other  words,  the  contractility  of  muscular  fibre 
is  increased  by  exertion.     But  not  merely  does  the 


muscular  fibre  thicken,  but  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
part  are  altered,  the  veins  become  larger  on  the 
surface  of  that  part,  and  the  arteries,  those  deep- 
seated  vessels  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  the  muscle,  become  more  filled  with 
blood,  and  deliver  that  blood  in  a  quicker  cur- 
rent ;  the  part  is  more  nourished  by  blood,  and 
becomes  of  a  deeper  red  color.  The  arms  of  the 
mechanic  and  the  drawing-room  lady,  when  con- 
trasted, exemplify  these  statements. 


Here,  where  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoid- 
der  are  developed  to  the  utmost  by  excessive  ac- 
tion of  that  part,  the  outline  of  the  muscle  becomes 
prominent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  fibres  may  almost  be  observed  un- 
der the  skin  by  the  eye.  The  surface  of  the  skin 
is  marked  by  veins  of  cable-like  dimensions,  and 
the  arteries,  though  unseen,  may  yet  have  their 
action  estimated  by  feeling  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
or  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  the  size  of  the 
vessel  and  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  the  wave 
of  blood  is  appreciated  by  the  shock  given  to  the 
finger.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unemployed 
lady  the  veins  are  not  to  be  seen,  and  the  arterial 
pulse  is  scarcely  and  feebly  felt.  The  blood  is 
compelled  to  flow  through  an  exercised  muscle, 
for  the  latter,  in  contracting,  presses  against  the 
sides  of  the  artery  running  between  its  fibres  ;  the 
blood,  thus  pressed  upon  strongly,  has  a  tendency 
to  flow  either  backward  or  forward ;  backward 
it  cannot  flow,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  column  of  blood  again  coming  from 
the  heart  preventing  it ;  it  must  then  go  forward, 
and  thus  the  circulation  in  the  part  is  kept  up 
more  actively  by  muscular  exercise. 

"What  is  true  of  a  single  muscle  is  true  of  the 
more  than  four  hundred  of  which  the  human  frame 
is  built  up.  "When  all  are  duly  exercised,  all  are 
better  developed,  a  greater  power  and  energy  is 
given  to  the  frame,  the  body  becomes  broader  and 
the  limbs  more  massy,  more  blood  is  contained  in 
the  individual,   and   it   circulates  more    quickly. 


So  intimate  is  the  relation  between  mind  and 
matter,  between  muscular  fibre  and  thought,  that 
we  cannot  improve  the  one  without  also  calling  out 
the  other.  The  faster  the  blood  flows  upon  the 
brain,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  readier 
will  thought  be  produced ;  and  when  the  muscles 
of  the  whole  body  are  developed,  the  circulation 
of  the  whole  system  is  quickened,  and  the  flow  of 
ideas  is  more  active  from  the  brain.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  when  the  muscles  are  over-fatigued,  be- 
cause they  cease  to  contract  and  to  circulate  the 
blood.  Similarly  situated  is  the  student,  the  sed- 
entary man  "  toiling  by  the  midnight  lamp,"  the 
inactive  clerk  chained  to  a  desk  from  morn  till 
night,  and  she  of  the  boudoir.  Their  muscles, 
lax  from  want  of  exercise,  hang  loosely,  and  of 
small  proportions  upon  a  thin  and  narrow  frame. 


The  ancient  athlete,  and  the  iundern  wrestler  and 
prize-fighter,  furnish  illustrations  of  the  fuller  mus- 
cles and  increased  dimensions  of  trunk  and  limb. 


There  is  no  beauty  in  this  outline,  no  quivering 
activity  in  the  limb,  no  proportion  of  parts,  and 
the  efforts  both  of  body  and  mind  soon  cease  to  be 
exerted  spontaneously,  and  require  for  their  re- 
newal the  supply  of  some  artificial  stimulant 
which  shall  make  the  blood  flow  more  rapidly 
through  the  muscles  and  upon  the  brain.  Hence 
the  excessive  use  of  tea  by  some  writers,  and  of 
alcoholic  liquors  by  others,  and  not  a  few  yield  to 
opium.  Dunning,  the  English  lawyer,  never  en- 
tered court  to  speak  at  any  trial  of  importance, 
without  having  a  blister  upon  his  chest.  How 
worse  than  absurd  appear  these  means,  adopted  to 
produce  excited  circulation  and  more  active 
thought,  when  the  same  end  could  be  accomplished 
more  certainly  and  more  agreeably  by  a  fair 
development  of  the  muscular  system. 

And  this  is  all  that  is  contended  for.  It  is  not 
wished  in  these  pages  to  inculcate  the  fullest  de- 
velopment which  any  set  of  single  muscles  is 
capable  of  arriving  at.  Such  is  not  health  ;  it  is 
what  the  employment  of  artisans  tends  to  produce, 
and  it  ultimately  results  in  disease.  These  special 
muscles  are  supplied  with  blood,  and  nourished  at 
the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  then, 
of  course,  there  is  corresponding  atrophy  or  wast- 
ing. The  unpleasant  contrast  which  th»  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  sailor  presents  with  the 
lower  limbs,  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection. 
The  tailor  also  has  the  trunk  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  legs.  Not  merely  is  this  undue  ac- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  body  an  offence  against  our 
idea  of  beauty,  but  it  is  a  transgression  of  a  law 
of  nature,  and  disease  results.  The  shoemaker, 
who  generally  sits  bent  to  one  side  on  a  bench,  and 
exercises  the  right  arm,  has,  after  some  years,  a 
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curved  spine.    A  similar  disease  attacks  those  who 
are  constantly  occupied  turning  a  heavy  wheel. 

There  is,  then,  a  law  of  nature  compelling  to 
muscular  action,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole. 
Muscular  action  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
means  of  carrying  on  the  functions  of  life.  It  is 
the  best  mode  of  sustaining  a  regular  circulation. 
If  it  be  neglected,  the  blood  will  circulate  slowly 
or  not  at  all ;  it  will  accumulate  in  the  lowest  po- 
sitions and  in  places  most  distant  from  the  heart, 
until  swelled  limbs  and  varicose  veins  give  notice 
of  the  transgression  of  Nature's  law. 

This  law  appears  to  act  in  a  kind  of  circle.  The 
muscle  in  action  discharges  blood  quickly,  and  re- 
quires fresh  blood  to  enter  as  quickly.  The  very 
act  of  emptying  its  vessels  admits  of  the  new  sup- 
ply. This  fresh  supply  enables  the  muscle  to  act 
with  increased  vigor.  There  is  a  corresponding 
waste  or  consumption  of  blood  and  of  nutrition  of 
the  part.  To  replenish  and  keep  up  the  full 
measure  of  blood,  requires  increased  food.  The 
appetite  becomes  stronger,  and  the  food  is  digested 
quicker,  and  more  readily  absorbed  into  the  arte- 
ries to  form  the  new  blood.  This  fluid  has  to  be 
aerated  more  bountifully  than  before,  and  the 
lungs  accordingly  perform  the  office  of  respiration 
with  greater  frequency  and  fullness.  Thus  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  become  invigorated  and  supplied 
with  new  energy  when  the  muscular  system  is  put 
into  a  state  of  activity. 

The  full  development  of  the  muscles  of  a  limb 
contributes  materially  to  the  beauty  of  its  outline. 
The  sense  of  beauty,  however,  appears  in  different 
ages  to  have  varied  a  little.  Thus,  in  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  antique  sculpture,  there  is  a  curvature 
given  to  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  just  above  the 
ankle,  in  the  Greek  statues,  accompanied  by  a 
thickness  which  doe3  not  correspond  with  our 
present  notions  of  elegance  of  form ;  in  these  the 
thinner  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  the  fibula, 
is  represented  as  curved  outward,  which  gives  a 
more  solid  plant  to  the  foot  and  a  capability  of 
greater  resistance  to  receiving  a  stroke.  The 
statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  comes  closer  to 
modern  notions  of  elegance  of  form,  although  the 
knees  are  very  large :  they  are,  however,  placed 
close  together,  and  give  an  oblique  position  to  the 
thigh  bones,  and  have  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
bearing  a  due  proportion  to  that  immediately  be- 
low the  knee. 

In  the  leg  of  the  dancer  we  perceive  combined 
all  that  constitutes  beauty  in  form  and  contributes 
to  powerful  action  and  rapid  motion ;  we  observe 
the .  protuberant  calf,  implying  power  over  the 
motions  of  the  foot;  the  muscles  of  the  calf  being 
attached  to  the  heel  bone  and  moving  the  foot  on 
the  ankle  joint  with  great  rapidity,  in  graceful 
curves,  so  aptly  termed  "  the  poetry  of  motion ; 
the  resisting  force  is  not  required  in  the  dancer, 
and  hence  there  is  no  fullness  of  the  leg  above  the 
ankle ;  in  fact,  the  bones  of  the  leg  there  appear  to 
be  merely  covered  with  integument,  and  give  thus 
a  strongly  marked  contrast  to  the  round  and  full 
development  above.  In  the  dancer's  foot  there  is 
also  combined  beauty  and  solidity  in  the  double 
arch,  the  high  instep  showing  the  curve  from  be- 
fore backwards,  and  there  is  also  a  correspond- 
ing bridge  from  side  to  side,  so  that  there  is  a 
well  marked  hollow  in  the  sole  of  the   dancer's 


foot.  The  instep  becomes  so  much  higher  than 
usual  in  professional  danseuses,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  shoe  to  fit  that  part,  except  made 
upon  a  special  last. 

In  the  ploughman  the  reverse  form  exists  ;  the 
calf  dwindles  away  and  the  fullness  above  the  an- 
kle increases,  or,  in  common  language,  the  "  calf 
drops  into  his  shoes,  owing  to  exercise  only  de- 
veloping a  few  muscles.  A  similar  effect  takes 
place  with  those  who  wear  boots,  which  are  un- 
favorable to  the  play  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
and  call  into  action  those  situated  lower  down, 
giving  an  unpleasant  thickness  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg.  The  grace  contributed  to  motion  by 
well-developed  muscles,  aided  by  skill,  did  not  es- 
cape the  notice  of  Lock,  who,  in  his  essay  on  the 
understanding,  has  declared  that  the  "  legs  of  a 
dancing  master  and  the  fingers  of  a  musician  fall, 
as  it  were,  natui'ally,  without  thought  or  pains, 
into  regular  and  admirable  motions." 

There  is  another  view  of  the  necessity  of  a 
good  development  of  the  muscular  frame,  which 
has  not  yet  been  adverted  to,  but  which  presents 
so  much  of  interest  and  truth  as  to  command 
attention  :  it  consists  in  a  review  of  some  consider- 
ations arising  out  of  a  chemical  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  portion  of  our  frame 
is  continually  undergoing  change, — that  deposition 
of  new  matter  is  continually  in  progress,  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  old  as  constant.  There  is  nothing 
stable  in  the  human  frame.  Our  muscles  of  to- 
day are  not  our  muscles  in  a  few  months ;  a  new 
set  have  to  be  deposited ;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  fabric  has  dissolved  away  and  been  as  gra- 
dually replaced.  These  particles  are  selected  from 
the  blood,  it  containing  all  the  materials  of  bone, 
sinew,  muscle,  ligament,  membrane,  and  fat:  the 
blood  is  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  its  special  des- 
tination, and  there  what  is  necessary  is  separated 
out  to  form  the  additional  supply  for  the  wasting 
organ.  Each  particle  newly  deposited  is,  so  to 
speak,  dependent  upon  the  previous  state  of  the 
part,  for  its  nature ;  in  other  words,  the  particle 
deposited  bears  a  relation  to  the  size  of  the  artery,, 
the  quantity  of  blood  carried,  and  the  quality  of 
that  blood.  If  the  artery  be  small,  the  deposit 
will  be  small :  if  the  blood  be  of  poor  quality,  the 
matter  deposited  will  be  of  an  iinhealty  charac- 
ter. Thus,  to  obtain  a  healthy  muscle,  it  is  in  some 
degree  needful  that  an  active  circulation  should 
have  previously  existed ;  and  we  perceive  from  the 
foregoing  how  possible  it  is  for  us  to  change  our 
■physique,  and  to  build  up  for  oiuselves,  after  a  few 
years,  a  new  body,  of  a  healthier  muscular  tone,  of 


more  capable  of  enduring    J|\ 
physical  fatigue,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,    V . 


greater    contractility 
physical  fatigue,  and, 

more  capable  of  resisting  the  first  advances  of  dis- 
ease. 

Here  we  find  the  crowning  necessity  for  muscu- 
lar exercise ;  a  necessity  arising  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  our  frame,  and  therefore  one  which,  if 
we  wish  to  live  in  physical  comfort,  we  must  obey. 

In  future  articles  we  shall  give  practical  direc- 
tions for  developing  all  parts  of  the  human  body. 


HOOPING-COUGH. 

ITS   NATURE   AND   TREATMENT, 

BY  JOEL  SHEW,  M.  I). 

The  hooping-cough  takes  its  name  from  that  pe- 
culiar sound  or  convulsive  clangor  which  accom- 
panies it.  There  could  not,  certainly,  be  a  more 
appropriate  term  by  which  to  designate  a  disease. 
The  names  chin-cough,  Icin-cough,  and  kind-cough 
come  from  the  Saxon  or  German  word  "  kind,"  a 
child,  or  child's  cough,  the  disease  being  peculiarly 
common  to  children.  The  Greeks  denominated  the 
disease  bex  theriodes,  which,  translated  literally 
into  Latin,  is  tussis  ferina, — a  "  wild  or  untameable 
cough."  The  name  pertussis,  which  is  more  com- 
monly employed  by  scientific  writers,  is  from  per, 
a  prefix  denoting  excess,  and  tussis,  cough. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  affection  is  the 
peculiar  convulsive  cough  which  occurs  at  inter- 
vals, in  fits,  as  we  say.  These  "  fits,"  when  the 
disease  is  fully  formed,  consist  of  several  expira- 
tions, followed  by  inspirations,  in  which  there  is  a 
very  peculiar  clangor  or  hoop — a  sound  which, 
once  heard,  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
any  other  cough.  The  fits  of  coughing  generally 
come  on  more  frequently  in  the  evening,  or  the 
night  or  morning,  than  during  the  day. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  Cuildhood. — Although  this 
disease  occurs  for  the  most  part  only  in  childhood, 
cases  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  persons  of 
advanced  age.  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Edinburg,  tells 
us  that  he  had  seen  many  instances  of  it  in  adults. 
Dr.  Heberden  saw  it  in  a  woman  of  threescore 
and  ten,  and  in  a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age. 
These  were  probably  cases  of  a  second  coming  on 
of  the  disease,  a  circumstance  which  is  well  known 
sometimes  to  occur. 

Is  Hooping-cough  contagious  ? — It  is  often  epi- 
demic, and  is  evidently  a  contagious  disease  gene- 
rally, although  not  highly  so.  This  some  writers 
have  denied.  Even  Laennec,  the  great  French 
writer  on  diseases  of  the  chest,  regarded  that  its 
contagious  nature  was  not  satisfactorily  proved  ; 
and  that  alternations  of  temperature  are  quite  as 
much  a  cause  of  this  as  of  other  cattarrhs  or  colds 
in  the  lungs.  But  if  this  be  true,  we  may  ask, 
how  does  it  happen  that  hooping-cough  so  rarely 
affects  a  person  more  than  once  during  life  ?  This 
fact  would  seem  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  specific  disease,  as  much  so  as  measles, 
scarletina,  or  small-pox,  all  of  which  leave  behind 
them  in  the  system  some  mysterious  influence 
which  shields  the  person  ever  afterward  from  an 
attack.  And  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
remote  cause  of  hooping-cough  is  very  difficult  to  1 
>  trace.        "Frequently,    indeed,"  says    Dr.    Good,   j 
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"  like  common  or  humid  cough,  it  seem?  to  pro- 
ceed from  cold,  from  some  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  some  peculiar  affection  of  the  lungs." 
Linnaeus  endeavored  to  resolve  almost  all  diseases 
into  an  animalcular  or  insect  origin,  and  hence 
taught  that  the  hooping-cough  was  also  produced 
in  the  same  way  by  an  insect  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Evidently  enough  this  theory  cannot  be  proved, 
for  cases  often  happen  in  which  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  determine  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
From  what  is  known  of  this  affection,  then,  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  it  proceeds,  in  most  instances, 
from  some  miasm  or  poison  of  a  specific  nature, 
which,  like  that  of  the  influenza,  or  epidemic 
catarrh,  and  the  measles,  has  a  direct  determina- 
tion to  the  lungs ;  though,  as  Dr.  Good  observes, 
it  is  not,  like  these  contagions,  necessarily  linked 
with  fever. 

Periods  of  Incubation. — "We  speak  in  medicine 
of  incubation  or  hatching,  by  which  is  meant  the 
period  of  time  that  elapses  between  the  exposure 
to  the  contagion  and  the  appearance  of  a  disease. 
The  contagion  of  hooping-cough  is  supposed  to  re- 
main dormant  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  So  it  is 
believed  in  the  country,  where  these  things  can  be 
more  readily  traced  than  in  the  thickly  inhabited 
city.  Medical  works,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  wholly 
silent  on  the  subject. 

Mortality  of  the  Disease. — Hooping-cough  is 
not  of  itself  a  very  fatal  disease.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  it  ever  causes  death,  except  by  being 
connected  with,  or  by  inducing  some  other  affec- 
tion which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  According 
to  Dr.  Watt,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  the 
deaths  from  hooping-cough  in  Glasgow  have  been 
pretty  nearly  5£  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deaths  in 
that  city.  The  greatest  number  in  any  one  year 
took  place  in  1809,  when  they  amounted  to  11| 
per  cent. ;  and  Dr.  Watt  concludes  that  next  to 
small-pox  formerly,  and  measles  now,  hooping- 
cough  is  the  most  fatal  disease  to  which  children 
are  liable.  According  to  Dr.  Emerson,  the  disease 
in  Philadelphia  is  more  fatal  to  the  female  sex. 
Dr.  Dunglison  quotes  from  the  census  of  Ireland 
for  1841,  which  gives  for  every  100  males,  115.43 
of  females  who  died  of  hooping-cough.  Accord- 
ing to  all  experiences,  the  younger  the  subject  the 
worse  and  more  liable  to  prove  fatal  has  been  the 
disease.  It  is  said  not  often  to  attack  children  at 
the  breast ;  but  the  writer  at  this  time  knows  of 
a  number  of  nursing  children  who  have  it ;  and 
about  one  year  ago,  he  attended  a  lady  of  this 
city,  (New  York,)  in  child-birth,  in  the  month  of 
October,  whose  infant  was  attacked  with  hooping- 
cough  before  it  was  a  week  old.  It,  however,  did 
well  under  water  treatment. 

Symptoms. — Hooping-cough  may,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  be  divided  into  three  stages,  although 
such  a  division — it  need  scarcely  be  said — must 
necessarily  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  arbitrary. 
There  are : 

1.  The  Catarrhal  Stage,  or  the  coming  on  of 
the  disease,  which  resembles  simply  a  common  cold 
or  catarrh. 

2.  The  Nervous,  Spasmodic,  or  Convulsive 
stage,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  peculiar  cough 
attending  it ;  and 

3.  The  Period  of  Decrement,  or  decline,  and 
which  is  indicated  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
spasmodic  symptoms. 

fes- 


In  the  first  stage,  there  is  more  or  less  of  in- 
disposition, as  in  a  common  cold.  There  is  apt  to 
be  a  feverishness,  alternating  with  chilliness,  suffu- 
sion of  the  face  and  eyes,  sneezing,  running  at  the 
nose,  and  an  increased  discharge  of  tears.  There  is 
also  a  dry  fatiguing  cough,  which,  like  a  common 
cough,  returns  in  paroxysms,  particularly  at  night, 
in  consequence  of  the  feverishness  which  is  apt 
then  to  recur.  This  stage,  like  all  the  others, 
varies  considerably  in  duration  ;  it  may  last  only 
a  few  days,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  weeks. 
Usually  it  does  not  last  more  than  a  fortnight. 

■  In  the  second  stage,  the  cough  attains  its  great- 
est violence.  It  is  now  excessively  convulsive 
and  violent.  The  little  patient,  as  he  feels  the 
symptoms  of  its  approach,  if  able,  runs  to  lay  hold 
of  his  parent  or  nurse,  or  some  object  by  which 
he  can  sup2wrt  himself,  till  the  fit  is  over.  Some- 
times, too,  he  gets  down  on  all  fours,  and  seems  to 
derive  more  aid  in  that,  than  any  other  position. 
After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  he  jumps  up  and  runs 
about  to  play,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened  to 
mar  his  comfort.  Sometimes  also  the  feeling  of 
suffocation  leads  him  to  run  to  the  open  air,  and 
mothers  have  found  by  experience,  that  if,  as  soon 
as  the  fit  comes  on,  the  child  be  taken  to  an  open 
window,  or  the  door,  it  is  the  more  easily  borne, 
and  shorter  in  duration. 

In  some  cases  the  sense  of  suffocation  is  dread- 
ful beyond  description ;  the  respiration  is  im- 
peded ;  the  cough  is  intense  and  protracted ;  the 
features  are  swollen,  and  of  a  livid  color;  the  eyes 
seem  ready  to  start  out  of  their  very  sockets ;  the 
eyelids  are  red  and  swollen,  and  the  cheeks,  per- 
haps, bathed  in  tears,  till  at  last  expectoration 
takes  place,  and  brings  relief.  This  is  at  first 
more  tough  and  ropy  in  character,  but  as  the 
disease  advances,  becomes  thinner,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  easily  thrown  off.  When  the  cough 
is  bad,  there  may  be  three  or  four  fits  as  it  were 
in  quick  succession,  which  terminate  only  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  thick,  ropy,  tenacious  phlegm, 
which  is  also  sometimes  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing up  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  particularly 
in  cases  where  food  has  been  recently  taken. 
The  child  often  swallows  the  phlegm,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  notion  of  old  women,  is  not  necessarily 
an  unfavorable  circumstance.  It  passes  to  the 
stomach,  and  cannot  therefore  be  again  thrown 
up  by  coughing,  as  is  supposed.  Vomiting  up  the 
food  is  considered  a  favorable  omen,  since  it  gene- 
rally brings  relief  to  the  sufferer. 

In  bad  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  of  head-ache 
experienced.  The  appetite  becomes  bad,  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  disordered,  and  oppressed  with 
flatulence  and  distension.  It  is  possible,  in  some 
rare  cases,  for  bleeding  of  the  lungs  to  occur  ;  so 
also  some  of  the  little  bloodvessels  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eye  may  break.  The  nose  often  bleeds, 
and  when  this  occurs,  in  a  plethoric  child,  more 
particularly,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  good 
omen.  In  the  worst  cases  of  the  disease  there  is 
more  or  less  of  fever  always  present ;  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  impediment  of  respiration,  shows 
at  there  is  mischief  going  on  witliin,  which,  if 
not  remedied,  is  very  apt  to  end  in  death.  Fits  of 
temporary  asphyxia,  or  fainting,  sometimes  occur, 
and  which  may  suddenly  destroy  life.  It  is  said 
by  Dr.  Mackintosh  that,  in  some  cases,  children 
have  been  known  to  die  suddenly  in  this  way, 


whose  cases  were  previously  slight,  and  not  at. 
tended  with  fever.  Convulsions  may  also  carry 
off  the  patient ;  but  cases  of  this  kind,  as  well  as 
those  which  die  in  a  fainting  fit,  must  be  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  such,  too,  as  are  not  properly 
attended  to  from  the  beginning.  The  worst  cases 
we  find  are  those  which  happen  in  connection 
with  an  absence  of  general  health,  with  bron- 
chitis, or  which  succeed  the  small-pox,  scarletina, 
measles,  or  some  other  serious  malady. 

In  the  third  stage,  or  decrement  of  the  disease, 
there  is  a  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  spasmodic 
fits ;  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  become  by  de- 
grees shorter  and  shorter,  and  less  frequent  and 
violent  in  character.  The  peculiar  noise  which 
designates  the  disease  also  disappears  gradually — 
although  in  some  cases  quite  of  a  sudden ;  matter 
expectorated  becomes  thicker  and  more  opaque, 
assuming  towards  the  last  a  greenish  hue ;  and 
sometimes  it  becomes  puriform  or  puslike  in  cha- 
racter. The  cough  towards  the  last  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  catarrh.  This,  if  it  be  in 
the  autumn,  may  last  until  the  coming  on  of  warm 
weather  in  the  spring,  particularly  if  the  child  be 
feeble  and  has  an  hereditary  tendency  to  affections 
of  the  throat  and  chest.  At  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  however,  the  disease  generally  passes  off 
very  soon  after  the  hooping  has  ceased,  especially 
if  the  case  be  well  managed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  water  treatment. 

Duration  of  HooriNG-couGn. — This,  as  in  other 
diseases,  is  variable  and  uncertain.  On  an  average, 
its  period  may  be  estimated  at  from  six  weeks  to 
three  months.  It  may  in  some  few  cases  be  shorter 
than  a  month  and  a  half;  but  it  is  generally  much 
longer,  and  not  unfrequently  lasts  beyond  three 
months.  Much  here  depends  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case. 

Treatment. — Each  of  the  three  stages  demands 
a  treatment  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  itself, 
although  the  general  principles  of  management 
must  all  along  be  the  same.     As  regards  the  use  of 
drug    medicines,    Dr.    Dunglison   frankly  admits 
that  it  rarely  happens  that  we  are  able  to  cut 
short  the   disease  or  to  modify  its  course.     "The 
number  of  remedies  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward," remarks  this  author,   "is  immense,  but  the 
true  plan  is  to  treat  the  disease  according  to  gen- 
eral principles;   for  neither  in  this,   nor  in  any 
other  disease,  has  a  specific  been  disco vered."    And 
Dr.  Gregory,    with   that   characteristic  frankness 
and  candor  which  ever  marked  his  brilliant  career, 
remarked,  in  his  lectures,    "  I  think  it  proper  for 
me  to  warn  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have 
no  cure  for  it."     Long  ago  the  great  Sydenham 
declared  it  to  be  "a  most  stubborn,  and  commonly 
unconquerable,   incurable    disease."      If  we  look 
over  all  the  best  authorities  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  we  shall  find  as  much  discrepancy  of 
opinion   regarding  the   treatment  of    this   as   of 
any  other  affection.     In  carrying  out  the  best  of 
motives  for  the  good  of  the  sick  and  suffering, 
medical  men  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.     Every  remedial  sub- 
stance, from  the  simplest  herb  to  the  most  deadly 
and  virident  poison — not  omitting  bleeding,  leech- 
ing, and  blistering,  to  the  fullest  extent,  have  been 
again  and  again  resorted  to,  and  with  this  result 
— that  there  is  no  known  specific  for  the  disease. 
In  regard  to  its  treatment  by  drug  substances,  we 
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have  another  among  the  many  proofs  of  the  la- 
mentable ignorance  that  obtains  in  the  profession 
concerning  the  true  principles  of  the  healing  art. 

The  first  stage,  as  I  have  remarked,  resembles 
in  all  respects  a  common  catarrh  or  cold ;  and 
consequently  the  treatment  should  be  the  same. 
In  short,  everything  should  be  done  in  the  way  of 
bathing,  air,  exercise,  diet,  and  in  the  hygienic 
habits  throughout,  that  may  be,  to  fortify  and  in- 
vigorate the  general  health.  I  believe  all  authori- 
ties agree  on  this  one  point — tbat  fresh  air,  ex- 
ercise, prudent  exposure  out  of  doors  daily,  cold 
bathing,  and,  in  short,  the  tonic  plan  generally,  is 
the  best  possible  course  that  can  be  followed  in  this 
disease.  Dr.  Mackintosh  tells  us  that  he  has  seen 
the  greatest  advantages  in  this  disease,  as  in  many 
other  cases  of  chronic  bronchial  affections,  from 
sponging  the  body  with  water,  or  vinegar  and 
water,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  "  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, in  1840,"  says  Dr.  Dunglison,  "it  was  stated, 
that  rubbing  the  chest  with  cold  water,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  so  much  activity 
as  to  produce  a  rubefacient  (reddening)  effect,  was 
frequently  of  great  use."  Dr.  Elliotson  remarks 
that  "  after  a  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
use  of  the  cold  shower  bath."  And  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Good  tells  us  that  "  cold  bathing,  so  far  as  his 
own  experience  extended,  had  proved  more  cer- 
tainly and  rapidly  remedial  than  any  other  pre- 
scription whatever."  The  effects  of  fresh  air,  also, 
which  belong  to  the  same  category  of  therapeutic 
agents,  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  re- 
commendation. Even  the  change  from  one  room 
to  another  is  often  productive  of  manifest  improve- 
ment. This  fact  is  very  well  understood  by  peo- 
ple generally.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  some 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  children 
frequently  across  the  ferries,  where  the  air  is  pure 
and  fresh,  and  with  the  best  of  results. 

Sometimes,  however,  mischief  is  done,  by  ex- 
posing the  child  to  a  great  change  suddenly.  This 
happens  oftener  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
kept  too  closely  confined  within  doors,  and  in 
over-heated  rooms.  If  the  apartments  be  kept 
at  all  times  sufficiently  ventilated  and  of  proper 
temperature,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  the 
child  is  at  the  same  time  bathed  daily  in  cool  or 
cold  water,  it  can  seldom  receive  any  harm  from 
being  taken  out  into  the  open  air.  Nothing  in 
the  medical  art  is  better  established  than  the  great 
value  of  cold  bathing  and  ventilation  as  a  means  of 
preventing  colds. 

The  second  or  inflammatory  stage  of  hooping- 
cough  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  gene- 
ral feverishness ;  and  in  connection  with  this  dis- 
ease there  may  be  at  the  same  time  some  other,  of 
inflammatory  type.  In  all  such  cases,  the  great  in 
dication  of  treatment  is  to  subdue  the  abnormal 
heat  "Without  attention  to  this  matter,  we  might, 
as  Dr.  Elliotson  observes,  "give  all  the  anti-spas- 
modic s,  all  the  narcotics,  and  all  the  other  medi- 
cines that  are  Supposed  to  have  a  direct  influence 
over  the  spasm,  and  yet  do  no  good ;  we  should, 
in  fact,  make  the  patient  worse ;  and  if  nature 
were  not  to  get  the  better  of  us,  and  cure  the  in- 
dividual, there  is  every  probability  that  great 
mischief  would  be  done." 

The  water  treatment,  properly  managed,  it  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  at  this  late  day,  is  the 


best,  safest,  and  most  effectual  means  possible  for 
reducing  general  feverishness,  of  whatever  kind. 
As  to  what  amount  is  to  be  given,  the  nature  of 
the  case  should  determine.  One  patient  may  need 
few  baths  in  a  day,  another  many ;  and,  in  all 
eases,  enough  of  the  water  processes  should  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  keep  the  general  fever  constantly  in 
check. 

The  Wet  Jacket. — There  is  one  method  of  prac- 
tice, which  I  have  adopted  with  marked  success. 
It  may  be  resorted  to  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  the  cough  is  present.  I  refer  to  the  use  of 
the  wet  jacket.  "We  make,  of  linen  cloth — sheet- 
ing, usually,  although  heavy  cotton  will  answer 
the  purpose  tolerably  well — a  jacket,  with  arm- 
holes,  that  covers  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body ; 
two  or  three  thicknesses  are  worn  at  a  time.  It 
should  be  re-wet  in  from  one  to  three  hours,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  always  before  it  becomes 
too  warm  or  dry.  In  the  hottest  weather  there 
would  be  danger  of  its  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  by  the  heat  retained,  if  it  were  not  changed 
very  often.  In  cold  weather  there  may  be  flan- 
nel enough  over  the  wet  to  keep  up  a  comfortable 
degree  of  warmth.  This,  especially  in  bad  cases, 
should  be  worn  constantly.  In  some  cases,  where 
it  has  been  left  off  for  a  short  time — as,  for  in- 
stance, an  hour  or  two  only — the  fits  of  coughing 
have  at  once  grown  worse,  and,  on  putting  it  on 
again,  the  unfavorable  symptoms  have  as  quickly 
vanished. 

The  Bath. — In  connection  with  the  wet  jacket, 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  two  to  four 
ablutions  in  the  twenty-four  hours — with  water 
not  entirely  cold — at  from  60°  to  70°  Fahrenheit, 
according  to  the  child's  strength,  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  colder  the  weather,  the  cooler 
the  water  used.  But  I  conclude  that  there  is  no 
need  of  using  it  at  a  lower  temperature  than  60° 
Fahrenheit.  Certain  I  am  that  there  is  no  need 
of  doing  any  great  violence  to  the  child's  feelings 
by  using  the  water  very  cold.  Tepid  water — by 
which  we  mean  a  temperature  of  from  *70°  to 
90° — is  cold  water  in  effect,  only  milder  in  de- 
gree. We  may  give  the  tepid  bath  oftener  and 
longer  at  a  time,  if  necessary  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect. 

The  shallow  bath  I  regard  the  best  form.  Any 
common  tub  may  be  used;  and  if  the  child  objects 
to  sitting  down  in  the  water,  as  is  often  the  case, 
he  may  stand  while  the  water  is  poured,  cupful 
by  cupful,  over  him.  Or  it  may  be  laved,  so  to 
say,  upon  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  sponge  or 
large  towel. 

The  Wet  Sheet. — In  some  cases  I  have  advised 
the  packing,  loosely  applied,  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  bath  after  it.  This  method 
may  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the  wet  jacket, 
if  it  be  desirable,  at  any  time.  If  the  child  is  very 
young,  the  sheet  should  be  placed  loosely  round 
its  body,  with  blankets  sufficient  to  insure  com- 
fortable warmth,  and  then  held  in  the  lap  to  sleep. 
A  young  child  usually  sleeps  better  while  thus 
held  than  in  bed. 

If  the  child  swoon  or  faint  away  from  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  carrying  it  to  the  open  air,  and 
sprinkling  cold  water  upon  it,  is  the  best  means 
of  reviving  it.  It  is  possible  for  a  child  to  die  in 
such  fits — such  cases  having  been  known  to 
occur — and  so  trifling  a  matter  as  sprinkling  cold 


water  upon  the  surface,  might  easily,  in  some 
cases,  make  all  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.     These  fits  are  often  hard  to  bear. 

The  Diet. — As  in  all  inflammatory  diseases, 
so  in  hooping-cough,  the  diet  should  be  light, 
rather  spare,  and  of  unstimulating  kind. 

The  Clothing— This  should  be  loose,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  the  whole 
surface.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  such  as 
to  insure  a  comfortable  temperature  in  the  cool 
and  cold  seasons  ;  in  the  hot  there  could  scarcely 
be  too  little  ;  one  single  light  flowing  garment 
would  be  better  than  to  have  more.  It  should  be 
remembered,  in  reference  to  this,  as  in  all  other 
inflammatory  diseases,  that,  while  the  heat  is  above 
the  natural  standard,  it  is  the  very  next  thing  to 
impossible  in  any  way  to  take  a  cold.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  cases  in  which  the  water  treat- 
ment is  practised. 

"Water  Drinking. — It  is  of  great  importance  in 
hooping-cough,  that  all  the  water  used  for  cooking, 
as  well  as  for  drinking  and  bathing,  be  pure  and 
soft.  All  families  may,  at  a  trifling  expense  in  the 
construction  of  cisterns,  have  always  an  abundance 
of  the  best  and  purest  water,  that  which  falls 
from  the  clouds.  Pure,  filtered  rain-water,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  ice  in  the  hot  season,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  make  it  palatable,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  luxuries,  as  well  as  highly  conducive  to  health. 
Let  the  child,  then,  with  hooping-cough,  have  as 
much  pure  soft  water  as  it  will  take  ;  during  the 
paroxysms  of  coughing  it  will  be  manifestly  re- 
lieved if  it  can  be  induced  to  take  small  draughts 
of  fluid  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  management, 
the  more  freely  we  use  the  pure  soft  element, 
both  internally  and  externally,  the  less  thick  and 
tenacious  will  be  the  phlegm,  the  less  the  quanti- 
ty expectorated,  and  the  less  violent  and  trouble- 
some the  symptoms  of  every  kind. 

In  the  third  stage,  or  decline  of  the  disease,  the 
treatment  should  be,  according  to  circumstances, 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  stage,  and  always  such 
as  is  calculated  to  fortify  and  invigorate  the  gene- 
ral health.  If  boils  make  their  appearance,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  the  decline  of  the  disease,  we 
are  to  regard  the  symptom  as  a  good  one. 

If  the  hooping-cough  occurs  in  connection  with 
any  other  disease,  we  are  simply  to  treat  the  case 
according  to  the  symptoms,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  mere  names. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  though  not 
all,  that  we  cannot  by  any  means  whatever  short- 
en the  duration  of  this  malady.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  we  cannot,  we  know  that  we  may,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  mitigate  its  severity  by  the  water 
treatment,  and  doubtless,  in  some  instances,  save 
life,  where,  in  the  ordinary  methods,  the  patient 
would  be  lost. 
W.-C.  Institution,  Twelfth  st.  and  University  PI. 


A  Change  of  Dress.— Mormon  women,  it  is  said, 
have  commenced  dressing  in  pantaloons.  Then,  they 
have  shown  good  sense  in  one  thing,  at  least. 


Some  slandering  bachelor  says  it  is  "much  joy" 
when  you  first  get  married,  but  is  more  jawij  after  a 
year  or  so. 


Fishing  in  Milk  —Lately,  a  living  trout  was  found 
swimming  in  the  "  new  milk"  supplied  by  a  contractor 
to  the  Killarney  (Ireland)  workhouse. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

BY  SYLVESTER  GRAHAM. 

Gone,  loved  one,  gone  1 
And  we  thy  bright  form  shall  behold  no  more  ! 
With  what  celerity  thou  wast  hurried  on 
To  death's  wide  yawning  door  t 
Bnt  yester-week  we  saw  thee  full  of  life, 
With  a  proud  bearing  and  a  stately  tread  ; 
The  crown  of  health  was  on  thy  head  ; 
In  thy  waTm  heart  still  warmer  hopes  were  rife. 

Thy  laughing  eye 
Was  radiant  with  a  blithsome  spirit's  light, 

And  onward  swept 
Far  over  flowery  fields  of  coming  joy. 
In  early  manhood's  might 
And  noble  pride, 
Thou  didst  go  forth  with  nothing  to  annoy  ; 

Pressing  toward  the  goal 
Of  all  thy  fond  heart's  hopes,  with  eager  stride, 
And  thy  expectant  soul 
Kenned  not  the  doom  that  so  hard  by  thee  slept. 
Now  thou  art  to  earth, 
As  if  thou  hads't  not  been  : 
In  its  mixed  scenes  of  woe  and  mirth, 

Thou'It  never  more  be  seen  ; 
The  social  hearth 
No  more  shall  be 
Made  glad  by  thee  ; 
And  hearts  that  loved  thee  passing  well, 
No  more  with  sweet  delight  shall  own 
Thy  joyous  presence,  nor  shall  swell 
In  sympathy  with  thine.    The  place 

That  thee  halh  known, 
Again  shall  know  thee  never. 
Thy  days  have  flown. 
And  every  trace 
Of  thee  is  gone  from  earth  forever  1 
O,  how  the  heart  with  faintness  doth  grow  sick, 

In  contemplation  of  the  ills  of  life, 
Which  strew  the  path  of  man  so  darkly  thick 
With  blighted  hopes  and  disappointment's  strife  I 
How  the  rough-edged  knife 
Of  stern  adversity  doth  sever 

The  tenderest  ties, 
And  separate  forever 
Hearts  which  in  love's  fond  alliance  had  combined  ; 
Leaving  behind 
A  pang  which  never  dies, 
A  wound  which  never  heals. 
How  fell  calamity's  fierce  grasp  doth  ring 
The  ner\'e  which  keener  feels — 
The  soul  fraught  string 
Which  binds  us  to  life's  dearest  thing  ! 
And  is  it  not  enough  that  man, 
Blind,  erring,  wayward,  frail, 
Whose  longest  life  is  bnt  a  span, 
Made  up  of  feebleness  and  ail ; — 
O,  is  it  not 
Enough  that  he 
Is  so  afflicted  in  his  lot, 

With  ever  clustering  misery, — 
So  beaten  by  the  iron  flail 
Of  scourging  Heaven, 
To  chasten  him  from  sin's  deep  leaven, 
Bnt  must  he  he  more  sorely  curs'd 
Than  by  the  damning  sin  at  first, 
In  that  to  which  he  looks  for  life 
With  most  relying  trust  ? 

In  this  sad  world, 
To  means  of  death  so  rife, 

Must  man  impart 
Apollyon's  most,  destructive  mace,] 
And  most  envenomed  dart, 
Whose  work  immense 
Exceedeth  that  of  sword  and  pestilence, 
Slaying  alike  the  cowardly  and  brave, — 
Assailing  all  the  race'? 
Must  men  be  thrust 
Into  death's  forced  embrace, 
Like  beasts  into  the  charnel  mart? 

Headlong  hurled, 
In  multitudes,  to  an  untimely  grave, 
By  the  deadly  virtues  of  "  the  healing  art  ?'' 
Northampton,  Mass. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  EYE. 

Fig.  1. — A  longitudinal  section  of   the   globe    of  the   eye. 

1.  The  sclerotic,  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  1.  The  cornea, 
received  wilhin  the  interior  margin  of  the  sclerotic,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  a  beveled  edge.  3.  The  choroid, 
connected  anteriorly  with  (4)  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  (5;  the 
ciliary  processes.  C.  The  iris.  7.  The  pupil.  8.  The  third 
layer  of  the  eye,  the  retina,  terminating  anteriorly  by  an  ab- 
rupt border  at  the  commencement  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
9.  The  canai  of  Petit,  which  encircles  the  lens  (12)  ;  the  thin 
layer  in  front  of  this  canal  is  the  zonula  ciliaris,  a  prolongation 
of  the  vascular  layer  of  the  retina  to  the  lens.  10.  The  an- 
terior chamber  of  (he  eye,  containing  the  aqueous  humor:  the 
lining  membrane  by  which  the  humor  is  secreted  is  represented 
in  the  diagram.  11.  The  posterior  chamber.  12.  The  lens, 
more  convex  behind  than  before,  and  enclosed  in  its  proper 
capsule.  13.  The  vitreous  humor  enclosed  in  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, and  in  cells  formed  in  its  interior  by  that  membrane.  14. 
A  tubular  sheath  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  serves  for 
the  passage  of  the  artery  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  15.  The 
neurilemma  of  the  optic  nerve,  16.  The  arteria  centralis  re- 
tinae, embedded  iu  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Fig.  2. — A  dissection  of  the  eyeball,  showing  its  second  tunic, 
and  the  mode  of  the  distribution  of  the  venie  vorlicosa;  of  the 
choroid.  After  Arnold.  1.  Part  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  2.  The 
optic  nerve.  3,  3.  The  choroid  coat.  4.  The  ciliary  ligament. 
5.  The  iris.  6,  6.  The  venoo  vorticosa?.  7,  7.  The  trunks  of 
the  venae  vorticosje  at  the  point  where  they  have  pierced  the 
sclerotica.  8,  8.  The  posterior  ciliary  veins,  which  enter  the 
eyeball  in  company  with  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  by  pierc- 
ing the  sclerotic  at  9.  10.  One  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves,  ae" 
companied  by  a  long  ciliary  vein. 

Fig.  3. — The  anterior  segment  of  a  transverse  section  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  seen  from  within.  1.  The  divided  edge  of 
the  three  tnnics;  sclerotic,  choroid  (the  dark  layer),  and  retina. 

2.  The  pupil.  3.  The  iris,  the  surface  presented  to  view  in  this 
section  being  the  uvea.  4.  The  ciliary  processes.  5.  The  scal- 
loped anterior  bolder  of  the  retina. 

Fig  4. — The  posterior  segment  of  a  transverse  seetion  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  seen  from  within.  1.  The  divided  edge  of 
the  three  tunics.  The  membrane  covering  the  whole  internal 
surface  is  the  retina.  2.  The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  with 
the  arteria  centralis  retina;  piercing  its  centre.  3,  3.  The  rami- 
fications of  the  arteria  centralis.  4.  The  foramen  of  Soemmer- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  ;  the  shade  from  the 
sides  of  the  section  obscures  the  limbus  luteus  which  surrounds 
it.  5.  A  fold  of  the  retina,  which  generally  obscures  the  fora- 
men of  Soemmering  after  the  eye  has  been  opened. 

Fig.  6. — The  appendages  of  the  eye.  1.  The  superior  tar- 
sal cartilage.  2.  The  lower  border  of  the  cartilage,  on  which 
are  seen  the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  3.  The  infe- 
rior tarsal  cartilage  :  along  the  upper  border  of  this  cartilage 
the  opening  of  the  Meibomian  glands  are  likewise  seen.  4.  The 
lachrymal  gland — its  superior  or  orbital  portion.  5.  Its  inferior 
or  palpebral  portion.  6.  The  lachrymal  ducts.  7.  The  plica  semi- 
lunaris. 8.  The  caruncula  lachrymalis.  9.  The  puncta  lachry- 
malia  of  the  lachrymal  canals.  10.  The  superior  lachrymal 
canal.  11.  The  inferior  lachrymal  canal.  12.  The  lachrymal 
sac.  14.  The  dilatation  of  the  nasal  duct,  where  it  opens  into 
the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.     15.  The  nasal  duct. 


MAXIMS  IN  WATER  CURE. 

REGULAR  TILTING. 
BY  E.  A.  KITTREDGE,  M.  D. 

In  reducing  inflammation  or  fever,  do  that  which 
will  effect  your  object  quickest,  without  compromising 
the  general  health.  Applying  cold  water  will  allay 
inflammation  quicker  than  anything  else  in  the  known 
world  ;  therefore  cold  water  should  be  used. 

Never  bleed  ;  for,  however  great  the  "  phlogisis"  or 
fullness  of  the  bloodvessels  may  be,  it  can  be  much 
more  easily  remedied  by  the  proper  application  of  wa- 
ter and  abstinence  from  food. 

Never  give  cathartics,  as  they  only  make  a  bad 
matter  worse,  and  are  ngver  necessary,  as  sitz-baths, 
injections,  &c,  are  all-sufficient. 

Never  use  drug  emetics,  as  warm  water,  persever- 
ingly  adminislered,  will  do  all  that  ever  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  vomiting,  and,  if  properly  given, 
never  produces  cramps,  whereas  drug  emetics  frequent- 
ly do,  and  sometimes  death. 

Never  use  blisters  of  flies,  or  antimony,  as  they  make 
a  useless  and  a  very  troublesome  sore,  and,  in  delicate 
constitutions,  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  nervous 
system  in  a  manner  always  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
fatal. 


Sea-Sickness. — M.  Currie,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Paris  Academy,  has  pointed  out  the  cause  of  sea- 
sickness ;  he  has  shown  that  it  depends  upon  the 
movement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  floats,  as  it 
were,  in  the  abdomen.  It  descends  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  vessel,  and  then,  ascending,  pushes  up  the 
stomach  and  the  diaphragm.  His  theory,  well  ex- 
plained, was  well  received,  and  Magendie  and  Ker- 
atjdien  gave  their  assent  to  it.  But  his  remedy  was 
thought  more  ingenious  than  practicable.  It  was  to 
breathe  in  with  every  downward  movement  of  the 
vessel,  and  expire  the  air  with  its  ascent.  What 
seems  more  easy,  and  is  known  to  be  more  effectual, 
is  a  horizontal  position  in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  and 
a  tisrht  bandage  over  the  abdomen. 


Pretty  Well  Paid. — Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  receiv- 
ed from  the  e;tate  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  $1,200  for  his 
last  visits  and  attendance,  merely  looking  upon  the 
patient  and  doing  absolutely  nothing — Sir  Robert  re- 
fusing to  have  his  rib  set,  owing  to  his  acute  sensitive- 
ness of  pain. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  PESTILENCE. 
BY    DOUGLAS    JERROLD. 

a  constitutional  dialogue  between  jones  and  brown. 

Jones. 
Why,  Brown,  how  well  you  look,  I  say, 

In  this  alarming  season, 
To  what  you  did  the  other  day  ! 

Old  fellow,  what's  the  reason  ? 

Brown. 
Well.  I  do  feel  an  altered  man, 

For  which  1  owe  thanksgiving  ; 
I've  also  rather  changed  the  plan 

And  manner  of  my  living. 

Jones. 
What  would  I  give  to  be  like  you  I 

I'm  ill  and  melancholy: 
I  wish  you'd'tell  me  what  to  do, 

To  look  so  fresh  and  jolly. 

Brown. 
Then,  first  of  all,  betimes  I  rise, 

And  wash  myself  all  over, 
Not  cleansing  only  what  your  eyes 

Are  able  to  discover  : 

My  wife  and  children,  too,  I  make, 

To  arm  the  constitution, 
Each  morn  their  soap  and  water  take, 

And  do  the  like  ablution. 

Scrubb'd  sweet  and  clean  I've  had  my  home, 

from  garret  to  foundation  ; 
And  taken  care,  in  every  room, 

To  'stablish  ventilation. 

Beneath  my  kitchen  ran  a  drain, 

Which  oft  the  nose  offended  ; 
The  sink  was  faulty,  it  was  plain — 

I  caused  it  to  be  mended. 

The  money  saved  in  drink,  I  spend 

In  good  nutritious  diet 
And  warm  apparel ;  now,  my  friend, 

You  know  my  system — try  it. 

Then  epidemics  you  may  view 

With  very  slight  misgiving  ; 
They  seldom  trouble  people  who 

Adopt  my  style  of  living. 

Jones. 
I  think  you're  right ;  and  mean  to  try 

Your  measures  of  protection  : 
And  so — please  goodness — shall  defy 

Contagion  and  infection. 

Note. — There  is  truth  as  well  as  rhyme  in  the  above, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  "  our  dear  people"  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  family. 
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ACCIDENTS  AND  EMERGENCIES.* 

An  interval  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the  occurence  of  an  accident  and 
the  arrival  of  medical  aid.  Accidents  often  occur  under  circumstances  which  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  procure  the  services  of  a  physician  before  it  is  too  late.  In- 
deed, emergencies  frequently  arise  in  the  course  of  our  lives — particularly  when  tra- 
veling by  railroad,  steamboat,  stage-coach,  etc. — in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  modes  of  treatment  in  certain  cases  becomes  invaluable,  as  often  the  future 
health  and  happiness  of  ourselves  or  those  near  to  us  depend  on  such  knowledge. 
To  furnish  information  which  shall  be  useful  at  such  times,  the  following  brief  and 
comprehensive  directions  are  presented. 

Bleeding  occurs  either  from  an  artery,  vein,  or  the  small  vessels  which  join  the 
arteries  with  the  veins.  It  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  spontaneously, 
from  various  internal  organs.  If  the  person  show  signs  of  fainting,  do  but  little  to 
rally  him,  as  fainting  tends  to  stop  bleeding. 

1.  ARTERIAL  BLEEDING. 

Arterial  bleeding  is  known  from  the 
bright  scarlet  color  of  the  blood,  and  from 
its  issuing  in  jerks.  To  stop  it,  put  your 
finger  in  the  wound  and  press  upon  the 
bleeding  aperture,  and  as  long  as  this  pres- 
sure is  properly  applied,  bleeding  cannot 
occur  (Fig.  1).  Or,  tie  a  handkerchief 
twice  round  the  limb  above  the  injury, 
and  place  a  piece  of  stick  in  it,  and  turn 
till  the  pressure  is  so  great  that  the  blood 
cannot  flow  (Fig.  2).  Orj  fold  a  piece  of 
soft  rag  several  times,  and  put  it  quickly 
over  the  aperture, and  secure  it  in  its  proper 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 

place  by  a  piece  of  broad  tape,  or  a  bandage  (Fig.  3). 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  3. 

2.  VENOUS  BLEEDING. 

Venous  blood  is  dark  colored,  and  flows  continuously.     Stop  it  by  the  pressure  of 
the  finger_(Fig.  1),  or  piece  of  linen  (Fig.  3). 

13.  POISONED  WOUNDS. 

Sometimes  great  injury  arises  from  poison 
being  introduced  into  a  wound,  such  as  dead 
animal  matter,  etc.  Place  a  ligature  tightly 
round  the  limb,  a  little  way  above  the  point  of 
injury,  and  only  so  tightly  that  it  shall  favor, 
but  not  stop  the  bleeding  (Fig  7).  Wash  well 
with  warm  water,  and  place  one  end  of  a  large 
quill,  or  small  tube,  over  the  wound,  and  keep 
sucking  at  the  other,  which  will  produce  a  va- 
cuum, and  act  as  a  cupping  glass  (Fig.  8). 
"When  the  wound  is  poisoned,  the  parts  around 
speedily  swell  to  an  alarming  extent,  requir- 
ing the  constant  care  of  the  surgeon  to  prevent 
its  extension  over  the  whole  body. 


19.  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

The  action  of  a  hot  body  on  the  skin  is  call- 
ed a  scald,  if  the  hot  body  be  fluid,  such  as 
boiling  water  or  melted  grease.  If  the  sub- 
stance be  solid,  or  if  the  injury  arise  from  the 
effect  of  the  fire,  it  is  called  a  burn.  When  the 
clothes  catch  fire,  roll  the  person  in  the  carpet 
or  hearth-rug,  or  bed-blanket,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  stifle  the  flames,  leaving  only  the 
head  out  for  breathing  (Fig.  12). 

The  effect  of  burns  are  three-fold — redness 
and  pain,  blisters,  and  the  total  destruction  of 
the  part. 


Fig.  8. 


*  From  "  Accidents  and  Emergencies:  a  Guide,  containing  Directions  for  Treatment 
in  Bleeding,  Outs,  Stabs,  Braises,  Sprains,  Ruptures,  Broken  Bones,  Dislocations,  Railway  and 
Steamboat  Accidents,  Burns  and  Scalds,  Explosions,  Bites  of  Mad  Dogs,  Inflammations,  Cho- 
lera, Diarrhoea,  Injured  Eyes,  Choking,  Poisons,  Fits,  Sun  Stroke,  Lightning,  Drowning,  etc., 
etc.  By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.  With  Alterations,  Corrections,  and  Appendix,  by  Dr.  R.  T. 
Trall.  Illustrated  with  engravings."  Published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  J31  Nassau  Street 
New  York. 


Fig  12. 

Apply  cold  wet  cloths  until  the  heat,  redness,  and  pain  ab^te  ;  then,  if  the  skin 
be  entire,  a  wet  cloth  covered  with  a  dry  one.  If  the  surface  be  destroyed,  apply 
linen  covered  with  any  bland  oil  or  cerate.  If  blisters  arise,  leave  them  ajone,  if  not 
very  tense  ;  and  if  they  be  very  tense,  puncture  with  a  fine  needle,  and  keep  on  the 
lint  and  oiled  silk. 

Absence  of  pain  over  the  injured  part  is  a  bad  sign,  and  shows  that  it  is  destroyed. 
Apply  linen  and  oiled  silk  as  before,  or  bread-and-water  poultice. 

If  shock  exists,  constant  care  alone  can  save  the  patient.  See  Shock  (53) . 
Afterward,  if  excessive  sleepiness,  stupor,  or  difficulty  of  breathing  set  in,  or  great 
pain  ensue  about  the  stomach,  danger  exists.  The  surgeon  should  always  attend 
even  the  slightest  burns,  if  large  in  size,  for  then,  especially  in  children,  there  is 
always  ground  for  alarm. 

25.  ADDER-BITE. 

We  have,  fortunately,  in  this  country  (England),  but  one  poisonous  reptile 
(Fig.  14),  which  is  called  in  some  counties  the  viper,  in  others  the  adder.   It  may 


be  known  from  the  common  snake,  which  is  quite  harmless,  by  a  series  of  black 
lozenge-shaped  marks  down  its  back.  If  a  person  be  bitten,  proceed  as  for  a  poisoned 
wound  (No.  13,  Figs.  7  and  8). 

35.  MATTERY  EYES. 

When  the  eyes  run  with  matter,  it  is  very  serious,  and  the  matter  is  eminently 
contagious.  Wipe  away  the  matter,  and  wash  with  tepid  or  warm  water  very 
frequently,  and  gently  squirt  it  between  the  lids.  Neglect  for  twenty-four  hours 
may  irrecoverably  cause  the  loss  of  the  eye. 

42.    OPIUM— LAUDANUM. 

Excite  vomiting.  Dash  cold  water  over  the  face  ;  make  the  patient  walk  be- 
tween two  persons  ;  pull  the  hair,  or  otherwise  inflict  pain  to  prevent  sleep.  This 
treatment  must  be  pursued  for  many  hours. 

43.  STUNNING. 

Place  the  patient  in  bed  with  head  slightly  raised.  Apply  warmth  to  the  feet 
and  legs.  Sprinkle  cold  water  on  the  face,  and  apply  a  cold  wet  cloth  to  the  fore- 
head. Keep  very  quiet.  If  the  head  be  manifestly  broken,  look  to  bleeding  (1). 
Place  the  patient  in  the  same  position  as  for  Apoplexy. 

FITS. 

Fits  are  intervals  of  unconsciousness,  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  the  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  feeling,  and  tasting  are  lost,  or  very  much  diminished,  and  the  power 
of  motion  is  interfered  with,  or  takes  place  involuntarily! 


44.  FAINTING. 

Face  and  lips  turn  pale  ;  the  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt. 

Place  the  patient  flat  (Fig.  21).     If  he  can  swallow,  give  cold  water. 


If  the  cold- 


Fig.  21. 

ness  of  the  extremities  continue,  apply  hot  bottles  (8)  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and 
cold  water  to  the  head. 


^^ 
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45.    APOPLEXY. 


The  pulse  is  generally  strong  ;  the  patient  usually  shows  symptoms  of  pain  or 
oppression  over  the  head,  which  is  aggravated  when  the  patient  lies  down,  bome- 
times  half  the  face  drops,  or  half  the  body  becomes  powerless. 

48.    SUN  STROKE. 
This  very  rarely  occurs  in  this  country  (England).     The  symptoms  in  the  cases 
which  1  have  seen  much  resemble  Apoplexy,  and  require  to  he  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

49.  LIGHTNING. 

If  symptoms  of  Apoplexy  exist,  treat  as  for  that  fit.  If  the  heart's  action  be 
stopped,  treat  as  for  Sudden  Death  (60) . 

50.  HYSTERICS, 

Patients  select  a  comfortable  place  for  this  fit.  The  patient  usually  cries  or 
laughs  immoderately.     The  pulse  is  much  altered. 


Fig.  23. 

Place  the  head  over  a  basin,  and  pour  water  from  a  jug  over  the  head  and  chest 
till  the  patient  becomes  chilly  and  revives.  Never  use  anything  but  cold  water  for 
the  hysterical  fit,  unless  the  party  turn  very  cold,  when  you  should  discontinue  it, 
and  apply  warmth  to  the  feet.  I  once  saw  the  cold  applied  for  three  hours,  but  the 
patient  was  quite  well  the  next  day. 

54.    DROWNING. 

Strip  off  the  wet  clothes  ;  cover  the  body  with  other  clothes,  to  maintain  the  heat ; 
wrap  up  in  blankets,  and  give  the  warmth  hy  hot  bottles  placed  in  contact  with  all 
parts  of  the  body.  A  hot  bath  is  also  of  great  value.  Have  several  assistants  to 
rub  the  body  with  their  hands.  Clear  the  mucus  from  the  mouth,  hold  the  nose, 
and  then  suck  the  foul  air  with  a  tube,  and  blow  in  fresh  air  in  the  same  manner. 


(4.)  The  Pulse.— The  pulse  may  be  best  felt 
an  inch  above  the  root  of  the  thumb,  and  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  (Fig. 
25.)  Where  there  is  any  doubt,  apply  your  ear 
over  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  may  sometimes  be  heard,  even  when 
the  pulse  can  scarcely  be  felt. 

[Besides  the  above,  the  little  work  from  which 
we  extract,  contains  many  other  useful  hints, 
including  the  various  processes  of  the  Water- 
Cure,  with  all  the  illustrations ;  which  every 
family  should  understand. 


Fig.  24. 

Restoration  has  followed  after  eight  hours'  perseverance.  Attempts  at  resuscita- 
tion had  better  always  be  continued  for  twelve  hours,  or  longer,  if  there  be  any  signs 
of  life. 


Fig.  25. 


The  price  of  the  work  is  only  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail 

anv  nnsf,  nffip.A 


to  any  post  office. 


The  Water-Cure  Library,  in  seven  12mo.  volumes.    New  York:  Published  hy 
Fowlers  and  Wells. 

"  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  Hydropathy  as  a 
curative  system,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  interest  and  favor  with  which  the 
writings  of  its  professors  have  been  received  by  the  great  mass  of  readers  in  this 
country.  This  may  he  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  simplicity  of  style,  and  the  tone 
of  plain,  practical  common  sense,  with  which  most  of  these  productions  are  pretty 
strongly  marked.  They  have  more  the  air  of  actual  household  life— they  take 
more  direct  hold  of  the  various  aches  and  pains  which  are  every  day  met  with — and 
they  aim  more  exclusively  at  showing  the  invalid  the  best  means  of  procuring  re- 
lief for  his  sufferings,  than  the  generality  of  medical  works  which  are  written  for 
the  professional  student,  and  which  savor  of  the  hospital,  the  dissecting-room,  and 
post-mortem  examinations — the  significant  close  of  the  series  of  fashionable  methods 
of  medical  education.  The  Water-Cure  publications,  moreover,  are  usually  full 
and  explicit  in  regard  to  the  means  of  preserving  health  ;  they  abound  in  valuable 
suggestions  concerning  diet,  regimen,  exercise,  the  government  of  the  passions,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  habits — presenting  a  great  fund  of  advice,  which  commends  it- 
self by  its  plainness  and  availability  to  those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclina- 
tion to  peruse  the  more  pretending  treatises  of  the  old-school  professors. 

"  The  issue  of  the  '  Water-Cure  Library'  by  Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells  is  an 
expressive  sign  of  the  demand  for  medical  or  rather  physiological  reading- — as  the 
pure  element  is  the  only  medicine  known  to  Hydropathy— of  this  description,  and 
will  serve,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  gratify  the  taste  by  which  it  has  been  called, 
forth.  It  consists  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Water-Cure  that  have  already  appeared  from  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  this 
country,  including  the  translation  of  several  standard  treatises  from  the  German. 

"  In  the  seven  volumes  comprising  this  '  Library,'  the  reader  will  find  a  general 
statement  of  the  principles  of  the  Water-Cure  practice  ;  its  application  to  the  innu. 
merable  forms  of  disease,  and  copious  directions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
by  the  patient,  when  no  practitioner  is  at  hand.  The  views  presented  on  dietetics 
are  often  of  a  character  to  call  forth  dissent,  even  from  advocates  of  physiological 
reform,  but  they  are  sustained  with  ability,  and  are  suited  to  direct  attention  to  a 
subject  which  will  not  be  settled  without  further  discussion.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  issue  of  this  work  will  be  welcomed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  nume- 
rous inquirers  who  are  in  pursuit  of  the  true  system  of  health,  and  who  already  feel 
themselves  deeply  in  debt  to  the  publications  of  the  house  which  has  taken  such  au 
active  part  in  the  leading  reforms  of  the  day . " 

Thus  writes  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that 
this  beautiful  Library  is  being  introduced  into  many  families,  as  a  Guide  in  the 
"  Home  Practice"  of  the  Water-Cure. 

The  price  of  this  Library  is  f  1  00  a  volume,  or  the  complete  set,  in  seven  vol- 
umes, will  be  furnished  at  Five  Dollars. 


The  melon  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  draws 
its  rich  and  luscious  juices  from  her  arid  and  barren  sands.  To  have  the  melon 
here  in  perfection,  it  must  he  grown  in  a  sandy  soil.  New  land,  fresh  from  the 
woods,  suits  them  best.  A  piece  of  new  land,  that  has  been  trod  by  cattle,  will 
produce  the  water-melon  of  monstrous  size.  All  melons,  to  he  kept  pure,  should 
not  be  planted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  squashes,  cucumbers,  or  gourds,  as  the 
seed  saved  from  these,  raised  in  close  proximity,  will  produce  melons  partaking  of 
the  nature  and  flavor  of  all  the  squash  tribe.  The  mixture  of  the  pollen  produces 
new  varieties,  but  rendering  all  worthless,  causing  the  melon  to  be  insipid,  the  cu- 
cumber to  be  overgrown  and  hollow,  the  squash  to  be  watery,  and  the  gourd- shell 
soft.  Water  and  musk-melons  may  he  planted  from  the  middle  of  March  through 
the  month  of  April.  Plant  water-melons  ten  feet  apart,  each  way,  some  eight  or 
ten  seeds  to  a  hill,  and  when  they  show,  thin  them  out  so  as  to  leave  four  plants  to 
a  hiil.  Musk-melons  may  be  planted  about  five  feet  apart,  and  thinned  out  in  the 
same  manner.  The  nutmeg,  or  citron  musk-melon,  is  the  finest  variety  cultivated. 
When  grown  in  perfection,  it  combines  the  flavor  of  the  strawberry  and  the  pine- 
apple ;  but  this  variety  should  not  be  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  any  other  melon.  To 
save  seed,  select  the  earliest  and  best  melons,  dry  the  seeds  in  the  shade,  and  put 
them  away  in  paper  bags.  Water-melon  seed  improves  with  age,  and  may  be  kept 
ten  years  to  advantage. 
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Our  Present  Enlarged  Form. — It  has  been  said 
by  a  friend  who  examined  the  proofs,  that  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  "  surpasses,  in  the  beauty  of  its  me- 
chanical execution,  all  other  journals  published  in 
America."  This  sounds  like  "  talking  large  ;"  but, 
on  looking  around,  ire  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  other  serial  publication  that  pleased  us  bet- 
ter. We  confess  we  like  it.  That  it  looks  well,  all 
will  admit ;  yet  that  is  by  no  means  the  principal  test 
of  its  value.  Does  it  read  well  \ — that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Our  modesty  compels  us  to  leave  this  question 
to  the  reader.  That  it  is  printed  on  new  and  beauti- 
ful types,  and  on  the  very  best  quality  of  superfine 
paper,  is  evident  to  every  beholder.  But  are  its  arti- 
cles acceptable,  sensible,  and  useful  1  If  so,  all  is 
well,  and  printers,  publishers,  and  readers  are  satisfied. 

GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON. 

BY  NOGGS. 

A  spirited  apothecary  in  this  city,  whose  enormous 
profits  enable  him  to  sport  his  tandem,  and  live  the 
life  of  one  of  the  fastest  of  our  "  fast  men,"  offers  to 
give  a  young  man  of  intelligence  and  education  the 
magnificent  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  the  man 
board  himself,  with  the  flattering  prospect  of  having 
twenty-five  dollars  added  each  year  for  five  years,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  art  of  compounding 
medicine — a  business  just  about  as  difficult  to  learn  as 
that  of  a  fancy  restaurant,  and  very  similar,  the  latter 
being  far  less  injurious  ! 

True,  the  business  of  an  apothecary  has  been  very 
lucrative ;  but  times  have  altered,  and  are  altering 
fast. 

Even  now  the  best  part  of  most  of  our  druggists' 
business  is  selling  soda,  mead,  segars,  liquors,  confec- 
tionary, and  fancy  articles  generally  :  and  pretty  soon 
they  will  be  druggists  only  in  name,  having,  in  self- 
defence,  become  oyster  saloons,  or  something  of  that 
sort — the  people  having  become  so  disgusted  with 
drugs,  that  even  the  unprincipled  among  the  allopaths 
dare  not  prescribe  much  medicine. 

How  a  man  with  any  soul,  knowing  all  this,  could 
have  the  impudence  to  ask  a  young  man  to  throw 
away  his  five  most  precious  years,  is  more  than  I  can 
conceive  of. 

I  hear  good  reports  of  the  doings  of  hydropaths 
everywhere,  especially  in  your  own  city  of  Xew  York. 

This  way  we  are  coming  over  to  the  faith  (believino- 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  cold  water)  "like  sheep  over  a 

wall ! "      In  East   Cambridge,    Dr.   K has  just 

finished  a  very  well-attended  course  of  lectures  on  hv- 
dropathy,  and  "  everybody  that  was  anybody  "  was 
there,  from  the  members  in  Congress  down  to  the 
schoolboy.  Before  this,  only  two  copies  of  your  ex- 
cellent journal  were  taken;  now  twenty-five  are  al- 
ready subscribed  and  paid  for,  and  many  more  intend- 
ing soon  to  take  it. 

By  the  way,  have  you  seen  "  Dr.  Pillicody's  inge- 
nions  manner  of  accounting  for  the  success  of  arsenic 
in  '  curing'  bad  humors  1" 

"Pray  tell  me,"  says  Miss  Jemima,  "how  it  is 
arsenic  purifies  the  blood  V  "  Why,"  says  the  doctor, 
"  by  killing  the  humor,  and  the  humor  being  dead,  of 
course  the  blood  is  pure  !"  "  But  hmv  can  you  kill  a 
humor,  Doctor  1 — it  aint  a  critter,  is  "Tt  V  "  Humors 
are  said  to  exist  in  man,  and  of  course  must  be  alive  ! 
Arsenic  will  kill  anything,  and  of  course  it  will  kill  a 
humor !" 

A  man  hereabouts  has  been  lame  seven  years. 
Dr.  Warren  says  his  lameness  was  caused  by  bein°- 
poisoned  by  the  bite  of  a  leech ! 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  meets  next 
week,  when  much  important  business  is  expected  to  be 
done,  especially  about  dinner  time. 


REPLY  TO  NCGGS. 

Beloved  Hydro — Thy  "  gossipings"  are  as  sharp 
as  leech  bites,  and  twice  as  refreshing.  It  rejoiceth 
Gotham  exeedingly  to  behold  thy  endeavors  to  wash 
the  "  unctuous  matter"  off  the  "  cutaneous  skins"  of 
the  Boston  allopathies.  Their  "  sebaceous  follicles" 
need  amazingly  t©  be  opened  as  well  as  their  under- 
standings. 

Hereabouts  as  well  as  thereabouts  are  a  few  "  great 
guns"  of  the  profession,  whose  pilulce  tell  effectually 
on  the  theory  of  population  ;  and  I  assure  thee,  they 
are  "  some  pumpkins"  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
cod-  liver-  whale-or-any-common-fish-oilogy. 

Against  thy  "  sap-ieut  editor  of  a  medical  journal, 
we  can  boast  of  a  living  locomotive  gas-oineter,  which 
conducts  a  medical  gazette.  The  way  his  tank  ex- 
plodes ever  and  anon  when  brought  into  contact  with 
cold  water,  is  a  caution  to  Saltpeter.  He  argues 
from  the  strongest  possible  data,  being  his  own  strong- 
est possible  assertions,  and  reasons  on  the  high  pres- 
sure principle,  which  makes  a  terrible  noise  with 
dreadful  little  steam. 

Here  is  an  ensample  : — He  says  there  are  875  allo- 
pathies in  our  town  against  3-5  homoeopathists,  and 
from  this  compound  he  extracts  the  inference  that  al- 
lopathy must  be  all  right.     O  antimony  ! 

Xow,  we  have  at  least  875  rum-groceries,  and  not 
more  than  35  of  the  anti-grog  sort.  Isn't  the  rum 
business  the  rightest,  according  to  arithmetic  % 

It  makes  the  very  Croton  Reservoir  swell  with 
"fiery  indignation"  to  hear  these  learned  donkeys 
bray  so. 

Thy  Boston  physic  man,  who  don't  believe  in  wash- 
ing folks  very  often,  publishes  to  the  world  that  hy- 
dropathy is  running  out.  I  leave  thy  modest  face  to 
speak  for  the  Old  Cradle  ;  but,  as  to  York,  it's  pretty 
considerably  so.  It's  running  out,  and  over,  too.  Out 
to  all  the  regions  round  about,  and  over  all  creation. 
Does  thee  suppose  he  has  more  than  one  reader  to  our 
ten  1  Cause  why,  he  hasn't  more  than  a  tenth  part 
as  much  sense. 

That  same  neighbor  of  thine — that  man  of  "mark- 
ery"  and  acquainted  with  jalap,  which  is  pretty 
much  all — prays,  too,  that  the  Water-Cure  may  be 
soon  buried  so  low  that  the  waters  of  a  deluge  can 
never  wash  it  up  again.  There's  a  genius.  How  won- 
derfully the  ideas  of  some  men  don't  come  out  of  their 
heads  at  all !  Washing  up  cold  water  with  a  flood  of 
water  !  Such  logic  is  very  like  trying  to  get  the  poi- 
son of  a  disease  out  of  a  man's  blood  by  sending  a 
whole  apothecary-shop  full  of  poisons  after  it.  It's 
allopathy  to  the  life — to  the  death,  rather. 

Thy  gossip  alluded  to  a  doctor  who  was  doctored  to 
the  future  state  lately,  somewhere  down  East.  It  has 
often  attracted  notice  in  these  parts,  that  when  a  con- 
sultation of  regulars  is  held  over  a  regular,  he  is  apt 
to  get  finished  off  right  away.  Xot  long  ago,  a  regu- 
lar doctor  came  over  from  Jersey  to  be  doctored  by 
our  regular  doctors  in  the  regular  way.  The  doctor 
icas  doctored  through  a  regular  course,  and  in  just 
four  days  the  doctor  was  regularly  done  for  !  After 
he  died,  an  examination  was  made,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  nothing  could  have  saved  him  .'  Isn't  it 
true  that  the  profession  is  too  much  crowded  1 

A  word  confidentially.  Can't  we  contrive  some  way 
of  provoking  these  regulars  into  an  argumentation 
through  the  papers,  so  that  the  "  common  herd"  can 
see  both  sides  1  Let  the  allopathies  bring  on  as  many 
as  they  please  of  the  tallest  professors  they  can  scare 
up  between  Lake  Winipissiogee  and  Sundown,  and  one 
of  us — it  won't  need  both — will  handle  them  after  the 
similitude  of  David  and  the  Philistines.  What  does 
thee  think  1    Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Xoggs  and  all  the 


little  Xoggses. 


Quoggs. 


Wanted,  a  Driver  for  one  of  the  last  Stages  of  Con- 
sumption—an allopathic  physician  preferred.  Inquire 
at  a  drug  store. 


Satan's  Sugar-Coated  Pills. — Dr.  Jewett  thus 
designates  a  new  preparation  for  smuggling  "  the 
crittur"  into  the  human  stomach: 

The  latest  trick  of  the  old  enemy,  and  one  which 
would  do  a  vast  amount  of  mischief  if  not  exposed, 
and  considerable,  do  what  we  may,  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  about  ten  days  since.  I  have  already 
made  some  efforts  to  expose  it,  and  will  briefly  lay  the 
matter  before  your  readers.  I  learned,  before  leaving 
Massachusetts,  that  some  of  the  confectioners  and 
grocers  were  selling  an  article  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
sugar  ball,  which  contained  a  fluid  smelling  like  al- 
cohol, and,  worst  of  all,  that  bo5-s  from  our  schools 
were  purchasing  and  consuming  them. 

I  managed  to  procure  a  quantity  of  the  article,  and 
have  analyzed  them.  The  balls  are  about  the  size  of 
a  filbert,  flattened  somewhat  on  one  side,  and  hollow. 
The  crust  of  the  shell  is  composed  of  white  sugar  and 
gum.  If  a  resinous  substance  were  used  to  cement 
the  particles  of  sugar,  the  shell  would  be  soluble  in 
alcohol  but  insoluble  in  water ;  as,  however,  gum  is 
used  with  sugar  in  the  preparation  of  these  little  (not 
bomb,  but)  rum  shells,  the  alcohol  cannot  escape. 

George  III.  is  represented  by  the  facetious  "Pin- 
dar," or  Dr.  Walcot,  as  inquiring  of  the  apple-dump- 
ling maker,  "  But,  Goody,  Goody,  tell  us  where's  the 
seam  !" — to  whom  the  old  lady  replied,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  doubtless — 

"  There  is  do  seam,  great  sire, — I  neYerknew 
That  folks  did  apple  dumplings  sew." 

The  persevering  king,  still  bent  on  unraveling  the 
mystery,  inquires—"  But  how  the  Devil  got  the  apple 
in!"  Xow,  to  me,  it  is  equally  a  mystery  how  the 
rum  or  brandy  contained  in  these  shells  is  put  there  ; 
but  it  is  there,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  there  to  do  its 
work  of  ruin,  by  creating  in  the  constitution  of  the 
young  and  thoughtless,  who  may  consume  them,  a 
fixed  appetite  for  intoxicating  stimulants. 

Each  of  the  balls  contains  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful ;  and  an  ounce  of  them,  for  which  only  five  cents 
is  demanded,  contains  alcohol  enough  to  intoxicate  a 
lad  of  eight  or  ten  years  pretty  essentially.  The  arti- 
cle is  manufactured,  as  I  am  informed,  in  Xew  York. 
Let  your  columns  warn  the  young  against  this  agent 
of  mischief,  and  let  parents  look  well  to  their  children 
and  to  the  confectioners. 


Miss  Blackwell,  M.  D.,  at  Graefenburg. — "A 
private  letter  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  mutual 
friend,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  insert  at  full,  by 
which  we  learn  that  Miss  Blaekwell  continued  her 
studies  in  Paris  up  to  July  last.  The  disease  of  one 
of  her  eyes,  contracted  from  a  patient  under  her  obser- 
vation, has  proved  a  serious  calamity,  the  sight  being 
nearly  destroyed.  In  July  she  was  at  Graefenburg,  at 
the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Prkssnitz,  partly  to 
try  the  effects  of  his  system  upon  herself,  and  partly 

'  to  study  its  effects  upon  the  numerous  patients 
congregating  there,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
success  is  really  attained,  and  to  determine  how 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  therapeutic  action  of 
water,  and  how  much  to  the  general  hygienic  condi- 
tion under  which  the  patients  are  placed.  She  states 
that  she  has  received  a  courteous  invitation  to  pass 
several  months  in  London,  every  facility  for  attending 
the  hospitals  and  schools  having  been  promised ;  and 
that  it  is  her  intention  to  avail  herself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  institute  a  comparison  between  French  and 
British  Practice."  Thus  says  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal.  We  shall  hear  more  of  Miss  Blaekwell,  in 
connection  with  the  Water-Cure,  in  due  time.  After 
having  visited  Graefenburg,  she  will  not  be  slow  in 
applying  the  principles  of  hydropathy  to  such  eases  of 
disease  as  present  themselves  for  her  advice  and  treat- 
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The  late  Professor  Gregory  scrupled  not  to  declare, 
in  his  medical  class-room,  in  London,  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  medical  facts  were  so  many  medi- 
cal lies ;  and  that  medical  doctrines  were,  for  the 
most  part,  little  better  than  stark  staring  nonsense. 
And  yet  these  lies  and  that  nonsense  retain  their 
hold  in  our  colleges  and  in  our  academies,  with  a 
tenacity  that  is  truly  wonderful.  Medical  students 
are  regularly  crammed  with  them,  just  as  our  geese  in 
the  fall  are  pampered  by  the  wholesale  use  of  pellets 
of  moistened  meal.  And  the  result  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected — most  disastrous.  A  practice, 
based  on  lies  and  nonsense,  what  can  it  produce  but 
misery,  ruined  constitutions,  and  premature  deaths  1 — 
so  that  it  has  been  justly  pronounced,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  profound  inspiration,  "  the  destructive  art  of 
healing !" — Universe. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  in  Illinois. — The 
"Western  Mercury,  published  in  Geneva,  says—"  This 
Journal  of  Health  increases  in  value,  and  is  a  bold, 
energetic,  and  scientific  exponent  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  health  and  disease.  No  system  of  medicine,  be 
it  allopathic  or  homoeopathic,  can  at  all  compare  with 
the  system  recommended  in  this  publication.  One 
feature  in  this  journal  we  cannot  but  admire,  namely — 
its  disinterested  benevolence.  The  spirit  of  love  for 
mankind,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  alleviate  and  pre- 
vent human  suffering,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  on 
every  page.  Much  good  has  already  been  done  by 
this  magazine,  and  its  future  will  be  made  more  emi- 
nently successful  and  glorious  by  its  extended  circula- 
tion. No  person  should  think  of  being  without  a 
copy."  : 

Now,  this  is  plain  talk,  spoken  by  an  honest  man,  ; 
without  a  selfish  motive.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  ; 
every  one  to  heed  his  advice,  and  subscribe  for  the  < 
Journal  1 

Long  Life.— The  New  Hampshire  Statesman  says  ; 
— "  There  is  residing  in  Canterbury  an  aged  couple,  < 
Mr.  Elijah  Matthews  and  wife,  who  have  lived  to-  ? 
gether  71  years  last  September,  and  in  the  same  house  I 
69  years.  The  age  of  Mr.  Matthews  is  91,  and  that  ', 
of  Mrs.  Matthews  88.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  J 
is,  that  no  death  has  ever  occurred  in  the  house  since  ! 
they  lived  in  it."  i 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  would  be,  if  the  < 
laws  of  life  and  health  were  obeyed ;  yet  how  few  \ 
there  are  who  live  in  harmony  with  these  natural  and 
divine  laws !  Sickness  and  premature  death  are  as  \ 
common  as  night,  and  few  indeed  reach  the  number  i 
of  years  allotted  to  the  life  of  man.  Who  will  aid  in 
reforming  the  world  and  prolonging  human  life  1 

Sudden  Death. — It  is  our  sad  task  "to  record  the  \ 
sudden  departure  from  this  life  of  Mrs.  Sewall,  wife  of 

Samuel  E   Sewall,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathan  \ 

Winslow,  of  Portland.     Having  come  into  town  from  S 

her  residence  at  Melrose,  on  Monday  evening,  in  her  j 

usual  health,  she  called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pitman,  t 

in  Carver  street,  where  she  was  taken  with  bleeding  \ 

at  the  lungs..    Two  physicians  were  called,  but  in  J 

three  hours  she  expired.     A  very  numerous  circle  of  '. 

friends  will  mourn  the  loss  of  a  most  amiable,  accom-  ' 

plished,  and  benevolent  lady,  whose  heart  and  hand  ; 

were  in  every  good  work ;  nor  will  they  forget  to  sym-  \ 

pathize  with  one  whose  happy  home  has  so  unexpect-  j 

edly  lost  the  presence  of  its  guardian  angel.— Chrono-  ' 

type.  \ 


The  Water-Cure  in  Alabama. — We  have  as  yet 
no  regular  Water-Cure  establishment  in  Alabama, 
but  many  among  us  resort  to  water,  and  nothing  else, 
as  a  remedy  in  all  cases  of  sickness. 

We  have  tested  the  water  in  our  own  case,  and  have 
seen  it  adopted  in  many  families  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results. 

All  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  hydropathy, 
and  understand  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
express  the  fullest  confidence  in  it  as  a  system  of  medi- 
cine. The  time  is  at  hand  when  people  will  no  more 
think  of  taking  calomel,  quinine,  or  any  other  poison, 
to  cure  disease,  than  of  using  nitric  or  prussic  acid  as 
a  common  beverage. — Alabama  paper. 

Bathing. — Arthur's  Gazette  publishes  that  silly 
twaddle,  copied  out  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  and  calls  it  an  "  ably-written  article." 
We  regret  to  find  this  new  paper  so  far  behind  the 
age  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  daily 
bathing.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  allopa- 
thic medical  journals  should  take  the  course  they  do 
in  opposing  hydropathy  ;  but  it  is  quite  uncalled-for 
in  Arthur's  Home  Gazette,  in  which  paper  we  find  so 
many  good  things. 


"  Tobacco. — There  are  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  in  Richmond,  Va.,  43  factories,  in  which  are  em- 
ployed over  2,300  hands,  and  which  produce  in  manu- 
factured tobacco  14,500,000  lbs.  annually  It  would 
require  considerable  shrewd  ciphering  to  ascertain  the 
precise  number  of  '  old  sogers'  to  which  this  quantity 
of  '  raw  material'  is  finally  reduced." 

Enough  to  saturate  a  State  !  We  would  sooner 
work  at  anything  else  than  this  filthy,  unhealthy,  and 
degrading  business.  We  have  visited  tobacco  facto- 
ries, ank  know  that  it  is  most  decidedly  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  operative.  Who  ever  saw  a  healthy 
tobacconist  1 


"  Army  and  Navy. — At  a  supper  party,  some  gen- 
tleman gave,  '  The  army  and  navy.'  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  total  silence.  There  was  no  epauletted 
soldier  or  lieutenant  with  gold  '  swabs'  to  respond 
for  the  tent  or  quarter-deck.  Matters  were  in  this 
position,  when  a  certain  M.  D.  rose,  and  glanced 
around  the  sumptuous  table. 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  the  health  of  the  army 
and  navy  has  been  given.  I  am  neither  a  soldier  nor 
a  sailor.  We  have  no  one  here  who  has  shed  blood 
for  his  country  except  myself— yes,  gentlemen,  except 
myself.  I  have  a  hundred  times— yes,  a  thousand 
times.  I  have  bled  for  my  country — yes,  and  blistered 
too.'  " 

A  Candid  Confession,  truly.  Well,  we  had  never 
before  thought  of  classing  the  regular  M.  D.'s  with 
the  "  regu'ar  ivarrers,"  but  we  now  see  that  there  is  a 
resemblance. 


The  young  woman  who  ate  a  dozen  peaches,  half  a 
dozen  apples,  the  same  number  of  pears,  three  raw 
tomatoes,  and  a  half-pint  of  plums,  within  half  a  day 
says  she  knows  "  fruit  aint  wholesome  !" 


Woman's  Dresses. — Our 
series  of  articles  on  dresses, 
present  volume. 


readers  may  look   for  a 
in  future  numbers  of  the 


Wonderful  Cure.— The  Belfast,  Me.,  "  Journal," 
tells  of  an  old  lady  who  was  always  troubled  with  the 
asthma  during  the  prevalence  of  east  winds.  "  After 
consulting  physicians  without  success,"  her  husband 
nailed  the  weathercock  with  its  head, to  the  west,  and 
she  hasn't  been  troubled  with  the  distemper  since. 


Water-Cure. — New  Establishment. — Doctors 
Robinson  and  Bolles  have  opened  an  Hydropathic 
Institution  in  McLean,  N.  Y.,  fourteen  miles  from 
Ithaca,  on  the  regular  thoroughfare  between  Ithaca 
and  Syracuse.  Their  location  presents  many  advan- 
tages, and  we  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  liberally 
supported. 

J.  F.  Dodge,  of  Mississippi,  has  really  set  the  peo- 
ple "  all  afloat"  on  the  Water  (Cure)  in  this  great 
valley.  A  few  such  co-workers  will  soon  annihilate  the 
evil  practice — s,  of  the  "regulars."  Mr.  Dodge  has 
sent  several  large  clubs  of  new  subscribers  for  the 
Water-Cure  Journal. 


It  is  the  etiquette  in  the  Chinese  Court  for  the 
Emperor's  physicians  to  apply  the  same  title  to  his 
disease  as  to  himself— so  they  talk  of  "  his  high  and 
mighty  diarrhoea !" 

Ice-Houses.— Now  is  the  time  to  "fill  up."  Ice 
in  hot  weather  is  always  a  luxury,  and,  in  certain  dis- 
eases, a  valuable  remedy.  Hence  it  would  be  well  for 
everybody  who  has  the  facility,  to  "  lay  in"  a  supply. 

"  Swimming  has  been  ordered  to  be  taught  in  the 
French  army  since  the  accident  at  Angiers" — Ex- 
change. 

Every  child  should  learn  to  swim.  Thousands  of 
lives  would  be  saved  yearly  were  this  art  understood. 

Read  "  The  Science  of  Swimming,"  published 
at  the  Journal  office. 

The  Lebanon  Springs  Water-Cure  has  been 
closed  for  the  winter.  It  will  be  reopened  on  the  first 
of  next  May. 

The  Troy  Water-Cure  is  now  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Bedortha,  of  the  New  Lebanon  W.  C.  Patients  may 
receive  treatment  as  usual,  during  the  winter,  at 
Troy. 

Be  Earnest. — We've  had  milk  and  water  stuff 
long  enough  in  the  old  school  journals.  You  must 
now  give  'em something  that  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  everybody  and  family  to  the  Water-Cure  and 
its  great  expositor — the  W.  C.  Journal. 

Thus  writes  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  liquid  ele- 
ment We  hope  to  give  the  world  nothing  hotter  or 
stronger  than  water,  without  the  milk. 


The  number  of  Post-OfSces  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time  is  nearly  twenty-one  thousand.  Of  these, 
there  are  eighty-three  Post-mistresses.  Upwards  of 
thirty-six  hundred  offices  have  been  established  within 
the  last  eighteen  months. 

Progression. — An  exchange  has  the  following. 
The  editor,  referring  to  his  newspaper,  says — "  Its 
character  will  be  modified  from  that  which  we  ever 
published  or  intended ;  for  the  world  has  changed, 
sentiment  has  gone  with  it,  and  forward  is  the  word, 
and  we  would  not  be  behind." 

Thus  is  the  world  progressing.  The  very  earth 
is  constantly  undergoing  changes,  imperceptibly  to 
the  unobserving,  but  changing,  nevertheless ;  and  he 
who  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  these  facts  will  be 
left  behind  the  "  light-house." 

We  know  a  carpenter's  apprentice,  who,  being  too 
lazy  to  work,  about  once  an  hour  bumps  his  nose 
against  a  post  till  it  bleeds,  and  then  he  sits  down  to 
have  a  good  resting  spell. 

It  is  stated  in  an  Irish  paper,  that  a  sheep  was 
lately  stolen  from  a  field  in  Coolcarney,  county  Mayo. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  been 
transported  for  a  similar  offence,  and,  on  searching 
the  house,  the  officer  found  the  sheep  in  bed  with  chil- 
dren, with  a  chemise  and  night-cap  on  ! 

"  Jim,  does  your  mother  ever  whip  you  1"  "  No  ; 
but  she  does  a  precious  sight  worse,  though !" 
"  What's  that  V  "  Why,  she  washes  my  face  every 
morning  !" 

"Mr.  Walter  Colton  saw  at  Rio  a  woman  only 
twelve  years  old,  who  had  two  children.  She  was 
married,  at  the  age  often,  to  a  man  sixty-five." 

All  but  the  woman. 
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Some  one  says  the  best  vegetable  pill  yet  iiiTented  is 
an  apple-dumpling. 

Dietetics.—"  What's  the  matter  with  your  veal  V 
said  a  nasal-voiced  Yankee  to  a  street  butcher  the 
other  morning  ;  "  what  makes  it  look  so  blue  ?  Didn't 
die,  did  it  1"  "  No,"  says  the  other  ;  "  it  didn't 
die,  'zaetly  ;  it  kind  o'  gin  out .'" 

We  heard  a  good  joke  once  of  a  party  of  young 
fellows  who  found  fault  with  the  butter  on  the  board- 
ing-house table.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  it  1" 
said  the  mistress.  "  Just  you  ask  it,"  said  one  ;  "  it 
is  old  enough  to  speak  for  itself." 

What  is  the  difference  between  Noah's  Ark  and  a 
down  east  coaster  1  One  was  made  of  Gophir  wood 
and  the  other  is  made  to  go  for  wood. 

To  commit  murder  quietly,  take  a  lady  and  tell  her 
she  has  a  pretty  foot.  She  will  then  wear  a  small 
thin  shoe,  go  out  in  the  wet,  catch  cold,  and  a  cold 
will  bring  on  a  fever,  and  she  will  die  in  a  month. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Eagle  states  that  the  health  of 
the  people  of  that  village  is  so  excellent,  that  the  phy- 
sicians have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  their  offices  and 
make  out  bills.. 

A  lady  asked  a  physician  if  snuff  was  injurious  to 
the  brains.  "  No,"  said  he ;  "  for  nobody  who  has  any 
brains  ever  takes  snuff." 

The  London  Times  complains  that  the  descendants 
of  Arnold,  the  American  traitor,  are  supported  from  the 
fund  of  England. 


juriul   Unliim 


To  Borrowers. — Now  that  the  Water-Core  Journal  can 
be  had  at  Half  a  Dollar  a  year,  in  a  club  of  twenty,  we  do 
think  every  one  can  afford  to  subscribe.  Dr.  Franklin  said, 
"  If  we  wish  to  use  an  article  but  once,  it  may  be  better  to  bor- 
row ;  but,  if  wanted  more  than  once,  it  is  belterto  buy."  Now 
who  is  there  who  has  ever  read  one  number  of  the  Journal 
but  what  wanted  the  whole  twelve  ;  then  is  it  not  better  to 
subscribe  ? 

At  Wholesale,  to  those  who  prefer  it,  we  will  send  the 
Journal  one  year  for  $1 ;  Five  years  for  $>4  ;  Ten  years  for  $7  ; 
or  Twenty  years  for  $10  !  ! 

Most  of  our  subscribers  would  as  soon  enclose  the  amount  for 
three  or  four  years  as  for  one,  and  thus  save  the  time  and  trou- 
ble of  writing.  Weshall  be  suited  if  our  subscribers  suit  them- 
selves. 


Cn  CurrapnttbtitH, 


The  Postage  on  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is  one  cent  in  the 
State  where  published,  and  one  and  a  half  cents  out  of  the 
State,  in  the  United  States,  the  same  as  on  all  other  news- 
papers. 

HYDROPATHIC   ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

A    COMPLETE    SYSTEM    OF 

PRACTICAL   HYDROPATHY  AND  HYGIENE  ; 

Comprising 
Part  I.  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  illustrated. 

Part        II.  Physiology   of  the  Human    Body,    illus- 
trated. 
Part        III.  Hygienic  Agencies  and  Preservation  of 

Health. 
Part       IV.  Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery. 
Part         V.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water  Treat- 
ment. 
Part       VI.  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeu- 
tics, including  the  nature,  causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  of  all  known  diseases. 
Part      VII.  Application  to  Surgical  Diseases. 
Part    VIII.  Application  to  Midwifery  and  the  Nur- 
sery.    Designed  as  a  guide  to  families  and 
students,  and  as  a  text-book  for  physicians. 
By  R.T  Trall,  M.D. 
Tiie  above  work  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  in  serial 
numbers  as  rapidly  as  possible.     It  will  consist  of  eight  num- 
bers, of  about  one  hundred  pages  each.     Its  object  is  to  bring 
into  the  most  condensed  and  practical  form  all  the  facts    and 
philosophy  in  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences  pertaining  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Health,  and  the  Water  Cure  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases.     The  price  of  the  entire  work  will  be  $2  00 ; 
each  number  25  cents.     Orders  may  be  directed  to  the  Publish- 
ers, Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York. 

A  New- Years'  Present.  It  may  not  be  known  that 
the  custom  has  become  very  common,  for  those  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  Hydropathy,  to  order  the  Journal  to  be 
sent  a  year  to  a  friend  residing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
Yet  it  is  frequently  done.  What  could  be  more  useful  or  wel- 
come to  a  young  mother  than  such  a  present  1  This  is  as  good 
to  give  as  many  other  costly  presents. 


Our  Numerous  Contributors  will  please  be  patient. 
Their  articles  will  appear  as  soon  as  our  space  will  admit.  Not- 
withstanding our  enlargement,  we  find  a  great  pressure  on  our 
space.  The  writers,  the  readers,  and  the  public  shall  be  served 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

H.  B.  S.  Sends  us  a  communication  "On  the  Immediate 
Causes  of  Fever. "  His  principal  proposition  is  based  on  Lie- 
big's  hypothesis  of  the  burning  cf  carbon  in  the  lungs  to  keep  up 
animal  heat.  This  Liebigian  notion  we  regard,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hough,  atthe  late  Vegetarian  Convention,  as  ''flat  che- 
mical nonsense,"  hence  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  publish  oft. 
refuted  absurdities  for  the  sake  of  refuting  them  again.  The 
observations  on  diet  are  but  the  re-echo  of  the  common  notions 
of  medical  hooks,  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  very  little  re- 
spect lor.  Give  us  something  really  new,  Mr.  S.,  or  a  new  view 
of  old  things. 

I  Injuryto  the  Hip. — In  the  case  of  Mrs.  C  ,  of  Princeville, 
=b  I  Illinois,  the  symptoms  strongly  indicate  what  is  called  the  "hip 
disease."  If  so,  it  is  far  advanced,  and  the  patient  ought  to  be 
under  full  treatment.  The  best  home  practice  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  cold  wet  bandages  if  the  part  is  hot ;  if  not,  the  trepid 
or  warm  douche,  poored  from  a  pitcher,  and  continued  a  long 
time.  General  treatment  should  be  attended  to  also.  Half  or 
hip  baths  wonld  do  good. 

Canton  Flannel. — J.  M.  P.,  Williamsbnrgh,  asks:  Whe- 
ther Canton  flannel  as  an  article  of  clothing,  is  liable  to  the 
same  objection  as  flannel  ?  Probably  not,  for  most  purposes. 
When  used  about  children,  and  liable  to  get  wet  often,  fine  soft 
;  flannel  is  the  best,  because  it  will  not  take  up  and  retain  so  mnch 
moisture. 

Bronchitis  with  Scrofulous  Taint. — J.  F.  D.  requires 
\  the  chest  wrapper,  a  daily  hip  bath,  and  a  pack  occasionally. 
Kneading,  pounding,  thumping,  &c,  on  the  externa!  muscle  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  gently  of  course,  so  as  not  to 
produce  pain  or  aching,  would  help  the  breathing  and  voice,  by 
rendering  the  "handle  of  the  bellows"  most  flexible  and 
active. 

N.  W.  J.,  Bouckville. — Your  complaint  requires  frequent 
hip  baths,  the  pack  sheet  two  or  three  times  a  week,  the  abdo- 
minal bandage,  and  a  rigidly  simple  and  abstemious  diet.  The 
ascending  douche  applied  to  the  prolapsed  part,  if  practicable, 
would  be  very  nseful. 

Enlargement  of  the  Prostate  Gland. — A.  H.  will 
find  a  rigidly  close  diet — the  real  "hunger  cure" — moderate 
washings  along  the  spine,  and  tepid  or  cool  hip  baths,  the  best 
of  the  hydropathic  appliances. 

Enlarged  Tonsils. — S.  C.  W.  S.  asks,  What  is  the  water- 
treatment  for  swelling  of  the  tonsils  1  Treat  for  general  health, 
and  use  iced  water  gargles  locally.  Abstemiousness  in  diet  is 
very  important. 


A  Subscriber. — Thorough  Water-treatment  will  be  neces- 
sary in  your  case.  It  needs  immediate  attention.  Medicines 
will  do  you  nogood. 

W.  B. — Yon  may  remit,  in  the  same  letter,  from  one  to  five 
bank  notes,  and  not  increase  the  postage. 

Dr.  S.  G. — Fruits  and  Vegetables  will  appear  in  our  next 
number. 


3Jonk  flttiim. 


The  World's  Progress— A  Dictionary  of  Dates,  with 

Tabular  Views  of  General  History,  and  an  Historical  Chart. 

Edited  by  G.  P.  Putnam.     1  vol.  small  8vo.  cloth,  $2. 
PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

I.  Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History,  in  Cotempo- 
rary  Columns,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time. 

II;  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Comprising  all  Essential  Facts, 
Historical,  Statistical,  &c. 

III.  Literary  Chronology,  in  which  all  celebrated  Wri- 
ters of  every  age  and  nation  are  given. 

IV.  A  Copious  List  of  Heathen  Deities,  with  the 
Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Antiquity, 

V.  A  Bibliographical  Index,  which  shows  at  a  glance 
what  events  happened,  and  who  were  the  prominent  contem- 
poraries of  any  celebrated  personage. 

The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  unnsnal  interest  ai>d  value. 
It  will  find  its  place  in  every  public  and  private  library. 

In  spreaking  of  this  work,  in  Sartain's  Magazine,  Professor 
Hart  says, — "  As  a  work  of  reference,  showing  at  a  glance,  in 
well  digested  tables,  the  progress  of  the  world  in  arts,  arms, 
science,  and  literature,  from  the  time  of  the  creation  down  to 
the  arrival  of  the  last  steamer  from  Europe,  we  know  nothing 
equal  to  the  book  under  consideration,  either  for  comprehensive- 
ness or  perspicuity.  We  know  no  one  book  of  equal  size,  in 
which  one  can  find  so  much  valuable  information  with  so  little 
troubb. 

History  of  Propellers  and  Steam  Navigation. — With 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Early  invention.  By  Robert 
McFarlane,  C  E.    New  York  :  George  P.  Putnam. 

A  vast  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  a 
very  small  compass,  to  be  read  as  a  scientific  description  of  the 
progress  of  steam  navigation,  and  as  a  cheering  and  edifying 
illustration  of  the  power  of  perseverance  to  achieve  wonders 
from  very  small  beginnings.  The  wood  cnts  are  so  full  and 
clear,  as  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  various  parts  of  steam 
machinery  in  the  progressive  stages  of  its  preparation.  The 
book  ought  to  be  in  every  school  district  library  in  the  land. — 
Christian  Inquirer* 

We  not  only  endorse  the  above,  but  would  add,  that  itshonld 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  in  all  creation. 


A  want  of  space  prevents  ns  from  noticing  a  number  of 
other  valuable  works  which  have  been  sent  es.  They  will  be 
noticed  in  our  next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  terms  for  advertising  in  this  journal  will  be  as  follows  ; 
For  a  full  page,  one  month,  $40.  For  one  column,  $15. 
For  half  a  column,  $3.  For  a  quarter  of  a  column,  $o.  For 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  column,  twenty  cents  a  line.  A 
reduction  will  be  made  to  those  who  advertise  by  the  year. 
No  advertisements  of  an  improper  character  will  be  admitted, 
and  but  a  limited  nnmber  of  any  kind. 


ALL  BOOKS  on  the  Water  Cure  may  be  obtained  at 
Wholesale  or  Retail  at  the  Journal  Office.  Works  will 
)  he  imported  to  order  by  every  Steamer.  Remittances  should 
;  be  Post  Paid,  and  addressed  to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131 
j   Naussau  Street,  New  York. 

T)RINT1NG. — Book  and  Job  Printing   may   always   be   ob- 
<    -t    tained  at  short  notice,  by  applying  to     E.  O.  Jenkins, 

114  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

BOOK  BINDING— City  and  Country  Publishers  will  find 
our  establishment  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  New  York. 
All  kinds  of  Binding  at  moderate  prices.  K.  S.  Ellis,  114 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLET  BINDERY.— We   are  prepared  to  fold,  stitch 
and  cover  all  pamphlet  work  in   the  neatest,  cheapest  and 
quickest  possible  manner.     J.  N.  Bumstead, 22  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 

POWELL  ON  THE  EYE.— A  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy 
and  Phyisioloy  of  the  organs  of  Vision,  with  rules  for 
the  Preservation,  Improvement,  and  Restoration  of  Sight.  By 
James  VV.  Powell,  M.  D.  Mailable.  Price  50  cents.  For 
sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  181  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

i^NGRAVING  ON  WOOD.— Portraits,  Buildings,  and  ev 
J  ery  other  description  of  Wood  Engraving  done  by  Wil 
I   liam  Howland,  G9  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


PHYSIOLOGY     AND    PHRENOLOGY.— All    works  on    c 
Physiology  and  Phrenology  may  be  had  of  Fowlers  & 
Wells,  N.  Y. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  1851. 


The  "Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly, 
illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting  the  Structure, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  with 
familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is  emphatically  a 
Journal  of  Health,  adapted  to  all  classes,  and  is 
designed  to  be  a  complete  FAMILY  GUIDE  in  all 
cases  and  in  all  diseases. 

HYDROPATHY 

Will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  explained  that  all  may 
apply  it  in  various  diseases,  even  those  not  curable  by 
any  other  means.  There  is  no  system  so  simple, 
harmless,  and  universally  applicable,  as  the  "Water- 
Cure.  Its  effects  are  almost  miraculous,  and  it  has 
already  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands who  were  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  other 
known  remedies. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH. 

This  will  be  fully  discussed,  including  Food,  Drinks, 
Clothing,  Air,  and  Exercise,  showing  their  effects  on 
both  body  and  mind. 

REFORMS 

In  all  our  modes  of  life  will  be  pointed  out,  and  made 


so  plain  that  "  he  that  runs  may  read."  "We  believe  5 
fully  that  man  may  prolong  his  life  much  beyond  the  I 
number  of  years  usually  attained.  We  propose  to  s 
show  how. 

TO  INVALIDS, 

No  matter  of  what  disease,  the  principles  of  Hydro- 
pathy may  safely  be  applied,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  great  benefit  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

TO  THOSE  IN  HEALTH. 

Without  health  even  life  is  not  desirable,  unless  a 
remedy  can  be  found.  To  preserve  health,  no  other  \ 
mode  of  living  can  compare  with  this  system.  In 
fact,  were  its  rules  observed  and  carried  out,  many  of 
our  ills  would  be  forever  banished,  and  succeeding 
generations  grow  up  in  all  the  vigor  of  true  manhood. 
It  will  be  part  of  our  duty  to  teach  the  world  how  to 
preserve  health,  as  well  as  cure  disease. 

"WATER-CURE  AT  HOME. 

Particular  directions  will  be  given  for  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  cases  at  Home,  which  will  enable  all,  who 
may  have  occasion,  to  apply  it  without  the  aid  of  a 
physician. 
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"  The  Water-Cure  Journal"  is  bold,  earnest,  and  en-  < 

tbnsiastic — written  with  the  zeal   and  energy  that  nothing  but  '; 

sincere  conviction  can  inspire.     In  its  whole  tone  and  spirit  it  j 

presents  a  noble  contrast  to  the  vagueness,  indecision,  and  tech-  < 

nical  prattle  of  many   professed  scientific  journals.     The  facts  > 

which  it  brings  forward  in  overwhelming  abundance  are  suffi-  > 

cient  to  startle  the  Old   Medical  profession  ont  of  the  deepest  ) 
slumber. — New  York  Tribune. 

No  praise  of  ours  can  add  to  the  worth  of  the  Water  Cure 
Journal,  but  we  love  to  speak  of  so  excellent  a  publication  as 
often  as  a  number  comes  to  hand.  As  we  look  through  its  pages 
we  wonder  at  the  malpractice  which  has  been  submitted  to  for 
ages,  and  wish  that  facts  and  principles  so  plain  and  common 
sense  like,  might  find  a  hearing  at  every  home  in  our  country. 
We  would  not  deprive  ourself  of  a  copy  of  the  Journal  for  fifty 
limes  its  subscription  price.  Tt  is  working  a  beneficent  revolu- 
tion. Its  truths  will  open  a  world  of  health  and  hope  to  the  poi- 
soned invalid.  Water,  a  proper  diet,  and  exercise,  will  not  raise 
the  dead,  but  some  of  the  worst  ills  of  life  can,  through  their 
agency,  be  removed  from  our  raee. — Cayuga  Chief. 

The  Water  Cure  Journal. — We  never  take  up  a  num- 
ber of  this  excellent  periodical  without  wishing  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  every  family  in  the  country.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments in  Water-Cure,  which  it  gives  each  month,  are  invalua- 
ble.—  Wisconsin  Free  Democrat. 

It  is  right  fresh  and  sparkling,  full  of  fresh  thoughts,  glorious 
arguments,  and  numerous  facts,  illustrating  the  Water  Cure. — 
Ohio  Free  Democrat. 

Therapid  progress  which  the  Water  Cure  is  making  in  Ame-  j 
rica,  has  astonished  thousands  in  the  medical  profession. —  The  > 
Universe. 


The  Water-Cure  Journal. — The  contents  are  of  a  qual- 
ity most  deeply  important  to  every  one.  Striking,  as  the  "Jour- 
nal" does,  at  the  correction  of  many  of  the  most  flagrant 
medical  abuses  of  theday,  it  cannot  fail  to  carry  health  of  body 
and  strength  of  mind  to  all  those  who  will  listen  to  its  voice  of 
reason,  and  dare  to  act  when  they  are  convinced.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  it  to  all;  especially  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  families. — Banner  of  Liberty. 

This  very  able  monthly  keeps  pace  with  the  times,  and  comes 
each  month  freighted  with  every  good  thing  appertaining  lo  the 
system  of  reforms  it  advocates.  It  is  gaining  a  world-  wide  rep- 
utation, and  is  most  judiciously  conducted. — Republican. 

The  Water  Cure  Journal. — Each  number  increases  in 
value.  Our  only  wonder  is,  that  a  work  containing  so  much 
matter  can  be  afforded  at  so  low  a  price. —  Conneaut  Courier. 


TO     SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  might  add  similar  testimony  from  thousands,  were  it  ne- 
cessary ;  but  we  deem  the  above  sufficient,  to  show  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Water  Cure 
Journal. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  record  the  nsmes  of  at  least  Twenty 
Thousand  new  subscribers  during  the  year  1851.  Friends, 
What  Say  You  1    Shall  we  do  it? 

With  the  present  number  Volume  Eleven  of  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal  commences  for  1851. 

A  few  moments'  time  is  usually  enough  to  convince  every 
reasonable  person  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Water-Cure 
system  over  that  of  all  others. 
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TO  WOMEN  AND  MOTHERS. 

It  is  universally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  practi- 
tioners, as  well  by  the  old  school  as  the  new,  that  the 
Water-Cure  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  those  peculiar  complaints  common  only  to 
woman.  The  Journal  will  contain  such  advice  and 
instruction  as  may  be  considered  most  important  in 
all  these  critical,  yet  unavoidable  eases. 

THIS    JOURNAL 
Will  be  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  contain- 
ing the  best  matter  with  reference  to  the  application 
of  this  system  to  Life,  Health,  and  Happiness,  adapted 
to  all  classes,  on  the  following 

TERMS,  IN  ADVANCE  : 

Single  copy  one  year, $  1  00 

Five  copies  one  year,       4  00 

Ten  copies  one  year, 7  00 

Twenty  copies  one  year, 10  00 

J85T  Sample  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis,  when  de- 
sired. 

Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 

FOWLERS   &   WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


This  Journal  will  be  sent  in  clubs  to  different  post  offices 
when  desired  ;  as  it  frequently  happens  that  old  subscribers 
wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to  their  friends  who  reside 
in  other  places. 

Friends  and  co-workers  in  the  advancement  of  the 
water-cure  will  see  to  it,  that  every  family  is  provided  with 
a  copy  of  this  Journal  for  1851. 

Money  on  all  specie-paying  banks  may  be  remitted  in  pay- 
ment for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Subscribers  can  mail  one,  two,  or  three  bank  notes  in  a 
letter,  and  not  increase  the  postage. 

Clubs  may  now  be  formed  in  every  neighborhood  through- 
out the  country,  and  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  publishers. 

Finally,  it  is  believed  that  a  greater  blessing  cannot  possibly 
he  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  than  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Life  and  Health  Principles  advocated  and  taught  in 
the  Water  Cure  Journal.  » 

Drafts  on  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  always  pre-     I 
ferred.     Large  sums  should  be  sent  in  drafts  or  checks,  payable 
to  the  order  of  Fowlers  and  Wells. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Publishers  should  be  plainly  writ- 
ten, containing  the  name  of  the  Post  Office,  County,  and 
State. 

Special  Notice. — Jill  letters  and  other  communications 
designed  for  the  Journal,  should  be  post  paid  and  directed 
to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  Street,  N.  York. 
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A  FEW  WORDS   ON   CLOTHING. 

BY   T.    L.    NICHOLS,    M.  D. 

A  writer,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal, 
dating  from  what  used  to  be  the  far  west  wilds 
of  Iowa,  opposes  all  clothing,  as  detrimental  to 
health.  If  I  understand  him  rightly,  he  would 
banish  it  at  once,  and  have  mankind  appear  in 
the  primitive  garb  of  our  first  parents.  He  may 
be  right — but  if  I  undertook  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, I  should  prefer  an  Eden,  and  a  state  of  in- 
nocence to  try  it  in.  In  the  torrid  zone,  some 
clothing  affords  a  convenient  protection  from  the 
intense  heat — in  Russia,  it  seems  rather  a  neces- 
sity. I  know  the  Indians  did  pretty  well  with 
a  few  coats  of  paint,  and  as  they  exposed  the 
whole  body,  as  we  do  our  face  and  hands,  they 
said  they  were  all  face.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  a  man  might  begin  early,  and  get  tough- 
ened to  it,  even  in  this  climate.  In  the  beauti- 
ful islands  of  the  South  Sea,  dress  is  worn  more 
for  ornament  than  use ;  but  that  is  a  different 
affair  from  the  zero  temperature  of  a  northern 
winter. 

It  is  a  favorite  dream  of  the  lovers  of  progress, 
that  the  climates  will  be  gradually  softened,  the 
seasons  equalized,  and  the  earth  redeemed  from 
its  sterility.  But  as  it  will  take  time  for  the 
poles  of  the  earth  to  become  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic,  so  as  to  make  an  eternal  summer 
round  the  world ;  as  the  progress  of  ameliorating 
the  climates  by  cultivation  must  necessarily  be 
slow ;  and  as  people  have  no  great  fondness  for 
toughening  themselves  so  as  to  go  naked  under 
present  circumstances,  I  conclude  that  some 
kind  of  clothing  will  be  worn  for  some  time 
!   longer. 

There  are,  indeed,  occasional  signs  of  change 
in  this  respect ;  and  these  signs  occur  in  the 
sex  that  has  the  name,  justly  or  not,  of  being  in- 


clined to  fickleness.  Men  dress  with  great 
regularity.  You  never  see  their  skin,  except 
what  covers  their  faces,  or  such  portions  of 
them  as  are  not  concealed  by  shirt-collars,  hair, 
and  whiskers ;  and  the  hands,  when  not  covered 
by  rings,  gloves,  and  mittens.  But  the  women  cer- 
tainly have  some  slight  tendencies  toward  the 
theory  of  our  Iowa  philosopher,  which  I  charita- 
bly attribute  to  their  comparative  state  of  inno- 
cence, and  some  dim  longings  after  the  lost 
Eden. 

Thus  our  fair  and  gentle  ladies  are  sometimes 
dressed  to  the  tips  of  their  fingers  ;  at  others,  we 
see  their  beautiful  white  arms  bared  to  the 
shoulder.  Sometimes  their  dresses  come  up  to 
their  chins;  anon,  they  fall  far  down  their 
chests.  At  present,  their  dresses  sweep  the 
pavements,  but  I  can  remember  when,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  nod  of  fashion,  they  rose  some  dis- 
tance above  what  may  be  properly  called  the 
ankle.  At  the  theatre,  especially  in  the  ballet, 
the  style  of  dress,  like  that  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  is  more  ornamental  than  useful,  and, 
at  times,  is  so  very  little,  that  our  Iowa  friend 
could  scarcely  make  it  a  subject  of  complaint. 

Dress,  aside  from  its  ornamental  qualities — and 
these  are  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded — is  a 
kind  of  necessary  evil.  I  know  that  the  poet 
speaks  of  "  nature  when  unadorned,  adorned  the 
most ;"  but  nature,  in  the  poet's  sense,  is,  I  fear, 
rather  a  scarce  article.  It  is  necessary,  as  a 
protection  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  to  protect,  not  our  innocence,  but  our  want 
of  it;  for  it  is  not  the  pure  who  are  scandalized 
at  nudity.  Leaving  the  decency  part  out  of  the 
question,  if  we  should  all  leave  off  our  clothes, 
I  suppose  three-fourths  would  be  killed  the  first 
winter,  while  the  balance  would  be  remarkably 
tough  and  healthy.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if 
any  such  change  be  made,  it  should  be  done 
gradually  ;  not,  perhaps,  as  the  ladies  do,  by 
wearing  their  arms  or  bosoms  bare  now  and 
then  at  a  party,  a  ball,  or  the  opera,  but  by  leav- 
ing off  some  of  our  unnecessary  coddlings  and 
comforters. 

So  much  for  necessity — now  for  the  evil.     It 
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is  true  that  the  whole  body  needs  light  and  air, 
as  it  needs  cleanliness.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
our  clothing  interferes  with  these  requisites.  I 
like  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  who,  after 
their  baths,  amuse  themselves  for  an  hour  or 
two,  talking,  working,  or  playing  games,  before 
dressing.  This  practice,  in  a  large,  airy,  well- 
lighted  room,  cannot  but  be  favorable  to  health. 
To  let  in  air  and  light,  clothing  should  be  made 
loose,  and  of  a  spongy  texture.  There  are  two 
points  to  be  considered  here.  The  transpira- 
tions of  the  body  must  be  thrown  off  without  im- 
pediment, and  access  permitted  to  the  external 
air.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  breathe  with  the  skin, 
all  over  the  body.  In  that  case,  tight,  close  gar- 
ments must  smother  us.  Nothing  like  oiled 
silk  or  India-rubber  cloth  should  ever  be  worn. 
All  dresses  of  oil-cloih,  or  other  water-proof  com- 
positions, which  are  also  air-proof,  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  better  to  get  wet.  Great  mis- 
chief has  been  done  to  heads  by  wearing  tight 
and  air-tight  hats.  The  silk  hats  especially  are 
quite  air-tight,  the  plush  being  put  on  with  shel- 
lac. From  this  cause  we  have  headache,  bald- 
ness, and  tendency  to  apoplexy.  So  of  the  feet, 
cased  in  water-proof  boots.  The  boots  commonly 
worn  make  the  feet  tender,  unhealthy,  and  chilly. 
Every  sensible  man  wears  shoes  or  cloth  gaiters 
when  the  season  will  admit,  and  when  compelled 
to  wear  boots,  he  has  them  made  large,  and 
changes  them  as  quickly  as  possible  for  his 
slippers. 

In  texture,  the  knit  stocking  is  the  best  article 
of  clothing  we  have.  It  seems  to  answer  every 
requisite.  We  might  wear  knit  undershirts  and 
drawers,  with  advantage,  when  they  are  needed. 
Some  people  lay  great  stress  upon  the  healthi- 
ness of  wearing  woolen  flannel  next  the  skin. 
When  people  do*  not  bathe,  and  when  it  is  not 
allowed  to  become  too  filthy,  I  think  it  may  be 
useful.  It  will  cleanse  the  skin  after  a  fashion, 
and  take  up  the  matter  of  perspiration,  so  as  to 
prevent  in  some  measure  the  clogging  of  the 
pores.  But  Water-Cure  people  can  seldom 
wear  woolen  next  the  skin,  and  they  do  not  need 
it.     When  a  person  bathes  every  day,  his  skin 
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becomes  very  tough,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
tender.  It  is  both  hardy  and  delicate.  This 
comes  from  its  greater  vitality.  It  will  bear  a 
great  rubbing,  but  cannot  endure  the  irritation 
of  coarse  woolen.  So  we  wear  cotton,  or  silks 
or  fine  worsted,  next  the  skin  ;  and  in  all  cases 
the  more  open  the  texture,  the  better. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  men,  on  the  whole, 
dress  better  than  women.     They  are  more  con- 
sistent, and  their  fashions  have  but  little  change. 
Of  late,  their  garments  have  become  more  and 
more    loose   and    flowing.      The   ladies   have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  hats,  and  so  have  less 
occasion  for  wigs,  and  die  less  frequently  of  apo- 
plexy.   They  do  not  coddle  their  feet  so  much 
in  tight,  impervious  boots;   but  then  they  chill 
them  severely,  when  there  is  no  need  of  it.    The 
ladies  admit  the   air  with  some  freedom  to  the 
lower  half  of  their  bodies,  but  they  make  up  for 
that  by  close  fitting  bodices  and  corsets  to  the 
upper  half,  including  the  most  vital  organs.     I 
believe  I  shall  say  nothing  about  tight  lacing  ; 
as  it  is  presumed  that  every  woman  who  presses 
her  heart,  liver,  lungs,  and  stomach  into  a  less 
space  than  nature   designed  for  them,  knows 
that  she  is  killing  herself,  and  takes  the  respon- 
sibility of  suicide.     But  as  it  is  our  duty  to  pre- 
vent people  from  drowning  themselves  or  taking 
poisons,  "  unless  prescribed  by  a  regular  physi- 
cian," I  don't  know  but  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  carry  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors 
in  his  pocket,  and  rip  open  every  woman  he  sees 
committing  this  most  stupid  of  all  modes  of  self- 
slaughter. 

Aside    from   the   cravat,    which    there    has 
been  much  debate  about,  men  dress  the  chest 
to  better  advantage    than  do  the   women.     I 
have  heard  of  male  dandies,  who  wear  belts, 
body-braces,  and  corsets  ;  but  I  trust,  for  the 
honor  of  humanity,   that  such   specimens  are 
rare.     What  few  may  be  found  running  at  large 
should  be  caught,  caged,  and  turned  over  to  the 
menageries.    If  women  will  profane  their  bodies 
by  such  hideous  distortions  of  themselves,  men 
should  try  to  sustain  their  portion  of  the  dignity 
of  the  race.     There  is  a  question  about  the  I 
practice  of  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bosom  less  i 
protected  than  the  rest,  as  is  done  by  the  open  col-  ; 
Jars  of  our  coats  and  waistcoats.     It  is  not  set-  i 
tied  whether  this  partial  exposure  is  a  cause  of  < 
bronchial   difficulties,  or    a   protection   against  ! 
them.     But  the  changes  in  female  dress,  from  I 
dresses  high  to  low  in  the  neck,  and  from  long  \ 
sleeves  to   bare   arms,   cannot  be  favorable  to 
health.     They  should  be  one  thing  or  the  other ;  I 
and  much  as  I  admire  a  white,  well-shapen  arm,  > 
the  graceful  fall  of  the  neck,  the  alabaster  gleam 
of  the  well-rounded  shoulder,  and  the  heaving 
bosom's  voluptuous  swell,  I  Cannot  but  think 
that  for  the  present,  and  in  a  variable  climate 
like  ours,  they  had  all  better  be  protected  by  pro- 
per and  graceful  coverings. 

There  are  a  few  laws  of  dress,  easily  under- 
stood, and  easy  to  observe.  The  objects  of  dress 
are  comfort,  health,  decency,  and  ornament.  I 
think  comfort,  health,  and  decency  go  together  • 


and  as  use  is  the  highest  beai;ty,  we  may  take 
in  the  ornamental.  The  requisites  of  comfort 
are,  ease  of  motion,  lightness,  r.nd  just  enough 
and  not  too  much  warmth.  The  requisites  of 
health  are  absolute  purity,  the  free  ingress  of 
air  and  light  as  far  as  consistent  with  comfort, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  degree  of  warmth 
necessary  to  the  highest  vitality.  I  shall  leave 
the  points  of  decency  end  ornament  to  the  taste 
and  sense  of  propriety  of  my  readers ;  but  let 
me  assure  them,  as  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the 
beauty  of  the  female  form,  that  a  waist  squeezed 
into  less  than  its  natural  dimensions  is  neither 
decent  nor  ornamental.  To  the  artist  it  is  a  de- 
formity'; to  the  anatomist  and  physiologist,  an 
indecency  and  an  outrage. 


HYDROPATHY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

WATER-CUKE    IN    CONFINEMENT. 
BY    E.    A.   KITTHEDGE,  M.D. 

More  harm  is  probably  done  by  the  officious 
intermeddling  of  "  doctors"  during  the  time  of 
gestation,  and  at  and  after  confinement,  than  at 
almost  any  other  time. 

When  transitions  of  any  kind  take  place,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  of  commotion;  and  no 
sooner  does  the  woman  begin  to  feel  the  natural 
results  (i.  e.  natural  to  "  civilized"  woman)  of 
the  new  action  instituted  in  the  system — such 
as  nausea  in  the  morning,  headache,  constipa- 
tion, languor,  &c,  &c'.,  than  the  family  physi- 
cian is  consulted,  especially  if  it  be  the  first  time, 
and  he,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  order  some 
kind  of  cathartic,  perhaps  a  gentle  emetic,  to  be- 
gin with,  and,  as  the  case  progresses,  all  sorts  of 
"  stomachics"  and  "  correctives,"  to  remove  the 
acidity  and  cure  the  heart-burn! — and,  before 
its  completion,  oftentimes  pints  of  blood — though, 
mind  you,  such  "  doctors"  never  take  any  but  the 
bad  blood — is  taken,  in  order  to  relieve  the  head, 
&c,  &c,  to  facilatate  the  approaching  labor! 

To  the  young,  thoughtless,  and  inexperienced, 
this  is  thought  all  right,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  they  rely  implicitly,  at  such  times  espe- 
cially, upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  "  old  woman" 
and  their  "  doctor,"  and  nothing  is  too  absurd  for 
them  to  do,  if  these  oracles  only  sanction  it,  even 
to  the  eating  of  charcoal  and  magnesia  by  the 
ounce,  and  taking  physic  daily  ! 

Now,  I  need  not  tell  any  well-informed  wo- 
man, one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  physi- 
ology, that  this  practice  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

"  But  good,  honest,  and  intelligent  physicians 
recommend  these  things."  Perhaps  so.  But 
what  of  that  ?  Ten  thousand  men  may  swear  to 
an  error,  and  yet  not  make  it  a  truth.  Hundreds 
of  things,  once  believed  by  the  learned  and  good, 
have  been  repudiated  by  the  same  as  unworthy 
of  belief,  "new  light"  having  discovered  to  them 
the  falsity  thereof. 

For  years  and  years  it  was  thought  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  salvation  (physically)  of  small- 
pox patients  to  give  them  hot  drinks,  stimulating 
"  medicines,"  and  keep  them  very  warm !  But  now 
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|  even  the  greatest  advocates  of  drug  treatment 
J  forbid  all  this,  keeping  the  patients  as  cool  as 
possible,  and  giving  scarcely  any  medicine. 

If  they  were  mistaken  in  the  one  case,  why 
not  in  the  other  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  the  philosophy  of  the  matter 
|  for  a  moment,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  absurdity 
\  more  clearly. 

'<       The  institution  of  pregnancy  is  one  of  the 

;  most  natural  as  well  as  holy  of  any  ever  set  up 

5  by  nature  ;  and  whenever  any  very  bad  symp- 

<  torn  or  feeling  arises,  it  should  only  be  received 

I  as  so  much  evidence  of  previous  false  condition, 

occasioned  by  violated  law.  Generally  speaking, 

over-eating,  and  indulgences  of  other  kinds,  are 

the  immediate  causes  of  them. 

Now  will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  the 
remedy  for  such  symptoms  is  to  be  found  in  the 
apothecary's  shop  ? 

Your  common  sense  revolts  at  this  preposter- 
ous idea,  and  well  it  may,  for  a  greater  absurdity 
never  was  palmed  upon  an  unsuspecting  and 
trusting  community. 

"  Did  Marcnssay  it?    Then,  so  it  is — 
No  truth  so  valid  as  a  word  of  his  I" 

But  it  is  high  time,  O  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  you  began  to  think  for  yourselves, 
if  not  to  act.  Ay,  the  time  is  even  now  at  the 
door,  when  women,  who  are  women,  are  both 
thinking  and  acting,  and  the  result  is  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  increased  respect  shown,  and 
superior  advantages  accruing  to  them. 

"  But  these  symptoms,  doctor,  they  will  arise; 
now  what  shall  we  do  to  be  rid  of  'em  ?" 
I  answer  briefly,  be  hydropathic. 
"  But  being  a  hydropath   won't  cure  us,  will 
it?" 

If  you  "  live  the  gospel  you  profess,"  it  will ; 
\  for  being  hydropathic  is  nothing  more  or  less 
\  than  living  in  accordance  with  nature's  laws, 
'<  and  assisting  nature  in  her  own  way,  when  she's 
;   unable  to  perform  her  accustomed  work. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  want  to  have  healthy 
\  children,  and  be  anybody  yourselves,  ponder  well 
\  your  footsteps. 

<t       After  conception,  let  there  be  no  more  inter- 

<  course  ;  and  if  you  want  no  more  trouble  in  your 

I  stomach  and  in  your  offspring,  be  careful  what, 

)  when,  and  how  much  you  eat. 

'<       I  know  very  well,  that  it  will  be  told  you, 

!  as  it  was  told  Adam  and  has  been  told  to  all  his 

descendants,  that  it  won't  hurt  you  to  eat  all  you 

want  and   everything  you  want,  at  such  times 

especially,  but  I  say  it  is  untrue. 

I  know  very  well,  too,  that  now,  as  then,  you 
will  be  more  disposed  to  believe  the  "  serpent " 
than  the  God  within  you,  who,  through  your 
common  sense  and  judgment,  is  continually  say- 
ing, "  in  the  day  thou  eatest"  too  much  or  im- 
properly, '•  thou  shalt  surely  die  ;"  but  neverthe- 
less, 'tis  so. 

Ay,  however  you  may  side  with  your  carnal 
appetites,  you  will  sooner  or  later  find  that  your 
disobedince  has  been  the  death  of  your  health 
and  enjoyment,  and  perhaps  of  your  offspring. 
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By  letting  her  alone  merely  ! 
"  What,  shall  we  so  far  depart  from  all  com- 
mon usage  as  to  stand  idly  by,  give  no  help,  too, 
'nor  nothing!'  to  help  nature  in  her  expelling 
efforts  !" 

"Help  nature!"  poor,  presumptuous  fools, 
wait  till  she  asks  for  help,  at  least — and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  you  will 
rind  you  are  not  called  upon  at  all. 

It  has  been  mine  to  attend  several  hundred 
births,  and  never  in  but  a  very  few  instances  did 
I  find  it  necessary  to  do  anything  to  "  assist 
nature,"  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  "  assisting  na- 
ture," so  frequently  desired  by  the  anxious  and 
fearful,  has  been  productive  of  ten  times  as  much 
evil  as  good. 

That  ergot  possesses  the  power  to  increase 
uterine  action.  I  will  grant  for  argument's  sake, 
if  nothing  more — and  also,  that  circumstances 
may  occur  where  it  may  be  necessary  or  advisa- 
ble to  increase  the  action  ;  but  cold  water  applied 
to  the  bowels  is  all-sufficient :  at  least  in  the 
worst  cases  of  inefficiency  with  which  T  have 
had  to  do,  I  have  found  it  so. 

Mechanical  assistance  is  sometimes  necessa- 
ry, but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  it  is  generally 
supposed.  In  most  cases  of  difficult  labor  even, 
nature  will  manage  to  relieve  herself,  take  it  all 
and  in  all,  about  as  well  as  the  most  scientific 
and  skillful  surgeon  can  do,  and  ten  times  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  the  presiding  "  geniuses" 
at  such  times  can  possibly  do. 

In  short,  as  a  general  thing,  all  the  accoucheur 
has  to  do  is  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  lit- 
tle stranger,  and   perform   those   duties  which 
If  you  live  as  you  ought,  you  will  have  but  I  every  attendant,  of  good  sense,  can  learn  to  do  as 
little  if  any  of  that  terrible  and  necessary  con.  j  well  as  the  surgeon.     You  may  stupify  the  brain 
comitant  of  evil-doing  and  neglect  o\  d  »ing.  \  so  as  to  render  the  patient  insensible  to  after- 

If  eating  moderately,  of  coarse,  plain  food,  j  pains,  but  you  can't  stop  them ;  they  are  caused 
vegetable  and  frugiferous,  does  not  obviate  it,  \  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  upon  itself, 
you  have  only  to  use  injections  of  sligh  ly  tepid  I  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  the  hemor- 
water— in  some  cases  very  cold  water  is  advisa-  >  rhage,  and  to  have  it  resume  its  natural  condi- 
able— in  quantities  larger  or  smaller,  say  from  \  t»on.  If  you  take  opinm,  &c,  to  quiet  the  pain, 
a  pint  to  a  quart,  or  even  more,  and  you  c-n  )  v°u  do  it  at  the  expense  of  your  general  health, 
effect  your  object,  especially  if  in  conjunction  \  I  often  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  pain  ! 
you  use  the  nearly  cold  sitz  bath  once  or  twice  a  |  that  is,  to  increase  the  contraction,  in  order  to 


"But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  greatly  in- 
creased appetites  at  such  times  ?" 

What  shall  you  do  with  'em  ?  what  shall  the 
intemperate  drinker  do  with  his  ? 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  were  anywhere  near 
what  you  ought  to  be,  you  wouldn't  have  such 
inordinate  appetites — secondly,  if  you  do,  your 
judgment  should  tell  you  that  it  is  not  normal,  and 
morbid  appetites  should  never  be  indulged.  Eat 
in  the  first  place  the  simplest  kinds  of  food,  using 
no  condiments  ;  drink  freely  of  cold  water  and 
nothing  else,  keeping  the  skin  perfectly  clean — 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is  vastly  more  likely  to 
become  unclean  during  this  most  important  pe- 
riod— and  when  you  have  eaten  a  very  little 
more  than  would  suffice  you  in  your  common 
state,  stop,  let  your  appetite  cry  never  so  earnest- 
ly for  more, — and  very  soon  you  will  get  the 
mastery  of  the  unnatural  appetite ;  at  any  rate 
you  will  be  rewarded  for  your  self-denial,  by  the 
absence  of  the  usual  distressing  symptoms,  and, 
ultimately,  with  an  easy  confinement  and  a 
healthy  child — comparatively  speaking ! 

The  great  mistake  about,  eating  during  this 
period  arises  from  the  fact  that  women  in  this 
condition  can  eat  almost  anything  and  any  quan- 
tity of  food,  and  not  affect  the  stomach  particu- 
larly, and  therefore  they  suppose  it  don't  hurt 
them  at  all ! 

But  the  restless  nights,  the  aching  head,  the 
sour  stomach,  and  the  general  uneasiness,  follow- 
ed by  a  "  humory,"  puny,  sickly  child,  show  the 
mistake  ;  it  is  no  less  an  injury  than  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  recuperative  power  within. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  constipation  ?" 


water  and  pure  soap  the  first  time  ;  after  this  cold 
water  is  decidedly  best ;  feed  it  with  sugar  and 
water  till  the  milk  comes.  Having  dressed  the 
cord  with  lint,  with  linen  bandage,  and  you've 
done  all. 


day  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

"  But  what's  the  harm  of  taking  physic  at 
such  times  ?" 

I  might  answer — Yankee-like — by  asking  you 
what's  the  use  of  taking  physic  ? 

It  don't  cure  constipation,  never  did  and  never 
can,  simply  because  it  does  not  remove  the  cause 
thereof.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases  the  very 
difficulty  it  was  given  to  remove,  by  rendering 
the  liver,  &c,  more  unwilling  to  act  without 
being  whipt !  than  before. 

But  this  is  net  the  only  harm  it  does  ;  it  pro- 
duces a  determination  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels,  &c,  that  often  proves  very  serious ; 
this  and  the  fancied  necessity  of  giving  it  after 
confinement,  is  what  makes  so  many  "  female 
difficulties,"  "  weaknesses,"  "  fallings,"  &c. 

"  Now,  supposing  labor  to  have  commenced, 
what  shall  we  do — how  shall  we  best  assist  na- 
ture ?" 
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facilitate  the  closing  up  of  the  bleeding  vessels. 
This  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would 
do  to  produce  increase  of  "  pains"  on  action  be- 
fore delivery,  namely,  by  cold  cloths,  constantly 
applied  to  the  bowels.  Many  and  many  a  woman's 
life  has  been  saved  when  in  danger  from  flood- 
ing, by  this  simple  and  always  present  remedy. 
It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  use  injections  largely 
of  the  same  precious  element.  The  treatment 
of  the  mother  after  delivery  is  simple,  very. 

If  she  be  warm  and  uncomfortable  from  long 
perspiration,  wash  her  all  over  in  water  slightly 

;  tepid;  then  let  her  rest  for  twelve  hours  with  only 

;  a  wet  bandage  on  the  bowels.     After  this  a  sitz 

'  bath  of  sixty  to  seventy  degrees,  according  to 

>  the   constitution,  &c,   with   occasional   wash- 

\  downs,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  unless  the  bowels 

;  be  constipated;  if  so,  the  third  day  give  an  injec-  J  after  having  made  her  as  unskillful  as  possible. 

;  tion  of  tepid  water.  j  It  educates  her  so  that  she  shall  not  know  the 

Let  the  child   be   well   washed  with   warm  '  honest  from  the  knave,  the  man  of  heart  from  him 
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AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

CHAPTER    III. 

One  can  hardly  decide  which  to  rejoice  at  sight 
of  the  most — the  cradle — or — the  coffin.  The 
one  is  the  depository  of  joy — the  other  of  sor- 
row. One  heralds  in  hopes,  the  other  takes 
away  misery.  The  birth,  the  death  of  a  babe  ! 
We  feast  at  the  former,  at  the  Litter  we  weep  ; 
but  as  children  now  are,  it  would  be  as  wise  to 
weep  at  the  cry  which  bespeaks  the  entrance 
into  this  world  of  a  new  soul,  as  at  the  death- 
rattle  which  indicates  its  departure. 

Job,  good  old  Job,  cursed  the  day  he  was  born. 
He  prayed  that  its  remembrance  might  be  blotted 
out.  I  will  not  go  as  far  as  Job ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  care  to  rejoice  at  my  existence ;  for 
life  to  me  has  issued  from  two  fountains,  the 
bitter  and  the  sweet.  As  regards  health  of  the 
body,  I  have  never  known  what  it  is  in  perfec- 
tion ;  and  as  regards  the  health  of  the  soul,  that 

3  O  ' 

it  has  maintained  itself  against  fearful  odds,  my 
history  will  demonstrate. 

I   was   the  first-born  of  my  parents,  and  all 
first-born  children  are  wonderful  children. 

"  Some  are  born  to  greatness. 
Some  achieve  greatness, 
And  some  have  greatness  thrust  npon  them." 

My  greatness  was  of  the  latter  character.  My 
father  had  calculated  my  nativity,  had  cast  my 
horoscope,  and  my  star  shone  brightly.  Not  a 
cloud  dimmed  its  twinkle.  It  rode  as  clear  in 
the  heavens  as  the  star  of  Power's  Gitano.  I 
was  wonderfully  made ;  a  born  genius — in  Ms 
esteem  ;  and  greatness  was  to  be  thrust  on  me, 
"nillit,  will  it." 

There  lived  in  our  village  a  "  maiden  lady," 

named  B r.     She  was  none  the  worse  for 

living  unmarried — in  faet  she  was  better.     Celi- 
bacy is  by  no  means  the  vice  it  is  represented 
to  be.      In   many   instances,  as  respects   both 
sexes,  it  is  a  high  virtue.      More  especially  is  it 
virtuous  in  a  woman  to  live  tmmarried.     Society 
makes  her  dependent,  an  appendage,  a  thing ; 
gives  her  half  her  rights  only,  and  that  grudg- 
ingly ;  places  her  interests,  her  hopes,  her  prop- 
erty, her  name,  her  '-indentity,  in  the  power  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  surrenders  ;  demands  that 
her    surrenders   shall  be,   in  the   language   of 
chivalry,   "rescue,  or  no  rescue;"  and  covers 
i  her  so  completely,  buries  her  so  entirely  under 
I  her  lord,  as  to  coin  a  term  expressly  to  indicate 
i  her  condition,  and,  in  legal  phraseology,  terms 
|  her  a 

"  Femme  coverte." 

It  stakes  all  her  happiness  on  a  single  throw, 
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of  special  pleading,  the  man  of  genius  from  the 
man  of  dull  plodding,  the  man  of  philanthropy 
from  the  miserly  wretch.     And  if  this  were  not 
so,  if  she  had  discernment,  it  precludes  her  from 
its  exercise.     It  laughs  at  her  for  her  coarse 
fibre.   If,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as  that 
of  connecting  her  individual  and  social,  her  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  destinies  with  another,  she 
takes  the  initiative,  it  calls  her  masculine,  de- 
clares she  o'erleaps  the  bounds  of  decorum,  and 
apes  powers  and  prerogatives  belonging  only  to 
the  opposite  sex.     And  what  does  society,  if  she  . 
abstains  from  all  this — if  quietly,  dumb-like  as  a 
lamb  before  its  shearers,  she  says  nothing — she 
waits  to  be  asked  ?     It  laughs  if  she  is  not  asked, 
and  laughs  still  louder,  if,  when  asked,  she  re- 
fuses.    It  insists  that  she  shall  not  seek  actively 
a  companion  that  will  suit  her  tastes,  and  whose 
strength  shall  aid  her  in  climbing  successfully 
life's  steep  hill,  under  penalty  of  unsex'mg  her- 
self ;  and  it  equally  insists  that  she  shall  marry 
somebody,  or  be  made  the  butt  of  neighborhood 
gossip,  the  theme  of  tea-party  conversation,  and 
have  affixed  the  soubriquet  of  "  old  maid,"  to 
carry,  Hester  Prynne  like,  as  a  scarlet  letter  to 
her  grave.     Such  injustice  has  forced  thousands 
of  girls  into   embraces  that  they  loathed,  and 
made  their  marriage-bed  a  hell — their  home  the 
abode  of  discord  and  misery.      Thank  God,  this 
result  is  coming  to  its  finale.      The  Graces,  the 
Celias,  the  Fannys,  the  Marys,  the  Phebes,  all 
over  the  country,  are  concluding  to  live  single 
lives,  in  preference  to  union  with  those  who  can 
in  no  way  aid  them  in  developing  the  higher 
life.     They  act  wisely.      Hard  as  is  the  lot  of 
woman  without  man  for  a  helpmate,  her  lot  is 
still  harder  with  man  for  a  clog.      Marriage  im- 
plies and  embraces  more  than  an  agreement  to 
dwell  together  for  the  promotion  of  special  inte- 
rests.  It  always  contemplates  more  than  this  ;  it 
permits   union   only  where   love   is.      All  the 
priests  or  judges  in  Christendom  cannot  marry 
a  man  and  woman  unless  they  love  each  other. 
They  may  legalize  the  relation,  but  they  cannot 
make  it  lawful.     They  cannot  spread  over  t\\e 
ceremony  the  sanction  of  propriety,  nor  lift  its 
issues  beyond  the  pale  of  illegitimacy.      Love 
(not  lust)  alone  can  do  this ;  love  that  is  pure, 
intelligent,  elevating.     There  may  be  more  or 
less  of  ceremony,  more  or  less  of  respect  paid  to 
conventional  arrangments.     But  however  multi- 
plied the  forms  or  burdensome  the  ceremonies. 
the  whole   procedure  is  abominably  degrading 
and  impious,  unless  it  be  sanctified  by  love. 

Why,  then,  should  high-minded,  noble-souled 
women  part  with  their  independence,  their  right 
and  privilege  to  struggle  after  a  loftier  position, 
to  have  the  fruit  they  grasp  turn  to  ashes  on 
their  lips  ?  The  land  is  full  of  such  women, 
who  thoughtlessly,  and  under  the  promptings  of 
passion  and  fancy,  have  publicly  allied  them- 
selves to  men  who  cared  infinitely  less  for 
them  than  their  broad  acres.  Such  men  are  not 
husbands.  Such  women  are  not  wives ;  for 
ceremonies  and  forms  have  no  creative  power. 
At  best,  they  only  give  publicity  to  the  reality. 


They  stand  in  the  gateways  of  opinion  as  criers 
of  deeds  done.  Their  sanction  may  be  more  or 
less  important  where  there  is  a  living  union,  but 
where  there  "is  no  union  of  soul  they  cannot  make 
the  outward  union  less  disgusting — lessasfozm; 
for  no  power  of  statute,  opinion,  or  custom,  can  < 
give  validity  to  shams.  ; 

Is  it  wonder,  then,  that  educated,  high-minded  ; 
women  are  refusing  to  wed  ?     To  me  it  is  not.  ; 
I  am  glad  of  it.     I  consider  it  a  harbinger  of  re-  : 
demption  to  the  sex.     It  tells  clearly  that  woman 
is  getting  glimpses  of  the  sphere  to  which  great 
Nature  has  assigned  her.     She  will  live  with  a 
companion,  an  associate,  an  equal,  a  husband,  if 
she  can ;  but  at  any  rate  she  will  live — not  vege- 
tate— not   drawl   out    an    oyster  existence — not 
breathe,  but  live — in  the  noble,  manly  sense  of 
the  term.     God  bless  the  single  women  of  this 
country,  say  I.      They   are  the   possessors   of 
noble  hearts,  cultivated  intellects,  sensitive  souls. 

Now  I  do  not  mean,  in  defending  the  single 
women  of  this  country  as  a  class,  to  stand  god- 
father to  each  individual  of  that  class.     To  do 

this  would  force  me  to  defend   Miss  B r,  a 

thing  I  feel  quite  disinclined  to.     Miss  B r, 

as  soon  as  it  was  proper  for  her,  called  to  see  my 
mother  and  the  baby.  She  was  a  fussy,  old 
thing,  and  she  insisted  on  taking  me.  After 
holding  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  looking  very 
intently,  she  with  great  gravity  delivered  her 
prognosis.  Reader,  do  you  know  what  a  prog- 
nosis is  ?  Lest  you  should  not,  permit  me  to 
tell  you.  A  prognosis  is  ETa  prognostication. 
It  is  a  Greek  word,  used  by  medical  men,  to 
make  "  common  folks,"  like  you  and  me,  believe 
they  are  learned.  Well,  Miss  B.  prognosticated, 
and  pronounced  me  to  have  wonderful  talents. 
She  was  a  cunning  woman.  She  wanted  my 
father's  influence  in  her  behalf  as  a  school-ma'am, 
and  so  she  took  him  on  his  blind  side,  and  de- 
clared to  him  that  I  should  be  "  something  won- 
derful." 

When  I  was  three  yers  old,  my  father  left  his 
home  for  Sacketts  Harbor.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  at  war.  Canada,  and 
the  States  that  border  it,  were  the  seat  of  the 
contest.  He  was  drafted  as  surgeon,  and  went. 
I  recollect  as  vividly  as  can  be  his  mounting  a 
horse  called  Bob,  and  on  a  canter  riding  out  of 
our  door  yard  and  our  village  away  to  the 
North  ;  whilst  I,  poor  little  fellow,  was  turned 
over  to  Miss  B r,  who  was  to 

"  teach  my  young  idea  liow  to  shoot." 

If  I  was'  ever  to  astonish  Christendom  by  my 
talents,  if  I  was  ever  to  turn  up  an 

"  admirable  Crichton." 

my  parents  thought  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     So 

Miss   B r  took   me   across   our   door-yard, 

and  leading  me  into  her  school-room,  seated 
me  on  a  little  bench,  by  her  side,  till  my  turn 
came  to  read.  Capital  idea  !  was  it  not?  Think  ! 
I  was  getting  advanced  in  life — I  had  been  an 
inhabitant  of  this  sublunary  sphere  for  ten 
hundred  and  ninety-five  days ;  and  I  knew 
nothing  more  substantial  than  to  ride  my  dog, 
caress  my  tame  woodchuck,  feed  chickens  from 


the  door-stone,  and  look  at,  and  try  to  under- 
stand, a  variety  of  things  of  which  I  knew  not 
the  cause  or  the  uses,  and  do  not  unto  this  day. 

O,  Miss  B r !  I  am  now  on  the  shady  side 

of  life.  It  is  approaching  autumn  with  me. 
My  leaf  is  in  "  the  sere  and  yellow,"  and  you 
are 

"  dead,  and  your  body  turned  to  clay  ;" 

but  from  any  height  wheresoever  you  may  be 
sitting,  looking  down  on  me,  please  to  hear  me 
say :  Of  all  the  features  I  have  known,  those  of 
my  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  are  the  most 
indelibly  daguerreotyped  on  my  soul's  tablet. 
How  plainly  I  can  see  you  now,  as  you  were 
then,  dressed  like  a  maid  of  the  Puritan  stamp, 
or  like  the  wife  of 

"  Miles  Standish,  of  Mayflower  memory." 

Plain,  prim,  exact,  with  no  gew-gaws — no  orna- 
ment— not  even  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
— severe,  cold,  selfish,  unsocial,  and  unsympa- 
thizing.  The  hoar  frosts  of  November  were  not 
more  chilling  to  a  hot-house  blossom  than  was 
your  presence  to  me.  No  wonder  that  I  stutter- 
ed, that  I  called  A  B,  and  said  E  was  X.  What 
else  was  to  be  expected  ?  I  was  an  exotic.  An 
aura  such  as  surrounded  you  was  not  indigen- 
ous to  me.  I  was  from  a  torrid  zone,  and  I 
shivered  for  the  clime  natural  to  me.  My 
mother — I  blush  ! — had  warm  blood  in  her  veins, 
and  a  warm  heart  in  her  bosom,  and  I  had  lain 
next  that  heart,  and  felt  its  throbbings  ;  and  her 
blood  had  coursed  my  tiny  frame  before  I  made 
my  debut  to  this  world  of  sin.  To  put  me  by 
your  side  was  to  crucify  me,  to  impale  my  young 
spirit  on  a  spear's  point,  and  I  longed  for  that 
nook — my  mother's  lap — 

"  so  soft,  so  gentle,  and  so  kind," 

whence  I  could  look  up  into  her  beautiful  face 
and  feast  on  her  loveliness. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  how,  at  that  time  of  life,  I 

studied    your   features,  Miss  B r?      With 

what  instinctiveness  I  sought  sympathy,  and  how 
my  soul  turned  from  your  hard,  unloving  face 
upon  itself,  and  said  "Nothing  for  you  there!" 
My  tuition  under  you  gave  shape  to  my  whole 
life.  It  solved  a  problem  tougher  than  any  in 
Euclid.  It  demonstrated  the  worth  of  a  heart. 
Young  as  I  was,  I  could  observe  and  compare; 
and  I  did  so.  I  brought  my  dear,  good  mother 
and  you  into  contrast,  and  the  decision  was  made 
without  trouble.  From  that  hour — its  dawning 
is  as  distinct  as  that  of  yestermorning — I  shrunk 
from  the  frigid  and  wn-emotional  in  character, 
and  bound  myself  to  such  as  had  lineaments  that 
could  dilate  at  sight  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 

Time  rolled  on.  My  father  came  home  from 
the  wars.  I  was  old  enough  to  wear  coatee  and 
pantaloons.  I  was  six  years  old;  how  I  strutted! 
I  have  since  seen  "  children  of  large  growth" 
strut  pretty  much  after  the  same  fashion  and  from 
pretty  much  the  same  motives.  At  this  period, 
my  father,  still  clinging  to  the  notion  that  I  was 
born  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world,  thought  it  high 
time  to  put  me  under  different  tutelage.  I  was 
too  old  to  be  taught  by  a  woman.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?     The  village  of  my  nativity  was  no 
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large.     There  were  few  men  of  fore-handedness 
in  it,  and  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  go  in  with 
him  and  establish  a  select  school  was  faint.  Yet 
he  was  bent  on  having  me  taught  by  a  man ;  and 
he  concluded  to  try  the  village  pastor.     He  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  con- 
sented.   My  father  fitted  up  with  rough-boarding 
partition  a  room  in  the  attic  of  his  drug  store,  cut 
and  made  a  dormer  window  in  the  roof,  so  that 
light  could  be  admitted  and  I  could  see  out  on  to 
the  top  of  a  horse  shed ;  and  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1817,  with  a  dull,  plodding  cousin  of  mine 
many  years  older  than  myself,  I  took  my  seat 
in  that  little  pent  up  room  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language.    It  was  a  beautiful 
morning;  the  green  grass  had  spread  itself  over 
the  road  sides  and  along  the  village  paths;  the 
tall  Lombardy  poplars  were  leafing  out  nicely  and 
tenderly ;  and  the  robins  were  chirping  in  their 
branches.    The  wild  thorn-apple  was  in  blossom, 
and    the  wild  plum  was  following    suit.      The 
beautiful,  modest  violet  lifted  its  head  with  inex- 
pressible gracefulness  from  the  path-border  of 
my  father's  door  yard ;  and  the  rose  in  the  corner 
gave  forth  buds  of  promise. 

How  sweet  was  the  air ;  it  was  filled  with  fra- 
grance :  a  warm  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
night,  and  the  sun  was  lifting  up  vapor  from  val- 
ley and  hill-top.  The  old  steeple-top  sheathed 
in  tin  glistened  in  its  rays,  and  held  its  head 
proudly  in  the  air,  as  if  to  say — "this  is  the  way 
to  Heaven  !  On  such  morning  as  this,  did  a  little 
boy,  with  feeble  frame,  asthmatic,  thin  in  flesh, 
nervous  and  highly  excitable,  with  too  greatly 
developed  reflective  powers,  take  his  departure 
from  the  outward  world,  never  again  to  enter  it 
as  a  child.  O,  that  hour!  how  full  of  thought 
and  of  sorrow  to  me.  How  I  longed  for  play,  for 
the  run  down  the  hill,  for  the  cow  milking,  the 
sheep  and  calves  feeding,  for  the  rides  to  the 
wood,  for  the  ridings  of  Old  Bob  to  water,  and 
other  things  to  give  me  full  sweep  and  grace  of 
my  bodily  powers.  But  I  was  a  Genius,  and 
must  study  Latin.  A  year  passed,  and  my  poor 
little  dwarfed  spirit  was  saved  from  ruin  by <;  fall- 
ing in  love." 

"  01),  if  there  is  one  law  above  the  rest 
Written  in  wisdom — if  there  is  a  word 
That  I  wonld  trace  as  with  a  pen  of  fire 
Upon  the  unsunned  temper  of  a  child — 
If  there  is  anything  that  keeps  the  mind 
Open  to  angel  visits,  and  repels 
The  ministry  of  ill —  'tis  Human  Love  !" 

I  loved  my   mother    and   a    grown-up   girl. 
There  dwelt  at  this  time  with   my  parents  a 
young  woman  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Her 
name  was  Adelaide  Greenwood — sister  of   the 
celebrated  Grace  Greenwood  of  this  day.     We 
always  called  her  Delia.   She  was  not  handsome 
— was  beautiful.     There's  a  distinction  for  you, 
reader  ! — she  was  beautiful.      She  carried  the 
brightest  and  best  pair  of  eyes  in  her  head,  with 
one  exception,  I  ever  saw.  They  talked,  convers- 
ed laughed,  prayed,  sung,  and  said  sweet  things — 
those  eyes  ;  and  then  water  never  run  down  hill 
more  easily  than  tears  flowed  from  them  at  sight 
of  sorrow.     They  were  the  inlets  and  outlets  to 


her  soul.  Look  into  them,  and  you  could  see 
how  innocent,  trusting,  generous,  amiable,  and 
loving  was  her  heart.  Look  again,  and  you 
would  see  them  flashing  with  intelligence  of  the 
highest  order.  She  ruled  me  with  those  eyes, 
and  that  heart  of  hers.  She  was  a  poet  of  the  first 
order,  though  of  what  is  called  poetry  I  kno  w  not 
that  she  even  wrote  a  line;  her  prose  was  all 
poetry;  she  never  talked  common-place,  but  al- 
ways spoke  common  sense.  Unlike  myself  at  that 
time,  she  had  her  earthly  resting  places,  spots  of 
green,  where  her  dove-spirit  sealed  itself;  but  she 
also  took  flight  into  a  sphere  of  life  higher  than 
the  mere  worldling  will  ever  dream  of.  Her 
voice  was  musical  as  a  linnet's,  and  varied  in  its 
tones  as  those  of  a  mocking  bird;  yet  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  sing. 
I  have  often  thought  whether  there  was  such 
natural  connection  between  large,  dark,  soft 
eyes  and  sweet  voice,  as  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  where  one  found  the  former  the  latter 
was  sure  to  be  found.  My  experience  is  in  favor 
of  the  conclusion.  I  never  saw  a  man,  or  woman , 
boy,  or  girl,  with  such  eyes,  who  had  a  harsh 
grater-like  voice.  The  eyes,  if  so  peculiar  as  to 
possess  originality  of  expression,  almost  always 
indicate  the  tones  that  will  fall  on  the  ear  when 
the  individual  speaks.  Take  a  man  like  Senator 
Butler  of  South  Carolina !  The  intonations  of 
his  voice  could  be  known  as  well  before  as  after 
he  had  spoken.  His  is  a  foxy  eye,  deep  set,  with 
over-hanging  lash,  and  flashing  forth  stratagem 
and  cunning  constantly.  Restless,  watchful 
turning  on  all  sides,  peering  out  from  under  its 
lid  as  if  he  expected  every  instant  to  hear  the 
political  hounds  baying  on  his  track.  One  would 
swear  that  the  man's  voice  would  be  like  the 
barking  of  a  fox  at  eventide, — short,  coarse,  nerv- 
ous, lacking  fullness. 

But  Delia's  voice  was  as  capable  of  full  vol- 
ume as  were  her  eyes.  And  it  produced  as  de- 
cided effects.  Throw  her  into  mixed  company 
— and  in  fifteen  minutes  all  would  gather  about 
her  to  listen  not  only  to  what  she  had  to  say,  but 
to  her  manner  and  tone  of  saying  it. 

Well :  this  girl  kept  my  heart  true  to  humani- 
ty, else  I  should  have  been  a  misanthrope  before 
I  entered  my  teens.  I  loved  her — child  as  I  was 
— but  not  with  passion.  I  loved  her  as  one 
might  suppose  a  child  of  my  age  might  love  a 
being  of  superior  order.  I  worshiped  her. 
She  to  me  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Divine- 
She  to  my  young  mind  was  the  most  perfec* 
symbol,  the  most  glorious  representative  of  God 
that  I  had  seen,  or  conceived  ;  for  she  filled  my 
ideal.  She  answered  to  the  strength  of  my  im- 
aginativeness. I  looked  on  her,  and  my  pant- 
ings  after  something  higher,  holier,  nobler  than 
I  elsewhere  saw,  were  satisfied.  She  kept  me 
true  to  my  instincts.  She  had  watched  her  own 
and  kept  them  unperverted,  so  that  in  all  mat- 
ters of  right  and  wrong  she  was  as  keen-scented 
as  an  Indian  warrior  on  the  trail  of  his  foe. 
She  was  no  controversialist,  disliked  strife 
avoided  making  issues  on  disputed  questions ; 
but,  when   compelled  to  do  so,  saw  through  a 


knotty  point  with  a  glance  like  an  eagle's,  and 
with  a  dignity  like  that  of  a  queen  met  her  re- 
sponsibilities fairly. 

She  is  dead.  She  died  many  long  years  ago, 
and  in  my  boyhood  I  was  left  alone.  She  had 
loving  friends.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sister, 
all  dear  to  her,  as  she  was  to  them ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  not  one  of  them  now  livino-  can 
call  up  her  image  as  freshly  as  the  man  can, 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  her  decease,  was  a  little 
Latin  scholar  and  her  devoted  worshiper.  If  I 
did  not  cherish  for  my  parents  a  fond  love,  I 
should  feel  impelled  to  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Delia  Greenwood, 

"  the  whole  of  those  that  surrounded  me 
were  a  pack  of  fools." 

But  they  acted  up  to  their  knowledge,  for  light 
and  truth  were  not  at  that  day  evolved  as  at  the 
present.  Now,  I  have  no  patience  to  exhibit  to 
those  who  house  the  young  in  school-rooms, 
teaching  them  abstractions,  where  they  ought  to 
send  them  abroad  in  the  sunshine,  and  make 
them  observe  and  learn  by  induction.  No  child 
ought  to  see  the  inside  of  a  school-house  till  full 
twelve  years  have  rolled  over  his  head.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  may  not 
know  his  letters,  or  be  incapable  of  reading. 
These  he  can  be  taught  at  periods  of  cessation 
from  bodily  exercise  by  his  mother  ;  and  if  she 
cannot  do  as  much  as  this  for  her  child,  she 
has  no  right  to  be  a  mother.  His  school  is  out- 
of-doors,  on  the  hill-side,  in  the  meadow  field, 
under  the  shady  butter-nut,  by  the  water-stream, 
with  labor  and  recreation  appropriately  mingled 
— and  freedom  from  all  intense  intellectual  ex- 
citement. Will  fathers  and  mothers  always  be 
silly  ?  Will  they  never  learn  ?  Which  de- 
velops first  in  the  order  of  Nature,  the  animal  or 
the  spiritual  ?  the  physical  or  the  intellectual  ? 
A  child  comes  into  this  world  with  its  animal 
wants  in  predominance.  Its  propensities  are  in 
advance  of  its  moral  sentiments.  Its  perceptive 
grow  in  early  years  more  rapidly  than  its  reflect- 
ive powers.  Children  observe  earlier  than  they 
compare  or  causate.  A  very  moderate  modicum 
of  sense  exercised  by  parents  would  go  greatly 
toward  avoidance  of  heart-ache,  and  "  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  "  of  men  and  women. 
To  be  continued. 


A  Female  Medical    Student. — A  correspondent 
sends  us  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  in  London  : — "  You  will  smile,  I  think, 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  a,  female  student  at  Bar- 
tholomews— you  have  doubtless  heard  of  Miss  Black- 
well,  of  American  celebrity.  Well,  on  entering  the  an- 
atomical theatre  a  few  mornings  since,  Mr.  Paget  said 
that  this  lady  had  applied  to  be  admitted  as  a  student 
I  at  the  Hospital ;  and  that  after  consulting  the  gover- 
|  nors,  the  medical  offieers  had  agreed  to  receive  her  ; 
\  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  she  would  be  treated  with 
\   every  consideration  and  respect  by  the  students.    Mr. 
\  Paget  then  said,  I  will  now  introduce  her  to  you  ;  and 
stepping  in  the  museum  walked  in  with  the  lady, 
\  whom  he  couducted  to  her  seat.     She  then  very  coolly 
]  removed  her  bonnet,  and  sat  as  unconcernedly  in  the 
|  midst  of  us  as  if  she  had  been  there  six  months.     She 
j   has  been  a  regular  attendant  since,  but  the  students 
>   generally  do  not  like  it." — English  paper. 
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PRACTICE   IN   WATER-CURE. 

BY  T.   L.   NICHOLS,   M.   D. 
CASE    XX. — ASTHMA. 

If  I  were  to  declare  my  utter  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  this  disease,  I  should  follow 
the  example  of  most  medical  writers.  Its  symp- 
toms are  apparent  enough,  its  diagnosis  is  easy, 
but  all  the  rest  is  very  much  in  the  dark.  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  may  seem  a  strange  place  to 
look  for  the  description  of  a  disease,  but  it  is  not 
a  bad  one,  when  you  want  it  brief  and  compre- 
hensive. The  old  Doctor  of  Laws  probably  con- 
sulted some  dozens  of  doctors  of  medicine  before, 
he  wrote  down  the  following: 

"  Asthma,  A  chronic,  paroxysmal,  and  inter- 
mittent disease  of  respiration ;  the  paroxysms 
exascerbating  and  remitting;  the  inspirations, 
during  the  attack,  fuller  and  more  frequent  than 
natural,  but  with  a  sensation  of  want  of  air,  ac- 
companied by  paleness  of  the  skin  and  lividness 
of  the  lips.  The  term  is  also  often  applied  to 
any  difficulty  of  breathing." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  description 
of  this  disease,  so  far  as  its  phenomena  and 
symptoms  are  concerned  ;  but  its  absolute  nature 
is  untouched.  It  is  called  spasmodic;  but  where 
are  the  spasms  ?  are  they  in  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  the  diaphragm,  the  bronchia,  the  trachea, 
the  larynx,  or  where  ?  Dr.  Webster  does  not 
inform  us.  Let  us  turn  to  Professor  Dickson,  a 
very  careful  and  highly  respectable  authority. 

"  The  pathology  of  Asthma,"  says  Professor 
Dickson,  "  is  difficult  and  obscure.  The  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  is  twofold,  and  urges  both 
during  expiration  and  inspiration.  It  is  hence 
plausibly  suggested,  either  that  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchia  are  everywhere  rigid,  re- 
fusing both  to  contract  and  to  dilate ;  or,  that  in 
some  portions  of  the  air-tubes,  these  fibres  are 
spasmodically  contracted,  resisting  both  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  air." 

The  usual  treatment  of  Asthma  is  vague  and 
palliative.  The  lancet,  cupping,  emetics,  pur- 
gatives, and  narcotics  are  used,  especially  the 
latter.  Some  eulogize  tobacco,  some  stramo- 
nium ;  lobelia,  the  spider's  web,  coffee,  and 
opium,  camphor,  ether,  ipecac,  the  inhalation 
of  gases,  and  galvanism,  have  all  been  tried,  but 
with  no  very  remarkable  success. 

The  recent  causes  of  asthma  are  as  obscure  as 
everything  else  about  it.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
we  may  find  a  hereditary  predisposition.  Bad  air 
is  considered  a  cause ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  air  which  will  excite  attacks  in  one  case 
will  relieve  them  in  another.  Hence  some  asth- 
matics find  a  high  airy  situation  in  the  country 
suit  them  best — others  find  their  only  relief  in  liv- 
ing in  the  city.  The  paroxysms  are  excited  by 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  exposures  to 
cold  or  moisture,  to  the  bad  air  of  crowded 
apartments,  to  certain  gases,  and  some  odors. 
They  come  on  especially  after  full  meals  and 
late  suppers,  and  follow  repelled  eruptions. 

Marshall  Hall  has  a  remark  in  his  admirable 
work  on  diagnosis,  which  shows  him  to  be  an 
acute  observer.  He  says  "  True  Asthma  arises, 
I  believe,  generally,  from  dyspepsia." 

My  observation  of  the  disease  assures  me  that 


it  is  most  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon,  the  condition  of  the  sto- 
mach and  the  skin;  and  any  treatment  which  will 
secure  the  healthy  action  of  these  organs  will  cure 
the  disease.  Both  stomach  and  skin  are  in  a 
delicate,  sensitive  condition  ;  but  it  is  my  belief, 
that  the  state  of  the  skin  has  the  most  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  disease.  The  stomach  acts 
upon  the  skin,  the  skin  upon  the  organs  of  res- 
piration. 

The  case  I  have  under  treatment  is  that  uf  a 
mercantile  broker  in  this  city,  who  has  been  a 
sufferer  for  fifteen  years.  The  disease  is  clearly 
hereditary.  The  patient  is  an  active  business 
man,  with  a  family  to  support  in  a  style  which 
demands  his  constant  exertions ;  and  the  treat- 
ment has,  in  consequence,  been  partial  and  inter- 
rupted. I  have  at  no  time  been  able  to  put  him 
under  the  full  treatment  the  case  requires.  The 
skin,  in  this  case,  is  in  such  a  sensitive  condi- 
tion, that  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  greatest 
caution.  The  wet  sheet  brought  on  a  violent 
paroxysm.  Even  a  wet  towel  laid  over  the  chest, 
in  an  otherwise  dry  blanket  pack,  produced  the 
same  effect.  Doubtless  this  condition  might 
have  been  overcome,  had  I  been  able  to  take  the 
case  fully  in  hand  ;  but  I  had  only  an  hour  a  day 
— an  hour  at  night,  after  a  busy,  toilsome  day — 
to  work  in.  I  tried  the  wet  jackets,  both  night 
and  day,  but  they  brought  on  the  paroxysm ;  and 
I  was  reduced  to  a  quick  cold  bath,  with  a  free 
rubbing  in  the  morning,  a  wet  bandage  around 
the  abdomen,  worn  pretty  low,  a  dry  pack  car- 
ried to  the  point  of  perspiration,  followed  by  a 
short  douche  at  five  o'clock,  and  a  tepid  sitz 
bath  on  going  to  bed. 

This  course  gradually  strengthened  the  skin, 
relieved  the  paroxysms  when  they  occurred,  and 
gave  great  relief;  but  this  was  not  so  marked, 
until  I  had,  with  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
getting  my  patient  upon  a  rigid  diet.  He  was 
obstinate  for  a  time,  protesting  that  his  stomach 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease,  and  that 
what  he  ate  in  moderation  made  no  difference  ; 
but  when  I  persuaded  him  to  make  the  trial  of  a 
very  spare  and  simple  diet,  leaving  all  warm 
drinks,  all  oily  food,  and  making  many  of  his 
meals  on  bread  and  water,  he  soon  found  how 
much  influence  his  stomach  had,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, upon  the  disease. 

The  cold  weather  has  crept  upon  us  ;  we  have 
had  our  autumnal  frosts  and  storms  ;  but  the 
usual  attacks  of  the  asthma  have  not  made  their 
appearance.  JVly  patient  has  not  lost  a  day  from 
his  business,  nor  a  night's  sleep  ;  he  bears  expo- 
sures to  the  cold  and  rain  he  has  not  been  able 
to  endure  for  ten  years  past ;  and  there  is  every 
prospect,  even  with  the  little  treatment  he  can 
give  time  for,  of  an  ultimate  cure,  though  a  more 
discouraging  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet 
with.  I  need  not  say  that  during  all  this  period 
of  fifteen  years  everything  that  promised  relief 
had  been  tried,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
tried  in  vain. 

In  the  Water-Cure,  even  under  these  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  the  relief  has  always 


been  immediate,  and  the  improvement  marked, 
and  apparently  of  a  permanent  character.  In 
other  cases,  I  have  been  able  to  use  more  treat- 
ment, and  have  produced  greater  effects,  in  a 
shorter  period  ;  but  I  give  this  case  as  an  encour- 
agement to  perseverance,  under  apparently  in- 
superable difficulties,  and  as  an  instance  of  what 
the  Water-Cure  can  do,  if  we  give  it  only  half  a 
chance. 

The  influence  of  the  state  of  the  skin  upon 
this  disease,  as  well  as  upon  many  others,  ap- 
pears to  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  pa- 
thologists. It  is  the  constriction  of  the  skin  by 
cold  which  brings  on  the  attack  in  most  cases  ; 
and  whatever  will  excite  the  action  of  the  skin 
will  give  relief,  and  whatever  will  restore  its 
health  will  also  cure  the  disease.  Hence  the 
temporary  relief  afforded  often  by  the  ordinary 
remedies.  An  emetic  causes  perspiration ;  small 
doses  of  ipecac,  especially  if  combined  with 
opium  or  camphor,  produce  the  same  effect.  To- 
bacco,with  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  stramonium, 
lobelia,  all  act  upon  the  skin,  but  in  the  same 
wretched  and  poisonous  way  as  all  drug  medi- 
cines ;  and  what  little  temporary  relief  they 
give,  is  at  the  cost  of  future  suffering.  But  with 
the  Water-Cure,  we  have  not  only  immediate 
relief,  but  at  the  same  time  we  secure  a  perma- 
nent benefit. 


WOMAN'S    DRESS. 

BY  MRS.    R.   B.    GLEASON. 

Is  not  your  wide-spread  and  valuable  Journal, 
though  in  most  respects  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  age,  in  one  point  a  little  in  the  rear?  You 
have  no  ladies'  fashion  plate,  that  important  part 
of  a  magazine  to  which  one-half  of  the  human 
race  always  turn  with  a  personal,  practical  in- 
terest, and  into  which  the  other  half  always  de- 
sire to  look,  probably  to  keep  their  standard  of 
taste  correct,  as  to  what  is  becoming  in  ladies' 
apparel. 

But  no  fashion  plate  is  better  than  one  teach- 
ing such  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  being 
as  those  set  forth  in  all  popular  periodicals. 

But  really,  would  it  not  be  a  curiosity,  equal 
to  any  that  Barnum's  Museum  contains,  to  see 
even  in  picture  a  style  of  dress  for  women,  com- 
fortable, convenient — in  short,  one  in  no  wise 
conflicting  with  their  bodily  functions  or  life's 
duties  ?  And  how  much  more  glorious  would 
it  be  to  see  every  woman  free  from  every  fetter 
that  fashion  has  imposed !  Such  a  day  of  "  uni- 
versal emancipation"  of  the  sex  would  be  worthy 
of  a  celebration  through  all  coming  time.  The 
Quaker  mode  of  dress  is  belter  than  any  other 
prevalent,  though  not  perfect.  In  some  respects, 
as  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience,  it  might  be 
improved ;  but  its  construction  is  more  favor- 
able for  health  than  most  other  forms,  and  from 
being  without  change,  it  gives  greater  mental 
freedom,  by  saving  a  world  of  thought,  as  well 
as  a  world  of  work.  Hence  women  of  this  sect, 
as  a  class,  surpass  others  in  general  intelligence, 
and  retain  their  youthful  look  and  vigor  longer. 
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Were  our  style  of  dress  consistent,  the  appella- 
tions "  weaker  sex,"  u  softer  sex,"  and  the  like, 
would  be  far  less  appropriate  than  now.  Wo- 
man's intellectual  power,  as  well  as  physical, 
would  then  rise  far  above  its  present  standard. 

A  permanent  fashion  is  not  to  be  desired,  un- 
less there  were  some  head  wise  enough  to  frame 
one  every  way  perfect,  which  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed. Man  is  a  progressive  being ;  and  wo- 
man, who  was  made  as  a  helpmeet,  surely 
ought  to  be  so  too.  The  change  should  not  be 
yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  as  in  Paris,  but 
when  any  real  improvement  was  suggested  to 
anyT  mind,  be  it  a  matter  of  beauty,  economy, 
comfort,  or  convenience.  Now  we  have  change 
on  change  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the 
husband  might  well  "  hurry  home  with  his  wife's 
new  bonnet,  lest  it  got  out  of  style  before  he  got 
there."  B  ut  precious  few  of  the  changes  are 
for  the  better  ;  most  of  them  from  bad  to  bad, 
and  some  of  them  from  bad  to  worse. 

When  the  day  of  corsets  passed  away,  there 
was  great  commendation,  as  well  there  might 
be,  but  not  at  what  soon  followed.  Then  came 
the  heavy  skirts,  bustles,  long  waists,  and  longer 
points,  filled  with  whalebones  and  other  splints, 
fit  only  to  be  used  on  the  human  frame  in  case 
of  broken  bones.  This  style  of  dress  has  in- 
duced more  suffering  than  tight  lacing,  though 
that  was  a  more  speedy  cause  of  death.  One 
oppressed  and  displaced  important  organs,  though 
not  the  vital ;  the  other  attacked  the  very  citadel 
of  life.  Both  of  them  are  semi-suicidal  in  their 
tendency.  One  usually  extinguishes  the  lamp 
of  life  early  ;  the  other  half  quenches  it,  leaving 
it  to  flicker  on  through  many  a  long  and  painful 
year. 

The  excessive   heat  induced  by  an  inordinate 
amount  of  clothing,  has  caused  spinal  affections 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
abdomen.     Then  from  the  skirts  not  being  sus- 
tained by  the  shoulders,  as  they  should  always 
be,   what  are   termed  the   "  dragging,  bearino- 
down   sensations"   have   ensued.      To  •  relieve 
these,  woman  is  harnessed  in  an  abdominal  sup- 
porter, wearing  at  the  same  time  a  much  more 
efficient  abdominal  depressor,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bodice  waist.     The  harm  these  have  done,  and 
are  still  doing  to  the   present  and  prospective 
generations,  words  fail  to  tell.   No  matter  if  they 
are  loose,  as   the  wearers   always  declare  them 
to  be,  these  unyielding  points  cause  more  or  less 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  unless  the  form  is  ' 
erect,  or  rather  thrown  a  little  back — a  position 
which   no   one  maintains   but   for  a  short  time. 
And  this  pressure  chiefly  falls  where  there  is  no  I 
bony  framework  to  resist,  there  being  only  the  J 
muscular  and  cellular  tissue,  and  the  still  more 
yielding,  displaceable  organs  beneath.    Thus  the  j 
free  motion  of  the  diaphragm  is  impeded,  abdo- 
mina]  respiration  hindered,  and  hence  the  blood  ; 
is  imperfectly  oxygenized.     The  stomach,  beino-  ( 
short  of  room,  cannot  do  its  work   well,   and 
indigestion  ensues. 

Consequent  upon  excessive  pressure,    come 
torpidity  of   the   liver  and    portal   circulation,  | 


accompanied  by  constipation.  The  returning 
blood  being  obstructed,  congestion  of  the  lower 
bowels,  and  perhaps  piles,  follow.  Along  with 
this  train  of  evils,  well  nigh  equal  to  those  which 
Pandora's  box  contained,  comes  ofcen  prolapsus 
uteri,  from  undue'pressure  of  the  impending  vis- 
cera upon  its  fundus,  together  with  the  debili- 
tating causes  above  mentioned.  Perhaps  this 
:  scourge  of  woman  is  accompanied  by  leucorrhce a, 
painful  or  profuse  menstruation,  uterine  neural- 
1  gia,  and  similar  accompaniments. 

When  the  fashion  of  all  chest  and  no  abdo- 
men first  began  its  reign,  young  women  were 
often  delighted  to  find  themselves  "  growing 
longer  waisted,"  as  they  termed  it.  And  how 
was  this,  when  they  had  attained  their  height 
some  years  since  ?  In  no  other  way  than  by  the 
compression  and  depression  of  the  interfering 
organs. 

Our  Professor  of  Anatomy  said  to  the  class, 
when  demonstrating  the  location  of  the  liver, 
"  that  its  lower  border  corresponded  with  the 
lower  margin  of  the  ribs,  usually ;  but  that  in 
women  it  sometimes  extended  to  the  right  iliac 
fossa"  (or  internal  cavity  of  the  hip-bone).  Then 
added,  "  If  you  wish  to  find  all  the  organs  in 
their  normal  position,  procure  a  male  subject." 
As  much  as  to  say,  women  are  so  deformed  by 
art,  that  not  even  their  remains  are  fit  for  dissec- 
tion. Sarcastic  as  was  the  remark,  it  contained 
loo  much  truth.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  fe- 
male forms  are  what  unrestrained  nature  would 
have  made  them.  The  floating  ribs  are  ap- 
proximated ;  the  umbilicus,  which  should  be 
near  the  centre  of  the  protuberance,  is  now  usu- 
ally quite  above  it,  so  much  are  the  viscera  de- 
pressed. 

Compression  is  more  hurtful  to  woman's  frame 
than  man's,  for  the  reason  that  her  muscular 
fibre  is  less  firm,  and  more  loose,  soft,  cellular 
tissue  enters  into  her  organization ;  hence  it 
yields  more  readily.  This  pliability  and  mobility 
are  needful,  to  allow  of  the  change  of  form 
which  maternity  induces  Were  much  resist- 
ance offered  then,  harm  if  not  destruction  to 
some  of  the  internal  organs  would  ensue.  To 
gentle  pressure,  whether  from  within  or  without, 
her  form  readily  yields.  It  would  seem  that 
::  the  world,  in  its  wisdom,"  thought  this  plasti- 
city given  that  woman  might  shape  herself  to 
please  her  own  fancy,  or  rather  that  of  men. 

But  the  changes  made  thus  far  have  been  in 
nowise  for  the  better.      True,  thousands  of  long 
and  slender  waists  have  been  made,  which  are 
called  beautiful.       But   were  our   standard   of 
beauty  the  one  given  us  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  we 
should  cease  to  admire  such.     Is  not  a  thing 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  accomplishes  the   | 
end  for  which  it  was  designed  ?      If  so,  then 
away  with  your  fashionable  forms,  which  prevent  j 
the  healthful  action  of  those  organs  they  should 
protect.     Our  present  mode  of  dress  forbids  the  I 
full  motion  of  one-half  the  joints  of  the  spinal  j 
column,  and  of  the  corresponding  anterior  and 
posterior  muscles.     And  can  any  one  say  that   < 
the  human  frame,  thus   fettered,   moves    with   j 


more  ease  and  beauty  ?  Why,  we  might  as 
well  pretend  that  a  wry  neck,  crick  in  the  back, 
a  stiff  hip  or  knee,  made  one's  motions  more 
graceful.  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  for  wearing 
wooden  shoes,  but  that  is  but  a  shadow  of  a  sin 
compared  with  our  wooden  waists.  They  girdle 
bit  the  extremity  of  a  limb,  we  the  verv  bodv  of 
the  tree. 

Much  as  a  "  snug  fit  "  is  admired,  how  much 
more  beautiful  were  the  loose,  flowing  robes  of 
the    ancients,   allowing   freedom   of  motion  to- 
every  joint,  tendon,  and  muscle    our  Heavenly 
Father  hath  given  us. 

Our  present  style  of  clothing,  when  not  guilty 
of  compression,  is,  in  many  respects,  cumber- 
some. Look  a  moment  at  a  walking  dress  in  a 
fashion  plate.  The  name  should  signify  a  form 
of  apparel  suitable  for  active  out-door  exercise. 
But  what  do  we  find?  Why,  the  same  snug 
waist,  in  wearing  which  the  walker  must  be 
soon  "  out  of  breath,"  for  the  reason  that  not  more 
than  half  the  amount  needful  can  be  taken  in. 
Long,  heavy  skirts,  which  fetter  the  limbs,  as 
well  as  perform  the  office  of  a  street  broom  ;  a 
thin  slipper,  so  that  the  feet  are  soon  wet,  if  the 
earth  has  been  moistened  by  dew,  or  the  pavements 
by  the  sweeper.  The  arms  are  confined  to  hold 
on  the  mantilla  or  shawl,  thrown  so  gracefully 
over  the  shoulders,  the  freedom  of  which  would 
facilitate  locomotion,  besides  giving  more  perfect 
exercise  to  the  entire  body. 

How  much  better  some  simple  dress,  fitted  to 
the  form,  but  so  loosely  as  to  allow  of  freedom  of 
inspiration  and  motion,  of  a  material  of  sufficient 
warmth  so  as  not  to  require  a  shawl ;  skirt 
short,  so  that  the  limbs  can  move  freely,  on 
the  feet  good  boots,  such  as  a  man  would  wear 
on  a  similar  walk,  the  limbs  well  protected  by 
a  garment  which  we  will  call  pants,  if  the  sen- 
sitive reader  will  not  be  shocked  by  calling  any 
portion  of  a  lady's  apparel  by  that  name. 

Why  are  short  dresses,  which  all  agree  are 
,  decidedly  becoming  for  a  young  miss,  so  impro- 
''  per,  indelicate,  and  immodest,  as  soon  asshe  has 
1  passed  into  her  teens  ?     Why  must  she,  as  soon 

>  as  she  puts  on  womanhood,  cover  her  lower  ex- 
'  tremities  to  the  very  tip  of  the  toe  with  a  flowing 

>  robe,  however  inconvenient  she  may  find  it  at 
times?     No  matter  if  her  neck  and  arms  are 

I  nude,  even  when  the  state  of  her  health,  and 
that  of  the  weather,  demand  that  they  be  warmly 
j  clad,  this  exposure  is  to  be  admired,  not  criti- 
;  cised.     How  absurd  is  all  this  ! 

Would  men  wear  clothing  so  uncomfortable  and 
j  inconvenient  as  ours,  and  not  complain?  Was 
;  there  ever  such  a  grumbling  among  the  whole 
1  race  as  when  the  long,  loose  camlet  cloaks,  with 
big  capes,  were  in  vogue  ?  Many  a  man  de- 
i  clared  himself  so  fettered  that  he  could  do 
\  nothing ;  that  he  had  as  lief  wear  a  balloon ; 
:  that  it  was  always  in  the  way,  being  always  in- 
flated with  air,  and  under  foot. 

If  a  woman  dares  to  put  off  an  inconvenient 
form  of  dress,  and  adopt  another,  without  the 
sanction  of  fashion,  she  is  at  once  vulgar,  lacks 
taste,  and  refinement.     None  of  us  should  wish 
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to  be  singular,  but  all  should  be  willing  to  be  so 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  and  the  right.  All  un- 
necessary violation  of  public  opinion  is  censure- 
able,  for  to  it  we  all  look  for  protection  ;  but  we 
should  never  allow  it  to  enslave  our  bodies  or 

our  spirits. 
Forest  City  Water-Cure,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SURGICAL    OPERATION. 

On  Thursday  an  operation  was  performed  at 
the  Infirmary  in  this  city,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  May, 
assisted  by  Drs.  Miller,  Johnstone,  Stone,  and 
Garnet,  of  this  city,  and  Drs.  Witherspoon  and 
Coolidge,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  The  patient  was 
Richard  Eaton,  aged  thirty-seven  years.  He 
has  for  many  years  lived  in  this  city,  and  fol- 
lowed huckstering,  ducking,  &c,  as  a  means  of 
support.  He  has  been  a  man  of  a  tolerable 
even  life,  and  comfortable  way  of  living,  so  far 
as  his  pursuits  would  admit,  and  of  a  naturally 
good  constitution.  Three  years  ago,  he  was 
taken  with  the  white  swelling,  or  a  scrofulous 
degeneration  of  the  knee-joint,  as  we  believe  his 
affection  is  technically  termed. 

For  seven  months  past  he  has  been  bed-ridden, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  medical  advisers 
that  he  could  not  survive  another  month,  if  the 
continuity  of  the  disease  could  not  be  arrested. 
His  knee  was  as  large  as  his  head,  and  the  limb 
was  badly  affected,  in  all  its  parts,  up  to  the  hip. 
He  evinced  much  courageous  determination,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  operation,  which,  we  must 
here  remark,  a  patient  has  seldom  survived.  The 
preparations  were  all  well  made,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  spectators  were  assembled, 
when  chloric  ether  was  administered.  Dr. 
M  ay  then  disarticulated  the  hip  joint,  and  re- 
moved the  entire  limb,  i?i  a  little  over  thirty 
seconds !  In  twenty  minutes  ligatures  were 
applied  to  the  twelve  arteries,  without  the  loss 
of  more  than  half  a  pint  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  awoke  he  was  asked  where 
was  the  seat  of  his  pain  ?  He  replied  that  his 
knee  and  foot  pained  him.  He  was  then  told 
that  the  limb  had  been  entirely  removed.  He 
smiled  in  incredulity,  and  could  not,  for  some 
time,  believe  the  assurances  of  those  around 
him.  The  surgeons  sat  by  him  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  they  finally  dressed 
the  part,  lest  secondary  hemorrhage  should 
ensue.  He  passed  the  evening  and  night  well, 
and  yesterday  was  cheerful  and  in  high  spirits, 
eating  freely  the  food  presented  to  him.  Thus 
far  all  indications  are  wonderfully  favorable; 
but  the  surgeons  do  not  encourage  sanguine 
hopes  of  final  recovery.  The  operation  has,  as 
we  have  said,  very  seldom  been  finally  success- 
ful, and  in  the  present  instance  the  lips  of  the 
wound  are  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  disease 
that  was  ascending  in  his  person.  We  will 
hereafter  announce  any  decisive  change  that 
may  occur  in  his  condition. —  Wash.  Repub. 

A  correspondent,  who  sends  the  above  case, 
asks  : — "  Would  not  the  Water-Cure  have  saved 
this  man's  limb  ?"  Our.  opinion  is  very  decided 
that  it  would,  if  applied  in  the  early  stages. 
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HOME  CASES  OF  WATER-CU!RE. 

BY    M.  D.  P. 

Early  in  September  last,  my  brother,  who  is 
about  eighteen  years  old,  and  naturally  healthy, 
was  taken  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach.  At  first,  he  thought  he 
would  try  to  keep  at  work,  and  that  it  would  pass 
off.  But  it  was  not  so  easy.  He  grew  worse 
in  the  night,  with  vomiting,  and  a  severe  pain  in 
his  head  and  bowels,  accompanied  with  a  diar- 
rhoea. He  drank  cold  water,  and  kept  a  cold, 
wet  cloth  on  his  head  the  most  of  the  night.  Ur- 
gent business  called  me  from  home  until  9  A.  M. 
I  then  found  him  worse  than  ever,  with  a  high 
fever  and  severe  pain,  as  before  stated,  appear- 
ing somewhat  delirious.  In  the  first  place,  I 
opened  the  windows,  and  then  proceeded  to  put 
him  in  a  cold  wet  sheet-pack,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  his  head  as  cold  as  possible.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  renewed  the  pack,  but  instead  of  one 
sheet,  I  took  two,  wrung  out  of  the  coldest  wa- 
ter that  1  could  get,  and  let  him  remain  in  this 
pack  about  twenty-five  minutes,  each  pack  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  shower-bath.  By  this  time  the 
fever  was  reduced,  so  that  he  felt  somewhat  com- 
fortable, except  the  pain  in  his  head.  However, 
he  felt  so  much  refreshed  that  he  slept  most  of 
the  time,  till  about  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  the 
fever  returned,  with  pain  as  before.  I  pursued 
the  same  course — the  cold  pack,  shower-bath, 
&c.  This  seemed  to  break  up  the  fever  entirely  ; 
it  could  not  stand  such  treatment  as  this.  The 
patient  gained  very  fast,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
he  was  out  to  work  as  usual,  and  has  been  well 
ever  since.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  observation  since  I  began 
to  use  water  as  a  medicine,  and  the  reason  why 
I  select  this  one  is,  because  there  were  two 
cases  very  similar  to  this  one,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, about  the  same  time,  that  were  treated  by 
the  regular  doctors,  and  it  took  them  as  many 
weeks  to  get  about,  as  it  did  days  for  my  brother. 


Sickness  in  California  is  an  expensive  business. 
The  fee  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  San  Francisco  Medi- 
cal Society  is  published  with  their  by-laws,  and 
fixes  the  price  of  a  single  visit  from  a  physician  (who  is 
not  a  regular  attendant)  at  $ 32  ;  from  the  regular  at- 
tending physician  $16  ;  and  $10  for  every  mile  travel- 
ed from  the  city  ;  when  detained,  for  each  hour  $32 ; 
for  a  written  opinion  or  advice,  $50  to  $100 ;  for  a 
visit  at  night,  $100 ;  for  an  opinion  involving  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  $150  ;  for  a  post-mortem  examination  in 
case  of  legal  investigation,  $200  ;  do.  made  at  the  fa- 
mily's request  $100  ;  certificate  of  the  state  of  a  pa- 
tient's health,  $250;  for  vaccination,  $32;  case  of 
ordinary  labor,  $150  ;  application  of  forceps,  $300  ; 
operation  of  turning,  $500  ;  removing  stone  from  the 
bladder,  $500  to  $1000  ;  for  amputation  of  a  leg  or 
arm,  $300  ;  extirpation  of  tumors,  $100  to  $1000  ;  for 
trephining,  $1000  ;  operations  on  the  eye,  $100  to 
$1000.  The  San  Francisco  Herald,  speaking  of  the 
effects  of  these  high  rates  on  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
States,  says : 

"  We  beg  them  not  to  be  deceived,  however,  by  the 
showy  appearance  of  the  above  rates ;  there  are,  un- 
fortunately, many  physicians  in  this  city,  skillful  and 
able  as  any  of  the  Medical  Society,  who  would  be  glad 
to  earn  $500  a  month,  even  though  they  had  to  per- 
form, every  day,  the  strange  sounding  operations  to 
which  that  sum  is  affixed." 


MEASLES; 

ITS    NATURE    AND    TREATMENT. 
BY  JOEL   SHEW,   M.   D. 

Measles,  although  a  very  common  affection, is 
to  be  regaided  en  the  whole  as  a  formidable  one. 
It  not  only  tends  to  the  development  of  other 
diseases  which  may  be  at  the  time  dormant  in 
the  system,  but  proves  not  unfrequently  of  itself 
fatal.  This  disease  is  named  by  medical  men 
in  England,  mcrbilli,  from  the  Italian,  signifying 
a  minor  plague.  It  is  also  called,  still  oftener, 
rubeola,  from  the  Spanish  signifying  red.  The 
word  rubeola  was  formerly  applied  to  measles 
and  scarlatina  without  distinction,  although  the 
two  diseases  are  plainly  very  different  from  each 
other — not  only  in  character,  but  generally  in 
severity. 

There  are  reckoned  to  be  three  varieties  of 
measles : 

1.  The  vulgaris,  or  common  measles,  in  which 
the  rash  is  only  slightly  prominent,  extending 
over  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  in  which  there 
is  harsh  dry  cough,  with  inflamed  and  watery 
eyes. 

2.  The  incocta,  or  imperfect  measles,  in  which 
the  rash  runs  its  regular  course,  with  little  fe- 
ver, or  catarrhal  affection,  and  which  does  not 
afford  any  certain  security  against  a  subsequent 
attack  of  the  common  form  of  the  disease. 

3.  The  nigra,  or  black  measles,  in  which 
the  rash  appears  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  assuming  a  black  or  livid  hue,  interspersed 
with  yellow,  prolonged  in  its  stay,  and  accom- 
panied with  extreme  languor  and  quickness  of 
pulse. 

Some  have  added  also  another  division,  called 
rubeola  putrida,  or  putrid  measles. 

This  affection  occurs  mostly  in  children,  but 
no  age  is  exempt  from  it.  As  to  whether  adults 
or  children  have  it  mostjseverely ,  does  not  seem  to 
be  settled.  It  generally  attacks  an  individual 
but  once  during  life ;  but  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  not  unfrequent.  It  prevails  most  in  the  cold 
and  wet  seasons  of  the  year,  but  it  may  occur, 
and  in  a  very  severe  form,  in  the  most  genial 
season,  as  in  midsummer  or  autumn. 

Its  nature. — That  measles  is  a  contagious 
disease,  few  doubt ;  it  is  also  supposed  to  be 
infectious.  It  seems  often  to  come  on  when 
there  has  been  no  exposure  whatever  to  its  in- 
fluence. This,  like  all  other  diseases,  must 
have  had  a  beginning  somewhere  ;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  often  recreated 
or  that  it  begins  anew  in  the  world. 

Period  of  incubation. — The  books  do  not  tell 
us,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  measles,  like 
scarlatina,  hatches  from  eight  to  twelve  days  in 
the  system  before  coming  out.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  weeks  before  it  makes  its  appearance. 

Symptoms. — Measles  is  usually  ushered  in 
by  a  set  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  of  greater  or 
less  violence.  There  is  headache  and  a  de- 
gree of  hoarseness,  with  more  or  less  harsh, 
dry  cough,  with  difficult  or  oppressed  respira- 
tion ;  there  is  "flushing  of  the  face,  redness 
of  the  eyes,  heaviness   of   the  countenance  ;" 
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"  a  running  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  soreness  of 
the  throat,  sneezing,"  with  the  peculiar  cough 
called  the  "measles  cough." 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  very  concise  enumeration 
of  the  symptoms  of  measles  is  the  following : 
The  disease  is  early  characterized  by  the 
conjunction  of  thin  fever  and  a  sensation  of 
stricture  across  the  forehead  and  eyes,  with  a 
disposition  to  sleep.  To  these  symptoms  are 
added,  on  the  second  and  third  days,  redness  of 
the  eyes  and  turgidity  of  the  eyelids  and  nos- 
trils, a  copious  flow  of  tears,  and  a  frequent 
sneezing,  a  sense  of  soreness  about  the  throat, 
hoarseness,  a  frequent,  dn^  cough,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  across 
the  chest.  The  rash  commences  with  distinct, 
red,  and  nearly  circular  dots  ;  afterwards  larger 
patches  appear,  which  tend  to  assume  crescentic 
forms.  The  surface  of  the  skin  is  gently 
raised  ;  the  wrists  and  hands  are  papillated  ;  the 
color  of  the  rash  is  deeper  and  less  vivid  than 
that  of  scarlatina,  being  of  the  raspberry  hue  ; 
miliary  vesicles  are  frequently  seen  on  the  neck, 
breast,  and  arms.  The  general  surface  is  le,ss 
tumid  than  in  scarlatina." 

These  symptoms  may  last  from  two  or  three 
to  twenty  or  more  days,  before  the  eruption 
shows  itself  on  the  surface.  Oftener  it  appears 
on  the  fourth  day.  First,  we  discover  it  on  the 
face,  especially  on  the  forehead  and  chin ; 
thence  it  spreads  over  the  whole  face.  After 
some  hours,  it  may  be  seen  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trunk  and^extremities.  By  the  next 
day,  usually,  the  body  becomes  pretty  thorough- 
ly covered.  It  is  then  most  vivid  on  the  face. 
About  the  sixth  day,  it  becomes  paler  on  the 
face,  and  redder  on  the  body ;  and  on  the 
seventh  day  it  begins  to  go  off. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms,  then,  usually  prevail 
four  days.  The  cutaneous  disease  then  appears 
and  lasts  three  days,  amounting  in  all  to  seven 
days.  This  enumeration  will  assist  the  me- 
mory. But  cases  often  vary  in  progress.  The 
catarrhal  symptoms  may  last  many  days — fifteen 
or  twenty — perhaps  more — before  the  eruption 
comes  out  at  all  on  the  surface.  But  generally 
it  arrives  at  its  height  on  the  seventh  day,  so 
that  on  the  eighth  it  declines  ;  and  on  the  ninth 
there  is  only  a  sort  of  brownish  discoloration  left. 
This  is  the  usual  course  of  the  disease  in  ordi- 
nary practice.  But  the  water  treatment,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  has  often  a  marked  effect  in 
modifying  its  symptoms  and  progress. 

In  severe  cases  of  measles,  there  occur  some- 
times, about  the  fourth  day,  small  dark  patches 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  showing  that  the  mucous 
membrane  is  affected  as  well  as  the  skin. 

Character  of  the  eruption. — This  varies,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  considerably  in  different  cases. 
Dr.  Elliotson  has  described  it  as  follows : 
"  When  the  affection  first  appears,  there  are  only, 
at  the  utmost,  little  red  dots,  nearly  circular, 
which  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  rather  less 
than  the  spots  of  flea-bites.  They  become  more 
and  more  numerous,  however,  and  coalesce 
into  patches.     These  are  of  an  irregular  figure, 
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and  frequently  assume  a  semi-circular  or  cres- 
centic form.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  worthy  of  notice ; — not  that  the 
diagnosis  is  often  at  all  difficult ;  but  if  it  be  diffi- 
cult, we  may  be  assisted  by  remembering  that 
the  patches  in  measles  affect  a  semi-circular  or 
crescent  form ; — that  in  the  midst  of  these 
patches  there  are  circular  spots: — and  that 
around  the  patches  are  spaces  of  the  natural 
color.  The  disease  is  most  severe  upon  the 
face.  The  skin  of  the  face  is  finer  and  more 
abundant  in  red  vessels  than  that  of  many  other 
parts  ; — and  then  it  is  that  the  effects  of  the  in- 
fiamation  are  most  severe,  from  these  circum- 
stances. The  skin  is  not  smooth  but  roughened, 
so  that  by  passing  the  finger  along  it,  a  little 
roughness  is  observed  ; — hardly  worth  the  name 
of  roughness,  perhaps,  but  an  inequality.  Occa- 
sionally, if  the  inflammation  be  severe,  this  is 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
the  red  dots  are  more  or  less  hard  and  elevated. 
Although  tiie  disease  is  characterized  by  patches, 
the  inflammation  may  be  so  intense  as  to  cause 
the  face  to  swell,  and  the  eyes  to  be  closed  ;  nay, 
the  symptoms  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  lit- 
tle collections  of  water,  the  size  of  millet  seeds, 
which  are  called  miliary  vesicles  ;  and  some- 
times there  are  papulae  on  the  hands,  wrists,  and 
fingers  ; — elevations  of  the  cuticle,  having  a  dis- 
tinct roughness,  in  the  midst  of  the  patches;  so 
that  while  the  patches  give  to  the  feel  a  sensa- 
tion of  being  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
skin,  in  the  midst  of  these  there  will  be  another 
roughness,  arising  from  the  papulae." 

We  read  in  medical  books  that  when  the 
eruption  appears  in  measles  the  catarrhal  and 
other  internal  symptoms  are  materially  lessened 
in  severity.  But  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  point.  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  is  certainly 
high  authority  in  the  old  practice,  affirms  that  in 
measles,  instead  of  there  being  an  alleviation  of 
the  internal  symptoms,  they  are  more  frequently 
aggravated  ;  at  any  rate,  he  says  they  are  not 
relieved.  Still  it  would  be  difficult,  I  apprehend, 
to  convince  people  that  it  is  not  a  good  omen 
always  to  have  the  eruption  come  out  well  upon 
the  surface. 

Results  of  the  disease. — In  bad  cases  of 
measles  there  may  be,  not  only  some  catarrhal 
symptoms,  but  bronchitis — inflammation  of  the 
liningof  the  bronchia :  pneumonia — inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs ;  and  pleuritis — 
inflammation  of  their  investing  membrane  of  the 
pleura.  There  may  be  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  the 
form  of  a  chronic  diarrhoea.  Tuberculous  dis- 
ease of  the  mesenteric  glands  of  the  abdomen 
may  also  be  developed  by  the  muscles  and  va- 
rious cutaneous  eruptions,  and.  in  rare  instances, 
a  general  dropsy.  The  mouth  and  throat  may 
ulcerate,  and  ear-ache  and  running'  at  those 
parts  is  not  unfrequent.  The  rash  may  likewise 
go  in  suddenly,  when  there  is  very  apt  to  follow 
some  internal  inflammation. — as  of  the  lungs, 
the  abdomen,  or  the  head.  In  these  cases  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  retrocession  of  the 


eruption  is  the  cause  of  the  internal  mischief; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  is,  on  the 
contrary,  probably  not  at  all  the  case  ;  it  is  just 
as  probable  that  the  internal  disease  put  a  stop 
to  the  external.  As  a  general  fact,  no  two  con- 
siderable diseases  can  go  on  at  the  same  time  in 
the  living  body.  The  recurrence  of  another  dis- 
ease, in  an  internal  part  of  the  body  is  sufficient 
to  suspend  or  put  a  stop  to  an  external  disease. 

Diarrhoea  following  Measles. — It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  a  somewhat  troublesome 
diarrhoea  sets  in,  or  continues  after  the  disease 
is  over ;  this  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  or- 
dinary modes  of  treatment,  but  I  have  never 
known  any  troublesome  diarrhoea  to  follow 
measles  in  a  single  case  where  water  treatment 
has  been  depended  on.  Still,  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  and  for  this  reason,  more  particularly, 
I  refer  to  it.  When  the  diarrhoea  does  occur,  it 
is  probably  often, — especially  in  the  beginning, — 
a  normal  effort  of  the  system  to  rid  itself  of  mor- 
bific matter.  If  this  be  true,  it  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with.  As  it  is  seen  in  the  old  prac- 
tice, it  generally  becomes  more  or  less  inflam- 
matory in  its  character,  as  is  known  by  the  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen,  when  pressure  is  made. 
The  method  usually  resorted  to  is,  that  of  leech- 
es, blisters,  mustard  draughts,  etc.,  with  bleed- 
ing of  the  arm,  if  the  patient  is  sufficiently 
strong,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  -warrant  it.  I  need  hardly  say 
here,  that  the  common  water  appliances  for  re- 
ducing local  inflammation  and  general  feverish- 
ness  are  far  better,  and  more  effectual,  than  the 
ordinary  means. 

"  Measles  is  very  apt,"  says  Dr.  Elliotson, 
"  to  leave  after  it  an  obstinate  diarrhoea,  which 
ends  in  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  and  a 
bronchitis,  that  is  apt  to  leave  a  disposition  to 
the  formation  of  tubercles.  We  have  chronic 
bronchitis,  then  tubercles,  so  that  children  fre- 
quently die  of  consumption  ;  but  measles  often 
set  up  scrofula  both  in  the  abdomen  and  the 
chest."  Hence  the  necessity  of  treating  the 
disease  in  the  most  faithful  and  careful  manner 
It  is,  in  reality,  a  disease  of  more  danger  and 
liability  to  harm  the  constitution,  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

Altogether,  the  accompaniments,  complica- 
tions, and  results  of  measles, — and  more  espe- 
cially when  the  disease  is  improperly  or  injudi- 
ciously managed, — are  such  as  must  cause  all  of 
us  who  are  parents  to  feel  a  deep  solicitude  in 
regard  to  the  best  means  of  treating  so  formida- 
ble a  malady,  not  indeed  of  necessity  so  very 
formidable,  but  formidable  as  things  have  been 
in  the  world  a  century  and  a  half  back. 

Predisposing  causes. — I  remarked  that  chil- 
dren are  more  liable  to  measles  than  adults  ;  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  extreme  infancy,  for  the 
child  at  the  breast  is  not  so  liable  to  it  as  the 
one  that  has  been  weaned.  Sometimes  a  whole 
family  of  children  have  it,  one  after  another,  ex- 
cept the  nursing  one,  which  escapes  an  attack. 
But  infancy  at  large,  childhood,  and  the  earlier 
adult  period,  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  of 
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the  later  adult  period  ;  and  those  in  old  age  the 
least  liable.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  adults 
are  necessarily  less  subject  to  it  than  children. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  grown  persons 
may  not  as  readily  contract  it  as  the  young,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  expose  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  adults  who  had  never  experienced  it. 
This,  however,  could  not  easily  be  done,  since 
almost  every  individual  has  the  disease  before  he 
has  grown  up  to  manhood.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
persons  past  sixty,  and  seldom,  too,  in  very 
young  infants,  although  it  is  possible  for  a  child 
to  be  born  with  it,  or  to  have  it  in  a  very  few 
days  after  its  birth. 

Exciting  causes. — The  fact  that  measles  can 
be  produced  by  innoculation,  is  proof  positive  of 
its  contagiousness.  Dr.  Home,  many  years 
since  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  made  experiments  which 
proved  that  measles  could  be  communicated  by 
innoculation.  In  1822,  these  experiments  were 
repeated  by  Dr.  Speranza,  an  Italian  physician. 
He  innoculated  six  cases,  and  afterwards  himself, 
with  the  blood  taken  from  a  slight  scratch  in  a 
red  papula.  In  a  few  days  the  measles  appear- 
ed, and  went  through  their  course  mildly  and  re- 
gularly. On  making  further  experiments,  Dr. 
Speranza  found  them  to  prove  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. Dr.  Elliotson  is  of  the  opinion,  that 
when  measles  produce  vesicles — small  ones — 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  contagious  matter 
might  be  obtained  from  them  in  a  concentrated 
form.  It  is  said  that  the  disease  produced  by 
innoculation  is  much  milder  in  character  than 
when  received  in  the  natural  way,  and  hence  it 
has  been  recommended  that  innoculation  should 
be  practised,  since  all  must,  sooner  or  later, 
get  it.  Some  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  com- 
municate it  in  this  way,  and  there  is  doubtless 
much  more  difficulty  in  communicating  it  by  in- 
noculation, than  there  is  in  the  small-pox.  It  has 
been  recommended,  too,  that  children  be  exposed 
to  it  during  the  mild  and  most  favorable  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Prognosis  of  the  disease. — The  measles,  I  have 
said,  (on  the  whole,  a  formidable  malady,)  is 
not,  if  well  treated,  in  general  a  very  dangerous 
disease.  But  even  a  mild  attack  may  be  sud- 
denly converted  into  a  very  dangerous  one.  The 
mere  disease  or  extent  of  the  surface  eruption, 
does  not  appear  to  place  the  patient's  life  in  dan- 
ger, as  in  scarletina  and  small-pox,  but  the  inter- 
nal inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  lungs,  pleura  or 
head,  before  referred  to,  constitutes  the  chief 
source  of  danger.  If  the  disease  occur  in  connec- 
tion with,  or  soon  after  any  other  considerable  dis- 
ease, the  danger  is  proportionately  augmented. 
The  scrofulous  and  most  unhealthy  children, 
and  those  having  diseased  parents,  are  more  lia- 
ble than  others  to  die  of  it;  and  in  this,  as  all 
other  diseases,  the  better  the  constitutional  and 
acquired  stamina,  the  more  likely  the  patient  to 
get  safely  through  it.  The  symptoms  de- 
noting great  danger  in  measles,  are  : — a  vio- 
lent general  fever,  attended  often  with  spas- 
modic twichings  and  convulsions  ;  tardy  appear-  j 
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ance  of  the  eruption  ;  a  dark  livid  color  of  the 
surface  ;  retrocession  of  the  cutaneous  symp- 
toms ;  delirium,  especially  at  night  ;  great  dis- 
tress in  the  head  ;  lividity  of  the  lips  ;  a  persis- 
tent flushing  of  the  face  ;  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
the  appearance  of  petechias ;  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowels  ;  and  great  general  prostration ; — 
these  are  the  appearances  that  occur  in  a  more 
or  less  marked  degree,  in  the  more  dangerous 
attacks  of  the  disease.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, to  witness  to  what  an  extent  these  symp- 
toms reach  in  some  cases,  and  the  child  yet  live 
in  spite  of  their  severity,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing.  A  favora- 
ble issue  in  these  extreme  cases  is  far  oftener 
to  be  looked  for  when  drugging  is  avoided,  and 
the  water-treatment  is  persevered  in.  By  this 
treatment,  and  without  the  use  of  a  particle  of 
drugs,  I  have  known  an  infant  to  live  in  an  illy 
ventilated  part  of  New  York,  when  night  after 
night  it  remained  in  convulsions,  and  when  nei- 
ther myself  nor  any  one  else  concerned  had  the 
slightest  hope  that  it  would  recover. 

Treatment. — It  is  no  new  thing  to  treat  this 
disease  by  water.  Long  ago  it  was  understood 
in  England,  that  the  cooling  or  antiphlogistic 
plan  was  incomparably  the  best  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  inflammatory  diseases. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  methods 
which  we  now  adopt  in  the  treatment  of 
measles,  I  will  give  some  account  of  certain 
means  which  have  been  hitherto  resorted  to  by 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  ■ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hancock,  who  wrote  early  in 
the  last  century,  gives  us,  in  the  quaint  old  Eng- 
lish style,  his  experience  in  water-drinking  as  a 
cure  of  measles,  in  a  manner  evidently  so  can- 
did that  one  cannot  but  be  persuaded  of  his  hon- 
esty in  the  belief  of  what  he  practised.  He  ob- 
serves : — 

"  I  had  a  daughter  who  fell  ill,  when  we 
thought  it  would  be  the  measles.  I  would  have 
taken  her  under  my  own  management,  but  a 
certain  person  in  my  family,  who  had  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  me,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  it. 
We  sent,  therefore,  for  an  ancient  experienced 
apothecary,  who  in  these  common  cases  must 
needs  know  what  was  commly  given  by  the  best 
doctors,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  had  been  long  and  often  employed 
by  them.  He  gave  her  several  things,  what  I 
do  not  remember,  and  came  often  to  her.  She 
continued  very  ill  for  some  time  after  he  came 
to  her.  One  night  she  was  so  very  ill,  my  wife 
would  not  trust  her  with  anybody,  but  sat  up 
herself,  with  somebody  to  assist  her.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  wife  came  to 
my  bedside,  and  awakened  me,  and  told  me  I  must 
get  up  ;  my  daughter  would  be  dead.  I  made 
what  haste  I  could  to  her,  and  found  that  she 
was  much  worse  than  my  wife  was  aware  of; 
and  by  the  best  judgment  I  could  make,  she 
could  not  live  in  that  condition  three  hours.  We 
concluded  to  send  for  the  apothecary,  but  the  j 
time  being  unseasonable  to  send  for  an  old  man  j 
out  of  his  bed,  and  I  believing  if  we  did  send  for  j 


him,  he  would  give  her  nothing  but  what  was  of 
the  same  nature  with  what  he  had  given  her  be- 
fore without  success  ;  and  besides,  we  being 
afraid  she  would  be  dead  before  he  could  come 
to  her,  I  persuaded  my  wife  to  leave  her  to  me, 
and  to  submit  to  God's  providence  whatever 
might  happen,  and  go  to  bed.  I  found  she  was 
struggling  for  life,  and  looking  on  her  breast, 
discovered  that  the  measles  had  gone  in.  and  were 
nothing  but  livid  spots  ;  then  I  concluded  her 
gone  and  past  recovery.  I  then  fetched  up  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  and  a  small  wine-glass,  from 
which  I  let  her  drink,  not  daring  to  give  her  a 
large  draught  at  once,  not  knowing  what  might 
happen  upon  it.  At  the  distance  of  some  min- 
utes, a  second ;  and,  after  some  time,  a  third  ; 
and  awhile  after,  a  fourth.  I  looked  on  her 
breast  before  I  gave  her  the  fourth  glass,  and 
found  the  measles  had  come  out  again,  and 
worked  very  well,  and  rose  as  high  as  the 
measles  ever  does.  Before  drinking  the  water, 
she  breathed  with  great  difficulty,  and  perfectly 
struggled  to  get  breath,  and  was  in  a  terrible  dry 
heat  and  a  kind  of  agony.  But  before  I  had 
given  her  all  the  water,  she  breathed  with  great 
ease  and  freedom ;  and  soon  after  the  fourth 
glass,  she  fell  into  a  quiet  easy  sleep — slept  four 
hours  or  thereabouts,  waked  pretty  well,  and 
never  was  in  any  danger  after,  but  was  well  in 
a  little  time  ;  by  all  which  I  conclude,  that  if  I 
had  given  her  cold  water  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  she  would  never  have  been  in  any  danger ; 
and  that  the  same  plain  remedy  might  save  some 
when  they  are  in  extremis  in  common  fevers 
without  eruptions,  and  do  more  to  set  the  stag- 
nating blood  afloat,  and  produce  what  is  gene- 
rally wanted  in  that  case,  a  kindly,  gentle 
sweat,  than  the  best  cordials  that  are  commonly 
given  ;  for  in  fevers  the  kindly  coming  out  of 
these  makes  the  sweat  needless." 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  able  and  in- 
teresting work  on  baths,  quotes  from  the  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 
viii.,  the  experience  of  Dr.  Thaer,  a  Prussian 
physician,  in  the  treatment  of  measles  by  cold 
affusion.  In  an  epidemical  visitation  of  measles 
which  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin 
during  the  autumn  of  1825,  this  gentleman  di- 
rected the  use  of  ablution  with  cold  water  and 
vinegar  in  sixty-eight  cases.  Out  of  those  there 
was  but  one  death,  and  that  was  of  a  person  in 
whom  there  were  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  in 
whose  case  the  ablution  had  been  practised  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  physician.  Contrasted 
with  this  favorable  result,  was  the  fact  of  eleven 
deaths  out  of  fifty-two  sick  of  the  same  disease, 
but  on  whom  the  remedy  had  not  been  used.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  children  who  had  been 
bathed  were,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  cured  in 
the  space  of  eight  days  ;  the  disquamation  (pull- 
ing off  the  tubercle)  was  less  extensive,  and 
more  rapid  in  its  course  after  the  ablutions  ;  the 
convalescents  exposed  (contrary  indeed  to  Dr.  ( 
Timer's  orders,)  did  not  experience,  on  that  ac- 
count, any  inconvenience,  although  they  had 
some  remains  of  cough.     When  the  irritation  of 
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the  lungs  had  lasted  some  time,  copious  expec- 
toration supervened  after  the  use  of  the  cold  lo- 
tions ;  and  when  the  pulmonary  disease  was  in 
its  incipient  state,  it  was  cured  without  expecto- 
ration so  soon  as  the  functions  of  the  skin  be- 
came regular.  In  these  patients  the  eruption 
was  observed  to  come  out  immediately  after  the 
use  of  the  lotions,  although,  prior  to  this,  there 
had  not  been  the  slightest  evidence  of  it ;  and 
whenever  the  eruption  appeared,  the  other  symp- 
toms were  considerably  moderated  in  violence. 

The  conditions  for  prescribing  cold  ablution  in 
these  cases,  were  : 

1.  That  the  temperature  of  the  body  should 
be  above  98°  Farenheit, — the  natural  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  in  health, — and  that  there  co- 
existed restlessness  and  shortness  of  breath. 

2.  That  the  water  for  ablution  should  be  cold- 
er in  proportion  as  the  body  of  the  patient  was 
warmer. 

3.  That  the  sponging  or  ablution  were  never 
to  be  resorted  to  when  the  little  patient  was  in  a 
tranquil  state,  or  perspiring.* 

The  success  of  Dr.  Thaer'a  practice  was  cer- 
tainly good — remarkably  so — in  comparison  to 
the  old  plan ;  but  I  should  not  agree  with  it  in 
the  second  particular,  to  wit,  that  of  using  the 
water  colder  in  proportion  as  the  fever  became 
more  intense,  I  would  rather,  in  such  cases, 
employ  the  water  at  a  milder  degree, — at  least,  I 
would  commence  the  sponging  or  ablution  with 
it,  at  a  degree  mild  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
present,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  better  not  to  : 
overshock  the  system,  which  very  cold  water  is  ! 
apt  to  do,  especially  when  great  heat  prevails  in  : 
the  body.  Admitting  that  the  surface  needs  a  i 
greater  amount  of  cooling  in  the  hotter  cases,  as 
it  certainly  does,  we  can  easily  accomplish  this 
object  by  continuing  the  operation  a  longer  time. 
Besides,  when  we  have  once  brought  the  body 
under  the  influence  of  tepid  water,  which  is  cold 
in  effect,  we  can  end  the  process  with  that  which 
is  colder,  and  thus  avoid  the  unpleasant  shock 
referred  to.  The  less  shock  the  better,  in  taking 
a  bath,  especially  in  acute  disease. 

While  at  Graefenburg  in  the  winter  of  1847,- 
'48,  a  case  of  measles  happened  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  George  Douglass,  of  this  city,  and  in  which 
I  took  particular  note  of  the  treatment  as  direct- 
ed by  Priessnitz.  The  patient  was  a  boy  five 
and  a  half  years  of  age.  He  had  swelled  ton- 
sils, and  was  every  way  a  feeble,  delicate  little 
fellow.  He  had  had  croup  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  repeatedly,  and  at  one  time, — after 
having  been  calomelized  and  blistered  according 
to  the  old  style, — was  given  over,  by  a  council 
of  four  great  doctors,  to  die. 

The  treatment  Preissnitz  put  him  under  for 
his  general  condition  of  enlarged  tonsils,  debili- 
ty, great  susceptibility  to  colds,  croup,  and  other 
inflammations,  was  the  cold  wet  sheet,  twenty 
minutes,  on  rising,  followed  by  the  ice  cold 
plung§, — for  it  was  in  the  mid-winter  of  a  very 
cold  climate, — the  rubbing  sheet  in  the  forenoon, 
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the  packing  sheet  and  plunge  in  the  afternoon — 
the  same  as  in  the  morning — a  wet  bandage, 
covered  with  a  dry  one,  night  and  day  about  the 
throat,  and  the  abdominal  girdle  ditto. 

Three  months  of  this  powerful  treatment 
benefited  the  little  patient  most  astonishingly, — 
considering  what  his  condition  was  and  always 
had  been  before  commencing  it.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  he  was  attacked  with  the  measles. 
For  this,  Priessnitz  directed  the  wet  sheet  pack- 
ing as  before,  for  each  morning,  but  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  tepid  half-bath  of  about  70°  Fahren- 
heit, instead  of  the  cold  plunge.  The  same  in 
the  afternoon,  which  was  continued  during  the 
period  of  the  rash,  at  the  end  of  which  a  diar- 
rhoea supervened — a  circumstance  that  often  oc- 
curs in  measles,  particularly  if  the  case  pro- 
gresses favorably.  For  this  the  packing  was 
continued  in  the  morning,  as  before,  during  the 
eruption ;  a  cold  rubbing  sheet,  followed  by  a 
cold  sitting  bath,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  with- 
out any  afternoon  pack.  Whenever  the  diar- 
rhoea should  appear  worse,  either  night  or  day, 
the  cold  sitz-bath  was  to  be  repeated  thirty 
minutes.  This,  in  connection  with  the  other 
treatment,  had  evidently  a  remarkably  good  effect 
in  moderating  the  looseness.  Altogether,  the 
case  did  remarkably  well. 

Early  in  1847,  I  published  the  following  para- 
graphs concerning  measles  : 

"A  few  days  since  two  or  three  children  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Osborne's  had  the  measles.  I  was 
called  but  once  to  one  of  the  children.  Mrs. 
Osborne  having  studied  the  water-treatment 
considerably,  gave  the  wet  sheet,  and  thus 
brought  out  the  eruption  very  quickly.  She  re- 
peated it  daily,  gave  baths,  kept  down  the  fever, 
and  dieted  the  children,  so  that  all  went  on  well. 
These  were  good  instances  of  domestic  water- 
treatment.  The  little  girl,  I  saw,  had  passed 
through  the  worst  of  the  attack,  but  the  mother, 
not  having  seen  measles  treated  by  water,  wished 
to  know  from  me  whether  she  was  proceeding 
properly. 

"  Another  case  occurred  some  days  since.  A 
little  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Allen's,  in  Mac- 
Dougall  street,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  cold  and 
was  coughing.  Being  called,  I  ordered  the 
packing  wet  sheet  and  an  extra  bath  per  day,  to 
give  her  plain  food  in  small  quantities,  and,  if  the 
cough  should  yet  prove  troublesome,  to  use  the 
wet  bandages  upon  her  chest.  The  first  wet 
sheet  and  bath  brought  her  measles  out  com- 
pletely. I  directed  the  sheets  to  be  continued 
twice  daily,  and  a  tepid  half-bath  as  often  as  the 
fever  rose.  Wet  bandages  were  kept  constantly 
on  the  chest,  and  injections  were  given  to  regu- 
late the  bowels.     Everything  went  on  favorably. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Perry,  No.  115  Orchard 
street,  tells  me  he  has  just  been  treating  one  of 
his  children  by  water,  it  having  had  measles. 
Friends,  relations,  and  the  doctor,  have  all  ex- 
postulated, but  without  effect.  He  has  had  his 
own  way,  and  has  done  well  in  the  case. 

"  I  have  known  no  cases  of  measles  to  be  lost 
when  water-treatment  alone  was  practised  ;  and 


I  have  repeatedly  treated  the  first  case  of  a  family 
of  children,  while  all  the  succeeding  ones  have 
been  treated  by  the  parents  themselves.  This 
is  with  some  an  objection  to  the  water-treatment. 
It  is  so  plain  and  simple,  people  learn  a  great 
deal  too  much.     It  spoils  the  trade." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Butts,  of  Yorkville,  near  this 
city — or  rather  a  part  of  the  city — has  just  given 
me  the  following  account.  His  oldest  child,  a 
girl  between  eleven  and  twelve,  was  taken  with 
measles  about  the  middle  of  Oct.,  1850.  She 
was  treated  by  wet  sheets  twice  a  day  ;  was  very 
feverish  for  three  or  four  days,  and  had  much 
cough.  Bathed  her  also  often  as  the  heat  came — 
water  cold  out  of  the  cistern.  Wet  bandages  on 
a  good  share  of  the  time.  Eruptions  came  out 
well.  She  had  great  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
for  two  whole  days,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  days 
of  the  disease.  After  this  she  improved  aston- 
ishingly. 

In  a  few  days  their  two  other  children,  one 
eight  and  the  other  ten,  gave  signs  of  having  the 
disease.  These  were  treated  about  in  the  same 
way  as  the  girl.  Both  of  them  had  a  looseness 
also.  The  diet  was  very  plain  with  all  of  them. 
They  were  taken  or  went  freely  into  the  open  air 
every  day,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  one. 
The  weather  at  the  time  was  very  changeable. 

The  children  are  now — Nov.  8th — all  well. 
The  weakness  of  the  eyes,  the  cough,  and  all 
other  unfavorable  symptoms,  wholly  gone. 

I  might  go  on  and  give  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  the  cure  of  measles  by  water-treat- 
ment. Enough,  however,  have  been  cited  for 
our  present  purpose.  And  now,  after  having 
practised  this  method  for  upwards  of  seven  years 
in  this  city,  and  having  had  myself,  every  year, 
much  to  do  with  the  disease,  and  after  having 
known  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases 
treated  by  others,  I  have  not  yet  known  of  any 
that  have  been  lost  by  measles  when  water- 
treatment  has  been  alone  employed.  I  have 
been  called  sometimes  in  consultation,  and  some- 
times in  other  cases,  where  drugs  have  been 
used  first,  and  the  child  getting  worse,  we  have 
used  water  and  failed  of  cure.  But  we  have 
sometimes  succeeded,  even  in  these  bad  cases, 
and  then  water  has  had  the  credit  as  it  should, 
whereas  in  the  fatal  cases  there  was  nothing  to 
lose.  Besides,  we  have  been  able  often  to  miti- 
gate the  symptoms,  to  render  the  sufferings  less  ; 
and  this  certainly  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts, 
as  every  parent  can  appreciate.  The  success  of 
the  water-treatment  in  measles,  I  say,  then,  is 
remarkable,  and  such  as  should  commend  it.  not 
only  to  physicians,  but  to  the  community  at 
large. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be 
inferred  that  we  are  always  to  treat  measles  on 
the  same  plain  principle  as  all  other  inflammatory 
diseases. 

We   must    have    regard  to  the  age   of   the 
patient,  the  state  of  the  general  health  and  vigor 
of  the  constitution,  and  particularly  to  the  symp- 
toms of  fever   present.      Every  parent  should  ^ 
know  as  much  as  possible  concerning  the  pulse, 
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its  qualities,  and  what  it  is  in  health.  Then,  as 
feves  comes  on, — no  matter  what  the  cause, — we 
know  it  by  the  pulse,  and  should  always  treat  the 
case  accordingly.  We  employ  wet  sheet  packs, 
— short  ones, — half  baths  ;  the  water  tepid,  or 
at  most  not  very  cold  ;  ablutions  generally  ;  wet 
compresses;  water  drinking,  and  injections; — 
these,  with  clue  attention  to  diet,  air,  temperature, 
cleanliness,  and  all  the  ten  thousand  little  mat- 
ters that  are  included  in  the  term  "  good  nurs- 
ing," constitute  the  safest  and  most  effectual 
of  all  known  means  for  the  cure  of  measles. 
And  in  no  other  respect,  probably,  is  water-treat- 
ment more  remarkable  than  in  its  power  to  pre- 
vent the  unfavorable  after  effects,  of  this 
disease. 


CUTANEOUS   RESPIRATION. 

EY  PROF.    I.    M.    COMINGS. 

While  we  have  volumes  written  about  the 
lungs,  their  office,  and  the  importance  of  their 
healthy  function,  yet  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  respira- 
tion. 

Numerous  and  satisfactory  experiments  have 
been  made,  to  prove  that  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  takes  place  not  only  by  the  lungs,  but 
through  the  whole  cutaneous  surface.  In  some 
of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  their  respiratory  process ;  and  in 
some  of  the  vertebratse,  the  cutaneous  respira- 
tion alone  is  capable  of  suporting  life  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  This  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
frog  tribe,  whose  skin  is  soft,  thin,  and  moist. 

Carpenter  speaks  of  some  experiments  made 
by  Bischoff,  who  ascertained  that  even  after  the 
lungs  of  a  frog  had  been  removed,  a  quarter  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  was  exhaled  from 
the  skin  during  eight  hours.  Experiments  which 
have  been  made  on  the  human  subject,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  a  similar  process  is  effected 
through  the  medium  of  his  genera]  surface,  for 
when  a  limb  has  been  enclosed  for  some  hours 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  containing  atmospheric  air, 
freed  from  carbonic  acid,  a  sensible  amount  of 
this  gas  has  been  found  to  be  generated.  It  has 
been  observed  not  unfrequently  that  the  livid 
tint  of  the  skin  which  supervenes  in  asphyxia, 
owing  to  the  non-arterial izati on  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  has  given  place  after  death  to  the  fresh 
hue  of  health,  owing  to  the  reddening  of  the 
blood  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  them.  Another  proof 
of  this  we  notice  in  the  reaction  that  takes  place 
after  cold  bathing,  when  the  venous  capillaries 
seem  almost  of  the  scarlet  red,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  decarbonization  has  taken  place  in 
the  surface. 

The  great  sympathy  that  exists  between  the 
skin  and  the  lungs  is  also  evidence  of  this. 
What  physician  has  not  seen  the  happiest  re- 
sults form  relaxing  and.  purifying  the  skin,  in 
asthma  and  other  pulmonary  complaints  ? 

We  find  in  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  due 
action  of  the  lungs,  that  the  exhalation  of  car- 
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bonic  acid  through  the  skin  may  undergo  a  con- 
siderable increase,  for  we  find  a  similar  disposi- 
tion to  vicarious  action  in  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
creting apparatus.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
the  interchange  of  gases  between  the  air  and 
the  blood,  through  the  skin,  has  an  important 
share  in  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the  body ; 
so  we  know  that  decarbonization  takes  place 
similar  to  that  in  the  lungs;  and  as  a  negative 
evidence,  we  find  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
is  often  much  elevated  in  pneumonia  and  phthisis 
when  the  lungs  seem  to  perform  their  functions 
very  insufficiently. 

To  put  that  this  matter  entirely  at  rest,  we 
have  the  following  experiments,  performed  by 
MM.  Becquere  and  Breschet.  The  hair  of  two 
rabbits  was  shaved  off,  and  a  composition  of 
glue,  suet,  and  rosin,  forming  a  coating,  through 
which  air  could  not  pass,  was  applied  over  the 
whole  surface.  In  the  first  rabbit,  which  had  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  before  being  shaved 
and  plastered,  it  had  fallen  to  89  degrees  by  the 
time  the  material  which  was  spread  over  him 
was  dry.  An  hour  after,  the  thermometer  placed 
in  the  same  parts  had  descended  to  76  degrees. 
In  another  rabbit,  prepared  with  more  care,  by 
the  time  that  the  plaster  was  dry,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  was  not  more  than  b\  de- 
grees above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
which  was  at  that  time  69|  degrees  ;  and  in  an 
hour  after  this,  the  animal  died.  These  experi- 
ments place  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  the 
importance  of  the  cutaneous  surface  as  a  respi- 
ratory organ,  even  in  the  higher  animals,  and 
they  enable  us  to  understand  how,  when  the 
secreting  power  of  the  lungs  is  nearly  destroyed 
by  disease,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  kept  up  to  its 
natural  standard  by  the  action  of  the  skin. 

If  the  human  body  should  be  thus  covered, 
life  would  become  extinct  almost  as  soon  as 
though  the  air  should  be  cut  off  from  the  lungs 
by  strangulation.  When  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cutaneous  surface  is  destroyed,  or  thus 
covered  up,  we  find  the  lungs  immediately  labor 
and  pant  for  more  air  to  make  up  the  loss  from 
the  skin,  and  the  blood  is  imperfectly  decarbon- 
ized. 

A  valuable  therapeutic  indication  is  derivable 
from  the  knowledge  which  we  thus  gain  of  the 
importance  of  cutaneous  respiration,  and  the  de- 
sirableness of  keeping  the  skin  moist,  especially 
in  the  various  forms  of  febrile  disease,  where 
there  is  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface, 
since  secretion  and  decarbonization  cannot  pro- 
perly take  place  through  a  dry  membrane :  hence 
the  great  relief  from  cold  and  tepid  sponging,  as 
well  as  from  the  great  variety  of  baths. 

These  considerations  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  disease;  and  the 
success  of  the  practitioner  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  follows  the 
indications  of  nature,  and  keeps  these  facts  in 
view. 

When  poisons  are  taken  into  the  system,  there 
is  almost  invariably  an  increased  exertion  of 
some  kind,  which  tends  to  eliminate  them  from 


the  blood ;  and  Carpenter*  adds,  even  when  there 
is  no  other  obvious  means  for  their  removal,  we 
can  have  little  doubt  but  the  skin  and  lungs  give 
important  aid  in  their  separation. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec,  1850. 


CHOLERA. 

> 

'<   THE  GRiEFENBERG   PRACTICE,   COMMUNICATED  BY 
V.  PRIESSNITZ,  FOR  PUBLICITY. 

\       Gentlemen, — Having  received  the  treatment 
\  of  Cholera  as  practised  by  V.  Priessnitz,  I  copy 
j  it  for  the  Journal,  as  promised  some  time  since. 
',  You  may  state,  for  the  information  of  your  read- 
'/  ers  and  subscribers,  that  it  was  obtained  directly 
;  from  Priessnitz  by  a  friend  of  mine  now  at  Grae- 
\  fenberg.    To  show  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in 
\  the  followers  of  Hydropathy  in  that  region,  I  will 
|  add,  that  in  a  letter  received  from  my  friend  in 
;  October  last,  he  stated  that  there  was  1,213  pa- 
tients around  Graefenberg,  from  the  first  of  Ja- 
nuary up  to  the  tenth  of  September,  of  which 
596  had  gone,  and  there   remained  about  617 
there  then.    They  were  continually  arriving  and 
departing.     All  classes  and  conditions  of  people 
are  to  be  found  there,  from  princes  royal  to  beg- 
gars, and  hailing  from  Mexico  to  Constantinople. 
Please  state  this  as  a  nut  for  "  unbelievers  to 
crack"  during  the  holidays. 
Yours  truly, 

Frank  Stewart,  M.  D. 
P.  S.  Had  you  not  better  add  the  "  Fahren- 
heit" degrees  to  the  "  Reaumur,"  as  the  "  Reau- 
mur"  may  lead   some   persons   to   make   mis- 
takes. F.  S. 

As  a  preventive  against  Cholera,  it  is  good  to 
wear  a  cold  wet  bandage  round  the  body,  and  to 
bind  a  dry  one  over  it,  in  order  that  it  may  warm 
better,  and  as  often  as  it  gets  dry  to  wet  it 
again.  People  should  wash  themselves  in  cold 
water  morning  and  evening,  that  the  skin  may 
remain  active.  In  the  morning,  when  fasting, 
(before  breakfast,)  and  at  every  meal,  one  should 
drink  about  two  glasses  of  water ;  by  this  means 
the  laxness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  be 
I  prevented.  Hot  food  and  hot  drinks  should  be 
avoided. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  Cholera  itself, 
the  following  treatment  must  be  applied. 

One  or  two  abreibungs  with  a  large  dripping 
sheet ;  then,  if  there  be  great  pain  in  the  bowels, 
a  clyster  of  quite  cold  water,  and  a  sitz-bath  of 
from  six  to  eight  degrees  (R.)  with  copious 
drinking  of  cold  water,  should  be  employed,  that 
the  patient  may  vomit,  and  he  must  remain  in 
the  sitz-bath,  having  his  back  and  abdomen  rub- 
bed until  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  miti- 


5  *  Page  663.     The  urinary  excretion  is,  in  a  great  degree, 

'  vicarious  with  the  cutaneous,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fluid 

i  discharged,   the  urine   being  more  watery  in  proportion  as  the 

'  cutaneous  exhalation  is  diminished  in  amount,  and  vice  versa. 

'  The  share  which  the  skin  has  in  this  office  has  probably   been 

5  generally  underrated.     There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  at  least 

\  100  grains  of  azotized  matter  are  excreted  from  it  daily  :  and 

i  any  canse,  which  checks  this  excretion,  must  throw  additional 

;  labor  on  the  kidneys,  and  will  be  likely  to  produce  disorders  of 

>  their  function. 
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gated.  Should  there  be  much  cramp,  more  abrei- 
bungs  are  to  follow — five  minutes  wet,  and  five 
minutes  dry.  If  the  patient  cannot  stand,  he 
must  be  rubbed  lying  on  a  mattress. 

Then  he  must  wrap  an  umschlag  round  his 
body,  and  lay  down  in  bed  to  sleep.  On  awaken- 
ing, he  must  take  a  tepid  shallow  bath  of  from 
10  to  12  degrees  (R,)  a  few  minutes  long,  during 
which  the  body  must  be  rubbed.  In  the  cham- 
ber let  there  be  fresh  air.  If  the  water  in  the 
sitz-bath  becomes  dirty,  let  it  be  changed.  The 
patient  must  only  use  cold  food,  and  on  no  ac- 
count animal  food.  Let  those  who  rub  and  treat 
the  patient  not  be  afraid.  In  general,  with  this 
cure,  the  disease  is  not  dangerous,  for  one  can 
often  be  cured  of  all  pains  in  an  hour. 

These  directions  are  communicated  by  V. 
Priessnitz,  only  for  those  who  have  the  necessa- 
ry knowledge  of  the  Water-Cure. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

BY    SYLVESTER    GRAHAM. 

We  learn  from  Holy  Writ,  that  when  God 
created  man,  He  planted  a  garden,  or,  as  the 
Hebrew  text  more  strictly  signifies,  an  orchard, 
eastward  in  Eden,  or  in  a  pleasant  region ;  and 
caused  to  spring  up  out  of  the  ground  all  trees 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  ;  among 
which  were  the  trees  of  life,  or  trees  yielding  life 
and  health-sustaining  fruit;  and  trees  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or  trees  yielding  in- 
toxicating and  pernicious  fruits  or  substances, 
the  eating  of  which  would  give,  not  an  intelli- 
gent discernment  and  appreciation  of  good  and 
evil  as  abstract  moral  qualities,  but,  according 
to  the  strict  sense  of  the  language  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  simply  that  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as 
matters  of  personal  experience,  which  is  derived 
from  such  a  suffering  of  evil  as  gives  a  mental 
consciousness  of  good  and  evil  conditions,  affec- 
tions, and  emotions,  as  contrasted  with  each 
other,  as  health  and  disease,  pleasure  and 
pain,  cheerfulness  and  sadness,  joy  and  sor- 
row, happiness  and  misery.  And  God  took  the 
man  whom  He  had  formed,  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it ;  and 
commanded  him,  saying  :  "  Of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat  ;  but  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  eat  not !  for 
in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  [moth  tamidh] 
thou  wilt  begin  to  die."  But  man  disobeyed  this 
injunction  of  Divine  benevolence,  and  ate  of  the 
tree  of  death  ;  and  God  said  to  man,  "  Because 
thou  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  command- 
ed thee  not  to  eat,  cursed  is  the  ground  [ha'  ab- 
hurecha~]  in  thy  defection :  through  thy  delin- 
quency as  its  tiller,  it  shall  bring  forth  weeds 
and  briers  exuberantly ;  and  through  thy  ener- 
vating sensuality,  the  care  and  labor  necessary 


Note.  From  an  Address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Hampshire,  Hampden,  and  Franklin  Counties,  Mass. 


for  the  cultivation  of  the  produce  of  the  field 
which  thou  shah  eat,  shall  be  troublesome  anx- 
iety and  irksome  toil  to  thee  ;  and  in  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  procure  thy  food,  and  in 
weariness  shalt  thou  eat  it,  till  thou  return  to  the 
ground  out  of  which  thou  wast  taken."  And  as 
men  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  they  increased  in 
sensuality  and  depravity,  creating  disease,  and 
shortening  life,  till  all  mankind  had  corrupted 
their  way,  by  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine,  and 
rioting  in  every  form  of  sensual  pleasure.  And 
God,  in  mercy  even  to  the  incorrigible  and  aban- 
doned race,  sent  a  flood  to  cleanse  the  earth  from 
its  human  pollutions  ;  saving  only  Noah  and  his 
family  from  the  general  destruction;  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  goodness  of  this  particular 
family,  but  for  the  continuation  of  the  species. 
And  when  the  face  of  the  earth  had  been  cover- 
ed with  water  for  many  months,  and  every  living 
substance  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  ground,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  cut  off,  and  Noah  and  his  family  had  no- 
thing to  subsist  upon  but  the  animals  which  they 
had  taken  with  them  into  the  ark,  God  said—not 
as  at  first,  to  unfallen,  undepraved  man  as  a 
species,  but  to  a  remnant  of  the  fallen  and  cor- 
rupted race,  to  Noah  and  his  family,  in  their  pe- 
culiar condition  and  circumstances,  and  to  all 
others  in  like  necessitous  conditions  and  circum- 
stances— "  Every  creeping  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  food  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I 
given  you  all  things." 

These  Sacred  Records  clearly  teach  us  that, 
in  the  Divine  constitution  and  appointment  of 
things,  the  food  adapted  to  sustain  human  na- 
ture, in  its  highest,  holiest,  best,  and  happiest 
state,  is  the  fruit  of  the  orchard — of  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  distinguished  from  the  grain  and  other 
products  of  the  tilled  field;  that,  these  latter, 
which  require  the  careful,  pains-taking,  weari- 
some, and  sweat-producing  toil  of  man,  for  their 
cultivation,  constitute  his  second  best  kind  of 
food,  in  relation  to  bodily  and  mental  health, 
vigor,  activity,  usefulness,  happiness,  and  length 
of  days.  And  that  in  the  most  destitute,  de- 
praved, and  abandoned  state  of  man,  he  is  given 
up  to  feed,  like  beasts  of  prey,  on  the  carcases  of 
other  animals,  and  even  to  go  beyond  the  most 
ravenous  and  ferocious  of  predaceous  beasts,  and 
devour  with  greediness  the  flesh  of  his  own  kind  ! 
filling  the  earth,  by  his  transgressions,  by  his 
sensualities  and  atrocities,  with  disease  and 
suffering,  and  untimely  death,  and  every  other 
evil  and  afflictive  and  calamitous  consequence  of 
sin. 

And  these  teachings  of  the  Word  of  Inspira- 
tion are  confirmed  by  all  human  history  and 
experience,  from  the  beginning  of  our  race  till 
now  ;  and  by  all  the  truths  of  science  which 
have  been  clearly  and  fully  ascertained  by  man, 
in  relation  to  the  same  matter.  All  the  relevant 
anatomical  and  physiological  and  psychological 
evidence  of  Human  Nature  certifies  the  truth  of 
these  teachings  of  the  Sacred  Records. 

But  rarely  has  it  been  more  terribly  demon- 
strated than  in  our  own  afflicted  land  during  the 


past  season.  Had  God  wholly  withdrawn  His 
merciful  providence  from  His  creature  Man,  and 
left  us  to  the  malignant  and  destructive  tyranny 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  a  more  fatal  delusion 
could  hardly  have  possessed  the  human  mind  ;  a 
more  fatal  course  of  conduct  could  hardly  have 
been  pursued  by  Man.  And  yet,  in  all  this  bale- 
ful experience,  in  all  this  horrible  mortality, 
God's  benevolent  admonitions  have  been  plain 
and  palpable  and  pressing ;  and  their  clear  and 
merciful  import  has  been — "  Turn  ye  !  turn 
ye !  for  why  will  ye  die  ?"  "  Return  to  the 
Primitive  and  Divinely  instituted  Regimen." — 
"  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden — of  every  tree  of 
life — every  tree  which  bears  life-sustaining 
fruit,  eat  freely  ;  but  eat  not,  touch  not  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  death  !" 

The  plague,  the  cholera,  the  various  epidemics 
— all  the  forms  of  pestilence  that  have  scourged 
the  earth,  have  distinctly  and  unambiguously  ut- 
tered the  same  admonition.  But  the  heart  of 
Man  has  been  too  fat ;  his  whole  nature  has 
been  too  deeply  sensualized  to  perceive  and  un- 
derstand and  obey  the  true  teachings  of  his 
calamitous  experience  ;  and,  consequently,  he 
has  been  confirmed  in  his  delusion,  and  impelled 
precipitately  down  the  steep  place  of  destruction, 
rather  than  convinced  of  truth,  and  converted  to 
the  way  of  life,  by  the  scourgings  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  the  tribulations  he  has  endured. 

Twice,  at  least,  has  that  form  of  disease,  de- 
nominated the  Cholera,  been  generated  and  pro- 
pagated over  the  human  world,  destroying  mil- 
lions of  lives — not  by  its  own  absolute  morbific 
and  pernicious  energy,  but  by  the  fatal  delusion, 
and  error,  and  madness,  which  it  has  occasion- 
ed ;  and  yet  men  remain  as  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  true 
means  of  remedying  and  preventing  it,  as  they 
were  when  it  was  known  only  in  sporadic  cases 
half  a  century  ago.  And  consequently  every 
preposterous  theory,  every  absurd  hypothesis, 
every  erroneous  conjecture  has  been  conceived 
and  adopted,  in  preference  to  the  simple  truth, 
which  is  rejected  and  contemned  as  most  incredi- 
ble and  fatuous  falsity.  The  atmosphere,  ana 
the  earth,  and  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  of  the 
garden  are,  each  of  them,  accused  of  hostility  to 
man,  and  of  being  the  source  of  the  mysterious 
morbific  and  pernicious  energy  which  constitutes 
the  epidemic  principle  and  fatal  potency  of  Cho- 
lera. Yet  it  is  certain  that  Cholera,  in  all  that 
constitutes  its  primary  and  essential  character, 
is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  easily  managed 
forms  of  disease ;  never  supervening  upon  the 
healthy  and  unimpaired  energies,  and  normal 
condition  of  the  human  organism,  and  taking 
place  only  where  protracted  or  violent,  abuses 
have  tortured  the  body  into  a  preternatural  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  influence  and  action  :  and  never 
proving  violent  and  fatal,  except  when  exasperat- 
ed to  vehemence  and  mortality  by  the  outrages 
which  are  committed  on  the  important  vital  tis- 
sues which  more  especially  and  immediately 
constitute  its  seat. 

In  short,  everything  in  the  nature  and  causes 
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and  history  of  epidemic  Cholera,  when  rightly 
understood,  admonishes  man  to  return  to  the  pri- 
mitive regimen  which  the  Creator  prescribed  for 
the  human  kind,  when  He  formed  the  first  of  our 
species  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  placed 
him  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it. 

Yet  everywhere,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  both  in  the  form  of  Cholera  and  of  dys- 
entery, the  universal  cry  has  been  "  Eat  not  of 
the  trees  of  the  garden,  nor  of  the  fruit  of  the 
field  !  Beware  of  strawberries,  cherries,  cur- 
rants, and  other  fruits  !  Touch  not  the  radish  ! 
Touch  not  the  cucumber  !  Let  your  diet  be 
nourishing  and  generous,  consisting  mainly  of 
beef  and  mutton,  and  bread,  and  rice,  with  tea 
and  coffee,  and  wine  and  brandy." 

The  just  reply  to  this,  is  couched  in  the  an- 
cient Pagan  proverb  :  "  Whom  the  Gods  will 
destroy  they  first  make  mad."  For,  though, 
when  from  other  causes  a  Cholera  diathesis  or 
dysenteric  diathesis  has  been  induced  in  the  hu- 
man body,  the  eating  of  radishes  or  cucumbers, 
by  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of  animal  food 
and  stimulating  and  narotic  condiments  and  bev- 
erages, may  occasion  the  development  of  that 
diathesis  into  the  active  manifestations  of  disease, 
yet  never,  since  God  created  Man,  did  the  eating 
of  fruits,  or  cucumbers,  or  radishes,  or  any  such 
edible  and  succulent  vegetables,  produce  either  a 
cholera  or  dysenteric  diathesis  in  the  human 
body.  Even  the  greenest  fruits  that  abortive 
fall,  worm-blasted,  from  the  trees,  if  eaten  freely, 
whatever  other  mischief  they  would  produce, 
would  serve  to  generate  such  a  diathesis  almost 
infinitely  less  than  the  "generous  diet"  which 
has  been  prescribed  and  used  to  prevent  the 
cholera  and  dysentery. 

Not  only  the  brandy  and  wine,  the  beef  and 
mutton  of  the  prescription,  are  powerfully  con- 
ducive to  such  a  diathesis,  but  even  the  rice  and 
bread,  too  nearly  approaching  purely  concen- 
trated forms  of  nutrient  matter,  contribute  large- 
ly to  the  same  effect.  And  there  are  profound 
physiological  reasons  for  believing  that  the  too 
exclusively  subsisting  upon  rice  has  been  an  im- 
portant, cumulative,  procuring  cause  of  the  exist- 
ence of  endemic  and  epidemic  Cholera  in  India. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that,  in  diarrhoea  and  dysenteric  affections,  rice, 
though  almost  universally  prescribed,  is  a  mor- 
bific rather  than  a  therapeutic  kind  of  food.  Not 
because  it  is  poisonous,  but  solely  because  it  is  too 
highly  nutrient,  too  destitute  of  succulent  and  in- 
nutritious  matter.  The  same  is  true  of  bread,  es- 
pecially that  made  of  superfine  flour ;  and  even 
that  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  ground 
wheat,  though  incomparably  more  wholesome 
than  the  former,  is  still,  as  a  general  rule,  when 
taken  as  a  sole  article  of  food,  not  so  conducive 
to  the  highest  and  most  permanent  state  of 
health,  vigor,  and  activity  in  all  the  faculties  of 
the  human  system,  as  a  diet  consisting  largely  of 
fruits  and  succulent  vegetables,  which  contain  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  nutrient  matter. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  an  error-stricken 
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world,  yet  it  is  entirely  certain  that  an  individual 
laboring  under  chronic  diarrhoea,  whether  re- 
cent or  inveterate,  will  more  surely  and  speedily 
recover  health  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  boiled 
green  corn  or  raw  cabbage,  than  on  one  of  boiled 
rice  or  fine  bread. 

It  is  not  here  asserted  nor  implied  that  no  dis- 
order can  be  produced  by  the  dietetic  use  of 
fruits  and  succulent  vegetables  ;  but  it  is  boldly 
and  confidently  affirmed  that  they  who  abstain 
from  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  from  all  intoxi- 
cating substances,  and  from  all  pure  stimulants, 
may  "  feed  themselves  without  fear,"  on  fruits 
and  succulent  vegetables,  with  the  fullest  as- 
surance that,  whatever  temporary  disturbances 
may  be  produced  in  the  alimentary  cavity,  by  an 
excessive  or  irregular  use  of  those  kinds  of  food, 
yet,  unless  they  are  themselves  diseased,  and 
thus  rendered  noxious  by  an  ungenial  soil  or 
season,  they  will  never  generate  either  a  cholera 
or  a  dysenteric  diathesis.  On  the  contrary,  a 
free  use  of  them  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
preserving  the  body  from  the  accession  of  those 
forms  of  disease  ;  and  even  an  excessive  use  of 
them,  producing  frequent  turmoils  in  the  alimen- 
tary cavity  and  largely  aperient  effects  in  the 
bowels,  is  far  more  safe  during  the  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic  cause  of  cholera  or  dysentery,  than 
an  entire  abstinence  from  them,  and  a  restriction 
to  a  diet  of  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  rice. 

These  things  are  not  rashly  thrown  out  as  the 
offspring  of  fancy  and  conjecture  ;  but  they  are 
deliberately  and  solemnly  presented  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  intelligent,  moral  beings,  as  the 
mature  results  of  long  and  diligent  and  careful 
and  conscientious  investigation  and  research. 
They  are  founded  on  well-ascertained  principles 
of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  confirmed  by 
large  and  accurate  experience,  and  may  be 
relied  on  with  all  the  confidence  that  is  demand- 
ed and  justified  by  scientific  demonstration. 

It  is  most  certain  that  everything  in  human 
experience,  throughout  all  the  generations  of 
mankind,  relating  to  human  life  and  health  and 
disease,  when  rightly  understood,  testifies-  in 
favor  of  the  Divinely  appointed  regimen  of  Eden, 
and  admonishes  man  to  return  to  it. 

God  made  Man  to  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it ;  but  man  hath  ravaged  and  devas- 
tated it. 

God  made  Man  to  (ill  the  ground,  and  to  "cul- 
tivate "  every  herb  bearing  seed,  and  every  tree 
in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed," 
for  his  food ;  but  Man  hath  made  the  earth  a 
great  field  of  carnage,  and  covered  it  with  the 
machinery,  and  implements,  and  munitions,  and 
trophies,  and  calamities  of  war,  and  bloodshed, 
and  violence,  and  hideous  atrocity. 

God  made  Ma.n  to  cultivate  the  whole  earth 
into  a  garden  ;  but  Man  hath  converted  it  into  a 
Golgotha.  God  made  earth  for  an  Eden  ;  but 
Man  hath  made  it  an  Aceldama.  And,  beyond 
all  question,  the  primal  and  perpetual  source  of 
these  enormities  and  calamities  has  been  the 
breaking  away  of  Man  from  the  primitive  diete- 
tic regimen  constitutionally  established  in  the 


nature  of  things,  and  divinely  prescribed  for  all 
the  human  kind,  and  the  depraving,  sensualizing 
and  brutalizing  of  himself  by  devouring  intoxi- 
cating substances  and  the  flesh  of  animals. 

Pure  Reason  acknowledges  these  truths, 
Science  demonstrates  them,  True  Religion  teach- 
es them,  God  enjoins  them,  and  the  inflexible 
laws  of  Nature  inexorably  enforce  them.  And 
what  do  we,  as  intelligent,  moral,  responsible 
beings,  come  together  on  this  occasion  for,  but 
to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  we 
may  better  understand  and  obey  the  requisitions 
of  Heaven  upon  us,  as  Heaven-appointed  tillers 
of  the  ground,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  glorious  pur- 
pose of  Divine  benevolence  in  the  highest  good 
of  Man  ? 

Let  us,  then,  in  obedience  to  the  concordant 
teachings  of  the  Word  of  Inspiration,  of  Divine 
providence,  of  Human  experience,  and  of  Na- 
tural Science,  forever  abandon  the  carnage  of 
the  battle-field  and  the  shambles  of  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, and  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  our  spears  and  our  butcher-knives  into 
pruning-hooks,  and  give  ourselves,  in  peace  and 
purity  and  perpetual  devotedness,  to  the  primi- 
tive and  most  natural  vocation  of  Man,  "  dress- 
ing the  garden  and  keeping  it  ;"  making  Earth 
an  Eden  of  fruits  and  flowers  ;  cultivating 
"every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  far  food,"  and  every  herb  bearing  seed — 
every  form  of  vegetable  substance  comprehend- 
ed in  the  true  import  of  the  ets  ha'  hayyim  of  the 
Hebrew  text — the  life  and  health  sustaining  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  is  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the  enlightened 
philanthropist,  to  observe  how  rapidly  correct 
views  and  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  agricul- 
tural calling  of  man  are  advancing  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  Never  before,  since  man  expelled 
himself  from  Eden,  has  there  been  so  general,  so 
earnest,  and  so  effective  attention  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruits.  And  yet  we  have  but  just 
entered  upon  the  experiment  of  developing  the 
capacities  and  resources  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. We  know  what  has  been  accomplished  ; 
but  God  only  knows  how  much  yet  remains  un- 
improved and  unexplored  of  that  field  of  human 
effort  and  achievement  which  He  originally  de- 
fined, when  he  said  to  Man,  "  Replenish  the 
earth  and  subdue  it." 

It  is  a  beautiful  truth,  that  God  has  capaci- 
tated man  for  the  performance  of  no  labor  which, 
in  itself,  affords  him  so  much  enjoyment  as  the 
cultivation  of  fruits.  Every  tree  he  plants, 
every  scion  he  ingrafts,  every  bud  he  inserts,  be- 
comes a  nursling  and  a  fondling  of  his  heart, 
and  he  watches  its  putting  forth,  its  growth,  and 
development,  and  beholds  its  first  blossoms  and 
its  first  fruits,  with  a  pleasure  like  that  which  a 
fond  mother  feels  in  fostering  a  beloved  child. 
But,  as  the  mother  who  merely  gives  birth  to  her 
children,  and  leaves  them  to  be  fostered  by  a 
hireling  nurse,  experiences  little  of  the  heart- 
thrilling  pleasure  of  maternal  fondness,  so  the 
husbandman  who  hires  or  suffers  others  to  plant 
his  trees,  and  graft  and  innoculate  and  dress  and 
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foster  them,  knows  little  of  the  cordial  pleasures, 
the  peculiar  and  even  exquisite  delights  which  he 
enjoys  who  does  these  things  with  his  own  hands, 
and  gives  them  the  attention  of  his  own  mind, 
and  makes  them  the  object  of  his  own  care. 

It  was  in  the  warm  depths  of  the  souls  of  men 
of  this  last  description,  in  very  early  times,  when 
the  energy  of  the  instincts  exceeded  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  mind,  and  the  religious  sentiment 
was  more  powerful  than  the  theological  idea  was 
clear  and  accurate,  that  the  conception  origi- 
nated of  offering  the  "  first  fruits"  to  Deity,  as 
the  most  acceptable  oblation  with  which  the 
tiller  of  the  ground  could  propitiate  his  God,  and 
secure  a  blessing  upon  himself  and  his  labors. 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY  T.   ANTISELL,   M.    D. 

To  the  question  promptly  put,  "What  are  the 
uses  of  the  musles  ?"  the  ready  answer  would  no 
doubt  be,  "  To  facilitate  the  movements  of  the 
body."  Such  a  response  would,  however,  ex- 
press but  partially  and  inefficiently  their  total 
purpose.  The  bony  skeleton  cannot  stand  of 
itself — its  centre  of  gravity  is  not  immediately 
over  the  point  of  support,  and  to  keep  these  in 
due  relation  requires  the  active  exercise  of  mus- 
cular fibre ;  so  that  to  be  at  rest  as  well  as  in  ac- 
tion requires  that  muscular  power  be  called  into 
play  ;  when,  in  the  erect  posture,  the  body  is  not 
perfectly  free  from  motion,  but  is  accompanied 
by  a  staggering,  which  is  the  more  marked  as 
the  person  may  have  less  strength  and  vigor. 
This  tendency  to  sway  about  is  very  evident  in 
the  efforts  of  the  young  child  to  keep  its  body 
over  its  feet.  These  constant  oscillations, 
though  but  slightly  distinct  in  a  man  who  stands 
upright,  depend  upon  the  incapability  of  the 
extensor  muscles  to  keep  up  a  constant  state  of 
contraction,  so  that  they  become  relaxed  for  a 
short  time ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  weak  state 
of  health,  so  will  be  the  frequency  of  the  inter- 
vals of  rest.  The  extensor  muscles  lie  generally 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and 
in  proportion  as  these  are  powerful  and  well- 
developed,  so  will  be  the  capability  of  the  subject 
to  resist  the  fatigue  of  standing. 

Some  writers  have  given  a  very  inaccurate 
and  erroneous  idea  of  standing,  by  making  that 
attitude  depend  on  a  general  effort  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  while  in  truth  it  is  only  the  extensor  mus- 
cles which  are  engaged  in  it.  The  flexor  mus- 
cles (those  mostly  situated  on  the  forepart  of  the 
body  and  limbs),  so  far  from  assisting,  tend  on 
the  contrary  rather  to  produce  a  disturbance  of 
the  relation  between  the  bones  necessary  to 
render  that  state  permanent.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason,  namely,  that  the  act  is  solely  produced 
by  one  set  of  muscles,  the  extensors,  that  stand- 
ing is  so  much  more  fatiguing  than  walking,  in 
which  both  the  extensors  and  flexors  of  the 
limbs  are  in  alternate  action  and  rest ;  for  this 
reason  also  the  child  more  frequently  falls  for- 
ward than  backward  in  attempting  to  walk,  and 
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the  drunkard  is  generally  doubled  forward  and 
tends  to  fall  in  that  direction  from  want  of  the 
counteracting  efforts  of  the  extensors  over  the 
flexors. 

In  age,  when  atrophy  of  the  muscles  com- 
mences, the  extensor  muscles  seem  to  lose 
their  contractile  power  first ;  hence  the  inability 
to  stand  upright,  and  to  keep  the  limbs  firmly 
pressed  against  the  ground.  The  flexors  have 
now  the  superior  influence,  and  from  their  po- 
sition on  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  on  the  front  of 
the  body,  drag  it  downwards  by  bending  the 
joints.  This  loss  of  power  is  also  in  some  de- 
gree due  to  the  fibre  becoming  soft  in  aged  per- 
sons. This  softening  affects  also  the  ligaments 
and  the  heart ;  producing  those  frequent  dislo- 
cations so  common  to  the  old,  and  the  feeble 
flow  of  the  blood  out  of  the  heart. 

To  give  strength  and  firmness  to  the  plant  of 
the  foot  upon  the  ground  is  very  desirable,  and 
marching,  as  an  exercise,  contributes  to  this  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  ;  by  it  the  extensors  of 
the  legs  and  of  the  back  of  the  body  are  power- 
fully called  into  play.  In  the  gymnasium  the 
exercise  of  balancing  aids  the  contractile  power 
of  these  flexor  fibres,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ac- 
companying cut. 


trapezius,  or  triangular  muscle,  is  attached  to 
the  spine  by  its  base,  and  has  its  sharp  angle  at 
the  shoulder ;  and  lower  down  on  the  spine  is 
attached  that  large  muscle,  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
irregularly  triangular,  with  its  base  to  the  spine 
and  the  apex  in  the  arm-pit,  (fig.  8,  9). 


Here  the  muscles  of  the  leg  are  called  into 
active  exertion,  for  the  arms  of  the  pole  moving 
up  and  down  compels  the  individual  to.  plant  his 
feet  more  firmly  upon  it,  and  to  retain  his  hold 
by  grasping  the  timber,  as  it  were,  by  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  In  balancing,  as  in  walking,  the 
toes  require  to  be  turned  out,  which  increases 
the  surface  of  support,  and  less  likelihood  of  de- 
viating on  either  side. 

In  that  exercise,  as  in  walking,  the  muscles 
of  the  back  are  called  into  action  to  keep  the 
body  erect  over  the  feet.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  large  muscles  which  lie  along  the  spine 
on  either  side,  and  are  attached  to  the  ribs,  the 
shoulders,  and  the  haunch-bones ;  these  tend  to 
straighten,  support,  and  draw  to  one  side  the 
spinal  column,  and  to  draw  the  shoulder  and 
arm  backward.  In  aged  people  the  muscles  be- 
come pale,  soft,  and  weak,  and  hence  are  unable 
to  support  the  upper  part  of  the  column,  upon 
which  the  head  rests.  In  the  accompanying 
cut  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  back  are  given 
on  the  right  side  of  the  figure,  and  the  deeper 
seated  muscles  upon  the  left;  among  these  lat-  ! 
ter,  the  serratus  or  saw  muscle  (fig.  49,  50),  so  \ 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  outer  edge,  is  at-  j 
tached  to  the  spine  at  one  end  and  to  the  ribs  at 
the  other  ;  and  higher  up  the  rhomboid  muscle 
(called  after  its  shape)  is  attached  to  the  spine 
and  the  shoulder-blade.     On  the  right  side  the  j 


All  the  muscles  act  in  two  directions ;  that  is, 
they  can  pull  from  either  end,  whichever  happens 
to  be  fixed  :  thus,  if  the  spine  be  steadied,  the 
ribs  or  the  shoulders  will  be  drawn  out  and  raised 
up,  and  if  the  shoulders  and  ribs  be  the  fixed 
point,  the  spine  will  be  drawn  to  either  side  ;  or 
if  both  sides  act  together,  the  spine  will  be  made 
straight. 

All  these  muscles  are  called  into  play  while 
standing,  in  order  to  keep  the  bones  in  as  erect 
a  line  as  possible.  This  line  we  have  already 
remarked  to  have  more  tendency  to  fall  forward 
than  backward.  Nature  has  directed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  hands  in  the  same  direction,  which 
are  carried  forward  to  break  the  force  of  the 
fall,  to  prevent  too  violent  a  shock  being  re- 
ceived, and  to  lessen  its  effect. 

The  wading  birds  are  perhaps  the  only  ani- 
mals which  do  not  exert  a  muscular  effort  in 
standing,  for  they  remain  so  a  long  time  without 
effort,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  contrivance  in  the 
articulation  of  one  of  the  leg-bones  (tibia)  to  the 
thigh-bone.  All  other  birds,  however,  are  obliged 
to  use  muscular  exertion  while  standing,  except 
during  sleep. 

The  majority  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  hav- 
ing one  insertion  into  the  spine,  and  being  capa- 
ble of  pulling  it  to  one  side,  provided  the  other 
end  of  the  muscle  be  fixed,  it  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood how  possible  it  is  to  have  a  curved 
spine  produced  by  over-action  of  one  arm  ;  this 
occurs  with  tradesmen  who  wield  heavy  ham- 
mers and  turn  large  wheels.  The  other  side  of 
the  body  requires  to  have  its  muscles  called  into 
exercise,  to  prevent  the  excessive^strain  of  its 
antagonists. 
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Walking  brings  into  play  all  the  flexors  and 
extensors  of  the  lower  extremities,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ;  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  an  exercise  only  for  those  portions  of 
the  body,  and  is  full  exercise  for  those  who  em- 
ploy the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  arms 
at  some  mechanical  employment ;  but  it  is  such 
for  those  only  ;  for  those  who  are  sedentary,  and 
not  mechanical,  it  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  health.  It  is  not  exertion  enough 
for  these,  and  requires  to  be  combined  with  some 
movements  which  will  engage  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  as  dumb-bells,  rowing,  or  fencing,  &c. 


In  walking,  the  upper  extremities  are  exer- 
cised a  little,  the  arms  sweeping  about  and 
balancing  the  body.  This,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral action  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  exercise,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  where  the  flex- 
or muscles  are  displayed  on  the  front  of  the 
body,  they  being  those  which  are  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  act  of  raising  the  limbs.  Thus  the 
strong  rectus,  or  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh, 
marked  b,  which  is  attached  above  to  the  haunch- 
bone,  and  helow  to  the  knee-pan,  contracts,  as,  in 
the  act  of  raising  the  foot  to  step  forward,  the 
knee  is  pulled  upward,  because  the  hips  are 
steadied,  and  the  muscle  has  no  power  to  move 
them  ;  it  raises,  therefore,  the  bone  attached  to 
its  other  extremity,  and  the  foot,  with  the  aid  of 
other  muscles  of  the  thigh,  is  elevated. 

It  is,  however,  still  directed  with  the  toe  down- 
ward, and  the  sole  backward  ;  to  bring  the  foot 
forward,  the  knee  now  becomes  a  fixed  point, 
and  the  muscles  which  run  from  it  down  to  the 
toes  contract  in  their  turn,  and  thus  bring  the 
toes  upward  and  forward,  making  the  foot  take 
an  arched  sweep  in  the  same  direction.     The 


leg  is  now  straight,  and  the  toes  pointed  for- 
ward ;  to  complete  the  step,  the  flexors  cease  to 
act,  the  extensors  of  the  thigh  commence  to  con- 
tract, and  pull  the  limb  downward  to  the  ground, 
which  it  reaches  considerably  in  front  of  the 
other  leg,  and  thus  a  step  in  advance  has  been 
made.  For  every  step  similar  motions  require  to 
be  made.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  to  raise 
the  limb,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  stationary  for  a  moment.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  aid  of  the  rectus,  or  straight 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  marked  i  i,  which  con- 
tracts and  tends  to  pull  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
and  hips  forward  and  upward ;  it  thus  anta- 
gonises the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  would 
tend  to  pull  them  down,  and  by  these  opposing 
forces,  the  part  becomes  steady  and  fixed.  These 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  in  their  contraction, 
narrow  the  capacity  of  the  intestinal  cavity 
within,  press  upon  the  bowels,  and  stimulate 
them  to  increased  activity.  This  gentle  and  con- 
stant force  is  very  beneficial  to  health,  contri- 
buting to  heathy  digestion  by  propelling  the  food 
forward  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  tends 
very  much  to  remove  torpidity  of  the  bowels. 
Almost  all  females,  and  others  who  do  not  ivalk, 
suffer  exceedingly  from  costiveness,  for  which 
this  kind  of  exercise  and  horse-riding  appears  to 
be  the  most  natural  remedies. 

From  the  oblique  position  which  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  has  with  regard  to  the  socket  in 
which  it  rests,  the  body  has  a  continual  tendency 
to  oscillate  laterally,  or  to  make  the  person  walk 
zig-zag.  This  is,  in  some  degree,  checked  by 
the  balancing  of  the  arms,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  throw  the  body  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  the 
body  is  then  between  two  impulses  equally  ba- 
lanced, and,  as  a  result,  it  takes  for  its  direction 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  whose  sides 
are  represented  by  these  forces.  It  is  difficult 
to  teach  a  child  to  walk  in  a  straight  line,  and 
for  the  drunkard  to  keep  one,  because  he  has 
lost  the  power  of  balancing  himself.  In  fact,  we 
are  always  deviating  from  a  straight  line  in 
walking  ;  and  if  the  sight  did  not  enable  us  at  a 
distance  to  see  the  object  toward  which  we  were 
moving,  we  should  go  widely  from  it.  When  a 
man  with  his  eyes  blindfolded  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  square  field,  he  will  always,  in  his 
attempts  to  get  out, — -and  supposing  that  he  is 
moving  in  a  straight  line, — make  for  one  of  the 
corners.  In  departing  from  the  straight  line,  we 
generally  deviate  to  the  left  side,  the  right  lower 
limb  being  the  stronger,  carrying  the  body  round 
toward  the  opposite  side.  The  lame  person  de- 
parts still  more  from  the  straight  course,  and  in- 
clines toward  the  side  of  the  shorter  leg. 

The  breadth  cf  the  feet,  and  the  holding  them 
somewhat  apart,  gives  more  stability  and  firm- 
ness to  the  gait  of  the  walker ;  hence  the  gait 
of  a  woman,  from  her  having  smaller  feet,  is  less 
firm  ;  and  when  nature  is  lessened  by  art,  as  in 
the  foot  of  the  Chinese  woman,  the  hobbling  step, 
necessarily  produced,  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is  un- 
graceful. The  arching  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
adds  much  to  the  steadiness  of  walking.      Men 


with  fiat  feet  are  always  bad  walkers,  and  when 
this  defect  is  very  considerable,  it  is  viewed  in 
many  cases  as  sufficient  to  render  a  man  unfit 
for  military  service. 

Thus  much  having  been  premised  concerning 
the  mechanism  of  walking,  and  the  muscles  en- 
gaged therein,  it  may  be  perceived  that,  as  an 
exercise  for  health,  it  only  calls  into  play  the 
lower  limbs  and  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  it  scarce- 
ly influences  the  stomach,  except  indirectly,  the 
lungs  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  arms  still  less  ; 
for  these  parts,  other  exercises  are,  required. 

In  female  boarding-schools,  where  walking  is 
the  only  exercise  between  periods  of  study,  the 
upper  part  cf  the  body  never  obtains  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  exercised  ;  the  arms  and  bust  never 
attain  their  development, and  health,  as  a  whole, 
is  not  fully  enjoyed  ;  the  stiff  and  prim  street 
walks  are  valuable  as  so  much  air,  rather  than 
exercise  ;  and  girls,  so  trained,  will  never  pos- 
sess the  robust  health  and  full  figure  of  those 
who  are  allowed  to  romp  for  a  while,  and  enjoy 
the  abandon  so  natural  to  those  of  that  age. 

The  art  of  walking  being  one  which  calls  the 
abdominal  muscles  into  play  and  facilitates  di- 
gestion, it  appears  a  natural  result  that  a  walk 
should  not  be  taken  when  there  is  nothing  to  di- 
gest ;  in  other  words,  when  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal  are  empty  :  it  is  like  giving  a 
stimulus  to  a  part  which  has  no  office  to  per- 
form, and  which,  when  repeated,  can  only  end 
in  fatigue  of  that  part,  and  render  it  incapable  of 
doing  its  office  when  called  upon  by  necessity. 
We  see  this  reasoning  borne  out  by  fact :  long 
walks  before  breakfast  are  unhealthy,  though  a 
popular  prejudice  exists  to  the  contrary.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  exercise  in  the  morning  is  natu- 
ral and  healthy,  but  it  should  be  after  a  meal  : 
digestion  is  then  made  to  be  performed  both  ef- 
fectually and  rapidly.  There  is  then  never  felt 
that  languor  and  corporeal  incapacity  for  exer- 
tion, which  at  noon  seizes  those  who  have  exer- 
cised much  before  breakfast.  Many  women 
persist  in  this  practice  from  mistaken  notions, 
and  the  total  prostration  of  strength,  and  occa- 
sional faintings  which  come  on  in  the  afternoon, 
are  looked  on  as  fresh  causes  for  following  out 
the  injurious  practice,  when  in  point  of  fact  they 
are  manifestations  of  the  injury  which  the  sys- 
tem sustains  from  pursuing  it.  Nor  are  women 
alone  subject  to  it ;  in  all  large  cities  where  dys- 
pepsia is  so  prevalent,  the  majority  of  the  male 
inhabitants  cannot  with  impunity  exercise  on  an 
empty  stomach ;  the  shock  is  too  great  for  an 
enfeebled  digestive  organ  to  endure. 

Unless  the  person  be  a  practiced  pedestrian, 
walking  for  exercise  should  not  be  pushed  to  the 
extent  of  being  severely  fatigued,  as  muscles  do  not 
recover  from  irregular  exercise  so  rapidly  as  when 
that  action  is  frequent.  Short  walks  through  the 
day  are  more  conducive  to  health  than  one  long 
walk,  although  the  distance  traveled  be  the  same. 
This  practice  should  be  pursued  in  all  semina- 
ries, as  it  gives  the  same  amount  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise, with  less  fatigue.  Health  should  never 
be  made  subservient  to  study,  but  the  reverse. 
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The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly,  in  New- 
York  City,  at  One  Dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

All  Letters,  and  other  communications,  relating  in  any 
way  to  this  Journal,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post  paid,  and 
directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows: 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  St.,  New- York. 

The  Responsibility. — It  has  been  supposed  by  some  of 
our  readers,  that  Dr.  Shew  was  responsible  for  everything  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  To  correct  such 
erroneous  impressions,  we  will  here  state  that  he  is  responsible 
for  that  only  which  appears  under  his  own  signature.  The 
Publishers  are  alone  responsible  for  that  which  appears 
without  the  name  of  the  writer. 

Our  Numerous  Contributors  will  answer  for  themselves, 
each  of  whom  entertains  views  and  opinions  of  his  own.  Nor 
are  the  publishers  expected  to  endorse  all  they  print,  as  every 
medical  man,  and  all  systems,  are  allowed  a  place  in  the  ffi- 
ter-Cure  Journal.  We  believe  it  well,  to  "  prove  all 
things,"  and  hold  fast  only  "that  which  is  good." 


FEBRUARY   TOPICS. 

BY  R.   T.    TRALL,    M.    D. 

Cholera  in  California. — As  was  predicted,  the 
ravages  of  disease  have  succeeded  the  rush  of  emi- 
gration to  the  Land  of  Gold.  San  Francisco  has 
been  plunged  in  mourning,  and  Sacramento  City 
nearly  deserted.  The  "fell  destroyer"  has  been 
there.  But  why?  Has  God  exercised  a  "special 
providence"  of  wrath?  Has  Satan  been  privileged 
to  reign  awhile  at  that  particular  point  of  earth's 
periphery  ?  Is  the  earth  itself  there  peculiarly 
pestiferous,  or  the  skies  redolent  of  death?  No, 
no,  none  of  these. 

Yet  there  is  a  cause  for  cholera  on  the  Pacific 
as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  shore ;  and  the  cause  in 
one  place  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  other ; 
and  the  reason  why  we  undertake,  at  this  time, 
to  make  the  California  cholera  an  item  in  our 
"line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  as 
regards  this  malady,  is  because  events  at  a  great 
distance,  in  a  new  country;  a  point  to  which  the 
especial  attention  of  the  world  of  mind — rather 
the  mind  of  this  world — is  now  directed,  strike 
us  more  forcibly  than  equally  important  occur- 
rences at  home.  Not  that  cholera  and  death  there 
are  any  worse  than  cholera  and  death  here,  nor 
cholera  and  death  here  any  more  to  be  deplored 
than  deaths  from  consumption  and  convulsions, 
which  yearly  add  three  thousand  to  the  premature 
population  of  the  grave-yards,  from  New-York 
city  alone ;  but  the  occasion  is  a  fitting  one  to 
point  a  moral  and  re-enforce  truths  as  important 
as  life  is  precious — truths  which,  understood  in 
the  mind,  and  practised  in  the  life,  would  cause 
cholera,  and  consumption,  and  convulsions,  to  be 
"known  no  more  forever"  amongst  civilized 
people. 

We  have  often  asserted,  indeed,  as  we  think, 
proved,  that  cholera  can  have  no  existence  among 
those  whose  physiological  habits  are  correct.  We 
believe  further,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  per- 
sons, at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  so  to  control 
their  voluntary  habits,  as  to  avoid  this  or  any 
similar  pestilence.  True,  all  persons  cannot  al- 
ways avoid  the  producing  causes  of  all  diseases, 


but  cholera  is  not  among  the  necessary  casualties 
of  life.  It  is  only  developed  in  persons  who  have 
been  for  a  considerable  time  accustomed  to  bad 
living  —  by  bad  we  mean  grossly  unhealthful. 
This  bad  living  may  prevail  in  the  princely 
palaces  or  miserable  hovels  of  New  York,  or  in 
the  hotels  or  shanties  of  the  mining  regions.  It  is 
of  course  granted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia are  subjected  to  many  unavoidable  disease- 
producing  influences.  They  may  suffer  from  irre- 
gularities and  exposed  habitations,  be  chilled  with 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  starved  with  deficient 
food,  or  be  rendered  plethoric  with  repletion  ;  yet 
these  alone  would  not  produce  cholera. 

Before  cholera  can  be  developed,  whatever  may 
be  the  predisposing  or  exciting  causes,  there  must 
be  a  morbid  condition  of  the  body.  Among  the 
causes  which  produce  this  condition,  may  be 
named,  in  the  order  of  their  potency :  1.  Bad 
food.  2.  Spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco.  3.  Sup- 
pressed perspiration. 

Bad  food  includes  an  extensive  catalogue  of 
much-loved  dishes  ;  but  those  kinds  most  condu- 
cive to  the  cholera  diathesis  are  salted  and  stale 
flesh  or  fish,  and  concentrated  farinaceous  articles. 
Old  pork  and  fine  flour  are  fair  samples,  and  the 
most  prominent  examples  of  this  class.  The  far- 
mer verily  believes  he  cannot  labor  well  without 
salt  pork ;  and  his  only  argument  is,  he  has  never 
tried  it.  He  is  utterly  ignorant,  perhaps,  that  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  one  pound 
of  swine-flesh,  is  sufficient  to  produce  half  a  dozen 
pounds  of  much  better  nutriment.  The  miner, 
with  from  half  to  a  quarter  the  expense  requisite 
to  supply  himself  with  what  he  considers  necessa- 
ry provisions,  could  be  sustained  on  good  and 
wholesome  aliment.  Both  labor  under  the  sad 
delusion,  that  the  finer  and  more  concentrated  is 
the  flour,  the  more  rich,  nutricious,  and  life-sus- 
taining. And  this  delusion  is  kept  up  by  the 
writings,  teachings,  and  prescriptions  of  the  great 
body  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  like  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  are  continually  tumbling  into 
the  ditch  with  their  patients. 

The  immense  exportation  of  New-England  rum, 
and  New- York  brandies,  and  Philadelphia  porters, 
and  Albany  ales,  and  other  "favorite  brands"  of  in- 
toxicating poisons  from  other  commercially  enter- 
prising cities,  has  done  its  share  of  the  work  of 
getting  up  a  cholera  pestilence  in  California.  And, 
no  doubt,  inattention  to  personal  cleanliness — al- 
lowing the  skin  to  become  clogged  up  with  viscid 
perspirable  matters,  so  that  the  body  is  in  a  state 
of  incipient  putrefaction  from  its  own  retained 
excrementitious  particles,  is  an  efficient  co-agent. 

These,  or  similar  things,  we  may  say,  are  the 
essential  causes  of  cholera  everywhere ;  and  they 
are  everywhere  avoidable.  And  if  these  things 
are  so,  it  is  certainly  of  some  importance  to  the 
world  to  know  it ;  and  if  they  are  not  true,  we  ask 
the  medical  profession,  and  all  others  holding  po- 
sitions as  teachers  in  society  and  leaders  of  the  mul 
|  titude,  to  show  the  contrary. 

It  is  the  great  error  of  the  medical  profession, 
\  that  their  energies  of  mind  are  so  occupied  in 
>  seeking  destructive  drugs  to  destroy  diseases,  that 
\  they  give  little  attention  to  hygienic  agencies  to 
\  preserve  life ;  else,  instead  of  parading  their  ozone, 
5  and   animalcular,  and   electro-magnetic  nonsense 


about  the  causes  of  cholera  before  the  public,  and 
discussing  sulphur  pills,  charcoal  powders,  saline 
injections,  opiate  enema,  and  "personal  communi- 
cability,"  in  their  academies,  they  would  long  ago 
have  found,  in  the  voluntary  habits  of  mankind 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  and  in  hygienic 
agencies  the  materials  for  the  cure  of  the  cholera. 

Non-Medical  Newspapers. — Popular  newspa- 
pers are  not  always  sufficiently  cautious  respecting 
the  character  of  the  articles  they  extract  from 
medical  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  commend 
to  their  readers.  They  are  too  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  whatever  originates  in  medical  jour- 
nals of  decidedly  orthodox  character,  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  sound.  Therein  they  often  mistake,  and 
become  the  mediums  of  disseminating  false  doc- 
trines and  injurious  practices  ;  for,  of  all  the  blun- 
dering and  speculative  literature  of  the  day,  that 
called  medical  is  the  fullest  of  egregious  nonsense 
and  palpable  absurdities.  We  have  a  case  in 
point. 

A  few  montlis  ago,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  throwing 
a  block  in  the  way  of  hydropathic  progress,  came 
out  with  a  foolish  attempt  at  an  argument  against 
frequent  bathing.  The  article  was  perfectly  silly 
to  every  tyro  in  physiology,  and  bore  on  its  face 
the  unmistakable  marks  of  inherent  absurdity. 
So  it  was  pronounced  in  this  Journal  at  the  time, 
and  so  it  was  characterized  by  many  of  its  ex- 
changes, some  of  which  ridiculed  it  as  it  deserved. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  own  palpable  foolish- 
ness and  the  prompt  dissection  its  logic  received 
at  the  hands  of  its  contemporaries,  it  has  found  its 
way  into  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  newspapers,  not 
only  without  criticism  or  contradiction,  but  even 
it  has  been  puffed  for  its  reasoning  and  ability ! 
The  following,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  editorial  colums  of  a  country  newspaper,  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  numerous  commendations 
it  has  received. 

Bathing. — An  article,  very  ably  written,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
strongly  argues  against  the  too  frequent  use  of  the 
bath,  and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  bath 
once  a  week  is  more  healthful  in  its  tendencies 
than  the  application  of  water  once  or  twice  a  day. 
He  says  that  flannels  worn  next  to  the  skin  are  in- 
finitely more  beneficial  to  the  health  than  all  the 
daily  baths  which  have  become  so  fashionable. 
His  arguments  are  sustained  thus:  "The  oil  which 
is  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin, 
serves  the  purpose  of  lubricating  its  surface.  Now 
if  the  secretion  is  constantly  removed  as  fast  as 
exuded,  its  destined  object  is  thereby  defeated. 
The  exeretoiy  ducts  of  the  perspiratory  glands 
and  the  glands  themselves,  require  this  unctuous 
matter  of  the  skin  to  keep  them  in  health  and  ac- 
tion. If  very  frequent  bathing  of  the  whole  body 
is  practised,  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  matter 
cannot  be  long  present  to  perform  its  office.  As 
to  the  assimilation  of  functions  of  the  skin  and 
lungs,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  when  the  skin 
acts  imperfectly,  or  ceases  to  act  at  all,  the  lungs 
have  an  extra  amount  of  duty  to  perform  ;  and  it 
is  generally  in  such  cases  that  engorgement  takes 
place,  constituting  inflammation  or  pneumonia." 

Now  we  respectfully  remind  and  most  positive- 
ly assure  all  non-medical  newspapers,  that,  in  all 
of  the  above  "  strong  argument,"  pertaining  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin  and  the  practice  of  bathing, 
there  is.  not  one  syllable  of  truth;  and  we  stand 
pledged  to  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
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reasoning  and  thinking  man,  "woman,  and  child  in 
the  land,  whenever  the  writer  will  undertake  to 
show,  by  any  evidence  except  his  own  assertions, 
that  their  is  any  truth  in  it. 

The  application  of  common  sense  to  the  expla- 
nation of  a  single  familiar  fact,  is  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  the  Boston  man's  philosophy.  Every- 
body (exceping,  perhaps,  the  writer  of  the  above 
"argument")  knows  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
with  many  persons  to  wash  the  hands  and  face 
several  times  a  day,  and  rub  them,  too ;  so  that 
the  "  oil  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands"  gets 
rubbed  off  continually ;  and  everybody  knows, 
too,  (save  and  except  as  above,)  that  the  hands 
and  face  are  the  least  liable  to  disease  of  any  parts 
of  the  body.  Will  not  the  papers  alluded  to  do 
their  readers  and  the  cause  of  truth  the  justice  to 
publish  both  sides  of  the  question  ? 

Another  Strong  Argument. — The  Boston  Medi- 
cal Journal  is  republishing  Dr.  Dick's  "Alphabeti- 
cal Notices  of  Subjects  Connected  with  Dyspiepsia." 
To  show  how  directly  and  practically  useful  to  the 
people  such  medical  writings  are,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  obviating  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  milk,  in  cases  where  it  appears  to  dis- 
agree with  dyspeptics : — 

"  There  are  various  modes  of  avoiding  these 
effects.  1.  "We  may  dilute  the  milk  with  water. 
2.  Boiling  the  milk  seems  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
its  deranging  the  stomach.  3.  Adding  a  little 
brandy  to  it  has  the  same  effect,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  eligible  amendment." 

That  is  a  very  strong  argument.  Brandy  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  boiling  the  milk,  or  diluting 
it  with  water,  but  is  "  the  most  eligible!"  Of  course 
it  is ;  we  can't  say  a  word. 

New  Method  of  Doctoring  Influenza. — Won- 
ders will  never  cease — in  fact  they  are  every  day 
growing  more  wonderful.  Allopathy  is  a  system 
of  wonders  unfathomable  and  unaccountable.  Every 
publication  of  the  school  we  open  exhibits  a  won- 
derful progress  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  treatment 
of  some  disease  or  other.  The  last  New  Orleans 
Medical  Journal  gives  us  "  a  novel  and  efficacious 
method  of  treating  influenza,"  by  Dr.  John  B.  C. 
Gazzo.  It  consists  in  applying  hot  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  throat  until  the  skin  becomes  red. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  sure  to  arrest  the  disease  at 
once.  But  the  following  directions  in  case  of  a 
failure,  which  is  allowed  to  be  possible,  look  some- 
what ominous  and  dangerously  bloody  : — 

"  When  the  suitable  application  of  the  tincture 
of  iodine  and  water,  in  the  manner  above  recom- 
mended, does  not  produce  well-marked  and  evi- 
dent relief-at  the  end  of  twenty -five  minutes,  then 
nothing  more  can  be  expected  from  a  longer  per- 
severance in  its  use,  and  the  increasing  cough, 
hoarseness,  anxiety,  and  dyspnoea  of  the  patient 
must  be  met  by  other  means.  In  such  cases,  I 
would  advise  the  instant  abstraction  of  blood  from 
both  'arms ;  if  the  iodine  fails  to  give  relief,  then 
more  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  jugular  veins." 

Four  streams  of  blood,  one  running  from  each 
arm,  and  one  from  each  side  of  the  neck  !  Why 
not  cut  the  patient's  throat,  and  have  done  with 
it?  Cold  wet  cloths  to  the  neck,  frequently 
changed,  and  the  rubbing  wet  sheet,  will  cure 
all  influenzas,  and  save  all  the  trouble  of  this 
burning  and  butchering  business. 
A  Marvel  Explained. — A  medical  correspondent, 


writing  from  Rome,  relates  the  following  circum- 
stances, which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  account 
for : — 

"  The  Midwifery  Hospital,  San  Rocco,  is  very 
small,  containing  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  beds 
only.  All  women,  whether  married  or  not,  are 
admitted  if  the  case  be  urgent,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  remain,  on  an  average,  more  than  five 
days.  The  children  are  deposited  in  the  asylum 
of  the  Pia  Casa.  If  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
official  returns,  the  practice  of  this  hospital  ought 
to  be  a  model  for  all  Europe,  inasmuch  as  only 
eight  deaths  occurred  in  1,658  cases,  admitted 
during  the  ten  years  we  have  taken  for  our  statis- 
tics. A  mortality  of  0.47  per  cent,  is  a  result 
which  surpasses  anything  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  from  the  records  of  other  obstetric  hos- 
pitals. The  cause  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  for 
the  hospital  doors  are  closed  against  the  profession 
as  well  as  the  public.  How  the  art  can  have 
arrived  at  the  perfection  inferable  from  the  mor- 
tality just  alluded  to  is  the  greater  mystery, 
because  the  Roman  accoucheurs  are  the  worst 
instructed  in  Europe.  Until  he  has  taken  out  his 
degree,  no  student  knows  anything  of  obstetric 
practice  beyond  Avhat  he  can  learn  on  the  mani- 
kin." 

In  the  above  statement  are  three  important 
points  to  be  reconciled.  1.  A  less  number  of 
women  die  in  childbirth  in  the  San  Rocco  than  in 
any  other  hospital  in  Europe.  2.  From  this  hos- 
pital the  medical  profession  is  excluded.  3.  The 
Roman  accoucheurs  are  the  worst  instructed  in 
Europe.     Now  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

The  Roman  accoucheurs,  being  confessedly  igno- 
rant, would  naturally  be  little  employed,  and 
hence  the  process  of  child-bearing  would  be  left 
to  nature  instead  of  art ;  and  all  history  proves 
that  nature  has  always  done  this  part  of  her  work 
much  better  without  the  doctor's  interference  than 
with.  Then  the  doors  of  San  Rocco  are  closed  to 
the  profession.  Of  course,  their  bleedings,  and 
opiates,  and  chloroform,  and  ergot,  have  no 
chance  at  all  to  kill,  as  they  certainly  do  now  and 
then  in  hospitals  where  the  profession  has  charge 
of  the  cases. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  we  can  refer  to 
historical  data  nearer  home.  Mrs.  Wiat,  who  died 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1705,   at  the  age    of  94, 
acted  midwife  in  more  than  one  thousand  cases 
Avithout  losing  one.     Mrs.  Whitmore,  who  died  in 
Marlboro',  Vt.,  near  the  close    of  the  last  century, 
aged  87,  officiated  as  midwife  at  more  than   two 
thousand  births,  without  losing  a  single   patient. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips,  who  came  to  this  country  j 
from  London  in  1719,  and  died  in  1761,  aged  76,  ; 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  attended  above  three  thou- 
sand women  in  confinement;  and  we  have  no  re-  j 
cord  left  of  any  fatal  accidents  or  disasters  in  her 
practice. 


Dr.  S.  O.  Gleason  and  his  amiable  wife  have  lo- 
cated at  the  Forest  City  Water-Cure,  at  the  head 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  near  Ithaca,  in  Tompkins  county. 
This  is  a  healthy  region.  Yet  sick  people  may  be 
found,  even  here.  And  none  more  competent  or  wil- 
ling than  the  doctor  and  his  lady  to  relieve  them.  We 
cannot  conclude  this  brief  paragraph  without  wishing 
them  much  joy  on  account  of  their  beautiful— of 
course — "Christmas  present,"  namely, — "A  Daugh- 
ter." May  she  prove,  if  possible,  an  improvement  on 
the  "  first  edition."  Were  it  not  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son, we  would  wish  the  stranger  "  A  Happy  New 
Year." 


DENTITION; 

ITS  DISORDERS  AND  REMEDIES 
BY  B    F.  MAGUIRE,  DENTIST. 


THE  TEETH. 

When  dentition,  or  the  first  growth  of  the  teeth, 
takes  place  in  a  truly  natural  and  healthful  state 
of  the  system,  no  inconvenience  or  symptoms  of 
disease  whatever  are  experienced.  In  the  animal 
creation  we  see  no  trouble  arising  from  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth  in  the  young.  Thus  would  it  be 
with  the  human  animal,  if  the  laws  of  nature  were 
obeyed. 

Dr.  Cullen  did  not  allow  dentition  to  enter  in- 
to the  list  of  diseases :  and  this  was  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  process  of  teething  takes  place  in  a 
safe  and  easy  manner,  and  without  pain  or  irrita- 
tion of  any  kind.  But  in  many  cases,  and  per- 
haps a  majority,  in  "refined  and  intenerated" 
society,  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  of 
disease  experienced ;  and  in  many  instances  these 
become  alarmingly  severe  and  complicated,  and 
not  unfrequently  terminate  in  death.  A  know- 
ledge, therefore,  of  this  process  is  necessary  to  all 
mothers,  as  well  as  to  all  Avell  informed  dentists.  I 
knoAV  it  may  be  said  that  the  physician  is  oftener 
consulted,  and  is  the  proper  person  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  still  the  dentist  is  not  unfrequently  called 
upon  in  these  emergencies. 

The  period  in  Avhich  irritation  and  constitutional 
troubles  are  most  liable  to  be  experienced  by  the 
child  in  teething,  is  that  in  which  the  protrusion 
of  the  primary  teeth  first  takes  place. 

The  immediate  or  proximate  causes  of  this  irri- 
tion  is  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  upon  the  gums ; 
but  the  remote  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  child.  We  know  that  through 
various  voluntary  habits  the  constitution  may  be 
modified  to  almost  any  conceivable  extent.  Thus 
a  beer  drinker,  of  general  bad  habits,  in  the  city 
of  London,  is  found  to  suffer  vastly  more  from  any 
wounds,  or  mechanical  injury,  than  others,  whose 
habits  are  more  in  accordance  with  nature ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  very  trifling  injury,  or  surgical 
operation,  is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  system,  and 
in  a  short  time  to  destroy  life.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, we  find  that  those  children  A\Tho  are  carefully 
reared  according  to  the  principles  of  sound  philoso- 
phy and  hygiene,  are  less  liable  to  experience  in- 
convenience or  symptoms  of  a  morbid  character 
during  the  period  of  cutting  teeth. 

The  earliest  and  most  common  symptoms  of  ir- 
ritation from  teething  is  manifested  by  the  child 
grasping  the  nipple  more  loosely  than  ordinarily. 
At  the  same  time  it  lets  go  its  hold  frequently,  and 
commences  crying,  as  if  it  were  pained  by  the  ef- 
fort of  nursing.  The  salivary  glands,  partaking  at 
the  same  time  of  the  irritation  of  the  gums,  throw 
out  their  peculiar  fluid  more  copiously  than  usual. 
In  such  instances  the  uneasiness  of  the  gums  is 
found  to  be  relieved  by  rubbing  them  with  the 
finger,  and  more  particularly  if  it  be  wet  with  cold 
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water.  Subbing  them  also  "with  any  bard  sub- 
stance, sueb  as'coral,  a  gold  or  ivory  ring,  pleases 
tbe  cbild  under  such  circumstances,  which  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  relief  given. 

Some  writers  have  objected^to  this  use  of  hard 
substances  in  rubbing  the  gums.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  instinct  of  animals  leads  them  to  exercise 
their  budding  teeth,  not  on  bones,  or  stones,  but 
softer  substances.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
marsh-mallow,  liquorice  root,  and  wax  candle  have 
been  recommended,  instead  of  coral,  and  the  like 
hard  substances.  In  this  country  we  often  see  them 
given  what  is  called  the  sugar-teat — a  piece  of 
sugar  tied  up  in  a  rag.  Such  a  practice  may  serve 
to  keep  the  infant  quiet  at  the  time,  and  save  the 
mother  or  nurse  some  trouble ;  but  the  gastric  de- 
rangement, the  bowel  complaint,  and  other  consti- 
tutional disturbances  they  cause,  are  but  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  temporary  relief  thus  obtained. 
If  mothers  could  but  rightly  understand  this  mat- 
ter, they  would  never  resort  to  any  such  practices, 
since  they  must  necessarily  cause  them  more  trou- 
ble than  in  pursuing  a  judicious  physiological  man- 
agement. That  course  which  tends  to  the  best  de- 
velopment of  the  general  health  of  the  infant,  is 
always  the  one  attended  with  the  least  trouble. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  morbid  action  arising 
from  teething  are,  pain,  redness,  swelling,  and  heat 
of  the  gums.  The  flow  of  saliva  also  occurs  in 
most  cases.  At  the  time,  the  gum  is  often  extreme- 
ly sensitive,  and,  instead  of  being  relieved  by  the 
pressure  of  a  hard  substance,  can  scarcely  endure 
the  slightest  touch  of  ever  so  pliable  a  substance- 
The  base  of  the  gum  is  florid  and  distended,  but 
pale  and  white  at  the  edge  ;  when  the  tooth  is  on 
the  point  of  protrusion,  it  appears  sometimes  as  if 
covered  with  a  flat  and  whitish  blister. 

In  connection  with  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
there  is  sometimes  an  eruption  of  scabby  or  scaly 
appearance  about  the  bps  and  head ;  there  may 
also  be  an  inflammation  of  erythematic  appear- 
ance behind  the  ears. 

Treatment. — The  grand  point,  of  course,  is  to 
moderate  the  local  irritation. 

This,  nature  herself  often  accomplishes,  by  the 
free  discharge  of  saliva  that  takes  place,  and  by 
the  diarrhoea  that  accompanies  the  affection.  The 
diarrhoea  may  indeed  become  complicated,  and  too 
severe ;  but  that  it  is  often  a  healthful  effort  of 
nature  to  rid  the  system  of  inflammation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  if  the  parent  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  this  discharge  of  the  bowels,  by  ad- 
ministering magnesia,  ipecacuanha,  calomel,  rhu- 
barb, chalk  mixtures,  and  the  like,  he  is  far  more 
liable  to  do  harm  than  good.  Even  the  beef  tea, 
rice  and  milk,  arrow-root,  and  the  various  mix- 
tures that  are  substituted  for  the  natural  food  of 
the  child,  are  detrimental  in  these  cases.  A  judi- 
cious use  of  water  treatment  is  far  better  than 
drug  treatment. 

The  water  treatment  has  this  advantage,  too,  of 
being  very  simple.  To  keep  down  the  morbid  or 
unnatural  heat,  take  the  infant  often  into  the  open 
air,  keep  it  from  overheated  and  illy  ventilated 
rooms,  and  nurse  or  feed  it  judiciously:  these 
means  persevered  in  faithfully  are  the  best  possi- 
ble means  to  enable  a  child  to  pass  safely  through 
this  most  trying  of  all  periods. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  gum- 


cutting,  or  rather  lancing  the  gums.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  beneficial,  and  even  necessary; 
yet,  as  a  general  thing,  let  nature  do  her  own 
work ;  she  works  by  laws  unvarying,  immutable  ; 
and  in  relieving  or  assisting  her  operations,  be 
careful  you  do  not  retard  them.  We  should  first 
seek  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
the  effect  of  the  remedy,  before  we  attempt  to 
apply  it.  In  future  articles  Ave  shall  give  direc- 
tions for  the  treatment  and  preservation  or  the 
teeth,  with  engravings. 

No.   2   Union  Place,  K    Y. 


RATIONALISM. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

I  believe  in  the  right  and  the  virtue  of  free 
criticism.  Entirely  willing  that  my  public  acts 
and  my  published  writings  should  be  freely  com- 
mented upon,  and  fairly  judged,  I  take  the  same 
liberty  with  those  of  others ;  doing  as  I  would  be 
done  by.  In  this  spirit  I  wish  to  briefly  examine 
the  positions  taken  by  my  esteemed  friend.  Dr. 
Houghton,  in  his  article  entitled  "  Rational  Hy- 
dropathy, NOT  EXCLUSIVE   EITHER   IN    THEORY    OR   IN 

practice,"  in  the  January  number  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal. 

The  meaning  of  this,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Hough- 
ton, is,  that  rational,  or  reasonable  hydropathy,  as 
a  system  of  medical  treatment,  does  not  exclude 
the  methods  of  any  other  system.  On  this  point  I 
take  issue. 

H}rdropathy  is  properly  defined  by  Webster, 
and  understood  by  the  public  generally,  to  be 
"  the  Water-cure,  a  mode  of  treating  disease  by 
the  copious  and  frequent  use  of  pure  water,  both 
internally  and  externally."  It  includes  attention 
to  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  all  hygienic  conditions. 

I  can  go  no  farther  than  this.  The  application 
of  a  mustard  plaster,  or  a  blister,  is  not  hydropa- 
thy. Blood-letting  is  not  hydropathy.  The  ex- 
hibition of  opiates  is  not  hydropathy.  The  giving 
of  calomel,  or  quinine,  or  arsenic,  is  not  hydropa- 
thy.    Certainly  it  is  not  rational  hydropathy. 

Some  may  think  these  methods  rational ;  I  do 
not ;  but  whether  rational  or  not,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  are  not  hydropathic. 

With  all  respect,  then,  to  Dr.  Houghton  and  his 
opinions,  I  assert  that  hydropathy,  and  especially 
Rational  Hydropathy,  is,  and  must  be,  exclusive. 
It  excludes  all  the  absurd  and  mischievous  prac- 
tices and  medications  of  other  schools.  It  is  ex- 
clusive both  in  theory  and  practice,  since  it  ex- 
cludes, both  in  theory  and  practice,  all  the  abuses 
and  absurdities  of  the  old  medical  systems.  If  it 
did  not  do  this,  it  would  not  be  hydropathy.  In- 
stead of  being  a  rational  hydropathy,  it  would  be 
irrational,  absurd,  and  contradictory. 

If  hydropathy  were  not  exclusive  in  theory  and 
practice,  how  could  it  be  a  distinct  system  ?  In 
what  would  it  differ  from  allopathy,  or  homoeo- 
pathy ? 

A  homceopathist,  or  one  who  calls  himself  such, 
may  give  crude  drugs,  but  the  giving  of  crude 
drugs  is  not  homoeopathy,  either  rational  or  other- 
wise. So  the  hydro  athist,  as  in  the  ease  of  Dr. 
Houghton,  may  give  drugs,  and  apply  other  allo- 
pathic remedies.  I  do  not  deny  his  right  to  do  so ; 
but  the  giving   of  drugs,  and  the  application  of 


mustard  poultices,  is  no  part  of  hydropathy — cer- 
tainly no  part  of  a  rational  hydropathy. 

I  know  that  several  professed  hydropathists  are 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  drugs,  some  giving 
them  in  allopathic  and  some  in  homoeopathic  doses. 
They  do  this  either  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  use  the  water  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults, or  because  they  do  not  find  it  convenient. 
I  do  not  question  their  right  to  do  so — I  question 
no  man's  right  to  act  according  to  his  sense  of 
duty,  under  such  restrictions  as  the  public  safety 
may  require ;  nay,  I  can  conceive  of  a  case  in 
which  I  might  feel  myself  compelled  to  resort  to 
allopathic  remedies,  though  I  have  never  yet  seen 
such  a  case  ;  but  what  I  insist  upon  is,  that  such 
remedies  are  not  hydropathic,  and  form  no  part  of 
hydropathy.  I  protest,  therefore,  against  a  Ra- 
tionalism, which  is,  upon  its  face,  an  absurdity. 

Hydropathy  is  something  well  defined,  clear, 
distinctive,  and  of  necessity  exclusive.  It  is  the 
Water-Cure  :  and  allopathy,  or  homoeopathy,  or 
Thomsonianism,  or  eclecticism,  cannot  be  made  a 
part  of  the  system,  however  they  may  be  com- 
bined with  it,  by  its  practitioners. 

The  Hydropathic  Convention,  to  which  Dr. 
Houghton  refers,  was  made  up,  to  some  extent, 
of  physicians  who  follow  a  mixed  practice,  and 
when  they  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  that  "water 
is  by  far  the  best,  the  safest,  and  the  most  univer- 
sal" of  remedial  agents,  they  subscribed  to  all  that 
could  have  been  expected  of  them ;  but  I  doubt 
if  there  were  many  members  of  that  com^ention 
who  would  contend  that  calomel  or  opium  are 
hydropathic  remedies,  or  that  hydropathy  ra- 
tionally includes  them.  A  hydropathist  may  do 
many  things ;  but  his  doing  them  does  not  make 
them  a  part  of  hydropathy,  any  more  than  all  a 
professed  Christian's  transactions  are  a  part  of 
Christianity.  Even  a  rational  Christianity  will 
not  allow  its  members  to  be  Mahomedans  or  idol- 
aters. 

I  would  not  have  voted  in  the  convention  to 
restrain  any  member  from  the  use  of  any  remedy 
which,  in  his  judgment,  the  case  demanded.  I 
freely  avow  that  if  I  knew  of  any  curative  agent 
better  or  safer,  or  more  universal  than  water,  or 
more  applicable  to  any  particular  ease,  I  would 
use  it;  but  I  would  not  call  the  use  of  it  hydropa- 
thy :  I  would  call  it  allopathy,  or  homoeopathy,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  clause  of  the  constitution  quoted  by  Dr. 
Houghton  ;  and  to  whatever  extent  a  remedy  is 
"the  best,  and  safest,  and  most  universal,"  it  may, 
to  the  same  extent,  exclude  such  as  are  uncertain, 
unsafe,  and  of  but  partial  application. 

The  case  given  by  Dr.  Houghton  does  not 
strengthen  his  position  ;  for  it  was  just  the  case  in 
which  water  is  the  "best,  safest,  and  most  univer- 
sal"__I  Yvill  addr  the  most  rapid  and  efficacious,  of 
remedies.  All  that  mustard  poultices  or  anodynes 
and  revulsives  can  do,  can  be  better  done  by  wa- 
ter ;  and  though  Dr.  Houghton  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  the  use  of  allopathic  remedies,.  I  see  no 
sense  in  calling  them  hydropathic.  These  names 
are  very  well  as  we  now  apply  them.  Why  need 
they  be  altered  ?  Let  hydropathy  be  hydropathy. 
Let  the  terms  allopathy  and  homoeopathy  desig- 
nate the  two  systems  of  practice  to  which  they  are 
applied.    The  adjective  rational  cannot  alter  them. 
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I  think  hydropathy  is  rational ;  but  destroying 
the  whole  significance  of  the  name,  by  mixing  up 
distinctive  and  exclusive  systems,  is  not  rational 
at  all. 

The  proper  name  for  a  mixed  system  is  eclectic- 
ism, and  that  is  what  Dr.  Houghton  means  by 
rational  hydropathy,  provided  the  eclectic  prac- 
titioner thinks  water»the  best  remedy,  and  to  be 
used  in  preference  to  others  in  most  cases,  and 
when  it  can  be  conveniently  applied. 

A  genuine  eclecticism  is  very  respectable,  for  it 
supposes  candor,  sincerity,  and  a  search  after 
truth.  The  trouble  with  eclectics  is  a  nervous, 
dread  of  exclusiveism.  They  forget  that  truth  is  of 
necessity  exclusive  of  error,  nor  can  any  rational- 
ism mix  them. 

After  all,  this  may  be  more  a  dispute  about 
words  than  things.  I  should  contend  as  earnestly 
as  Dr.  Houghton  for  my  right  to  treat  a  case  ac- 
cording to  my  best  judgment ;  but  if  I  treated  it 
allopathically,  or  homceopathically,  I  should  not 
consider  it  at  all  "  rational"  to  call  my  treatment 
"hydropathy." 


A  LECTURE  ON   HYDROPATHY. 

BY  E.   A.    KITTEEUGE,    M.  D. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  Lecture, 
recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Kittredge,  in  HorE 
Chapel,  New  York.  We  should  have  copied  it 
entire  had  it  not  already  appeared  in  other  news- 
papers. After  a  characteristic  introduction,  the 
Doctor  said — 

Under  the  present  prevalence  of  "  regular  practice," 
men,  women,  and  children  die  like  rotten  sheep.  In  the 
little  city  of  Boston — little  compared  to  New  York — 
one  thousand  deaths  occur  in  a  single  month.  Think 
you  the  great  ftod  that  made  them,  sent  them  into  this 
breathing  world  to  be  cut  off  from  usefulness  in  this 
wholesale  and  summary  manner  1  These  awful  facts 
are  what  the  people  want.  Let  the  facts  of  Hydropa- 
thy be  set  side  by  side  with  those  of  Allopathy,  and  I 
will  risk  the  judgment  that  will  be  decreed  by  the 
public.  I  tell  you  the  facts  would  stare  you  in  the 
face  with  an  irresistible  difference  in  favor  of  Hydro- 
pathy. Where  is  the  town,  where  Hydropathy  is  at 
all  known,  in  which  you  will  not  find  wonders  almost 
incredible  resulting  from  its  application.  The  simple 
wet  sheet,  that  great  bugbear  of  delicacy  and  sensi- 
tiveness, is  a  mightier  instrument  than  ever  was  the 
lancet,  pill-box,  or  powder  ;  and  Allopathists  know  it. 
I  come  not  here  to  run  the  profession,  and  I  know  not 
whether  there  are  any  of  them  here.  I  believe  the 
Professors  themselves  are  infinitely  ahead  of  their  doc- 
trines. They  mean  well,  and  think,  as  once  thought  I, 
that  they  are  doing  God  service.  What  I  have  to  say 
of  them  is  simply  this— it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
there  is  now  a  more  excellent  way,  that  has  been  giv- 
en unto  us  whereby  man  can  be  restored  from  his  fall- 
en state  ;  for  I,  and  all  Hydropathists,  take  the  ground 
that  all  sickness  is  the  result  of  violated  law  ;  and 
consequently  the  object  of  medicine  is  to  restore  men 
to  their  original  normal  condition.  You  will  hear  folks 
say  that  the  Water- Cure  is  very  good  in  certain  dis- 
eases ;  but  these  diseases  never  happen  to  be  the  one 
immediately  under  treatment ;  but  I  say  it  is  good  in 
all  diseases. 

_  All  that  I  have  got  to  blame  the  Allopathic  profes- 
sion for,  since  its  practice,  though  handed  down  for  so 
many  years,  has  proved  so  very  generally  unsuccessful, 
and  it  being  demonstrated  that  the  Water-Cure  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  is  that  they 
won't  just  try  it.  That  profession  which  holds  the  lives 
of  our  fellow-citizens  in  its  hand,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  to  examine  a  system  that 
will  be  likely  to  alleviate  human  suffering  in  any  way  ; 
but  no,  they  have  not  done  it.  They  turn  up  their 
scientific  noses,  and  pass  it  by  as  the  idle  wind,  and 
say  it  is  a  popular  whim,  that  will  soon  have  its  day 
and  pass  away.  They  will  find  themselves  mistaken, 
for  I  see  that  water  is  rising  every  day.  It  is  a  max- 
im among  builders  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  the 
old,  before  you  begin  to  build  the  new  structure.  This 
is  the  reason  why  I  thus  sweep  away  the  old  profession. 
I  forsook  the  old  way,  because  it  failed  me  for  fifteen 
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years  of  practice,  and  it  failed  in  the  hour  of  my  great- 
est need.     When  the  anxious  mother  and  the  fond  fa- 
ther were   looking   up  to  me  with  confidence   in   my 
boasted  instrumentalities,  1  found  that  they  failed  me, 
and  I  became  disgusted  with  them.    Just  when  I  need- 
ed their  assistance  most,  it  was  least  likely  to  appear. 
I  do  not  charge  against  medicine  that  it  won't  do 
anything.     It  does  too  much.      For  instance  calomel — 
and  I  don't  instance  this  drug  because  it  is  a  popular 
<  bugbear,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  me- 
J  dicines  in  the  Allopathic  school.     It  is  almost  sure  to 
$  operate  upon  the  liver,  and  will  remove  obstructions 
I  there  quicker  than  any  article  in  the  world  ;  but  it 
j  produces  a  disease  ten  times  worse  ;  making  the  old 
'  adage  true,  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
s  Look  at  our  Water-Cure  establishments.     What  are 
\  the  principle  diseases  treated  there  1    Why,  chronic 

>  diseases.    Who  ever  heard  of  chronic  diseases  begin- 

>  ning  and  becoming  chronic  right  off"?  Chronic  disea- 
S  ses  are  acute  diseases  gone  to  seed.  The  improper 
|  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  is  what  makes  them 
!  chronic.     Do  you  call  that  being  cured,  when  the  dis- 

>  ease  has  *bnly  changed  its  form,  and  the  man  goes 
I  limping  around,  dragging  his  slow  length  along,  or  be- 
(  comes  partially  blind  1  No,  my  friends,  it  is  like  that 
':  veterinary  surgeon,  who  brought  in   his  bill — "For 

curing  your  Honor's  horse  till  he  died  :  $20." 
•.       Acute  diseascs'are  only  so  many  crises  in  the  order 
;    of  nature — that  is,  we  sin,  and  come  short  of  our  duty, 
;   and  the  consequence  is  that  we  go  on,  adding  insult  to 
injury  by  giving  medicine  ;  whereas  these  diseases  are 
:   only  the  crises  of  nature,  and  we  should  let  nature 
l  alone  ;    or,   as  the  politicians  say,   use  a   wise  and 
',   masterly  inactivity.     If  you  would  let  nature  alone 
\  entirely,  the  disease  would  work  itself  free,  the  same 
\  as  a  barrel  of  beer  will  work  itself  free.    Nature  is  na- 
ture, and  just  as  much  manifested  in  man  as  in  a  bar- 
rel of  beer.    Take  a  person  diseased,  and  go  to  putting 
irritating  medicine  into  his  stomach,  and  what  is  the 
consequence  1    Why,  the  whole  system  becomes  dis- 
eased, and  the  ease  becomes  aggravated  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  recover  from  it.     To 
illustrate  :  it  is  just  like  throwing  gravel — my  compa- 
risons are  all  homely,  because  I  am  talking  to  homely 
folks — it  is  like  throwing  gravel  on  the  railroad  track 
to  make  the  engine  run  easier. 

Well,  in  consequence  of  this  system  being  practised 
for  ages,  disease  has  been  growing  more  complicated  ; 
and  instead  of  this  science  diminishing  disease,  it  is 
now  more  common,  and  a  much  greater  per  cent,  of 
men  die  prematurely  than  before.  Medicine  failed  me 
in  the  hour  of  my  greatest  need,  and  I  was  just  about 
to  give  up  in  despair,  when  I  heard  of  the  Water- 
Cure.  I  have  told  most  of  you  how  I  was  brought 
over — by  the  case  of  a  beloved  child,  who  was  sick 
with  the  measles.  It  came  recommended  to  me  as  a 
complete,  or  at  least  as  a  decent  substitute  for  the  old 
profession,  and  I  immediately  availed  myself  of  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Europe  and  search  out  all  about  it. 
I  returned,  aud  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  try- 
ing what  virtue  there  is  in  water,  diet,  exercise,  pure 
air,  &c.  Now,  my  friends,  I  don't  say  this  is  a  scien- 
tific demolition  of  the  old  house  of  Allopathy  ;  I  have 
not  time  to  do  that.  I  only  wish  to  say  that  the  old 
fabric  had  got  rickety  and  dilapidated,  and  didn't 
bring  me  any  rent.  I  don't  mean  in  the  money  sense, 
for  I  had  a  better  run  of  business  than  I  ever  expect  to 
have  again,  as  most  of  my  friends  know  and  can 
testify. 

I  came  back  from  Europe  to  the  place  where  I  had 
practised,  resolved  to  appiy  the  Water-Cure  to  some 
of  my  old  patrons,  though  it  was  rather  late  for  some  of 
them.  I  determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  but  I  hadn't 
the  least  idea  that  it  would  turn  out  the  complete  sub- 
stitute that  I  now  know  it  to  be,  and  know  that  I  know 
it.  The  very  first  case  I  had  after  I  returned,  was  a  case 
of  severe  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  If  there 
are  any  Allopaths  here,  I  would  call  their  attention  to 
this  case.  1  want  them  to  judge  if  these  lhings  are  not 
worth  trying.  They  know  that  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  is  a  severe  disease  while  it  lasts.  This  was 
the  most  severe  case  I  had  ever  been  called  to  treat  in 
my  life.  In  the  old  way  it  would  have  taken  at  least 
a  week  to  have  subdued  the  inflammation.  It  used  to 
be  the  practice  to  bleed  in  all  kinds  of  inflammation, 
and  bleed  till  you  subdued  tho  inflammation — noru'o 
was  ever  given.  Then  what  1  Why  then  give  digi- 
talis, to  reduce  the  circulation.  Try  to  reduce  tho  cir- 
culation in  this  underhand  manner,  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  reduce  it  by  Water-Cure  !  This  patient  happened 
to  have  faith  in  the  Water-Cure,  and  submitted  to 
everything  1  recommended,  however  shocking.  I  want 
you  to  understand,  however,  that  I  had  my  old  medi- 
cines in  my  pocket,  not  dreaming  that  I  could  go 
through  entirely  without  them.  Well,  in  the  very 
first  fifteen  minutes  [don't  talk  about  four  hours ;  in 
all  ordinary  Allopathic  eases  it  takes  about  four  hours 
to  make  any  medicine  operate,]  I  realized,  for  tho 
first  time  in  my  life,  that  simple  water  would  put  out 
fire.    I  wanted  to  hide  my  diminished  head.     Why,  it 


will  put  out  lire  in  inflammation  as  well  as  in  a  barn.  <£ 
How  queer  !  I  gave  sitz  baths,  wet  bandages,  wet  s 
sheets,  and  so  on  ;  and  instead  of  waiting  for  a  week  \ 
for  the  inflammation  to  get  to  its  height  and  have  a 
decline,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
four  days  the  patient  was  about.  "  Novv  why  is  this  1" 
1  asked  myself.  I  could  not  help  knowing  why  ;  I  had 
administered  none  of  the  cathartics,  diaphoretics, 
emetics,  sudorifics,  nor  the  other  'etics  and  'ifics  usu- 
ally given.  1  defy  any  physician  to  stand  up  here  and 
say  there  is  not  more  or  less  debility  consequent  upon 
these  medicines.  You  may  talk  about  your  tonics. 
They  produce  ten  times  more  weakness  than  strength. 
They  are  irritants,  debilitants,  and  the  employment 
of  them  produces  nothing  else  but  weakness.  I  defy 
the  whole  universe,  and  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  thrown  in,  to  deny  it.  Well,  this  is  only 
the  beginning. 

But  the  next  case  was  one  of  still  greater  difficulty. 
I  know,  by  sad  experience,  the  pains  and  horrors  and 
writhings,  and — 1  hope  some  of  you  have  had  it,  so 
you  may  know  more  feelingly  what  J  was  going  to 
say.  This  was  such  a  case  as  I  would  once  have  treat- 
ed with  bleeding  and  cathartics  ;  and  what  did  I  do  1 
The  man  was  writhing  and  twisting  in  agony — and 
why1?  Because  he  was  a  scrofulous  man,  and  it  was 
Thanksgiving  time,  and  he  had  to  drink  something — 
one  of  those  given  to  imbibing,  going  on  sprees. 
When  anybody  died  or  got  married,  who  was  any  re- 
lation to  him,  he  would  make  it  an  excuse  to  get 
drunk.  When  I  got  to  him  it  took  four  of  us,  all 
smart  men — I  speak  only  for  myself — to  hold  him  in 
his  bed.  In  ten  minutes  I  relieved  him,  so  that  he 
was  just  as  quiet  as  the  day  he  was  born,  probably 
more  so  ;  and  he  went  to  sleep,  and  in  less  than  twen- 
ty minutes  I  took  him  out  and  washed  him  down,  and 
in  four  hours  he  was  out  of  the  house  and  in  his  store. 
The  Allopaths  might  say,  if  he  had  been  let  alone  he 
would  have  recovered  just  as  soon  ;  but  generally 
speaking,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  the  more  you  let  the 
jjatient  alone,  the  more  he  wouldn't  get  well. 

In  one  of  my  lectures  in  Providence,  a  man  of  re- 
spectable standing,  that  is  to  say  he  had  property  to 
any  amount,  got  up  and  said:  "1  had  once  nearly 
such  a  time  as  you  have  described  :  1  had  thirty  doses 
of  cathartics  in  me  at  one  time."  Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
proclaim  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Gotham  1  Thirty  doses 
of  cathartic  !  And  to  cure  what  1  Why,  bilious  colic. 
Now,  friends,  let  us  reason  together.  Forget  your 
science  and  look  at  facts.  Facts  are  stubborn  things  ; 
and  all  the  science  in  tho  world  won't  rub  out  one  sim- 
ple fact.  I  have  stated  only  one  side  of  my  patient's 
case.  Now  let  us  have  the  other.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  was  taken  down  again  with  the  same  disease. 
Because  I  didn't  go  to  the  same  "  meetin'  "  that  his 
boarding  house  people  did,  he  sent  for  another  physi- 
cian. What  did  he  do  1  In  the  first  place  he  gave 
him  a  mustard  emetic,  which  was  right  enough,  Allo- 
pathically speaking,  but  it  happened,  in  this  case,  that 
drink  had  done  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  simple  mustard  is 
the  quickest  emetic  in  the  materia  medica,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  so  irritating  to  tho  stomach.  Everybody 
thinks  he  must  go  to  a  doctor  to  get  an  emetic,  and 
everybody  knows  that  putting  the  finger  into  tho 
throat  is  the  quickest  way  in  the  world  to  vomit.  The 
same  membrane  is  irritated  ;  but  if  the  doctor  you 
sent  for  should  go  to  tickling  your  throat,  that 
wouldn't  do.  No,  no ;  that  ain't  scientific.  Well, 
this  doctor  went  to  give  emetics  and  cathartics,  and 
the  more  he  gave  them  the  more  they  wouldn't  ope- 
rate. What  was  the  effect  1  There  was  inflamma- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  alimentary  canal  first,  but  now 
it  had  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  canal ;  and 
then  he  gave  him  a  dose  of  morphine,  the  deadliest 
stimulant  ever  known.  Who  ever  heard  of  anybody 
being  cured  by  opium  1  To  be  sure  it  does  blunt  the 
sensibilities,  like  a  flat-iron  on  the  brain.  But  this 
same  man,  who  was  relieved  before  in  ten  minutes  by 
the  wet  s-heet,  was  now  completely  drowned  in  his 
own  blood,  by  its  pressure  on  the  brain.  A  clammy 
perspiration  covered  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  dying. 
Then  it  was  they  were  reminded  of  a  certain  man  who 
dealt  in  water,  and  who  lived  in  the  next  house.  They 
sent  for  me,  and  I  knew  I  could  raise  him.  I  felt  it  in 
my  bones.  I  went,  and  the  dear  little  doctor  wanted  to 
know  if  I  would  stay  till  he  came  back.  I  agreed  to 
do  so,  with  the  privilege  of  doing  what  I  bad  a  mind 
to.  "  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  put 
water  on  a  man  as  low  as  that !  The  spark  of  life  is 
almost  extinct.  Water  will  put  fire  out,  but  how  to 
kindle  fire  by  water — that's  the  question."  Oh,  my 
friends,  if  you  only  knew  half  as  much  as  I  do — about 
these  things  at  least.  I  had  cold  water  brought  in, 
and  established  an  express  running  to  the  well.  I 
went  to  work  rubbing  that  man  in  cold  water.  Why  1 
Simply  because  I  understood  the  Water-Cure.  What 
was  the  matter'?  Internal  congestion,  so  to  speak. 
How  should  I  apply  it  !  Hydropathy,  I  know,  was 
founded  upon  this  great  principle,  that  action  should 
produce  reaction.     Instead  of   proceeding  after  the 
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manner  of  the  Thompsonians,  and  thereby  increasing 
the  irritation,  I  began  simply  by  making  the  action 
where  I  wanted  the  reaction.  I  rubbed  him  with  cold 
water  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  like 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  I  kept 
rubbing  him,  and  by-and-by  began  to  perceive  some- 
thing red.  In  half  an  hour  more,  the  blood  came  to 
the  surface,  from  the  head  and  heart,  and  began  to 
circulate  ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  there  was  some  skin 
missing  the  next  day.    Mind  that,  Mr.  Reporter. 

Look  at  the  different  treatment  in  the  different 
cases.  The  first  time  I  applied  the  Water-Cure  to 
him,  he  was  writhing  and  tumbling  on  his  bed,  and  I 
simply  applied  the  wet  sheet ;  but  in  the  last  case, 
when  the  blood  was  all  curdled  around  the  heart  and 
brain,  thereby  preventing  the  action  of  the  nervous 
force,  if  I  had  applied  the  wet  sheet  it  would  have  put 
out  the  spark  of  life  entirely.  When  a  reaction  took 
place,  and  a  circulating  of  the  blood  was  established, 
I  wrapped  him  up  in  a  wet  sheet,  which  had  ihe  same 
happy  effect  as  before  ;  though  this  time  one  sheet 
didn't  do  the  business.  I  had  to  keep  applying  the  wet 
sheet  two  or  three  times  a-day,  for  something  like  a 
week,  before  I  got  him  in  a  decent  trim.  The  doctor 
didn't  come  back  till  the  nest  morning,  and  then  he 
just  dropped  in  to  see  what  time  he  died,  and  found 
him  "  up  and  dressed." 

I  am  going  to  multiply  cases,  because  some  persons 
here  don't  think  anything  can  be  offered  on  this  sub- 
ject that  is  very  striking.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
"  came  to  scoff,"  but  I  hope  they  will  "remain  to  pray." 
They  cannot  get  away  from  these  facts— that  is,  sup- 
posing me  to  be  a  man  of  veracity,  which  is  a  pretty 
well  understood  thing  my  way.  The  next  case  was 
one  of  fits.  The  Allopaths  know  nothing  can  be  done 
in  a  case  of  fits.  They  cannot  get  medicine  to  act ; 
the  brain  cannot  act ;  the  stomach  cannot  act.  They 
pour  down  the  ipecac  into  the  stomach,  and  it  will  lie 
there  dead  and  inoperative.  That  is  about  all  they 
can  do.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  applied  the 
Water-Cure  in  a  case  of  fits.  It  was  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate children  who  have  a  grandma.  Nothing  too 
good  for  the  little  baby,  when  it  comes  to  sec  its 
grandma  ;  and  so  it  is  supplied  with  ginger-cake,  rai- 
sins, candy,  &c.,  and  the  consequence  was,  when  the 
child  came  to  cut  its  teeth,  it  was  thrown  into  fits.  Do 
you  think  God  meant  children  to  have  fits  and  die  in 
the  simple  operation  of  cutting  teeth  1  Why  don't 
animals  die  cutting  teeth  1  Only  civilized  animals  die 
cutting  teeth-  The  dog  and  horse  sometimes  suffer, 
and  have  to  send  for  the  doctor,  because  they  are  pam- 
pered like  some  children.  But  I  will  get  back  to  my 
story.  I  must  not  "radiate"  so  much.  This  false 
living  oppressed  the  brain  so  much  that  the  child  be- 
came convulsed.  What  did  I  do  1  Simply  pitched 
him  into  wet  sheets.  He  was  relieved  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  the  convulsions  ceased  entirely.  lie  had  fits 
after  that  again,  because  his  teeth  hadn't  got  through, 
and  the  good  living  was  kept  up.  Another  time  I  held 
the  child  in  a  tub  of  water  three  minutes,  till  the 
blood  came  rushing  to  the  surface  of  its  body.  A  third 
time  I  held  him  under  three  minutes,  and  the  fits 
ceased,  and  stayed  ceased.  Now  for  'tother  side. 
Three  years  after  that  the  child  was  cutting  its  dou- 
ble teeth,  and  was  treated  Allopathically,  and  died  in 
convulsions. 

God  has  placed  water  all  around  us.  He  know  that 
man  would  sin,  and  he  had  placed  the  remedy  flt 
hand,  for  fear  we  might  forget  what  to  call  for ;  so 
that  we  cannot  mistake.  Many  a  man,  in  spite  of  his 
physician,  has  got  up  and  gone  after  a  pitcher  of  wa- 
ter. One  case  I'll  .tell  you,  whether  I've  got  time  or 
not.  The  doctor  would  not  let  him  have  anything  but 
milk  porridge.  He  was  said  to  be  dying  of  typhus  fe- 
ver. Watchers  were  appointed  to  see  that  he  didn't 
kill  himself.  One  of  the  watchers  got  to  sleep,  and  the 
other  had  stepped  out,  and  he  took  a  notion  to  step  out 
himself.  And  what  did  he  do  1  According  to  Allopa- 
thy, one  would  naturally  suppose  he  would  rush  for  an 
apothecary's  shop,  and  help  himself;  but  no  !  true  to 
his  natural  instinct,  he  ran  and  jumped  into  the  midst 
of  a  Hj'dropaihic  doctor's  medicine  chest.  The  watch- 
er found  him  swimming  round  in  a  mill  pond.  The 
worst  part  of  that  story  for  Allopathy  is,  that  ho  got 
up  and  got  well. 
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Clifton  Springs  Water-Cuke— Located  in  Onta- 
rio Co.,  midway  between  Geneva  and  Canandaigua, 
on  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  Railroad,  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  It  is  conducted  by  Henry  Fos- 
ter, M.D.,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  R.  Adams.  An  out- 
lay of  some  $12,000  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
building  and  fitting  up  this  establishment.  Da.  Fos- 
ter has  had  a  large  experience  in  the  practice  of  Hy- 
dropathy, being  one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  in 
J  this  country.  We  hope  it  will  meet  with  that  patron- 
age and  success  which  it  merits. 


WATER  TREATMENT  OF  DYSENTERY. 

"CASES  AT  HOME." 

Since  writing  to  you  last,  our  usually  healthy 
village  has  been  visited  with  the  dysentery  in  its 
severest  forms.  Eight  have  died,  and  many  more 
have  been  very  sick.  I  had  an  attack  of  it,  and 
took  to  the  water  with  as  much  confidence  as  a 
young  duck  ever  did,  and  it  bore  me  up  as  tri- 
umphantly. In  three  days  I  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping my  discharges  of  blood,  and  soon  recovered 
my  health.  Several  others  since,  and  one  before, 
have  tried  that  treatment,  and  all  that  have  taken 
it  in  season  have  done  well.  We  have  also  had 
several  other  trials  of  it  in  fevers,  diarrhoea,  and 
many  other  complaints,  and  in  every  instance  that 
I  have  heard  of  it  has  operated  favorably.  But  I 
will  only  mention  one  ease  more.  A  niece  of 
mine,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  rather  slen- 
der constitution,  has  had  several  severe  attacks  of 
sickness,  which  the  physicians  say  was  occasioned 
by  a  predisposition  to  scrofula  in  her  system. 

About  tAVo  weeks  ago  she  was  at  my  house  on  a 
visit,  and  about  ten  o'clock  she  awoke  with  a  vio- 
lent pain  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  where  she 
has  always  been  attacked,  and  also  with  sickness 
at  the  stomach.  As  soon  as  we  could,  I  procured 
some  hot  water,  and  commenced  applying  hot 
cloths  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  also  to  giving 
injections  of  warm  water,  which  Ave  followed  up 
for  some  six  or  eight  times,  until  we  procured  a 
thorough  evacuation.  We  gave  her  plenty  of 
warm  water  to  drink,  which  caused  vomiting,  un- 
til her  stomach  was  thoroughly  cleansed ;  we  then 
gave  her  some  cold  water,  which  stopped  the  vo- 
miting. After  applying  the  hot  cloths  for  a  short 
time,  Ave  commenced  alternatine;  with  cold  ones. 
In  this  way  we  could  relieve  the  pain  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  would  return  again ;  but  after  follow- 
ing this  mode  of  treatment  awhile,  we  foimd  the 
pains  Avere  less  seArere,  and  the  intervals  between 
were  longer,  which  gave  us  courage  to  persevere, 
and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  was  so  re- 
lieved that  she  would  sleep  some  between  the 
pains,  and  through  the  forenoon  she  was  quite 
comfortable,  except  an  occasional  chill,  followed 
by  a  slight  fever  and  a  soreness  in  the  bowels, 
Avhere  the  pain  had  been,  which  Ave  kept  eo\*ered 
with  a  cloth  wet  in  cold  water.  About  twelve 
o'clock  she  had  another  severe  ague  chill,  (Avhich  I 
should  have  mentioned  she  had  had  occasionally 
from  the  commencement,)  Avhich  lasted  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  it  began  to  pass  off.  She 
called  for  water,  and  I  gave  her  three  tumblers 
full  in  about  ten  minutes.  I  then  thought  we 
Avould  try  what  A'irtue  there  was  in  the  wet  sheet, 
and  as  she  was  very  weak  and  nervous,  we  wrung 
the  sheet  out  of  warm  water,  and  rolled  her  up. 
She  became  easy  immediately,  and  soon  com- 
menced sweating  freely.  We  kept  her  in  it 
about  an  hour,  when  we  washed  and  rubbed  her 
off,  and  she  has  not  had  any  chill  or  fever  since. 
Two  days  after  she  was  taken,  she  got  up,  washed 
herself  all  over  with  cold  water,  set  up  all  day, 
and  in  a  feAV  days  recovered  her  strength,  and  was 
as  Avell  as  she  was  before.  I  am  certain  I  never 
saw  a  person  suffer  so  much  for  four  or  five  hours 
as  she  did;  some  part  of  the  time  she  was  quite 
delirious. 

A  Subscriber. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 

BY  MRS.  N.  P.  LASSELLE. 

It  is  her  right  to  watch  beside 
The  bed  of  sickness  and  of  pain, 

And  when  the  heart  almost  despairs, 
To  whisper  hopes  of  heatth  again  : 

Her  right  to  make  the  hearthstone  glad, 
With  gentle  words  and  cheerful  smile  ; 

And  when  man  is  with  care  oppress'd, 
His  wearied  spirits  to  beguile. 


It  is  her  right  to  train  her  sons 

So  they  may  senate  chambers  grace — 
Thus,  is  she  with  more  honor  crown'd, 

Than  if  herself  had  filled  the  place. 

It  is  her  right  to  be  admir'd 

By  every  generous,  manly  heart, 
When  with  true  dignity  and  grace 

She  acteth  well  a  woman's  part. 

She  hath  a  dearer  right  than  ihis  ; 

To  be  in  one  true  heart  enshrined — 
Who,  though  the  world  may  all  forsake, 

Will  cherish  still,  and  still  be  kind. 

And  there  is  yet  a  higher  right, 

Which  also  is  to  woman  given: 
'Tis  hers,  to  teach  the  infant  mind 

Those  truths  divine  which  came  from  heaven. 

What  would  she  more,  than  to  perform, 

On  earth,  life's  holiest,  sweteat  tasks? 
When  you  a  perfect  woman  find, 

No  other  rights  than  these  she  asks. 

Note.  All  very  well.  We  infer  from  the  first  verse 
that  the  author  is  in  favor  of  Female  Physicians,  to 
which  no  rcasonble  objection  can  be  made.  We  shall 
never  look  for  "perfection"  either  in  man  or  woman, 
yet  we  may  hope  for  a  high  state  of  physical  and  men- 
tal culture,  and  by  a  proper  observance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  ascertain  the  rights  and  duties  of  both  sexes. 


WATER-CURE  AT  HOME. 

CASES  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  A.   E.   H. 

I  Avore  the  nervous  sick  head-ache,  with  con- 
stipation, twenty-two  years,  and  tried  all  the 
drugs  knoAvn,  with  a  dowmvard  tendency  contin- 
ually. In  the  meantime  I  had  Avhat  the  doctors 
called  acute  hepatitis,  was  bled  every  day,  leech- 
ed, blistered,  cupped,  salivated,  and  the  doctor 
only  knows  Avhat  all.  He  neArer  cured  me,  but 
from  being  a  stout  strong  man  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  weight,  he  speedily  reduced  me 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  left  me  with  a 
broken  down  constitution,  unable  to  evacuate  my 
boAvels  without  blue  pill  or  some  other  poison, 
looking  forward  to  a  premature  grave ;  from  which 
I  hope  I  have  been  rescued  by  water  alone,  and 
have  been  the  humble  means  of  helping  many  of 
my  fellow  mortals  during  the  last  two  years. 
During  the  present  year  I  have  treated  some 
thirty  eases,  and  have  not  failed  in  one  instance. 
In  the  high  bilious  fevers  of  the  South,  accompa- 
nied with  congestion  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  divine 
remedy,  and  when  properly  applied  will  succeed 
where  every  other  remedy  fails,  and  is  perhaps 
better  adapted  to  the  ailments  of  the  South  than  of 
the  North,  as  we  can  practise  it  here  through  the 
Avinter  withotit  being  hindered  by  frost  and  ice.  f  j 
I  have  gained  eighteen  pounds  since  I  commenced 
self-treatment  at  home,  and  have  a  digestion  equal  p 
to  an  ostrich. 
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PILL  DOCTORS  AND  WATER  DOCTORS. 

BY    A   PATIENT- 

In  1839  I  had  the  typhus  fever,  as  it  -was  call- 
ed, as  also  did  four  others  in  my  father's  family, 
one  of  whom  died.  I  barely  escaped  with  my 
life.  My  fever  ran  twenty-one  days  before  it 
turned.  I  was  delirious  most  of  the  time,  but  I 
can  distinctly  remember  the  burnings  within,  for 
not  a  drop  of  water  did  my  physician  allow  me 
to  cool  my  parched  tongue.  In  spite  of  the  doc- 
tor, I  got  about  again,  but  was  almost  a  complete 
wreck.  Before  I  was  sick  I  had  an  excellent  con- 
stitution; after,  I  was  weak,  and  life  at  times 
seemed  a  burden.  I  had  continued  pains  in  my 
chest,  which  would  shoot  in  all  directions.  I  went 
first  to  one  doctor  and  then  to  others,  followed 
all  their  directions,  physicked,  blistered,  jflastered, 
and  patched  myself  to  suit  them  all,  but  not  a 
whit  to  my  satisfaction.  I  kept  about,  and  was 
able  to  labor  some ;  as  I  gradually  grew  worse, 
my  doctor  told  me  I  must  leave  work  entirely  for 
a  year  if  I  ever  expected  to  recover.  At  this  I 
felt  quite  discouraged,  as  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  laboring  for  my  support.  But  I  left  off  work 
almost  entirely  for  a  year,  for  whenever  I  tried  to 
labor  it  caused  me  pain.  I  continued  gradually  to 
decline  until  January,  1846,  when  I  went  to  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  was  under  Dr.  K.  Bedortha's 
care  six  weeks  without  perceiving  any  particular 
change,  but  I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  had  hit  upon 
the  right  medicine.  I  went  home  and  practised 
as  Dr.  B.  taught  me,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  wearing  a  wet  bandage  by  day,  and  a  wet 
sheet  by  night,  taking  a  bath  every  morning,  with 
packings  according  to  order.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  under  this  treatment,  Avhich  my  pill  doctor  said 
would  kill  me,  I  grew  better,  and  I  now  consider 
myself  well.  "Water  is  now  my  only  medicine. 
I  have  not  taken  any  other  since  I  was  under  Dr. 
Bedortha's  treatment. 


objection  to  that  route.  Since,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced we  were  heaven-directed.  I  concluded  to 
stay  and  try  the  Water-Cuke.  The  second  week 
after  entering  fully  into  the  treatment,  I  could 
walk  five  hundred  steps, — in  five  or  six  weeks, 
one  mile,  and  so  on.  I  stayed  only  eight  weeks, 
and  came  home  comjuaratively  well.  Who  can 
imagine  my  feelings  on  coming  out  of  the  boat 
and  walking  home  with  the  aid  only  of  my  own 
limbs  ?  Two  years  before  I  was  carried  on  board 
of  the  same  boat. 

Let  all  who  are  diseased  give  the  Water-Cure  a 
fair  trial.  At  times  it  will  appear  like  drudgery, 
but  the  delightful  sensation  produced  by  the 
plunge  after  coming  out  of  the  pack,  compensates 
for  all  the  trouble. 

I  have  always  been  easily  operated  upon  by 
small  causes,  taking  cold  from  the  least  exposure, 
but  since  I  have  used  water  and  exercised  in  the 
open  air,  I  have  not  had  one  cold  that  I  could  not 
wash  away. 

My  treatment  was  as  follows : — I  took  a  foot- 
bath in  the  morning — a  sitz  bath  at  nine,  and  at 
eleven  a  pack  ;  again,  a  sitz  bath  at  two,  a  foot- 
bath at  five, — varying  the  baths  at  different  times, 
and  taking  a  walk  after  each  one.  *  *  * 

A  friend  of  this  lady  informs  us,  that  she  con- 
tinued this  treatment  for  one  year  after  her  re. 
turn  home  ;  packing  herself,  which  very  few  per- 
sons think  they  can  do  for  themselves.  She  can 
now  walk  several  miles  without  stopping  or  feel- 
ins  fatigued. — Eds.  W.  C.  J. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  THE.  WATER-CURE. 

BILIOUS   FEVER. 

BY  A  FRIEND. 

Feeling  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  on  being  re- 
stored to  health,  I  cheerfully  add  my  experience  in 
the  Water-Cure  to  that  of  many  others,  believing 
that  to  have  been  the  means  of  my  restoration. 

After  having  suffered  for  want  of  health  for 
more  than  a  year,  I  was  attacked  by  a  slow  bil- 
ious fever  in  the  spring  of  1842,  which  left  me 
weak,  particularly  in  the  lower  limbs.  I  was 
unable  to  walk  much  for  five  and  a  half  years, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  counting  my  steps,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  the  time  could  walk  but  one  hun- 
dred steps  from  the  door,  and  indeed  not  that  if  I 
had  fatigued  myself  by  previous  exertion.  Ten 
months  of  the  time  I  could  not  sit  erect  or  walk 
uprightly  from  the  sofa  to  the  bed.  During  that 
time  I  put  myself  under  the  care  of  three  physi- 
cians of  the  old  (Allopathic)  practice,  one  of  the 
Homoeopathic,  and  two  of  the  Botanic  practice. 
"With  all  these  I  was  no  better,  but  rather  grew 
worse,  although  they  did  all  in  their  power  to 
help  me. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  my  sister  and  myself, 
with  a  friend,  concluded  to  take  a  short  journey. 
They  wished  to  go  by  the  way  of  Lebanon 
Springs,  and  although  against  my  will,- 1  made  no 


BURNS   AND    SCALDS. 

BY   R.   T.   TRALL,   M.D. 

The  superiority  of  the  water-treatment  over  all 
other  known  methods,  in  the  management  of 
burns  and  scalds,  has  been  frequently  demon- 
strated in  actual  practice,  within  a  few  years.  I 
have  had  several  opportunities  to  test  it,  and 
compare  results  with  cases  treated  after  the  usual 
manner,  with  oils,  ointments,  plasters,  cotton 
dressings,  lime-water,  pain-extractors,  <fec.  &c.  The 
following  case  is  perhaps  worthy  of  record : — 

Mrs.  C,  of  "Williamsburgh,  a  few  Aveeks  ago, 
was  severely  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  fluid 
lamp.  I  saw  her  between  11  and  12  P.  M.,  about 
an  hour  after  the  accident.  The  whole  face  and 
part  of  the  neck  were  dark-red,  highly  inflamed, 
and  on  the  left  side  deep  vesication  had  taken 
place ;  the  left  ear  was  badly  injured,  and  the 
eye-brows  burned  off  close  to  the  skin.  The  left 
hand  was  injured  still  worse,  owing  to  its  being 
mainly  employed  in  extinguishing  the  flames 
which  caught  the  upper  part  of  her  dress.  The 
whole  back  of  this  hand  was  deeply  discolored, 
and  the  scarf-skin  hung  in  various  blistered  folds. 
The  eyes  and  inner  edges  of  the  lids  were  unin- 
jured, and  the  salvation  of  her  eyesight  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  self-possession 
which  induced  her  to  keep  them  fast  closed  until 
the  blaze  of  the  burning  clothes  was  put  out.  A 
young  gentleman  present,  who  had  seen  much  of 
water-practice,  and  by  whose  presence  of  mind 
she  was  saved  from  much  worse  consequences, 
persuaded  her  to  place  her  hand  in  cold  water, 
and  to  apply  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  face  and  neck. 

I  found  her  in  extreme  pain,  though  it  had  be- 
gun to  abate  a  very  little.     At  this  time  cool  but 


not  very  cold  water  soothed  the  pain  the  most. 
The  contact  of  air  was  excessively  painful  to  all 
parts  of  the  burned  surface.  Those  vesicles  which 
were  elevated  into  points  high  above  the  surface 
were  pricked,  and  their  fluid  evacuated;  those 
which  were  but  slightly  raised,  and  were  filled 
with  a  thick,  tenacious,  glairy  fluid,  were  left  un- 
opened as  the  best  protection  to  the  raw  surface 
beneath. 

The  applications  were  continued  through  the 
night,  the  directions  being  to  use  water  at  all 
times,  of  the  temperature  that  felt  most  agreeable. 
The  next  day  the  abraded  surfaces  were  sprinkled 
with  flour,  over  which  wet  cloths  were  kept  con- 
stantly applied,  and  renewed  as  often  as  there 
was  any  aggravation  of  pain.  This  treatment  was 
pursued  until  the  patient  recovered.  The  flour 
was  sprinkled  on  as  frequently  as  the  discharge  of 
matter,  which  was  profuse  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  rendered  necessary  to  form  a  complete  and 
soft  crust  by  which  to  exclude  the  atmosphere, 
and  cloths,  wet  to  that  degree  and  of  that  temper- 
ature which  Avas  most  agreeable  to  the  patient's 
feelings,  were  continued  without  interruption  un- 
til all  inflammation  and  pain  had  subsided,  and 
healthy  granulations  Avere  completed,  which  was 
about  ten  days 

I  never  knew  as  severe  an  injury  of  the  kind  to 
recover  as  rapidly  under  any  other  plan  of  treat- 
ment, nor  as  perfectly.  The  face  scarcely  shows 
the  slightest  deformity,  and  the  cicatrization  of 
the  back  of  the  hand  is  much  less  rough  and  ir- 
regular than  is  usual  where  the  application  of 
ointments,  greasy  salves,  or  oleaginous  liniments 
has  been  resorted  to. 

On  the  third  and  fourth  days  the  irritative  fe- 
ver, which  always  attends  seArere  burns  or  scalds, 
and  is  the  consequence  of  prostration  from  pain, 
restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  <fec,  appeared,  attended 
with  considerable  headache.  Cold  cloths  to  the 
head,  tepid  sponging  of  the  surface,  and  Avater- 
gruel  sufficient  to  move  the  bowels — the  patient 
had  taken  scarcely  any  food  until  that  time — were 
found  to  relieve  the  fever  completely. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  contrast  this  sim- 
ple, rational,  and  successful  treatment,  with  the 
complicated,  absurd,  and  constitution-killing  me- 
thod recommended  and  practised  by  the  allopathic 
school.  In  one  of  the  late  standard  AA'orks  on 
Surgery — "Cooper's  Surgery,  by  Parker,"  Profes- 
sor Parker  adA'ises,  for  the  local  applications, 
"  pressure,"  or  "  some  stimulant  A\iiich  induces  the 
vessels  to  contract,"  as  "warm  turpentine,"  "oiled 
silk,"  "warm  and  emollient  applications,"  "  patent 
lint,  wet  with  a  decoction  of  poppy  leaves,  and 
over  this  a  covering  of  oiled  silk ;"  and  for  gene- 
ral treatment,  "warm  brandy  and  water  with 
tincture  of  opium  pro  re  nata,"  in  the  first  instance 
to  get  lip  reaction ;  and  after  reaction  is  got  up, 
antimony,  opium,  or  Dover's  poAvders,  ipecacuan- 
ha, calomel,  and  general  bleeding,"  to  get  the  re- 
action doAA'n  again ;  and  when  the  reaction  is  got 
down  again,  "tonics  and  nutrients"  to  sustain  the 
system,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

What  beautiful  philosophy  this  must  be,  which 
poisons  the  body  with  calomel,  and  takes  out  the 
life-blood,  just  because  the  patieDt  is  worn  doAvn 
AA'ith  pain,  and  exhausted  from  Avant  of  rest ! 
"When  will  learned  doctors  learn  to  think  a  little 
for  themselves  ? 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER 

OF  THE  WATER  CURE  JOURNAL. 
BY  A  CRITIC   M.D. 

Residing  "  up  the  country,"  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, give  you  a  brief  review  of  the  Journal  itself, 
and  tell  you  what  "  the  people"  think  of  it. 

The  Present  Quarto  Form  is  much  admired ; 
and  the  clean,  beautiful  paper  on  which  it  is  printed, 
together  with  its  unsurpassably  bright  new  types,  ren- 
der it,  altogether,  unequalled  in  its  mechanical  execu- 
tion. 

Now  let  us  examine  its  contents. 

Scrofula — Its  Nature,  Effects,  Causes,  Pre- 
vention and  Cure,  by  Dr.  Nichols,  is  thorough 
and  complete.  A  volume  in  itself.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  family,  especially  in  your  cities,  but  what  may 
"  see  themselves"  in  that  article  ;  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, apply  those  undoubted  principles  of  Hydropathy 
to  the  mitigation  and  removal  of  this  terrible  infant- 
destroyer — Scrofula. 

Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Eye.  "With 
engraved  illustrations.  By  Dr.  Teall.  Who  is  not 
interested  in  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the 
organs  of  vision  1  The  doctor  has  given,  in  that 
article,  more  real  science — [common  sense] — than  I 
have  ever  before  met  with  in  an  equal  number  of  sen- 
tences. There  remains  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
that  subject.  Those  afflicted  with  sick  eyes  will  do 
well  lo  go  back  and  ?-e-read  that  very  important  ar- 
ticle. 

Rational  Hydropathy  not  Exclusive  either 
in  Theory  or  Practice.    By  Dr.  Houghton. 

[As  this  article  is  referred  to  in  another  place,  we 
omit  the  remarks  of  "  Critic."] 

Heat  is  Life  and  Cold  is  Death.  By  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge. — Rather  hard  on  our  friends  of  the  "  Thomp- 
sonian  School."  Yet  his  comparisons  are  fairly  and 
closely  drawn.  No  one  can  refute  Dr.  K.'s  argument. 
Too  much  cold  water  is  as  bad  as  too  much  hot  water ; 
and  all  sensible  Hydropaths  will  discriminate  and  be 
governed  by  the  condition  of  the„patient. 

A  Happy  New- Year.  By  Dr.  Trall.  Exhila- 
rating. It  is  equal  to  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  Who 
would  believe  that  a  Water  Doctor  could  become  so 
eloquent  1  It  is  the  best  dose  of  Water-Cure  medi- 
cine that  was  ever  administered. 

Physical  Education.  By  Dr.  Antisell. — This 
is  a  capital  thing — good  for  every  day.  If  our  board- 
ing school  misses  and  genteel  little  dandies  would  read 
this  article,  they  would  take  less  pride  in  showing  their 
slender  waists,  soft  hands,  and  soft — Give  us  more  of 

the  "  same  sort." 

'  i 

Whooping  Cough — Its  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  Shew,  will  attract  attention.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Hydropa- 
thic treatment  in  this  disease. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies,  with  engravings, 
in  the  Review  department,  were  very  acceptable  ; 
ditto  the  Poetry  ;  and  the  Gossip  from  Boston,  by 
Noggs,  and  the  Reply  by  Quoggs,  together  with 
your  exceedingly  interesting  Miscellany  and  Vari- 
ety, fill  up,  and  render  that  number  the  most  accepta- 
ble of  any  which  it  has  ever  been  my  gopd  fortune  to 
read.  It  has  made  a  sensation  hereabouts  not  unlike 
a  Mississippi  crevasse.  May  the  Journal  obtain  a  cir- 
culation unbounded — equal  to  its  merits. 

Be- — : 
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A  FEW    EXTRACTS  FROM    OUR    C0- 

WORKING  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  writers. 

S.  R,  when  ordering  a  club  of  new  subscribers,  re- 
marks as  follows : 

"  The  sample  number  of  ther;Water-Curo  Journal, 
which  I  have  received,  astonishes  all  who  see  it.  The 
question  it  raises  is,  What  will  Fowlers  and  Wells  do 
next  1  And  when  I  tell  them  there  is  one  publishing 
house  in  New  York,  besides  the  religious,  that  has  the 
moral  courage  to  reject  everything  not  calculated  for 
the  public  benefit,  I  need  not  tell  you  there  is  suffi- 
cient morality  among  our  citizens  to  appreciate  it." 

J.  C.  J.  says, — "  The  new  Journal  is  magnificent. 
I  have  lived  in  an  editorial  chair  for  ten  years  of  my 
life,  and  looked  over  hundreds  of  papers  weekly,  and  1 
never  '  set  eyes'  on  a  neater  dress  ;  but  that  is  the  way 
to  do  the  thing.  Make  the  outward  the  indicator  of 
the  inward.  Please  the  intellect  through  the  eye.  I 
had  rather  read  a  nicely  printed  newspaper  than  one 
bunglingly  got  out.  'Twill  go  now,  like  its  prototype 
whose  cause  it  pleads — good,  pure,  soft  water.  It  is 
the  thing  wherewith  to  recommend  water  to  the  people. 

R.  F.  R.,  of  Wisconsin,  a  zealous  co-worker,  in  a 
letter,  ordering  fifty  copies  of  the  Journal,  writes  as 
follows : 

"  I  have  long  been  a  sufferer  from  violated  natural 
laws,  the  doctors,  and  patent  medicine  craft,  when  a 
copy  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  caught  my  attention. 
I  subscribed,  and  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  it. 
That  Journal  has  been  of  more  service  to  me,  in  the 
recovery  of  my  health,  than  four  years'  previous  doc- 
toring on  the  old  system,  and  four  hundred  dollars 
paid  for  medical  assistance. 

D.  D  T.  M.  says,  The  January  No.  of  the  Water- 
Cure  is  a  perfect  beauty.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
quarto  I  have  yet  seen.  We  did  reckon  the  Rural 
[referring  to  that  excellent  paper,  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,]  some  [in  vulgar  parlance,]  but  must  ac- 
knowledge the  maize. 

T.  J.,  Sen.  "  I  have  obtained  one  hundred  subscri- 
bers for  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  1851,  and  inclose 
you  a  draft  for  the  amount.  I  shall  send  you  another 
club,  perhaps  of  fifty  more,  within  a  month." 

[This  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  T.  J.  considers 
the  Journal  worth  what  it  costs.  He  has  our  thanks, 
and  will  have  the  thanks  of  those  into  whose  hands  he 
thus  places  the  Journal.  He  is  a  "  co-worker"  in- 
deed.] 

Mrs.  O.  T.  says,  "  I  have  obtained  sixty  subscri- 
bers for  the  Journal,  and  enclose  the  pay  for  the  same. 
The  interest  in  the  W.  C.  is  greatly  increasing.  A 
year  ago  last  July  there  was  but  one  copy  of  the  Jour- 
nal taken  in  this  place,  and  that  by  two  ladies.  I 
think  its  merits  need  only  be  known  to  be  appreci- 
ated." 

[The  ladies  have,  thus  far,  been  our  most  efficient 
apostles  in  the  advancement  of  the  Water-Cure,  and 
well  they  may  be,  for  to  them  are  the  principles  of  Hy- 
dropathy especially  adapted.] 

W.  H.  H.  B.,  when  sending  a  club  of  fifty-four 
subscribers,  adds,  "  The  people  in  this  vicinity  are  be- 
coming interested  in  Medical  Reform  ;  and  even  the 
physician  [an  Allopath]  is  practising  the  "  Water- 
Cure"  to  some  extent,  and  has  subscribed  for  the 
Journal.  I  expect  to  send  you  more  subscribers  soon." 

E  T.  B.  says,  "  There  is  a  man  in  my  neighbor-' 
hood  raising  a- club  of  twenty  for  the  W.  C.  Journal, 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  await  his  motions.  These 
Journals  are  so  appropriate  to  the  times,  and  present 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  I 
wish  they  were  invited  into  every  family.  This  talk 
may  seem  strange  in  reference  to  the   W.  C.  Journal, 


coming  as  it  does  from  an  Allopathic  physician  ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  not  only  reduce  my  honest 
convictions  to  paper,  but  to  practice,  wherever  and 
whenever  opportunities  present." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A  FEW  HONEST  OPINIONS. 

We  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  telling  our  sub- 
scribers what  our  "  friends  of  the  press"  say  of  us. 

The  Fountain  Journal  has  the  following : 

"  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  loves  health, 
who  desires  happiness,  its  direct  result,  who  wants  to 
'  live  while  he  does  live,'  '  live  till  he  dies,'  and  really 
live,  instead  of  being  a  mere  walking  corpse,  should  be- 
come at  once  a  reader  of  this  Journal,  and  practise  its 
precepts.  The  Water-Cure  Journal  contains  more 
information  really  necessary  to  mankind,  than  all  the 
fashionable  monthlies  and  quarterlies  in  existence." 

For  MS  to  confirm  the  above  would  seem  like  "  self 
praise,"  we  shall  therefore  leave  its  confirmation  or  re- 
futation to  our  readers. 

The  Union,  that  dignified  paper,  says  : 

"  The  Water-Cure  Journal  for  January,  1851, 
comes  to  us  much  enlarged,  on  new  type,  fine  white 
paper,  and  much  improved  in  every  way." 

Brief,  but  quite  to  the  point. 

The  Ledger  thus  guardedly  expresses  itself: 

"  The  Water-Cure  Journal  appears  in  an  en- 
larged form,  new  type  and  superfine  paper.  It  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful serial  of  the  day.  The  low  price  at  which  it  is 
afforded — $1  a-year — the  excellent  quality  of  its 
matter,  and  the  high  aim  to  which  it  is  devoted,  ren- 
der it  altogether  worthy  of  extensive  patronage." 

The  Morning  Mirror,  with  that  characteristic 
discrimination  for  which  it  is  distinguished,  comments 
as  follows  : 

"  It  will  astonish  many  who  do  not  understand  the 
benefit  of  an  immense  circulation,  to  see  a  paper  of 
that  size  published  for  $1  a-year. 

"  The  value  of  water  and  its  proper  application  is 
surely  becoming  known  among  the  people.  In  no  way 
can  they  get  so  much  knowledge  on  this  subject  for  so 
little  money,  as  by  subscribing  for  the  Water-Cure 
Journal.  The  publishers  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to 
make  it  what  it  should  be.  We  advise  every  family  to 
subscribe  for  it,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  health,  and 
its  being  a  sure  cure  for  drug-mania." 

The  Radii,  in  an  elaborate  notice,  remarks  :  "  Its 
contributors  are  among  the  best  medical  writers  in  this 
country." 

The  Oswego  Palladium  very  kindly  informs  its 
readers,  that  "  This  model  '  Herald  of  Reforms,'  not 
content  with  its  vigorous  and  effective  assaults  upon 
the  errors  of  the  medical  profession,  nor  with  its  man- 
ly efforts  in  behalf  of  Reform  in  general,  has  com- 
menced the  New  Year  with  a  work  of  Reformation — 
or,  rather,  of  Improvement — at  home.  Though  well 
printed  before,  it  has  been  materially  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  in  its  typographical  appearance.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  prettiest,  as  it  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  best,  journals  in  the  country." 

The  Hampshire  Express  pays  us  the  following 
most  flattering  compliment.  "  It  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  under  a  course  of  water  treatment  itself." 

We  can  add  nothing  to  the  above.  None  but  a 
Hydropath  can  fully  appreciate  it. 

The  Washington  Examiner  winds  up  an  editorial 
notice  after  the  following  dignified  and  sober  manner, 
with  more  meaning  than  words.  "  '1  his  is  a  very  in- 
teresting periodical,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
all." 

The  Clear  Spring  Sentinel,  with  its  clear  Ar- 
gus eye,  takes  cognizance  of  our  improvements  in  the 
following  language  : 

"  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  eleventh  ^ 
volume  of  this  extensively  patronized  and  fearless  ex-  P 
pounder  of  the   Hydropathic  practice.     The  Journal  t 
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has  undergone  a  handsome  change.  It  has  been  en- 
larged to  double  its  former  size." 

The  Orleans  County  Gazette  seems  well  pleas- 
ed, and  observes,  "It  is  beautifully  printed  on  the 
best  of  paper,  and  contains  excellent  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  health." 

The  Lewiston  Gazette,  among  other  complimen- 
tary and  appreciative  remarks,  says,  "  The  work  is 
conducted  with  great  ability,  and  ought  to  have  an 
extensive  circulation." 

The  Columbia  SrY  seems  to  be  puzzled.  We  will 
let  him  into  the  secret  if  he  will  agree  not  to  tell  the 
men.  If  we  were  to  inform  him  that  we  are  on  "  good 
terms"  with  all  the  ladies  in  the^NATioN,  wo  fear  he 
wodld  be  jealous.  "Woman's  Rights"  to  take  the 
Journal  we  go  in  for.  Hear  tho  Spy.  "  The  January 
number  is  before  us,  and  a  finer  specimen  of  typogra- 
phy we  have  never  seen  ;  while  the  contents  continue 
varied,  useful,  and  interesting  How  they  can  publish 
such  a  work  for  $1  per  annum,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  know." 

The  Spy  adds  :  "  The  PhrenologicalJournal  is  not 
a  whit  behind  the  Water- Cure  ;  they  are  both  para- 
gon specimens  of  American  journals,  and  as  such  are 
well  supported.  It  is  also  published  at  the  low  price 
of  $1  per  annum." 

The  Star  of  the  North  sagely  informs  his  read- 
ers, that  "  The  Water-Cure  Journal  comes  in  an 
enlarged  and  improved  form,  filled  with  useful  inform- 
ation, and  a  hundred  suggestions  for  the  preservation 
of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease." 

The  Star  and  Banner  warms  up  in  language  more 
eloquent  and  unreserved.  He  "  flings  to  the  breeze" 
thoughts  like  these, — "  It  is  decidedly  the  handsomest 
paper  on  our  exchange  list.  The  publisher,  to  be  able 
to  present  his  Journal  in  a  style  so  elegant  and  at  so 
low  a  price,  must  have  command  of  a  very  heavy  sub- 
scription list ;  a  fact  which  of  itself  gives  evidence  of 
the  extrordinaiy  popularity  which  this  new  system  of 
medical  treatment  has  already  acquired  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Journal  before  us  is  conducted  with  much 
ability,  and  is  well  calculated  to  extend  that  popu- 
larity." 

The  Ashtabula  Sentinel  judiciously  remarks : 
"  It  contains  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  physical  edu- 
cation generally.  Such  a  journal  is  almost  invaluable 
in  a  family,  and  should  be  extensively  patronized." 

The  American  Union  !  !  without  qualification, 
announces  to  the  World  ! — including  North  and 
South — (we  beg  pardon) — South  and  North.  And 
here  let  us  remark,  that  we  think  it  as  .impossible  to 
"Dissolve  the  Union"  as  to  blow  up  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  split  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Union 
says  :  "  In  neatness  of  mechanical  execution  it  sur- 
passes all  our  ideas  of  perfection  in  printing.  All 
know  by  this  time,  that  the  object  of  this  work  is  to 
advance  the  principles  of  water-cure  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  This  it  does  in  a  manner  that  arrests  at- 
tention and  wins  converts.  We  consider  it  a  work  of 
much  value — ten  times  as  much  as  its  subscription 
price,  which  is  only  one  dollar  ;" 

The  Plymouth  Rock.  "  Land  of  cur  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  may  thy  name  ever  be  spoken  with  true 
venoration.  Thou  art  remembered  by,  and  endeared 
to,  untold  millions  ;  and  thy  sacred  rocky  altars  shall 
echo  thy  praiso  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  Thou  art 
as  a  beacon  light  set  in  the  heavens,  to  illuminate  the 
world  with  thy  moral  example  ;  out-hung  by  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  inviting  mankind  to  worship  at  thy 
shrine.  But  let  the  Plymouth  Rock  newspaper  [and 
a  good  one  it  is]  speak  for  itself : 

"  Water-Cure  Journal.  We  have  received  this 
health-reform  periodical.  Agreeably  to  promise,  it 
comes  to  us  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form,  and 
with  an  addition  of  several  new  an  important  depart- 
ments." 


The  Somerset  Whig — laying  politics  aside  for 
this  occasion — thus  argues  : 

Tho  Water  Cure  Journal  for  1851  is  issued  in  a  quarto 
form,  with  its  typography  beautified  to  the  point  of 
perfection.  This  is  an  extremely  useful  and  entertain- 
ing publication,  and  exceedingly  cheap. 

The  Democratic  Reflector  has  no  notion  of  being 
beaten  by  the  Whig.  Hear  him  reason.  "  The  number 
before  us  presents  a  splendid  appearance,  having  been 
enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  It  is  a  work  that 
should  be  in  every  family." 

The  Public  Medium,  without  putting  on  its  glasses, 
gravely  expresses  its  choice  thus:  "It  is  printed  on 
paper  of  a  superb  quality.  We  like  it  in  its  new  form 
.best." 

The  New-York  Tribune.  This  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosopher  thus  eulogizes  our  "feeble  efforts." 

"The  Water-Cure  Journal,"  with  its  improved 
exterior,  presents  an  increase  of  interest  in  its  reading 
matter,  and  apart  from  its  able  illustration  and  advo- 
cacy of  Hydropathy,  contains  a  great  dcJ  of  important 
information  on  the  means  of  preserving  health,  and 
kindred  topics,  and  must  always  prove  a  welcome  vis- 
itor in  reading  families. 

The  Christian  Freeman  seems  to  take  a  pecuniary 
view,  referring  of  course  to  doctors' bills.  "  The  tak- 
ing of  this  journal  will  be  found  a  money  making  busi- 
ness." 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — 
Lest  our  readers  may  think  we  copy  only  such  "  opin- 
ions "  as  are  fovorable,  we  insert  the  following  with- 
out comment  from  this  venekable  and  most  respectable 
authority.  The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  "  Herald  of 
Reforms,"  published  by  Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells, 
New- York,  comes  to  us  in  an  enlarged  form,  present- 
ing altogether  a  very  handsome  appearance.  It  is 
cally  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  typographical  ex- 
cellence that  comes  to  us  in  exchange.  Were  the  sub- 
jects that  are  discussed  in  its  columns,  any  where  near 
as  correct  and  truly  scientific  as  its  mechanical  exe- 
cution is  beautiful,  it  might  rank  with  the  first  journals 
devoted  to  medical  science.  If  its  enterprising  publish- 
ers really  wish  to  have  their  Journal  a  "  herald  of  re- 
forms," let  them  commence  de  novo,  first  telling  their 
readers  what  constitutes  disease,  the  modus  operandi 
of  water  alone  in  treating  it,  and  further,  what  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  understood  by  the  "  Reforms  "  spoken  of. 
Our  homoeopathic  friends  say  theirs  is  the  true  and 
only  method  of  curing  disease.  The  Thompsonian,  the 
Neuropathic,  and  other  would-be  doctors,  say  the  same. 
Now  which  is  to  be  believed,  or  are  they  all  correct  1 
It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  relative  merits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  were 
we  sick,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
first  principlcs."of  the  healing  art,  we  might  possibly 
choose  those  doctors  who  give  no  medicine. 

Among  the  thousands  of  "  Notices  "  which  our 
friends  of  the  press  "  have  showered  upon  us,  not 
one  has  spoken  unfavorably.  All  this,  together  with 
tho  numerous  private  testimonial  which  we  arc  daily 
receiving,  is  enough  to  determine  us  to  work  zealous- 
ly, for  the  further  promotion  and  universal  diffusion  of 
this  great  and  good  cause  "  HYDROPATHY." 

A  Sudden   Death. — John  T.  Kirtland,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  Friday  afternoon  last  knocked  a  small 
piece  of  skin  from  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand. 
On  Saturday  noon  it  pained  him  somewhat ;  the  pain 
increased  during  the  afternoon  and  night.     On  Sun- 
day morning,  at  five  o'clock,  he  was  violently  attacked  ^ 
with  diarrhoea,  which  continued  for  about  an  hour.  \ 
The  pain  left  his  hand  as  soon  as  the  diarrhoea  com-  < 
menced.      He  suffered  none  afterward,  and  died  on  < 
Monday  morning  — Exchange.  \ 

Had  the  above  person  resorted  at  once  to  full  wa-  { 
ter-trcatment,  and  nothing  else,  we  have  no  doubt  he  ( 
would  have  lived. — [Eds.  Journal.]  > 


GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON. 

BY  NOGGS. 

Dear  Brethren  of  the  true  and  simple  faith,  first 
and  foremost,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  ap- 
pearance of  your  January  number;  its  splendid  type, 
paper,  and  form  elicit  the  highest  praise  from  every 
one  who  beholds  it ;  it  speaks  volumes  for  Hydropa- 
thy !  Give  my  best  love  to  Quoggs,  and  tell  him  I  wel- 
come him  with  great  joy,  and  hope  we  shall  often  tra- 
vel together  in  the  same  vehicle.  Tell  him  also  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  imbecile  efforts  of  the  Boston  Me- 
dical Journal  man,  to  prove  that  "  Hydropathy  is  run- 
ning down"— folks  this  way,  don't  consider  his  testi- 
mony as  exactly  impartial,  and  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive. The  fact  is,  that  during  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Smith,  he  is  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  and 
he  flatters  himself  that  he's  going  to  use  the  Water- 
Cure  folks  all  up  before  the  Doctor  gets  back ! 

Newport  and  Nahant,  and  all  the  other  fashionable 
watering  places,  from  Brighton,  in  England,  to  Ban- 
gor, in  Maine,  will  be  shunned  next  season.  Of  course, 
nobody,  after  such  able  reasoning,  will  venture  to  wash 
themselves  all  over  again,  much  less  to  expose  their 
skins  to  the  rough  pelting*  of  the  pitiless  surf,  as  here- 
tofore, and  the  breakers  henceforth  must  be  content  to 
"  Wash  the  beach  at  Hoekaway,"  and  nothing  else  ! 

Quoggs  says  I  must  answer  for  Boston  ;  I  can  most 
truly  say,  that  I  never  knew  the  time  when  Hydropa- 
thy was  half  so  popular  at  it  has  been  this  winter.  Dr. 
K.,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  was  never  so  busy  as 
now — going  every  which  way  day  unto  day  ;  does  this 
look  like  "  running  down  1"  I  would  not  have  be- 
trayed his  confidence  thus  if  "  Quoggs"  had  not  called 
upon  me  so  imperiously  to  speak  for  Boston.  The 
trouble  is  it  is  getting  altogether  too  popular  for  the 
Allopaths  to  contain  themselves. 

I  have  just  been  told  of  an  interesting  case  of  na- 
ture versus  art,  which  occurred,  not  long  since,  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Charlestown : — a  child  of  Mrs. 
,  was  taken  sick  during  her  absence,  and  a  neigh- 
bor of  hers,  who  kindly  supplied  the  mother's  place,  as 
probably  none  others  could  better  do,  was  requested  by 
the  doctor  to  give  one  of  certain  little  white  powders 
every  hour — she  gave  one  of  them,  and  being  convinc- 
ed that  it  hurt  the  child,  she  persuaded  the  friends  to  let 
her  manage  it.  This  they  did,  as  the  doctor  had  said 
it  was  very  doubtful  if  the  child  got  well,  even  with 
his  medicine.  She  accordingly  washed  it  over  in 
warm  water  occasionally,  and  once  an  hour  "  tucked 
the  powder  under  the  grate"  and  nursed  tho  child  up 
in  her  own  motherly  way  !  and,  very  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  doctor,  the  next  day  the  child  was  greatly 
relieved ;  and  the  doctor  boasted  considerably  of  his 
having  had  the  tact  to  "hit  upon  tho  right  medi- 
cine !"  and  wrote  for  another  batch  of  powders, 
which,  I  need  not  add,  went  the  same  way  as  their 
"  illustrious  predecessors"  had  done,  and  with  the 
same  happy  effect !  they  were  indeed  grate-fal  to 
the  patient,  "  going  to  the  right  spot"  truly  !  though 
the  doctor  little  dreampt  where  that  spot  was  till  af- 
ter the  mother  got  homo  and  tho  child  got  well,  and 
he  was  told  by  her  the  disposition  made  of  his  pow- 
ders. He  didn't  feel  particularly  pleased,  but  couldn't 
well  say  anything,  as  tho  child,  contrary  to  his  fre- 
quently declared  opinion  at  first,  got  well ! 

A  New  Discovery. — A  druggist  and'an  Allopa- 
thic M.  D.,  of  a  ^certaintown  in  Otsego  county,  were 
overheard  discussing  the  merits  of  patent  medicine  ; 
and,  speaking  of  cod-liver  oil,  the  doctor  said  he 
bought  a  bottle  for  a  person  who  has  since  died  of  the 
consumption,  and  as  the  patient  did  not  use  half  of  it, 
he  took  the  remainder  to  oil  ids  harness, — and  recom- 
mends it  as  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  ho  ever  used  ! 
♦  

The  Springfield  Water-Cure  is  now  under  tho 
management  of  Dr.  E.  Snell.  For  particulars  see 
advertisement. 
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From  Blackwood's    Magazine. 

A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  PHYSICAL  LIFE. 

BY  CHARLES   MACKAY. 

We  do  our  nature  wrong, 

Neglecting  over  long 
The  bodily  joys  that  help  to  make  us  wise  ; 

The  ramble  up  the  slope 

Of  the  high  mountain  cope — 
The  long  day's  walk,  the  vigorous  exercise 

The  fresh  luxurious  bath, 

Far  from  the  trodden  path. 
Or  mid  the  ocean  waves  dashing  with  harmless  roar, 
Lifting  us  oft" our  feet  upon  the  sandy  shore. 

Kind  Heaven  !  there  is  no  end 

Of  pleasures  as  we  wend 
Our  pilgrimage  in  life's  undevions  way, 

If  we  but  know  the  laws 

Of  the  Eternal  Cause, 
And  for  his  glory  and  our  good  obey. 

But  intellectual  pride 

Sets  half  these  joys  aside, 
And  our  perennial  care  absorbs  the  sonlso  much, 
That  life  burns  cold  and  dim  beneath  its  deadening  touch 

Welcome,  ye  plump  green  meads, 

Ye  streams  and  sighing  reeds, 
Welcome,  ye  corn  fields,  waving  like  a  sea  ! 

Welcome,  the  leafy  bowers, 

And  children  gathering  flowers  1 
And  farewell,  for  a  while,  sage  drudgery  ! 

Whatl   though  we're  growing  old, 

Our  blood  is  not  yet  cold  ! 
Come  with  me  to  the  fields,  thou  man  of  many  ills, 
And  give  thy  limbs  a  chance  among  the  daffodils! 

Come  with  me  to  the  woods. 

And  let  their  solitudes 
Re-echo  to  our  voices  as  we  go. 

Upon  thy  weary  brain 

Let  childhood  come  again, 
Spite  of  thy  wealth,  thy  learning,  or  thy  wo  1 

Stretch  forth  thy  limbs  and  leap — 

Thy  life  has  been  asleep  ; 
And,  though  the  wrinkles  deep  may  furrow  thy  pale  brow, 
Show  me,  if  thou  art  wise,  how  like  a  child  art  thou  1 

Female  Lecturers.— The  Ohio  Statesman,  of  re- 
cent date,  contains  a  report  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Physiology,  delivered  by  Miss  Coates,  in  Columbus.  ' 
The  following  extracts  show  with  what  interest  these 
lectures  were  attended  : 

"  "We  had  the  pleasure,  last  evening,  of  listening  to 
an  introductory  lecture  upon  this  vitally  important 
subject,  delivered  by  Miss  Coates,  a  professional  lec- 
turer, who  has  devoted  the  energies  of  her  clear  and 
vigorous  mind  to  its  careful  investigation. 

"  The  lecture  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church ;  but  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed it  was  filled  to  overflowing  ;  and  the  crowds, 
who  continued  to  assemble,  found  it  impossible  to  gain 
admittance.  They  accordingly  adjourned  to  the  up- 
per room,  which,  with  the  galleries,  was  soon  densely 
crowded." 

"  In  introducing  her  subject,  she  dwelt  upon  the 
perfect  harmony  manifested  in  this  wonderful  mecha- 
nism, '  the  human  form  divine,'  remarking  that  we  no- 
where received  purer,  holier  teachings,  when  rightly 
apprehended,  than  through  the  handiwork  of  God. 
And  then  tracing  the  whole  scheme  of  creation,  from 
the  orb  of  day  that  enlightens  worlds  on  worlds,  to  the 
tiniest  insect  floating  in  the  morning  beam,  Man 
stood  forth  as  the  crowning  work." 

Were  our  pages  not  already  crowded,  it  would  give 
us  pleasure  to  copy  these  lectures  entire.  The  Ohio 
State  Journal,  at  the  commencement  of  a  second  course, 
remarks  : — "  We  are  gratified  at  the  cordial  reception 
she  has  met  with  from  the  ladies  and  citizens  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  trust  she  will  have  as  liberal  patronage 
for  the  second  course  as  she  had  for  the  first." 

The  Central  Medical  College,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ,  is  now  in  successful  operation.  A  good  num- 
ber of  Female  Students  are  in  attendance.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  most  of  the  Professors  in  this  col- 
lege are  in  sympathy  with  the  Hydropathic  interest. 

)&& 


The  Water-Cure  in  Oregon  Territory.— Our 
readers  shall  enjoy  with  us  the  extracts  which  we 
make  from  a  letter  received  by  the  last  mail  from  this 
new,  promising,  and  great  territory. 

"  Gentlemen,— Allow  us  to  introduce  ourselves  to 
you  as  friends  of  the  noble  cause  you  advocate,  with 
all  good  wishes  for  your  success.  But  as  wishes  are 
neither  food  nor  drink,  we  inclose  a  draft  for  $50, 
which  we  "wish  appropriated  as  follows — $30  for  the 
Journal  and  $20 for  books." 

Then  a  list  of  sixty  names,  all  new  subscribers,  are 
given  ;  which  of  course  establishes  at  once  an  Hydro- 
pathic colony  in  this  Western  Empire.  The  writer 
adds : — 

"  I  have  received  from  your  establishment  five  works 
on  the  Water-Cure,  for  which  I  am  most  thankful. 
My  object  is  to  introduce  the  Water-Cure  into  this 
country.  If  we  can  succeed  in  keeping  down  the  drug 
practice  in  Oregon,  we  can  boast,  for  health,  over  all 
other  civilized  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  For 
pure  water,  mildness  of  climate,  magnificence  of  scene- 
ry, Oregon  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  an  Asylum  for 
California.  A  good  Hydropathic  physician  would  do 
well  to  locate  here.  Our  people  ran  away  from  the 
drug  doctors  when  they  left  the  States,  and  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  them  any  more. 

Yours,  truly.  *  *  * 

"  Careless  or  Ignorant  Apothecaries. — Cases 
of  injury,  and  even  death,  resulting  from  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  of  men  who  attempt  to  compound 
medicines,  are  constantly  occurring.      The  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  contains  a  notice  of  a  case  of  recent  occur-  \ 
rence  in  that  city,  in  which  a  sick  lady  came  near  los-  s 
ing  her  life  by  the  carelessness  of  an  apothecary,  in  > 
putting  up  opium  instead  of  what  was  prescribed  by  £ 
the  attending  physician.     These  constantly  recurring  j 
examples  of  the  unfitness  of  many  who  pretend  to  be  ( 
qualified  to  read  medical  prescriptions,  and  to  com-  I 
pound  medicines,  should  enforce  on  our  public  autho-  ; 
rities  the  necessity  of  some  regulations,  by  which  the  / 
fitness  of  a  man  to  retail  deadly  drugs  shall  be  ascer-  ; 
tained  before  he  is  suffered  to  commence  his  dangerous  < 
ivork.     As  things  now  are,  a  blockhead  who,  by  any  < 
chance,  gets  possession  of  an  apothecary's  stock,  may  ) 
commence  business  at  once,  as  a  compounder  of  drugs, 
of  whose  properties  he  knows  no  more  than  he  does  of 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  planet 
of  the  solar  system." — Boston  Traveller. 

The  only  effectual  way  to  get  rid  of  these  poisonous 
nuisances  is  to  let  them  alone  entirely.  Refuse  to 
meddle  with  drugs,  and  no  such  murderous  accidents 
would  occur  ;  but  so  long  as  children  are  permitted  to 
play  with  powder,  explosions  may  be  expected.  Our 
advice  to  all  is,  Let  drugs  alone. 


A  Change  of  Occupation. — A  friend  and  co- 
worker writes  us  that  the  Water-Cure  Journal  has 
ruined  the  business  of  an  Allopathic  doctor  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  resides ;  and  that  he  has  been 
driven  to  seek  another  occupation.  He  is  now  respect- 
ably employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  presum- 
ed that  he  will  do  less  damage  now  than  while  in  the 
poisoning  business. 

Soap — Soap — Soap. — The  world  is  progressing ;  sci- 
ence [advancing ;  and  why  should  not  the  quality  of 
Soap  keep  pace  with  other  improvements  1  Recent 
chemical  discoveries,  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  have  set  the  world  all  agog — especially  the  wo- 
men. Hence  those  rascally  washing  pamphlets — sold 
at  only  a  dollar  a  copy,  (which  cost  about  a  quarter  of 
a  cent,)  and  numerous  other  cheats,  all  in  the  soap 
and  washing  line.  These  cheats  act  on  the  principle 
that  the  notes  of  a  good  bank  may  be  counterfeited  to 
some  purpose, while  a  poor  one  would  not  pay. 

Now  the  entire  success  of  these  soap  counterfeiters 
has  grown  out  of  the  popular  and  superior  quality  of 
the  "  Simon  Pure"  article  discovered  and  manufac- 
tured by  Isaac  Babbitt,  of  Boston.  The  Cream  of 
Soap,  and  the  Shaving  Powder  manufactured  by 
him,  are  probably  unequaled.  We  take  this  occasion 
to  recommend  our  friends  to  try  it.  Not  for  the  pe- 
cuniary advantages  which  he  may  derive  therefrom, 
but  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit. 


Health  of  England. — A  document  has  been 
printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  showing 
that  the  expenditure  of  medical  establishments  under 
the  poor  law,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March 
last,  was  ,£177,039  \\s.%d.  The  total  number  of 
hospital  patients  in  the  year,  was  468,028. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  sick  pau- 
pers !  !  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  doctor- 
ing them !  !  ! 

This  is  what  we  call  a  deplorable  condition  of 
things.  A  sick,  doctor-ridden,  community.  In  such 
a  case  as  this,  the  Hydropathic  mode  of  treatment 
would  be  to  first  banish  the  doctors,  including  their 
drugs  and  cod -liver  oil,  fand  apply  "  clean  water,," 
"pure  air,"  "simple  food,"  and  "healthful  exer- 
cise." Now  we  submit  this  proposition  to  the  common 
sense  of  England  and  the  world — would  not  this  be  the 
bestl 

Your  people  are  doctored  to  death,  and  your  doc- 
tors made  rich  by  the  "  spoils  !" 

Dr.  P.  H.  Hayes,  late  physician  of  the  Green 
Wood  Springs  Water-Cure,  is  now  building  a  Water- 
Cure  Institute  at  Wyoming,  Wyoming  county,  New 
York.  The  building  is  after  an  original  plan,  and  will 
be  constructed  in  a  modern  style  of  cottage  architec- 
ture, and  with  express  reference  to  the  health/comfort, 
and  convenience  of  the  invalid  Dr.  H.  will  open  the 
Wyoming  Cottage  Water-Cure  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1851,  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

The  Glen  Haven  Water-Cure  is- henceforth  to 
be  under  the  charge  of  our  worthy  friend  and  contri- 
butor, Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson,  assisted  by  his  wife,  Miss 
Gilbert,  and  his  son.  The  "  Glen"  has  already 
obtained  a  reputation  which  its  proprietors  may  well 
be  pleased  with  ;  yet,  still  greater  success  awaits  it. 

New  Water-Cure  Houses. — In  Raisin,  Michi- 
gan, J.  W.  Carpenter  has  erected  a  new  establish- 
ment, of  which  T.  S.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  ofTecumseh, 
is  the  resident  physician.  We  predict  the  complete 
eradication  of  all  drug  shops  and  patent  medicines 
from  this  region. 

A  Professor  in  a  Medical  College  in  Wiscon- 
sin delivered  a  lecture  recently  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Body.    Oh  Calomel ! 

Dr.  Weder,  formerly  of  the  Parkeville  Water- 
Cure,  is  now  the  resident  physician  of  the  South 
Orange  Hydropathic  Institute,  N.  J. 
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Progression. — For  ages  past  mankind  have  devot- 
ed their  energies  to  war,  and  the  gratification  of  their 
animal  propensities  ;  but  the  present  is  an  age  of  In- 
ventions— Steam  Ships,  Locomotives,  Telegraphs, 
and  other  scientific  and  mechanical  developments.  All 
former  discoveries,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  insignificant.  The  present  age 
is  more  glorious,  so  k'far  as  a  higher  mental  develop- 
ment is  concerned,  than  all  past  ages  together.  And 
the  most  spiritual  observer  dare  not  even  predict  the 
extent  of  our  progress  for  the  next  half  century.  One 
man,  (a  chemist,)  affirms  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  quite  probable,  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  warm  our 
dwellings,  cook  our  food,  and  subtract  all  necessary 
warmth  for  our  convenience  and  comfort,  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  another  boldly  affirms  that,  by  the  aid 
of  science,  we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  gas,  oil,  and  tallow,  and  use,  as  a  substitute 
for  all  our  lights,  common  electricity.  And  who  will 
be  so  reckless  as  to  venture  a  contrary  opinion  until 
they  shall  have  been  tried  1  It  is  an  easy  argument  to 
say  "  I  don't  believe  ;"  but  doubters  and  skeptics 
should  remember,  that  neither  belief  or  cZi's-belief  ever 
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proved  the  £rw£/i  of  any  thing.  All  things,  no  matter 
how  new  or  strange,  will  be  tried ;  and  we  have  only 
to  look  back  to  the  past,  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves 
of  the  absurdity  of  opposing  new  theories.  It  was 
onee  supposed  to  be  impossible  to  navigate  even  our 
rivers  by  steam.  Look  now  at  our  fleet  of  magnificent 
ocean  steamers  ;  look  at  our  railroads  !  It  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  "  Iron  Horse"  will  penetrate 
every  county  on  our  continent  ;  and  will  soon  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Professor  Page  tells  us' that, 
instead  of  wood  and  coals,  as  fuel,  we  are  to  use  Mag- 
netism as  the  propelling  power.  And  so  confident  of 
this  were  our  senators  and  congressmen,  that  they  ap- 
propriated $20,000  of  the  people's  money,  at  their  last 
session,  to  develope  and  establish  this  new  power; 
Telegraphs,  too,  will  vibrate  all  over  the  world,  even 
as  the  nerves  of  the  human  body  ramify  every  root  and 
branch  of  the  living  man.  Another  progressive  phi- 
losopher comes  forward  and  claims  that  even  the  tele- 
graph will  soon  be  surpassed,  and  all-  mankind  be 
brought  into  immediate  mental  communication  with 
each  other  on  psychological  principles.  Another  still, 
avers,  that  Aerial  Navigation  is  not  only  probable, 
but  certain  ;  and  capitalists  are  investing  their  funds 
in  this  kind  of  stock,  with  undoubted  hope  of  success 
and  profit. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  our  people  have  come  to  regard 
"all  things  possible,"  even  with  man,  which  the  hu- 
man intellect  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

Who,  then,  shall  prove  himself  so  low,  and  dull  of 
comprehension, -as  to  venture  an  opinion  against  these 
things  1  Blowing  against  the  wind  will  not  change  its 
course  ;  retiring  to  a  dark  room  will  not  prevent  the 
sun  from  shining,  and  opposing  the  truth  will  not  pre- 
vent it  from  making  itself  known  and  felt,  wherever 
mankind  are  sufficiently  developed  to  appreciate  its 
Grandeur  and  Beauty. 

"  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  amid  her  worshipers." 

Our  friend  Bryant  never  wrote  a  truer  stanza. 
We  see  it  confirmed  every  day,  but  in  no  instance  does 
it  strike  us  more  forcibly,  than  when  applied  to  the 
different  methods  of  treating  diseases.  The  old  allo- 
pathic errors  are  dying,  and  hordes  of  worshipers, 
(many  of  whom  however  are  only  worshiping  mammon, 
under  cover  of  this  practice,  the  more  easily  to  accom- 
plish their  acquisitive  purposes,  regardless  of  the  wel- 
fare of  their  deceived  patients,  are  in  lamentation  at 
their  departure.  Meantime  the  Sun  of  Hydropathy 
has  arisen  upon  the  horizon  of  our  hopes  and,  surround- 
ed by  the  effulgence  of  its  own  beams,  is  rapidly  attain- 
ing its  meridian  glory.  But  think  not  that,  like  its 
glorious  prototype,  it  will  again  descend,  and  leave  the 
world  in  darkness.  No,  Hydropathy  is  truth—"  the 
eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  " — and  from  its  meridian 
altitude  it  will  continue  to  dispense  its  blessings 
through  all  coming  time. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  "  dosing  Infants 
with  paregoric  is  a  system  of  child  murder  that  ought 
to  be  indicted  at  common  law."  It  makes  the  children 
"  weak-nerved  and  shallow-brained." 

We  should  think  that  "  paregoric"  had  been  used 
pretty  extensively  in  New  York  some  day,  judging 
from  the  number  of  "  weak-nerved  and  shallow-brain- 
ed" chaps  to  be  met  with  in  that  city.— Oswego  Pal- 
ladium. 

Now  look  a-hear,  Mr.  Palladium,  if  you  don't  want 
a  "  ducking,"  you  had  better  stop  that  lafing.  We 
admit  the  fact,  but  don't  want  you  to  "  twit"  us  of 
it.  Aint  it  "  bad  enough"  without  being  "  laughed 
at  in  the  bargain  1"  Don't  you  know  we've  got  Cod- 
Liver  Oil  factories,  Sarsaparilly  factories',  Pill  facto- 
ries, Balvanic  Gatery  factories,  and  lots  of  others;  to- 
gether with  tribes  and  tribes  of  doctors,  all  trying  to 
Cure  "weak-nerves"  and  "  shallow-brains  1"  What 
more  can  we  do  1   Say  ! 


Mrs.  Farnham  in  California. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  our  readers  that  this  woman  embarked  on 
board  the  ship  Angelique,  for  California,  in  May 
1849.  From  some  cause  it  became  necessary  for  the 
vessel  to  "  put  in  "  at  Rio,  and  for  Mrs.  F.  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  assistant  to  aid  her  in  taking  care  of 
her  children.  But  while  on  shore,  her  children  remain- 
ing onboard,  the  inhuman  Captain  very  unceremonious- 
ly "  set  sail  " — taking  with  him  all  her  cash,  clothing, 
and  other  goods.  This  condition  of  things  very  soon 
became  known  to  "  the  People,"  who  at  once  provided 
her  with  all  she  needed  to  make  her  comfortable,  and 
furnished  her  with  the  "means,"  money,  to  complete 
her  voyage.  She  took  passage  on  the  first  ship  that 
sailed,  and  reached  San  Francisco  soon  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  Angelique.  A  law  suit  was  at  once  com- 
menced against  the  run-away  captain,  and  damages  to 
the  amount  of  $  3,661  27  obtained.  While  separated 
from  her  children,  they  were  kindly  protected  by  the 
other  lady-passengers. 

Mrs.  Farnham  took  possession  of  the  farm  left  her 
by  her  husband,  and  commenced  cultivating  the  same, 
with  what  success  our  readers  will  judge  when  we  in- 
form them  that  the  proceeds  of  her  crops  last  year 
(1850)  amounted  to  the  snug  sum  of  $  60,000.  So  far 
as  the  profit  is  concerned,  we  regard  this  a  "  better  busi- 
ness" than  serving  as  Matron  to  the  "Sing  Sing 
prison." 

Something  Pithy. — Four  gentlemen— a  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic — met 
by  agreement  to  dine  on  a  fish.  Soon  as  grace  was 
said,  the  Catholic  rose,  armed  with  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  taking  about  one-third  of  the  fish,  comprehending 
the  head,  removed  it  to  his  plate,  exclaiming,  as  he 
sat  down,  with  great  self-satisfaction,  "  Papa  est  caput 
ecclesiae  ;"  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  church.  Im- 
mediately the  Methodist  minister  arose,  and,  helping 
himself  to  about  one-third,  embracing  the  tail,  seated 
himself,  "Finis  coronat  opus  ;"  the  end  crowns  the 
work.  The  Presbyterian  now  thought  it  was  about 
time  for  him  to  move,  and,  taking  the  remainder  of 
the  fish  to  his  plate,  exclaimed,  "  In  media  est  Veri- 
tas ;"  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  Our  Bap- 
tist brother  had  nothing  before  him  but  an  empty 
plate,  and  the  prospect  of  a  slim  dinner  ;  and,  snatch- 
ing up  the  bowl  of  drawn  [melted]  butter,  he  dashed 
it  over  them  all,  exclaiming,  "  Ego  baptiso  vos;"  I 
baptize  you  all. 

The  Chronotype  believes  in  Paine's  Hydro- 
Electric  Light.  And  the  Evening  Post  wonders 
why  Mr.  Paine  "  keeps  his  light  so  long  in  the  dark." 
We  never  doubted  the  pre-eminent  value  of  water  to 
put  out  fire,  but  never  believed  it  could  be  made  to 
burn  like  Cod  Liver,  Whale  Oil  or  Gas.  Yet  if  Mr. 
Wright  believes  it,  it  must  be  right.  But  where's  the 
light  1 

The  World's  Fair. — Those  of  our  literary  and  pro- 
fessional friends  who  visit  London  in  June  next,  wil 
find  accommodations  at  John  Chapman's,  42  Strand. 
Mr.  Chapman  is  the  principal  American  bookseller  in 
London  ;  and  his  place  is  a  "  resort"  for  all  "  Lite- 
rary Americans."  We  shall  stop  with  Mr.  Chapman, 
42  Strand. 

General  Winfield  Scott  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  has  been  proposed  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  for  1851.  We  doubt  his  success.  Even- 
ing Gizttte. 

The  Pope's  Bulls. — Mrs.  Partington  wonders  why 
the  English  people  don't  "  pound"  them  when  they 
are  committing  such  depredations.  She  thinks  they 
ortn't  to  be  alowed  to  "  run"  without  a  commission 
from  the  selectmen. 


Jenny  Lind  Goods  for  Sale. — We  have  heard 
of  Jenny  Lind  Candy — Jenny  Lind  Steamboats — Jen- 
ny Lind  horses  and  cattle,  and  Jenny  Lind  Soup,  but 
we  never  before  heard  of  Jenny  Lind  Cod-Liver  Oil, 
which  we  find  advertised  in  the  newspapers  ;  said  to  be 
good  for  the  tick-dolor-o. 

Anna  Dominy. — "  Father,  did  you  ever  have  an- 
other wife  beside  mother  V  "  No,  my  boy ;  what 
possessed  you  to  ask  such  a  question  V  "  Because  I 
saw  in  the  old  family  Bible  where  you  married  Anna 
Dominy,  in  1835,  and  that  isn't  mother,  for  her  name 
was  Sally  Johnson. 

Puffs. — An  Eastern  editor  says,  "  I  am  prepared 
to  write  Puffs,  Sermons,  or  Orations,  for  all  occasions, 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms  A  puff  will  usually  be 
written  for  $2,  and  published  in  our  paper  for  an  addi- 
tional $3.  Sermons  will  be  furnished  on  short  notice 
for  $10,  and  Orations  for  $20. 

In  and  Out. — One  day,  at  dinner,  Curran  said  to 
Father  O'Leary,  "  Reverend  father,  I  wish  you  were 
St.  Peter." 

"  And  why,  counsellor,  would  you  wish  I  were  St. 
Peter  1"  asked  O'Leary. 

"  Because,  reverend  father,  in  that  case,"  replied 
Curran,  "  you  would  have  the  keys  of  heaven,  and 
you  would  let  me  in." 

"  By  my  honor  and  conscience,"  replied  the  divine, 
"  it  would  be  better  for  you  that  I  had  the  keys  of  the 
other  place,  and  then  I  could  let  you  out." 

He  got  hit,  while  passing  up  Nassau  street,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  famous  washing-man.  Thirteen 
trees  got  struck  by  a  snug-looking  little  man,  who 
said  he  had  been  humbugged  out  of  his  money  by  this 
same  thirteen  trees,  who  sends  his  circulars  all  over 
the  country  without  paying  his  postage,  and  charges 
a  dollar  for  a  little  tract  which  costs  about  a  quarter 
of  a  cent. 

Mrs.  Partington,  on  hearing  that  Mount  Vocifer- 
ous had  another  eruption,  wondered  if  Townsend's 
Saucy-prunella  wouldn't  do  it  good. 

"  Oh  !  ah  !  how  very  strange  that  one  goose  can 
suckle  so  many  goslings,"  exclaimed  Miss  Josephine 
Amelia  Olivia  Augusta,  while  paying  a  visit  to  her 
country  cousin. 
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For  Three  Dollars,  a  copy, each,  of  the  Student,  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal,  and  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  will  be  sent  one  year.  Thus  may  every  member  of  the 
family  be  provided  with  the  choicest,  as  well  as  the  cheap- 
est reading.  Together,  these  three  magazines  contain  an 
amount  of  matter  equal  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-two  large  octavo  pages,  all  of  which  are  printed  on  the 
finest  quality  of  paper,  new  types,  and  in  the  very  best  style  of 
the  art,  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  higher  priced  magazines.  The 
children  should  have  the  Student— the  men  the  Phrenological 
and  Water-Cure— and  the  women  the  Water-Cure  and  the 
Phrenological  Journals. 

Our  Water  Cure  Library. — Some  zealous  co  workers- 
have  really  undertaken  to  canvass  the  country,  with  a  view  of 
introducing  this  Library  into  more  general  use.  The  course 
pursued  isa  novel  one,  founded  on  the  associative  principle,  as 
follows  : — The  man  (orwoman)  induces  seven  persons,  residing 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  to  subscribe  One  Dollar  each. — mak- 
ing Seven  Dollars  in  all,— to  pay  for  the  complete  work  in 
seven  volumes.  He  then  sends  Five  Dollars  to  the  publishers, 
which  is  the  wholesale  price,  and  retains  Two  Dollars  for  his 
services.  This  Two  Dollars  pays  his  expenses,  and  when  he 
sells  several  sets  of  the  Library  in  a  day,  it  leaves  him  a  good 
profit.  Thus,  where  families  or  individuals  are  unable  to  pay 
for  this  work,  they  may  combine,  and  at  a  very  small  cost, 
provide  themselves  with  the  most  important  and  extensive 
Health  Library  ever  published. 
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Gem  Stealing. — Ah,  yon  rascals,  "you  did  it,"  and  now 
wewilljnst  "tell  our  folks  of  it."  Why  didn't  you  give  ns 
credit  for  it,  hey  ?  then  we  wouldn't  have  felt  so  bad.  You 
know  how  it  made  Daniel  Webster  feel  when  they  stole  his 
thunder,  don't  you  ? 

In  our  last  volume  we  had  some  articles — which  were  about 
right,  we  reckon — under  the  title  of  '"Considerations  for 
Common  Folks,"  by  J.  C.  Jackson.  Well,  in  looking  over 
a  pile  of  exchanges  the  otherday,  we  picked  up  a  little  monthly 
pamphlet,  which  bore  the  title  of   "  Green  Mountain  Gem," 

printed   in  Vermont,  by  a  person  named  H ,  no  we  won't 

tell  that,  for  fear  it  would  be  a  libel.  Well,  while  looking 
over  this  "■Gem,"  we  discovered  a  Gem  indeed, — an  old  ac- 
quaintance,— under  the  "'taking  title"  of  "Useful  Con- 
siderations," which  had  been  appropriated  entire,  without 
saying  one  word  about  its  having  been  "hooked"  from  the 
Water-Cure  Journal.  Nor  is  this  the  first  instance  in 
which  our  gems  have  been  plagiarized. 

The  "  Habits  of  Jesny  Lind,"  for  example,  were  copied 
by  hundreds  of  our  exchanges,  and  only  a  lew  gave  us  credit  for 
it.  We  have  no  objection  to  being  copied  by  everybody,  only 
tell  where  it  came  from, — that's  all. 

A  Magnificent  Present. — We  are  happy  to  state  that  a 
number  of  our  Hydropathic  co-workers  have  done  themselves 
the  honor  of  presenting  their  friends  with  that  most  useful 
"family  guide,"  the  Water  Cure  Library.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  more  useful  or  acceptable  gift  to  either  sex  than 
this.  True,  it  is  not  filled  with  "fashion  plates"  from 
"Paris,"  but  it  is  filled  with  common  sense  from  some  of 
the  best  brains  in  the  world  ;  and,  we  must  confess,  we  place  a 
higher  value  upon  that  which  enables  us  to  prolong  life,  than 
upon  that  which  destroys  both  health  and  life.  This  Library  is 
a  present  adapted  to  all  seasons. 

Women  and  Water-Cure. — A  man  called  at  our  office 
recently,  and  said  that  he  subscribed  for  the  Journal  a  year  ago, 
to  oblige  a  friend  of  his  who  was  then  soliciting  subscriptions, 
without  any  idea  of  continuing  it ;  but  his  wife  had  become  so 
much  interested  in  it  that  she  could  not  do  without  it.  Hence,  in 
order  to  keep  peace  with  her,  he  was  compelled  re-subscribe. 
Now,  this  is  the  kind  of"  woman's  rights"  we  "  go  in  for." 
We  hope  no  married  woman  will  permit  her  husband  to  sleep 
until  he  has  subscribed  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Advertising. — The  custom  has  now  become  so  general,  that 
few  persons  engage  in  any  kind  of  business  without  advertising. 
The  enterprise  and  success  of  a  business  may  be  determined 
by  the  extent  of  its  advertising.  The  terms  on  which  advertise- 
ments may  be  inserted  in  the  Water  Cure  Journal  are  extremely 
low,  when  the  extent  of  its  circulation  is  taken  into  account. 
Thus,  at  20  cents  a  line,  it  costs  the  advertiser  but  one  cent  a 
line  for  a  thousand  copies,  our  circulation  being  never  less  than 
25,000  copies  a  month 

Back  Volumes. — We  have  recently  obtained  a  few  com- 
plete sets  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  from  its  commencement, 
bound  in  muslin,  with  lettered  backs,  in  library  style.  These 
sets  include  vols.  ],  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  complete;  and, 
as  a  record  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the 
Water-Cure,  is  unequaled,  and  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
price  for  the  entire  set  is  only  $6.  They  may  be  sent  by  ex- 
press, or  as  freight  (not  by  mail),  to  any  place  desired. 

Post-Office  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  place  of  small 
change,  in  payment  for  any  of  our  publications.  They  may  be 
had  at  all  post  offices.  It  will  be  perfectly  safe,  however,  to 
remit  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  or  less,  at  single  letter  postage. 
Gold  coins  of  $1,  $2,50,  or  $5  pieces  may  be  remitted  at  sin- 
gle letter  postage.  These  small  pieces  should  be  wrapped  in  a 
thin  piece  of  paper,  or  secured  by  a  thread,  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping  out  of  the  letter  before  reaching  their  destination. 

Sample  Numbers. — Frieuds  and  co-workers,  don't  be  back- 
ward, say  the  word,  and  specimen  numbers  shall  be  sent  to 
you,  or  your  friends,  anywhere  and  everywhere.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  give  everybody  and  family  at  least  one  drink  out  of 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  1851,  whether  they  subscribe 
for  it  or  not. 

Erratum. — In  our  notice  of  the  Hydropathic  Encyclope- 
dia, in  the  Jan.  No.,  as  "  in  press,"  we  should  have  said,  "  It 
will  consist  of  eight  numbers,  of  about  one  hundred  pages 
each,"  instead  of  two  hundred.  The  price  for  the  complete 
work  will  be  $2. 

J.  W.  Gillam,  of  Easton,  will  supply  all  who  wish  with 
our  publications,  including  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  the  Stu- 
dent, and  the  Phrenological  Journal. 


€n  Cnrrapattbttb, 


D  L.,  Snow  Hill,  Ala. — Your  suggestions  in  regard  to 
reporting  the  results  of  clinical  practice,  or  the  details  and  results 
of  water  treatment  in  inveterate  cases  of  chronic  diseases,  are 
good,  and  will  doubtless  be  acted  upon  by  our  hydropathic  phy- 
sicians at  the  various  Water  Cure  establishments.  The  Journal 
is  not  ouly  open  for  these  reports,  but  solicits  them. 

The  Magnetic  Machine,  to  which  you  refer,  is  probably 
the  best.  The  price  of  it  is  $12,  including  the  book  giving  direc- 
tions for  its  use.  Dr.  Sherwood  is  dead.  While  living,  he  per- 
formed many  remarkable  cures.  The  machine  and  manual 
may  be  obtained  of  the  publishers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Herpetic  Eruption — Our  Cincinnati  friend  who  has  this 
complaint  on  the  forehead,  breast,  and  back,  is  informed  that 
nothing  is  more  efficacious  in  rooting  out  old,  obstinate  skin  dis- 
eases, than  a  rigidly  abstemious,  as  well  as  vegetarian  diet. 
Use  unbolted  farinaceous  food,  with  the  mild  or  sweet  fruits, 
and  avoid  grease  and  alkalies,  and  much  salt.  A  few  weeks  of 
daily  pack  sheets,  an  hour  each,  followed  by  a  tepid  shallow 
bath,  would  greatly  accelerate  the  cure. 

S.  W. — "  The  Curse  Removed,"  by  Dr.  Nichols,  has 
excited  great  interest.  It  has  been  copied  by  a  number  of  edi- 
tors, and  almost  universally  commended.  It  has  been  reprinted 
in  a  24  page  pamphlet  for  gratuitous  distribution.  They  may 
be  had  in  any  quantity  for  $2  a  hundred  at  the  Journal  office. 

"  The  Two  Pictures,  or  Hydropathic  Quackery  and  Allo- 
pathic Quackery,"  by  Dr.  Trall,  has  also  been  printed  in  a 
separate  pamphlet,  and  may  be  had  at  the  same  price.  These 
little  tracts,  or  pamphlets,  should  be  placed  into  the  hands  of 
every  family.  Proprietors  of  Water-Cure  establishments  cannot 
do  better  than  to  buy  up  from  one  to  five  hundred  copies  of  these 
health  messengers,  and  give  them  away  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

J.  H.  S.- — Notwithstanding  one  man  may  have  made  unkind 
allusions,  and  drawn  unjust  comparisons,  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  mend  the  matter  by  replying  to  it.  Fair  competition  may 
be  carried  ou,  without  jealousy,  and  we  intend  to  harmonize 
all  interests — so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power — and  act  as  a  mediator 
between  these  extremes  to  which  you  refer  Equilibrium  will 
ultimately  take  place — if  we  do  not  prevent  it. 

Deafness  Following  Spotted  Fever. — Miss  J.  V  ,  Ver 
mont,  will  find  a  daily  rubbing  bath,  and  two  or  three  tepid 
warm  injections  into  the  ear  by  a  small  syringe,  probably  gra- 
dually restore  the  sense  of  hearing.  This  subject  will,  in  a 
month  or  two,  be  fully  explained  in  this  journal.  Tell  youi 
neighbors,  Miss  V.,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  they 
will  be  compelled  to  like  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  nolens 
volens. 

Painter's  Colic— R.  T.  H.,  Wellsville,  Pa— The 
Hydropathic  treatment  is  a  moderate  employment  of  the  sweat- 
ing sheets,  followed  by  tepid  bathing,  a  free  employment  of 
water  drinking  of  a  mild  temperature,  the  copious  use  of  tepid 
or  warm  water  injections,  and  the  wet  girdle.  This  important 
subject  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  this  journal  saon. 

Fistula. — E.  F.  W.,  Texas.— Fistulas  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured  by  a  rigidly  abstemious  and  mainly  vegetarian 
diet,  with  the  use  of  one  or  two  general  baths  daily.  We 
should  have  great  confidence  in  curing  nearly  all  cases  by  this 
plan,  without  using  the  knife.  The  patient  must  avoid  all  ex- 
citing habits  or  exercises,  always  keeping  the  brain  calm,  and 
the  blood  cool. 

H.  F.  asks — "Can  you  inform  me  through  the  Journal 
whether  pipe,  made  of  other  material  than  lead,  can  be  had, 
which  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objections?  and  if  so,  where, 
and  at  what  price,  whether  cheaper  or  dearer  than  lead  ? 

Will  some  of  our  subscribers  give  us  an  answer  to  the 
above  1 

Communications  or  Advertisements  designed  for  the 
Journal,  should  reach  the  publication  office  on  the  first  of  the 
preceding  month.  Thus,  articles  or  advertisements  for  the 
March  Number,  should  be  sent  in  on  the  first  of  February. 
Our  editions  are  very  large,  and  in  order  to  serve  our  subscribers 
promptly,  we  must  "go  to  press"  early. 


Chronic  Diarrohoja.— M.  B.  M.,  Ellicot's  Mills,  Md.,  is 
informed,  that  the  best  cheap  works  for  him  are  "Hydropathy 
for  the  People,"  and  "Water-Cure  Manual."  A  system  of 
Vegetable  Diet,  by  Dr.  Alcott,  contains  many  specific  directions 
for  preparing  vegetable  food.  It  is  also  a  cheap  work.  The 
philosophy  of  diet  is  fully  developed  in  Graham's  Science  of 
Human  Life,  a  more  expensive  work,  costing  $2.50.  In  old 
bowel  complaints,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
|    water  for  drinking,  which  should  be  soft  and  pure. 

|  Deafness  from  Quinine. — Mrs.  S.  R.  F. — In  addition  to 

)  whatever  general  treatment  the  system  requires  in  attending  to 

I  the  general   health,  the   ear  should   be  syringed  two  or  three 

i  times  a  day  with  warm   water  for  several   weeks  ;  follow  this 

(  with  moderately  cool  syringing,  and  then  employ  the  stream 

/  bath,  or  ear  douche,  perseveringly,  around  the  affected  organ. 

j  No  doubt  the  head  bath  occasionally  would  be  serviceable. 

/       Lead  Pipes. — We  are  asked,  what  will  serve  as  a  substitute 

j  for  lead  pijies  ?     Further  experiments  must  determine  what  is 

|  best.    Glass  or  gutta  percha  might  answer.     We  can  see  no 

j  reason  why  gutta  percha  might  not  answer  all  desirable  pur- 

t  poses,  so  far  as  mere  conductors  and  reservoirs  are  concerned. 

i        W.  H.  F. — Why   don't  yon  "  come  to  the   point  V     We 

J  can't  stop  to  read  or  print  long  prefaces.     Give  us  the  quint- 

<  essence.  Words,  words,  words,  all  about  what  you  are  "  going 
'i  to  say,"  are  not  wanted.  State  the  facts  in  a  plain,  common 
>!  sense  manner,  and  leave  yourself  out. 

J  M.  M.Johnson,  of  Fentonvile,  Mich.,  says: — "  This  place 

>  would  be  suitable  for  a  Water-Cure  house."     No*doubt  of  it. 

,  Hut  where  are  you  going  to  get  a  Water  Cure  doctor  ?    That 

;  is  the  quesiion.     There  are  ten  thousand  demands  to  one  sup- 

1  ply.     You  will  have  to  "  wait  a  little  longer." 

i  A.  T. — We  intend  to  give  our  readers  an  abundance  of  just 

'/  such  practical  "  common  sense"  matter  as  they  require.     We 

<  are  aware  that  Galesburgh  is  a  great  place,  and  we  wish  a  copy 

5  of  the  Journals  could  be  placed  into  the  hands  of  all  those  stu- 

'/    dents. 
I 

I 

/ 

5  E.  S.,  Moone's  Mills,  Ballitore,  Ireland.— Your  draft 

/  has  been  received,  and    duly  honored.    The  Journals  will  be 

,  sent  as  you  direct.     We  are  glad  to  know  that  your  family  have 

J  received  so  much  benefit  from  the  Water-Cure. 

j  B  F. — Your  article  is  a  mere  advertisement,  without  any 
t  public  interest  whatever.     When  you  try   again,  please  write 


for  "  the  people,"  and  not  for  your  own   concern.     For   local 


S  purposes,  an  advertisement  would  doubtless  be  of  service  to 

i  you. 

I  Mrs.  N.  D.,  Salem.  O.  T. — Your  remittance  was  duly  re- 

(  ceived,  and    publications  sent  according  to  order.     Hope  you 

J  may  succeed  in  introducing  these  new  views  into  your  country. 

'  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  has  been  discontinued. 

J  C.  H.  B.,  Syracuse. — You  have  done  nobly.     There  is  but 

/  little  danger  of  your  being  annoyed  by  drug  doctors   in  your 

)  vicinity.     We  hope  to  hear  from  you  again. 

}  C.  H.  C,  M.  D. — Your  article  on  portable  baths  is  received 

i  A  pressure  of  matter  prevents  its  insertion  in  the  present  num- 

i  ber.     Your  offer  is  accepted. 

<  R.  F.  R. — We  accept  your  proposition.  All  right.  Thank 
/  you  for  your  aid  in  forwarding  the  good  cause.  You  have  done 
j  nobl  . 

\  "  General  Washington's  Illness." — We  had    intend- 

\  ed  to  have  published  this  article  in   the  present  number,  but 

/  must  defer  it  until  the  next. 

i  S.  F.— Your  article  is  on  file.    We  shall  try  to  serve  it  up 

'/  soon. 

<  s.  C.  P. — Your  "  Experience"  will  serve  as  an  example. 
>.  A  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  inserting  it  as  present. 

/  

s  O.  C.  W. — We  publish,  in  the  present  number,  an  article 

t  from  one  of  our  editors,  on  the  same  subject  on  which  you  write. 

E.  L.  P. — Your  experience  will  be  acceptable. 

J.  H.  H.— Look  for  "  Diet"  in  our  next  number. 


^^ 
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Lectures  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture.  By  Jas.  F.  W.  Johnston, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  SS.,  etc.  New  edition,  with  an  appendix.  New 
York  :  C.  M.  Saxton.    Price  $1.25. 

The  tendency  of  the  world  is  towards  reform  ;  nor  is  progres 
to  be  found  alone  among  the  men  of  letters,  but  all  classes  are 
adopting  the  watchword  "Onward,"  and  none  are  content 
to  follow  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  "  their  illustrious  predeces- 
sors," bnt  seem  inclined  to  break  away  from  the  trodden  paths, 
and,  guided  by  reason  and  the  light  of  science,  seek  amid  un- 
explored regions  for  advantages  to  aid  them  in  their  labors. 

Among  these  inquirers  after  "more  light,"  and  occupying 
the  foremost  rank,  is  the  Agriculturist.  He  is  no  longer 
willing,  because  his  father  balanced  the  corn  that  was  in  one 
end  of  the  bag  by  placing  a  stone  in  the  other,  to  continue  the 
absurdity,  but  is  endeavoring  to  seek  some  better  way.  A  few 
years  ago,  such  a  thing  as  "  book  farming"  was  looked  upon 
as  a  humbug,  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  common 
walks  of  life,  as  foolish  in  the  extreme. 

But,  then,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  were  no  snch  books 
extant  as  the  one  before  us  under  notice.  Nothing  that  was  so 
we'll  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  all,  that  was  at  once  so 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  a 
work  of  seven  hundred  pages,  containing  twenty-one  lectures, 
and  an  appendix.  The  lectures  are  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  first  treats  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants.  Part  se- 
cond of  their  inorganic  elements.  Part  third  of  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  byjnechanical  and  chemical  means;  and  part  fourth 
of  the  prodffets  of  the  soil,  and  their  use  in  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals; while  the  appendix  suggests  the  propriety  of  making  ex- 
periments in  practical  agriculture,  and  gives  the  results  of  many 
already  made.  No  farmer's  library  can  be  complete  without 
this  work,  and  those  who  have  it  not,  will,  if  they  study  their 
own  interests,  procure  it  at  once,  and  profit  by  its  invaluable 
teachings. 

The  Pulpit  Reporter. — In  order  to  correct  any  wrong 
impression  which  may  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  this 
work  has  been  widely  advertised  in  the  name  of  our  firm,  we 
deem  it  proper  t»  make  the  following  statement : — 

The  Pulpit  Reporter  was  commenced  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, J849,  and  published  semi-monthly,  at  the  rate  of  $'2  per 
annum,  by  an  enterprising  company  of  young  men,  nnder  the 
names  of  Holhrook,  Buckingham  &  Co.,  No.  J28  Fulton  street, 
New  York.  The  work  wasconducted  with  judgment  and  good 
taste,  each  number  containing  sermons,  delivered  by  our  ablest 
divines,  reported  phonographically,  expressly  for  that  paper ;  but, 
for  various  reasons,  after  reaching  some  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pages,  it  was  discontinued,  the  principal  cause  of  which  was, 
"  it  did  not  pay,"  and  after  expending  several  hundred  dollars, 
over  and  above  receipts,  the  parties  concluded  to  suspend  it,  or, 
as  has  since  been  determined,  to  drop  it,  without  any  thought 
of  recommencing  it.  Thus  it  rested,  until  recently,  when  oue  of 
the  parties  applied  to  our  house,  asking  permission  to  leave 
bound  copies  of  the  work  on  sale  at  our  store, — ihe  price  being 
fixed  at  $1,50, — he  proposing  at  the  same  time  to  advertise  the 
work  in  our  name.     We  consented. 

This  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  our  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  Those  who  failed  to  receive  the  whole  number 
for  which  they  subscribed,  will  look  to  the  publishers,  who  alone 
are  responsible. 

The  Twelve  Qualities  of  the  Mind  ;  or,  Outlines  of 
a  New  System  of  Physiognomy.  No  2.  By  J.  W. 
Redfield,  M.  D.  New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 
Everybody  believes,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Physiognomy. 
Lavater  says,  "  Man  is,  in  himself,  the  most  worthy  subject  of 
observation,  as  he  is  himself  the  most  worthy  observer."  Dr. 
Redfield  says,  "The  credit  of  discovering  exact  signs  of 
character  in  the  developments  and  configuration  of  the  skull, 
and  of  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  true  system  of  physi- 
ognomy, is  due  to  Dr  Gall."  This,  so  far  as  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  Physiognomy,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Hence  it  all 
resolves  itself  into  Phrenology,  where  Dr.  Gall  himself 
resolved  it.  The  brain  gives  shape  and  form  to  the  features, 
and  iu  accordance  to  the  development  of  the  Brain,  will  the 
features  be  marked.  We  do  not  concede  what  Dr.  Redfield 
claims,  in  another  part  of  his  pamphlet,  that  "  Physiognomy  is 
more  reliable  than  Phrenology."  Compared  with  Phrenology, 
we  look  upon  Physiognomy  as  a  mere  satellite,  decidedly  inter- 
esting, but  infinitely  less  important.  Who  would  attempt  to 
determine  all  the  pointsofa  man's  character  by  his  face?   Yet, 


Phrenology  covers  the  whole  man — all  his  emotions  proceed 
from  his  brain,  while  his  face  expresses  but  few  of  those  emo- 
tions. Hence  Physiognomy  is  entirely  dependent  on  Phrenolo- 
gy, and  can  never  become  more  than  a  twig,  or  branch,  of  the 
great  tree,  on  the  sap  of  which  its  growth  and  life  depends. 

The  Propagandist,  a  Serial,  issued  every  Wednesday. 
Devoted  to  Practical  Reform,  especially  in  matters  of  Self- 
Education,  but  chiefly  to  the  Writing  and  Spelling  Reforma- 
tion. John  F.  Trow,  Publisher,  49  &  51  Ann  street.  Ste- 
phen Pearl  Andrews,  Editor.  Terms:  $1.00  per  annum, 
in  advance. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  well  known  to  the  Phonographic  reformers. 
He  has  for  years  been  connected  with  this  interest.  His  friends 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  commenced  the  above-named 
serial.  The  following  from  his  prospectus  explains  itself: — 
"  The  Propagandist  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  Writing  and 
Spelling  Reformation,  though  not  exclusively  so.  All  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  education,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  in  the  advancement  of  human  development  and  im- 
provement, will  be  legitimately  within  its  sphere.  It  will  min- 
gle amusement  with  instruction.  So  far  as  space  will  allow, 
each  number  will  contain  a  tale,  and  such  other  elegant  ex- 
tracts as  may  give  it  a  literary  attraction  to  all.  These  will  be 
chiefly  printed  in  Phonotyphy,  the  interest  of  the  story  being 
relied  upon  a  little  to  induce  the  reader  to  overcome  the  slight 
difficulty  of  the  new  method  of  printing." 

Those  who  have  not  seen  this  new  periodical,  would  do  well 
to  send  for  a  sample  number,  by  which  they  may  form  an  opin- 
ion of  its  importance. 

Popular  Education,  for  the  use  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
and  Young  Persons  of  both  sexes,  prepared  and  published  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan.  By  Ira  Mayhew, 
late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  New  York  : 
Harper  St  Brothers. 

We  recognize  in  this  work  those  principles  advocated  so 
zealously  by  those  great  Physiological  reformers,  Drs.  Spurz- 
hkim  and  Combe.     Although  our  people  were  slow  to  receive 


(  operation,  and  about  a  hundred  copies  of  the  Water-Cure  Joor- 
;  nal  taken  by  her  sensible  citizens.  Our  friend,  Dr.  Rogers,  is 
':■    always  at  home. 

|  Littell's  Living  Age.  Boston  ;  E.  Littell  &  Co.,  165  Tre- 
<  montst.  Subscription  price,  six  dollars  per  annum;  single 
>        numbers,  12  1-2  cents. 

This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Littell's  Museum  of 

Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favorably  received  by  the  pnb- 

,    lie  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is  twice  as  large,  and  appears  so 

■   often,   the   publishers  are   able  to  increase  the  solid   and  sub 

stantial  part  of  onr  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  so 

as  fully  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

While  they  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to  all 
who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  movement — to  statesmen,  divines,  lawyers,  and  physicians 
— to  men  of  business  and  men  of  leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger 
object  to  make  it  attractive  and  useful  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. They  believe  they  can  thus  do  some  good  in  their  day 
and  generation  ;  and  hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in 
every  well-informed  family. — Home  Journal. 

The  Food  and  the  Teeth.  Observations  on  the  Inorganic 
Constituents  of  the  Food  of  Children,  as  connected  with  the 
Decay  of  the  Teeth,  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Women 
in  America.  Particularly  addressed  to  Parents.  By  James 
Paul,  M.  D.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  the  nature  of  which  is  clearly 
defined  in  its  title.  The  author  treats  the  subject  scientifically 
and  like  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Read  it, 
and  you  will  find  some  things  you  did  not  know  before.  Price, 
12  1-2  cents. 

The  New  York  Reformer,  a  weekly  newspaper,  published 
in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a  year,  in  advance.  Ingalls, 
Burdick  &  Co.,  publishers;  Win.  Oland  Bourne,  asso- 
ciate editor. 

Another  accession  to  the  cause  of  Reform.  This  news- 
paper, we  are  informed,  is  to  be  especially  devoted  to  the  Great 


those  doctrines,  they  have  finally    been  adopted  by  all  intelli-        Temperance  Movement.     We  wish  it  unbounded  success 


gent  writers  and  teachers.  In  a  review  of  the  work  under  no- 
tice, the  JV.  Y.  Evening  Post  remarks: — "Three  or  four 
chapters  at  the  commencement  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  physical  education,  and  the  education  of  the  senses. 
These  are  topics  of  great  importance,  but  so  generally  neglected, 
that  the  earnestness  with  which  the  author  dwells  npon  them, 
and  the  excellent  practical  precepts  he  lays  down,  give  his  work 
a  peculiar  value  in  our  eyes. 

The  Manhattaner  in  New  Orleans  ;  or,  Phases  of 
Crescent  City  Life.  By  A.  Oakley  Hall.  New  York  : 
J.  S.  Redfield. 

A  book  of  unusual  interest.  In  it  we  have  the  Physiognomy 
and  Anatomy  of  that  wonderful  city, — a  city  of  French,  Span- 
ish, English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  "  Live  Yankees," 
who  deal  in  Cotton,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Tobacco,  and  such  other 
commodities  as  are  "peculiar''  to  that  latitude.  The  author 
has  described,  in  the  most  graphic  manner,  "A  Life  in  New 
Orleans,"  where  he  has  "  summered  and  wintered."  To 
strangers  visiting  New  Oileans,  we  commend  this  book.  It 
will  prove  a  valuable  guide,  and  if  the  Crescent  Citizens  would 
"see  themselves  as  others  see  them,"  they  should  read  The 
Manhattaner  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Scientific  American.     The  Advocate  of  Industry,  and 

Journal  of  Scientific,  Mechanical,  and  other  improvements. 

New  York':  Published   weekly,   at  $2.00  a  year,  by  Munn 

&  Company,  128  Fulton  st. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  leading  mechanical  paper  in  Ame- 
rica. It  was  established^many  years  ago,  and  has  obtained  a 
world  wide  reputation.  It  is  devoted  particularly  to  mechanical 
purposes,  and  is  a  complete  encyclopedia.  While  we  give  in 
the  Phrenological  Journal  only  a  general  view  of  the  chief  in- 
ventions, the  Scientific  American  contains,  in  detail,  all 
that  appertains  thereto,  laying  open  to  full  view  every  part  of 
the  most  complicated  machinery.  This  paper  merits  the  confi- 
dence of  "  the  people,"  and  the  immense  circulation  which 
it  has  obtained. 

Worcester  in  1850,  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  that  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands.  It  is  not  only  what  its  title  indicates, 
a  description  of  Worcester  at  the  present  time,  but  a  history  of 
the  town  from  its  earliest  settlement,  and  a  guide  to  the  many 
walks,  rides,  and  drives,  which  abound  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  two  beautiful  maps,  and  numerous  wood  cuts  of 
the  principal  public  buildings  in  the  city,  of  which  there  are  not 
a  few.  Worcester  now  contains  about  17,000  inhabitants,  and 
40  Allopathic  doctors,  some  of  whom  will  soon  seek  other  em- 
ployment, a9  an  Hydropathic  establishment  is  now  in  successful 


Mr. 


Bourne  is  a  Poet,  a  Reformer,  and  a  Man. 


The  Musical  Times,  a  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  Litera- 
ture, Music,  and  the  Fine  Arts.     New  York :  Edited  and 
published  weekly  by  Herrman  S.  Saroni,  at  $2  a  year,  in 
advance. 
This  interesting  quarto  has  recently  entered  upon   its  second 

volume,  with  fair  prospecrs  for  the  future.    We  hail  these  cheap 

and  popular  musical  gazettes  with  much  interest.     We  believe 

the  influence  which  they  exert  to  be  GOOD. 

Nature  Defended,   and  the  Abuses  of  Custom   Exposed  ; 
being  an  Argument  Advocating  the  Claims  of  Female  Mid- 
wifery.   By  George  W.  Skinner,  M.  D. 
This   is  a  book  of  64  pages,  the  design  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  its  title.     The  subject  is  one  that  needs  correction,   and  we 
hope  that  this  little  work  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  many 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.     For  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells. 
Price  12  1-2  cents.    It  may  be  sent  by  mail. 

Labor  :  Its  History  and  Prospects.  By  Hon.  Robert 
Dale  Owen.  New  York  :  Fowlers  and  Wells,  pub- 
lishers.    Price  25  cents. 

This  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
question  of  Human  Labor  ever  published — a  question  in  wnich 
every  individual  ought  to  be  interested.  We  should  be  glad 
to  have  a  copy  of  this  little  work  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
and  hearts  of  "  the  people."    It  will  do  great  good. 

The  Great  Metropolis,  or  New  York  Almanac  for 
1851.  Henry  Wilson,  49  Ann  st.,  Publisher.  Price  25 
cents. 

A  very  useful,  neat,  and  cheap  annual.  It  contains  a  map, 
with  a  description  of  our  city,  a  complete  street  directory,  with 
views  of  several  of  our  most  conspicuous  public  buildings. 

The  Student  and  Family  Miscellany  continues  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  Teachers,  Parents,  Children  and  Youth, 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  It  has  recently  entered  upon  its 
second  volume,  with  cheering  prospects,  for  the  new  year. 
The  Student  is  edited  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  and  will  prove 
more  useful  to  those  who  read  it  than  would  all  the  gold  of 
California.  Published  monthly,  at  One  Dollar  a  year,  by  Fow- 
lers and  Wells,  New  York. 

The  Genesee  Farmer. — Our  readers  will  find  the  prospec- 
tus of  this  agricnltural  pioneer  in  our  advertising  department. 
We  have  frequently  recommended  this  publication  as  worthy, 
in  every  respect,  of  the  extensive  circulation  which  it  has 
obtained  among  the  "  bone  and  sinew"  of  the  land. 
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Springfield  Water-Cure. — This  institution  is  situated 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  accessible  from  all  points  by 
railroad.  In  point  of  location,  and  conveniences  for  the 
accommodation  of  patients,  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

Each  patient  will  furnish  two  linen  or  cotton  sheets,  two 
woollen  blankets,  two  comfortables,  some  towels  and  Iineu  for 
bandages, — or  they  can  be  hired  at  the  establishment. 

E  Snell,  Physician  ;  H.  R.  Bardwell,  Assistant.        It 

Troy  Water-Cure. — Dr.  N.  Bedortha,  of  New  Lebanon  ^ 
Springs,  is  now  located  in  Troy,  where  he  will  receive  and  j 
treat  patients  as  usual. 

Address  N.  Bedortha,  M.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Magnetic    Machines. — The  combination,   the  vibrating 
and  the  torpedo,  may  all  be  obtained,  including  a  manual,  with    ! 
directions  for  their  use,  at  $  12  each.    They  may  be  sent  as    ! 
freight,    or   by   express,  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.      Address   all   orders,   postpaid,    to    Fowlers   and    i 
Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Motorpathy:    The    System   of   Curing   Disease   By    l 
Statuminating,  Vitalizing  Motion. — In  compliance  with    \ 
the  solicitations  of  many  physicians  and  ladies,  who  are  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  my  new  method  of  treating  Prolapsus    \ 
Uteri  Motorpathicly,  in  which  no  Supporters  are  used,  or  any     ; 
of  the  usual  treatment  of  the  day  employed,  I  purpose  leaving    > 
our  Institution  in  the  care  of  others  a  short  time,  to  visit  Au-    I 
burn,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany,  Troy,   Springfield,    Hartford, 
New  Haven,  and  New  London,  one  day  each  ;  and  Boston,    \ 
Providence,   New   York,   Brooklyn,   Philadelphia,    Baltimore, 
and     Washington,    two    days    each ;    Harrisburg,    Pittsburg, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  City,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo, 
one  day  each,  during  the  last  of  February  and  first  of  March    J 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  several   important    cases   on 
these   new    principles,   the  modus  operandi  of  which  will  be    ; 
open  to  the  examination  of  the  attending  physician. 

It  is  my  desire  to  extend  to  the  faculty  every  possible  facility 
for  testing  the  merits  of  this  discovery  ;  therefore  physicians  are 
particularly  invited  to  call  with  the  ladies  under  their  charge. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  Prolapsus  Uteri  can  be  cured  by  one 
visit;  others  in  a  few  days,  and  the  most  difficult  in  a  few  < 
weeks.  To  produce  this  almost  instantaneous  relief,  the  patient 
is  subjected  to  no  pain  or  inconvenience.  When  the  organ  is 
made  to  assume  its  natural  position,  the  patient  is  immediately 
able  to  go  through  any  ordinary  exercise  which  she  has  strength 
to  perform,  without  fear  of  displacement.  j 

For  the  removal  of  other  Uterine  Weaknesses  this  system  is    < 
equally  efficient.     The   art  of  treating  these  diseases  Motorpa- 
thicly is  of  recent  origin  ;  yet  several  hundreds  have  been  cured    ] 
without  a  failure.     Many  of  the  most  inveterate  and  extraordi- 
nary cases,  of  from  one  to  fifteen  years  standing,  some  of  which 
were  accompanied  with  extreme  urinary  difficulties,  and  many 
with  that  inability  to  stand  upon  the  feet,  or  be  raised  from  a 
horizontal  position,  which  is  peculiar  to  these  diseases,  have  been    ' 
brought  to  this  Institution,  on  beds,  a  distance  of  from  twenty 
to  several  hundred  miles,  attended  by  their  physicians  or  friends  ; 
and  these  suffering  and  helpless  woman  have  been  raised  from 
their  beds,  and,  after  a  short  treatment,  been  enabled  to  walk 
from  one  to  six  miles  a  day,  and   take  much    other  exercise. 
Their  address  can  be  given  to  ladies  wishing  to  communicate 
with  them. 

Our  object  in  making  this  tour,  beside  that  of  treating  some 
particular  cases,  is  to  give  medical  men  and  afflicted  females 
such  practical  evidence  as  may  lead  to  a  more  wise  treatment 
of  Uterine  diseases,  many  forms  of  which,  heretofore  considered 
unmanageable  and  hopeless,  we  trust  to  see  controled  and 
cured  by  this  new  method. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  concerning  our  treatment  or 
Institution,  or  who  wish  to  call  on  me  at  my  rooms,  when  I 
visit  the  above  places,  can  write  to  me,  and  they  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  day  I  shall  be  at  each  place,  &c,  with  such 
other  information  as  may  be  desired.  Address,  post-paid, 
"Halsted's  Medical  Institute  and  Water-Cure  Es- 
tablishment, Rochester,  N.  Y." 

N.  B. — No  charge  will  be  made,  or  fee  expected,  for  services 
on  my  tour.  It  is  my  wish  that  all  classes  shonld.be  benefited 
by  this  important  discovery,  and  that  no  obstacle  should  be  put 
in  the  way  of  relief  from  suffering.  H.  Halsted. 

Hoisted  Hall,  Rochester,  JV.  Y.  Feb. 
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The  Practical  and  Scientific  Farmer's  own  Paper. — 
The  Genesee  Farmer,  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings 
of  Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Implements, 
Fruits,  &-c.  Volume  XII.,  for  1851.  Daniel  Lee  and 
James  Vick,  Jr.,  Editors ;  P.  Barry,  Conductor  of  Hor- 
ticultural Department. 

In  issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  the  Publisher  flatters  himself  that  it  is  too 
widely  known,  too  extensively  circulated,  and  too  well  read,  to 
render  it  necessary  to  state  at  length  the  design  of  the  work. 
Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of  its  value, 
and  those  unacquainted  with  it  are  requested  to  examine  its 
pages. 

We  number  among  our  Contributors  hundreds  of  the  best 
Practical  Famers  in  the  country,  and  our  readers  have,  through 
our  pages,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experience.  No 
thinking  man  can  read  any  number  we  issue  without  receiving 
some  useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  management  of  crops,  stock, 
or  the  orchard,  of  more  value  than  the  price  of  the  volume. 
The  Genesee  Farmer  is  by  far  the  cheapest  Agricultural 
Journal  published  in  America.  Our  TWENTY  THOUSAND 
SUBSCRIBERS  place  us  ahead  of  all  other  Agricultural  Jour- 
nals, and  enables  us  to  furnish  a  paper  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
Three  or  Four  Shillings,  equal  to  any,  both  in  value  and 
beauty.  That  we  have  done  this,  thus  far,  our  friends  and 
readers  will  bear  us  witness.  But  we  intend  more  fully  to  ac- 
complish this  in  the  volume  for  1851.  The  Genesee  Far- 
mer is,  truly,  the  Practical  and  Scientific  Farmer's  Own 
Paper  !  It  will  continue  to  be  edited  by  the  old  Editors,  assisted 
by  a  host  of  the  best  practical  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Horti- 
culturists, in  the  country. 

The  new  volume  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1851.  It  will  be  published  in  the  best  style,  as  heretofore,  on 
handsome  and  clear  type,  and  superior  paper.  The 
volume  will  be  appropriately  illustrated,  containing 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  of  Farm  Buildings,  Im- 
proved Implements,  Domestic  Animals,  Choice  Fruits,  Flow- 
esr,  Shrubs,  S-c.  jy  Each  number  will  contain  TWENTY- 
FOUR  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES  !— making  a  large  and 
handsome  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  with  Title- 
page,  Index,  &c,  suitable  for  binding,  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

An  earnest  advocate  of  improvement  of  both  the  Mind  and 
the  Soil,  the  Farmer,  seeks  to  advance  the  rural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  elevate  the  profession  of  Agriculture  to  its 
proper  position.  To  accomplish  this,  it  has  labored  long  and 
faithfully,  and  not  without  some  success.  Its  position  as  the 
cheapest,  and,  at  least,  one  of  the  -best  agricultural  jour- 
nals in  the  country,  is  fully  established,  and  we  confidently 
ask  for  it  that  support  which  it  merits  from  the  Farmers,  Gar- 
deners, and  Fruit  Culturists,  of  the  United  States.  We  invite 
all  who  feel  the  importance  of  sustaining  this  work,  and  extend- 
ing its  usefulness,  not  only  to  subscrine  themselves,  but  intro- 
duce it  to  the  patronage  of  their  friends. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  in  Advance. 
Five  Copies  for   $2,  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

fl"y*  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and  the 
entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

£tjy  Postmasters,  Agents,  and  all  friends  of  improve- 
ment, are  respectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscrip- 
tions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent,  post- 
paid or  free,  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.  Address  to  Daniel 
Lee,  Rochester,  JVcw  York.  Feb.lt 

Fowlers  and  Wells's  Water-Cure  Library—  This 
Extensive  Library,  consisting  of  seven  large  12mo.  volumes, 
of  nearly  three  thousand  pages,  contains  all  of  importance  that 
has  been  published  on  t'^t  Water-Cure  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Families  at  home,  as  well  as  Physicians,  may  find  in  this 
Library  directions  for  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases, on  well-established  hydropathic  principles. 

With  this  Library,  all  who  may  have  occasion  or  a  desire  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  Water  Cure  practice,  may  do  so 
at  their  leisure,  without  other  instruction  or  expense. 

The  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the  Water  Cure,  together 
with  the  principles  of  life  and  health — how  to  insure  the  one 
and  prolong  the  other— are  laid  down  in  these  volumes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Messrs.  Fowlers   and   Wells  :— I   have  received    the 
seven  handsome  volumes  constituting  your  Water-Cure  Li- 
brary— a   noble   monument  of  your   intelligent   zeal   in  the 
work  of  reform.    This  Library  comprises  soma  of  the  most  valu- 


able works  ever  written  upon  the  Water-Cure,  and  if  it  were 
made  a  part  of  every  school,  district,  or  family  library  in  our 
country,  it  would  prove  of  inestimable  benefit. 

To   the  student  of  Water-Cure,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  its  benefits,  where  professional  advice  cannot  be  obtained, 
your  Library  will  be  a  treasure  ;  since  all  the  processes  of  Wa- 
ter-Cure are   fully  described,  and  the  mode  of  treating  almost 
every   form    of  disease  may   be  gathered   from   the  works  of 
various  authors,  while  errors  of  theory  and  practice  are  fully 
criticised.  Leaving  my  own  modest  coutribution  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  work  comprised  in  this  Library  which  is  not 
\    of  great  interest  and  value,  while,  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  dif- 
{    ficult  to  make  a  better  collection  of  physiological  and  fhera- 
j    peutic  science. 

In  the  hope  that  -your  enterprise  will  be  abundantly  re* 
warded,   I   remain,   very  truly,   your   friend, 

T.  L.  Nichols,  M  D. 

The  Water-Cure  Library. — The  whole  experience  of  the 
medical  faculty  in  times  past  is  given,  and  complete  instruc- 
tions are  added  as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  the  agent  in 
various  processes  of  cure.  The  books  are  neatly  printed,  and 
the  whole  getting  up  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  enterprise 
and  taste  of  the  flourishing  house  by  which  they  are  put  forth. 
— JV.   Y.  Evening  Post. 

This  Library  may  be  ordered  and  sent  by  express  with  safety 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  wholesale  price  is  only  Five 
Dollars  for  the  seven  volumes. 

03^=  Please  address,  post-paid,  Fowlers  and  Wells, 
No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

To  Persons  Desirous  of  Becoming  Agents. — The 
principles  upon  which  we  grant  agencies  for  the  circulation  of 
our  periodicals  and  the  sale  of  our  books  are  as  follows : — 

Upon  receiving  suitable  recommendations,  say  from  the 
Postmaster,  or  some  other  public  man,  we  furnish  cenificates  of 
agency  for  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  and  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal,  published  monthly,  at  one  dollar  a  year  each. 
Every  person  having  a  certificate  is  authorized  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  payment  for  the  Journals,  and  will  be  required  to 
send  us  the  amount  (less  his  commission)  with  each  name. 

Payment  in  advance  is  always  required.  No  Journals  will 
be  sent  without  the  money,  and  no  longer  than  paid  for. 

Sample  numbers  are  sent  gratuitously  to  agents  when  re- 
quired. 

All  subscribers  will  commence  and  close  with  the  volume. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  agents  will  be  careful  to 
write  the  names  of  persons,  places,  counties,  and  states,  plainly 
as  by  so  doing,  they  will  save  trouble,  delays,  and  mistakes. 
Also,  full  directions  for  sending,  whether  by  express,  ship,  or 
railroad. 

To  persons  wJio  send  us  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  more 
dollars  at  once,  we  make  a  liberal  discount  on  retail  prices. 

Our  agents  travel  in  various  ways,— some  on  foot,  some  with 
a  horse  and  wagon,  and  some  by  public  conveyance,  stopping 
only  at  villages  and  larger  places.  Others  visit  every  family, 
stopping  at  every  house  on  their  routes,  whether  sparsely  or  thickly 
settled.  Each  person  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued. 

We  are  often  asked  how  much  an  agent  can  make  per 
month  or  year.  This,  like  any  other  business,  depends  upon 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  person  employed.  There  is 
no  occupation,  but  what  some  who  engage  in  it  make  a  fortune, 
while  others  fail  to  do  more  than  get  a  living.  Still  we  know 
\  of  nothing  that  offers  better  inducements,  or  promises  more  cer- 
<    tain  success  than  this 

\  It  is  best  for  agents,  when  possible,  to  send  funds  in  drafts 
\  or  checks  on  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  It  isadvisa- 
\    bb  to  send  by  express,  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently. 

All  communications  should  be  post-paid,  and  addressed  to 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

All  Books  on  the  Water  Cure  may  be  obtained  at 
Wholesale  or  Retail  at  the  Journal  Office.  Works  will  be 
imported  to  order  by  every  steamer.  Remittances  should  be 
post-paid,  and  addressed  to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Ten  Dollars  will  secure  twenty  copies  of  the  Water-Cure 
or  Phrenological  Journals  for  one  year.  It  will  be  the  same  to 
the  publishers  should  tweny  copies  in  all  be  ordered,  of  both 
these  Journals,  at  club  prices. 

Engravings  on  Wood.— Portraits,  Buildings,  and  every 
other  description  of  Wood  Engraving,  done  by  William  How- 
land,  69  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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FOR   1851 


DEVOTED    TO 


SCIENCE,    LITERATURE,    AND 
GENERAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Phrenology 

Forms  a  leading  feature,  which  will  be  amply  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  virtuous  and  vicious,  and  its  doctrines  applied  to 
all  the  common  practical  interests  and  pursuits  of  the  Human 
Race. 

Physiology- 
Will  be  clearly  defined,  amply  illustrated,  and  made  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  all;  our  motto  being,  "A  sound  mind  in 
a  healthy  body." 

Home  Education 

Will  occupy  much  attention,  and  be  just  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  the  mother  requires,  as  a  guide  in  the  discharge  of 
her  important  duties. 

Young  Men 

Will  find  the  Journal  a  friend  and  foster- father,  to  encourage 
them  in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
usefulness  and  success  in  life. 

Engravings, 

To  illustrate  all  the  leading  topics  of  the  Journal,  more  nu- 
merous and  beautiful  than  formerly,  will  commend  this  volume 
to  all  readers. 

Physiognomy, 

Or  the  external  signs  of  character,  based  upon  the  anatomy  of 
the  face,  and  its  relation  to  the  brain,  as  shown  by  shape, 
expression,  and  natural  language,  will  be  presented,  and  ex- 
plained in  an  interesting  and  attractive  manner. 

Magnetism 

Will  be  unfolded,  and  a  rational  explanation  given  of  its 
phenomena  and  uses  as  a  curative  agent,  and  those  interesting 
Psychological  facts,  which  seem  to  open  to  the  world  a  new 
field  of  interest  in  the  empire  of  mind. 

The  Natural  Sciences, 

Art,  Literature,  Mechanism,  Agriculture,  and  General  Intelli- 
gence, will  be  presented  in  the  Journal,  constituting  a  new 
feature  for  1851 . 

The  Mechanic, 

The  Farmer,  the  Professional  Man,  the  Student,  the  Teacher, 
and  the  Mother,  will  find  each  number  of  the  Journal  an 
instructive  and  valuable  companion. 

To  Friends  and  Co- Workers. 

Every  individual  who  is  interested  in  human  progress  and  in 
the  advancement  of  science,  is  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  of  this  Journal  everywhere  throughout 
the  land. 


Terms  in  Advance 


Single  copy  one  year, 
Five  copies  one  year, 
Ten  copies  one  year, 
Twenty  copies  one  year, 


$\  00 
4  00 
7  00 

10  00 


Sample  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis,  when  desired. 
Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 

FOWLERS  AND  WELLS, 

131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
N.  B. — Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


Do  you  wish  to  acquire  the  most  important  knowledge  to  bo 
learned  in  the  world? — then  "know  thyself!"  To  do  this 
send  for  the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  read  it.  No 
other  work  now  published  can  be  so  useful  to  its  readers,  and 
especially  the  young  men  and  young  women. — JVew  Era. 


FOR   1851: 


DEVOTED  TO 


PHYSIOLOGY,  HYDROPATHY,  AND 
THE   LAWS    OF   LIFE, 


The  Water  Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly,  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  exhibiting  the  Structure,  Anatomy,  and 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  with  familiar  instruction  to 
learners.  It  is  emphatically  a  Journal  of  Health,  adapted 
to  all  classes,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  FAMILY 
GUIDE  in  all  cases  and  in  all  diseases. 

Hydropathy 

Will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  explained  that  all  may  apply  it 
in  various  diseases,  even  those  not  curable  by  any  other  means. 
There  is  no  system  so  simple,  harmless,  and  universally  applica- 
ble, as  the  Water  Cure.  Its  effects  are  almost  miraculous,  and 
it  has  already  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
who  were  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  known  reme- 
dies. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health 

W  ill  be  fully  discussed,  including  Food,  Drinks,  Clothing,  Air, 
and  Exercise,  showing  their  effects  on  both  body  and  mind. 

Reforms 

In  all  our  modes  of  life  will  be  pointed  out,  and  made  so  plain 
that  "  he  that  runs  may  read."  We  believe  fully  that  man 
may  prolong  his  life  much  beyond  the  number  of  years  usually 
attained.     We  propose  to  show  bow. 

To  Invalids, 

No  matter  of  what  disease,  the  principles  of  Hydropathy  may 
safely  be  applied,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  great  benefit 
may  be  derived   therefrom. 

To  Those  in  Health. 

Without  health,  even  life  is  not  desirable,  unless  a  remedy 
can  be  found.  To  preserve  health,  no  other  mode  of  living 
can  compare  with  this  system.  In  fact,  ^ere  its  rules  observed 
and  carried  out,  many  of  our  ills  would  be  forever  banished, 
and  succeeding  generations  grow  up  in  all  the  vigor  of  true 
manhood.  It  will  be  a  part  of  our  duty  to  teach  the  world  bow 
to  preserve  health,  as  well  as  cure  disease. 

Water-Cure  at  Home. 

Particular  directions  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  ordi- 
nary cases  at  Home,  which  will  enable  all  who  may  have 
occasion  to  apply  it  without  the  aid  of  a  physician. 

To  Women  and  Mothers. 

It  is  universally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  practitioners,  as 
well  by  the  old  school  as  the  new,  that  the  Water-Cure  is  not 
equaled  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment  in  those  peculiar  com- 
plaints common  only  to  woman.  The  Journal  will  contain  such 
advice  and  instruction  as  may  be  considered  most  important  in 
all  these  critical  yet  unavoidable  cases. 

THIS    JOURNAL 

Will  be  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  containing  the 
best  matter  with  reference  to  the  application  of  this  system  to 
Life,  Health,  and  Happiness,  adapted  to  all  classes,  on  the  fol- 
lowing 

Terms  in  Advance  : 

Single  copy  one  year,  .  .  .  .  $1  00 
Five  copies  one  year,         .         .         .  4  00 

Ten  copies  one  year,  .        .         .         .       7  00 

Twenty  copies  one  year,    .        .         .  10  00 

23P"  Sample  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis,  when  desired. 

Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS   AND  WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

"The  Water-Cure  Journal"  is  bold,  earnest,  and  en- 
thusiastic—written with  the  zeal  and  energy  that  nothing  but 
sincere  conviction  can  inspire.  In  its  whole  tone  and  spirit  it 
presents  a  noble  contrast  to  the  vagueness,  indecision,  and 
technical  prattle  of  many  professed  scientific  journals.  The 
facts  which  it  brings  forward  in  overwhelming  abundance  are 
sufficient  to  startle  the  Old  Medical  Profession  out  of  the  j 
deepest  slumber. — JVcv>  York  Tribune.  ( 


FOR  1851: 

A    FAMILY   MISCELLANY   AND 

MONTHLY    SCHOOL-READER. 

Ha.  &.  ©alftins,  IBtritor. 

This  work  is  published  monthly,  containing  thirty-two 
large  octavo  pages,  and  intended  to  supply  families  and 
schools  with  valuable  reading,  combining  interest  with  in- 
struction. It  is  in  every  respect  a  Family  Paper,  and  is  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  published  that  is  adapted  to  all  the 

MEMBERS    OF    A    FAMILY. 

Several  pages  are  printed  on  large,  plain  type,  containing 
articles  written  with  easy  words  and  simple  ideas,  for  children 
just  learning  to  read,  teaching  them  some  useful  moral  lesson 
or  fact  from  nature,  thus 

"  To  aid  the  mind's  development." 

The  Youth's  Department 

Is  a  little  further  advanced,  and  contains  narratives,  travels, 
descriptions  of  animals,  poetry,  and  articles  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  young— just  suited 

"  To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  and  the  noble  thought." 

In  additon  to  these,  several  pages  are  devoted  to  reading  of  a 
higher  character,  such  as  will  interest  and  instruct  the  older 
members  of  the  family,  including  parents  and  teachers.  These 
divisions  into  departments  for  various  grades  of  readers  make 
the  work  admirably  suited  as  a  School-Reader.  In  short,  it  is 
so  arranged  as  to  be 

Adapted  to  All. 

It  isdevoted  to  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Improve- 
ment of  Youth;  embracing  the 

Natural  Sciences. 

Including  Physiology,  Astrouomy,  Botany,  Geology,  Chemis- 
try, and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  important  discoveries  made 
from  time  to  time  in  each. 

Biography 

Of  distinguished  persons,  illustrated    with  handsome  portraits; 

Natural  History, 

Giving  a  familiar  description  of  animals  and  their  habits,  illus- 
trated by  beautiful  engravings,  forms  au  interesting  feature  of  this 
work. 

A  page  of  Music  is  given  monthly,  also  lessons  in  Phono- 
graphy. 

History, 

In  its  leading  features,  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  will  he 
found  in  our  colums ;  thus  keeping  the  reader  advised  of  the 
principal  changes  and  discoveries  taking  place  among  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  earth.  Also,  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  each 
State  of  the  Union,  with  a  brief  history  of  its  settlement  and 
present  statistics. 

Such  a  Variety 

The  Student  presents  in  its  monthly  visits.  It  has  a  word  of 
encouragement  for  all  who  desire  improvement,  from  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  to  the  youngest  pupil. 

Our  Enterprise 

Is  a  novel  one,  and  the  plan  of  our  work  unlike  any  other  that 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public.    Our  aim  is  to  present  the 

Best  Family  Periodical  in  America 

which  can  be  obtained  for  one  dollar. 

The  Student 

Is  published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  13],  Nassau  street, 
New  York,  on  the  following 

Terms,  in  Advance: 

Single  copy  one  year,  .  .  .  .     $1  00 

Five  copies  one  year,  .  .  .  4  00 

Eight  copies  one  year,  .  .  .  6  00 

Fifteen  copies  one  year,  .  .  .  10  00 

Please  address  all  letlers,  post  paid,  to. 


FOWLERS   AND   WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Editors,    Postmasters,    Teachers,   and    Clergymen,  are   P 
authorized  agents. 
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Daily,  $5  ;— Weekly,   $2 


Semi-Weekly,    $3  ;— Weekly,    twenty  copies  for  $20,  eight  for  $10  :- 
Semi-Weekly,  ten  copies  for  $20. 
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THE   DAILY   TRIBUNE 

Is  issued  every  mornirig,  except  Sunday,  on  a  large 
sheet  of  fine  white  paper,  forming  eight  pages,  of  six 
colums  each,  or  about  the  size  of  two  average  Country 
Newspapers.  About  six  of  these  pages  are  new  every 
morning ;  the  aggregate  of  Editorials,  News,  arid 
Miscellanies,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
paper  in  America ,  and  greater  than  any,  but  one  or 
two,  in  Europe,  though  its  price  is  but  half  that  of 
other  first-class  Dailies  in  this  country,  and  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  similar  journals  in  England. 
Two  Evening  Editions  are  issued,  to  supply  each  sub- 
scriber with  the  latest  news  up  to  the  hour  when  his 
copy  must  be  mailed. 

The  Tribune  is  edited  in  chief  by  Horace 
Greeley,  who  has  special  charge  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Politics  and  Legislation  of  our  country. 
Its  Foreign  (Old  World)  department  is  in  charge  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  assisted  by  able  correspondents  in 
London,  Paris,  Constantinople,  &c,  &c.  Its  Cali- 
fornia intelligence  and  its  City  department  are  in 


The  New  York  Tribune. — The  Providence  (R.  I  )  Morn- 
ing Mirror  says  ;  We  think  no  candid  person  will  fail  to  re- 
cognize a  true  likeness  of  the  leading  American  Journal  in  the 
following,  from  the  Boston.  Bee  : — 

"  At  the  head  and  front  ot  the  Journals  of  New  York,  we  at 
once,  without  reservation,  place  The  New  York  Tribune. 
This  may,  perhaps,  he  thought  a  strong  assertion,  but  we  sin- 
cerely think  it  a  true  one.  The  Tribune  is  a  paper  that  presents 
many  sterling  merits,  which  no  one  of  the  least  discernment 
can  fail  to  discover,  nor  of  the  least  candor  who  will  but  ac- 
knowledge. We  are  well  aware  that  it  sometimes  takes  grounds 
and  expresses  opinions  not  at  once  always  endorsed  by  the  great 
public,  nor  perhaps  by  its  own  friends — but  yet  its  history  and 
the  times  have  hiiherto  proved,  for  the  most  part,  those  grounds 
and  those  opinions  to  be  correct.  It  lias  shown  that  it  has  re- 
markable judgment  aud  sagacity,  and  that,  while  its  sentiments 
and  doctrines  may  sometimes,  for  the  hour,  appear  as  unsound 
and  visionary,  they  are  only  so  because  in  advance  of,  and 
slightly  above,  the  general  opinion 

"Among  the  chief  characteristics  of  The  Tiibune  are  judg- 
ment, reliability,  power,  honesty,  candor,  and  great  common 
sense. 

''  The  editorials  of  The  Tribune  are  marked  by  good  sense, 
strength  of  position,  transparency,  good  temper,  and,  as  a  gene- 
ral fact,  good  logic.  They  always  read  like  the  productions  of 
men  of  experience,  of  strong  common  sense,  and  invariably  are 
possessed  of  a  manly  tone.  Politically,  they  are  courteous,  though 
sometimes  almost  fearfully  severe  ;  and,  if  an  opponent  is  to  be 
executed,  it  is  done  with  as  much  consideration  and  leniency  as 
the  occasion  and  person  will  admit.  Its  political  columns  are 
characterized  by  the  most  signal  ability,  and  to-day,  probably, 
carry  more  weight  and  confidence  throughout  the  country  than 
any  other  journal  in  America." 

New  York  Tribune. — The  New  York  Tribune  is  now  in 
its  tenth  year.  It  has  a  corps  of  twelve  Editors  and  Reporters, 
thirty-seven  Printers,  two  Proof-readers,  thirteen  Pressmen,  En- 
gineer, and  other  laborers  in  the  Press  room,  four  permanent 
Correspondents  in  Europe,  three  at  Washington,  two  in  Canada, 
two  in  California,  one  in  Mexico,  one  in  Havana,  one  in  Cen- 
tral America,  besides  others  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Its  entire  force,  including  carriers,  &c,  130  persons. 
The  issues  of  the  paper  are  18,400  daily,  41,000  weekly,  1,700 
semi  weekly,  3,200  for  California,  500  for  Europe, — making  in 
all  160,200  sheets  weekly,  and  8,330,400  annnally.  It  con- 
sumes seven  tons  and  a  half  of  paper  weekly,  and  150  pounds 
of  ink.  Among  its  editors  are  several  names  familiar  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  such  as  Horace  Greeley,  C.  A.  Dana,  J.  F. 
Cleveland,  liayard  Taylor,  and  George  Ripley. —  Georgetown 
(Ky.)  Herald. 


charge   of  Bayard   Taylor,   assisted  by  an  efficient   J 
corps  of  Reporters.  No  expense  is  or  will  be  spared  to 
render  its  news  from  all  quarters,  by  Telegraph,  Ex-   I 
presses,  Steamships,  and  Mails,  as  early  and  reliable   ; 
as  that  of  any  other  paper. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

contains  nearly  all  the  non-advertising  matter  of  the   I 
daily,  except  such  as  is  of  local  interest,  or  has  been   ', 
superseded   by  fuller  and  more  exact  advices  before 
the  Semi- Weekly  is  issued.    It  is  of  the  same  size   !> 
'■  with  the  Daily,  and  has  few  advertisements. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

;  is  issued  every  Thursday  morning,  and  contains  most   ' 

I  of  the  matter  of  the  daily,  with  more  summary  accounts   i 

I  of  such  Events  and  Proceedings  as  cannot  be  published  ', 

:  in  full.  We  mean  that  no  Weekly  shall  surpass  this  in   < 

;  giving  a  full,   graphic,  and   faithful  account  of  what   > 

|  the  world  is  Doing,  whereof  it  is  Thinking,  and  how  it 

j  is  Progressing. 

I  The  Tribune  is  not  yet  quite  ten  years  old,  and  has   ; 

dDjutnnttiSi  ttf  tljE  ^nn. 

I        New  York  Tribune. — This  valuable  weekly  commenced    I 

\    its    10th  volume   on    the   Tth   inst.     Here,   where   more   than    S 

i    twenty  copies  of  The  Tribune  are  distributed  weekly,  it  would 

i    be  supererogation  to  speak  of  its  character  as  a  newspaper.     It    > 

i    is  already  known   to  everybody.     No  other  paper,  with  which    i 

we  are  acquainted,  furnishes  its  readers  with  as  great  an  amount    ; 

1    of  reading.     Neither  does  it  belong  to  the  bigoted  partisan  class.    ( 

'    It  is  decidedly  progressive — reformatory.     Tnough  we  cannot    ; 

always  agree  with  it,  we  know  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Greeley,  is    , 

liberal  enough  to  tolerate  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  what    ! 

all  his  partisans  will  not  do. — Richmond  (O.)  Clipper. 

0^°  The  New  York  Tribune  has  seven  Editors  and  five  j 
Publishers,  and  gives  employment  to  as  many  printers  as  all  the 
printing  offices  in  Bast  Tennessee  combined.  It  seems  to  require 
a  great  many  men  to  carry  on  a  printing  establishment  in  the  city 
of  New  York  ;  but  here  in  the  city  of  Rogersville  (we  heard  a 
preacher  call  our  town  a  city,  last  Saturday  evening)  one  editor 
can  do  all  himself.  We  are  editor,  proprietor,  manager,  book- 
keeper,  clerk,  foreman,  printer,  proofreader,  and  almost  the 
devil.  Well,  Horace  Greeley  wasn't  any  better  off  than  we  now 
are,  once.  That's  some  consolation,  any  how  1 — Rogersville 
( Tcnn.)  Times. 

New  York  Tribune. —  The  Tribune  club  in  this  place  will 
bear  in  mind,  we  trust,  that  theiryear  will  expire  on  the  20th  of  ' 
November.  We  presume  that  the  20  who  have  been  favored 
with  the  perusal  of  this  most  excellent  journal  the  past  year, 
will  renew  their  subscription  ;  but  there  is  room  for  any  number 
over  this. —  Wabash  (hid.)  Gazette. 

The  New  York  Tribune.—  The  Tribune  is  on  its  tenth 
volume.  It  is  a  paper  adapted  to  any  meridian,  and  is  a  useful 
and  valuable  one,  containing  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  that  character  which  makes  it  almost  indispensable.  It 
ranks  among  the  first  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  its  popularity,  it  has  a  circulation  of  65,000 
copies. — Kane  County  (III  )  Democrat. 

The  New  York  Tribune. —  The  Neio  York  Semi-  Weekly 
Tribune  is  received  by  us  regularly,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and,  to  us,  advantageous  exchanges  we  believe  we 
could  have  from  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Tribune 
is  a  paper  too  well  known  and  appreciated  in  the  West  to  need 
any  commendation  from  us.  Its  Editor,  Horace  Greeley,  with 
the  warm  impulse  of  a  most  philanthropic  heart,  is,  perhaps, 
exerting  a  wider  and  greater  influence  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States  upon  its  future  destiny. — Pekin  {III.)  Mir. 
The  New  York  Tribune  has  acquired  a  support  and  influ- 
ence among  all  classes  and  parties  throughout  the  Union,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  journal.  In  science,  letters,  progress, 
politics,  foreign  news,  and  domestic  intelligence,  The  Tribune 
holds  an  exalted  position. —  Ovid  (N.  Y.)  Bee. 


obtained  an  aggregate  circulation  of  not  far  from 
sixty-five  thousand  copies — about  two-thirds  of  them 
on  its  Weekly.  Every  subscription  is  paid  in  advance, 
and  the  paper  stops  when  the  advance  pay  runs  out,  so 
that  no  man  need  hesitate  to  subscribe  from  an  appre- 
hension of  being  dunned  for  arrears,  perhaps  after  he 
has  left  the  place  to  which  the  paper  is  sent,  in  igno- 
rance that  it  is  continued.  Subscriptions  from  indi- 
viduals and  clubs  are  respectfully  solicited  by 
GREELEY  &  M'ELRATH, 

Publishers,  154  Nassau-street. 
New  York,  Dec.  1,  1850. 

JUST  Notes  of  all  specie-paying  Banks  in  the  United 
States  are  taken  for  subscriptions  to  this  paper  at  par. 
Money  enclosed  in  a  lettir  to  our  address,  and  deposi 
ted  in  any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
cmishlcred  at  our  risk;  but  a  description  of  the  bills 
ought  in  all  cases  be  left  with  the  Postmaster. 

G   SpM. 

jf£S"  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  furnished 
with  the  Weekly  Tribune  for  %l  per  annum. 


Newspaper  Establishment. —  The  New  York  Daily 
Tribune  was  established  in  1841.  It  has  always  been  sold  at 
two  cents  a  copy.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  its  size  has  been  double,  and  it  now  appears  in  the  Quarto 
form,  like  the  large  London  journals. 

The  London  Times,  which  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
most  extensive  newspaper  establishment  in  the  world,  contains, 
as  printers  usually  measure,  orestimate,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  ems,  and  is  sold  at  ten  cents  a  copy,  or  thirty  dollars  a 
year.  The  Tribune  contains  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  ems.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  The  Tribune  contains 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  matter  at  one-fifth  of  the  price. 
This  measure,  in  both  cases,  has  reference  to  the  reading  mat- 
ter, exclusive  of  advertisements.  The  Tribune  is,  emphatically, 
a  newspaper. —  Worcester  (Mass  )  Daily  Tribune. 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune. — The  publishers  of  this  pa- 
per have  issued  their  prospectus  for  the  10th  volume,  which 
commenced  on  the  7th  of  this  month.  The  Tribune,  we  believe, 
has  at  present  a  more  extensive  circulation  than  any  other  poli- 
tical newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

Having  had  the  reading  of  The  Tribune  mote  or  less  for  seve- 
ral years,  we  can  safely  and  honestly  say,  that  of  all  "  Whig" 
or  "  Democratic"  papers  with  which  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted, this  is  decidedly  the  best. 

On  all  the  great  and  absorbing  questions  of  the  day  the  editor 
takes  "high  ground,"  far  in  advance  of  his  party — so  much  so, 
that  we  have  often  wondered  how  he  could  remain  in  its  ranks, 
advocating  with  all  his  might  the  non  extension  of  Slavery, 
while  the  great  ones  of  the  party  were  wielding  all  their  influ- 
ence either  in  favor  of  non-interference  or  compromise. — Mt. 
Pleas.  (Iowa)  True  Democrat. 

New  York  Tribune. — This  paper,  edited  by  Horace  Greeley, 
will  commence  its  tenth  volume  on  the  7lh  of  this  month.  It 
has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved  the  last 
year,  without  increase  in  its  terms,  making  it  now  the  cheapest 
of  the  class  of  city  journals.  The  Tribune  is  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  home  labor,  the  freedom  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
landless,  the  devotion  of  the  public  revenue  less  to  war,  navies, 
&c,  and  more  to  education  and  internal  improvement.  Besides 
being  an  able  advocate  of  these  and  all  kindred  social  reforms, 
the  Tribunehas  an  ample  domestic  and  foreign  correspondence, 
enablin"  it  to  give  the  latest  news  from  every  quarter  of  the 
flobe.  Those  who  wish  the  greatest  variety  of  knowledge  in 
the  cheapest  form,  cannot  do  better  than  subscribe  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  This  fact  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  present 
list  of  subscribers,  the  aggregate  of  the  Daily.  Semi- Weekly, 
and  Weekly,  being  about  65,000— the  first  at  $5,  the  second  at 
$3,  and  the  last  at  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. — Jlmesbury 
(Mass.)  Villager. 
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American  Phrenological  Journal  and 

Miscellany.     A  year, 1  00 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.     By  Al- 
fred Smee, s 

Amativeness ;  or,  Evils  and  Remedies 

of  Excessive  and  Perverted  Sensuality,  with  Advice, 

Botany  for  all  Classes ;  containing  a 

Floral  Dictionary,    with  numerous   Illustrations,     . 

Consumption  ;     Its    Prevention    and 

Cure  by  the  Water  Treatment,  .... 

Constitution  of  Man,  Considered  in  Re- 
lation to  External  Objects.     Revised  edition,    . 

Combe's  Lectures  on  Phrenology.   By 

George  Combe.     A  complete  course, 

Combe  on  Infancy  ;  or,  the  Physiolo- 
gical and  Moral  Management  of  Children.    Illust'd. 

Chemistry,    Applied    to    Physiology, 

Agriculture,   and    Commerce.     By  Professor  Liebig, 

Chronic  Diseases,  Especially  the  Nerv- 
ous Diseases  of  Women,   ...... 

Curiosities  of  Common  Water.     With 

Additions  by  J.  Shew,  M.  D.  From  the  5th  Lon.  ed. 

Cholera:  Its  Causes,  Prevention,  and 

Cure;  and  all  Bowel  Complaints,  treated  by  Water, 

Combe's  Physiology,  Applied  to  the 

Improvement  of  Mental  and  Physical  Education,    . 

Chart,  for  Recording  various  Develop- 
ments.    Designed  for  Phrenologists, 

Defence  of  Phrenology.  By  Dr.  AndV 

Boardman.  A  good  work  for  skeptics  and  unbelievers 

Education,  Founded  on  the  Nature  of 

Man.     By  Dr.  Spurzheim.     A  scientific  work, 

Elements  of  Animal  Magnetism  ;   or, 

Process  and  Practical  Application  for  human  relief, 

Errors  of  Physicians  and  Others,  in  the 

Application   of  the  Water  Cure.     By  J.  H.  Rausse, 

Experience  in  Water-Cure,  in  Acute 

and  other  Diseases,    .  ..... 

Familiar  LeSSOnS  011  Phrenology.     De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Children  and  Youth, 

Familiar  LeSSOnS  On  Physiology.      De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Children  and  Youth, 

Fascination ;    or,    the    Philosophy    of 

Charm'g  (Magnet'm).  Illust'g  the  Principlesof  Life, 

Food  and  Diet :  Containing  an  Analysis 

of  every  kind  of  Food  and  Drink.     By  Pereira, 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Astronomy.    De- 
signed forChild'nand  Youth  in  Schools  and  Families 

Hereditaiy   Descent :    Its   Laws   and 

Facts  applied  to  Human  Improvement.  New  edition, 
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Home  for  All ;  or,  a  New,  Cheap,  Con- 
venient, and  Superior  Mode  of  Building,  .        .        . 

Human    Rights,    and   their  Political 

Guarantees.     By  Judge  Hurlbut,     .... 

Hydropathy  for  the  People.     An  ex- 
cellent work  on  health,    ...... 

Introduction  to  the  Water- Cure.    By 

T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D.  

Labor :  Its  History  and  Prospects.  By 

Robert  Dale  Owen, 

Lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Hydropathy, 

By  R.  S.  Houghton,  M.  D 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mesmer- 
ism and  Clairvoyance,  with  Instruction  in  its  Process, 

Love  and  Parentage :  Applied  to  the 

Improvement  of  Offspring,        ..... 

Marriage  :  Its  History  and  Philosophy, 

with  an  exposition  of  the  functions  for  happy  marg's. 

Maternity ,  or,  the  Bearing  and  Nurs- 
ing of  children,  including  Female  Education, 

Matrimony ;  or,  Phrenology  and  Phy- 
siology applied  to  the  selection  of  companions  for  life, 

Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement: 

Applied  to  Self-Education  and  Juvenile  Instruction, 

Mesmerism  in  India.  A  superior  work, 

by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Esdaile, 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Science.     By 

Combe,  Stratton,  Cox,  Gregory,  and  others.  Illust'd. 

Natural  Laws  of  Man,  physiologically 

considered.     By  Dr.  Spurzheim,        .... 

Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology. 

Twelve  Lectures, 1  00 

Phrenology  and  the  Scriptures.     By 

Rev.  John  Pierpont, 

Phrenology   Proved,  Illustrated,   and 

Applied.     Thirty-seventh  edition,      .         .        .         .     1  00 

Phrenological    Guide :    Designed    for 

the  Use  of  Students  of  their  own  Characters,    .         . 

Phrenological    Almanac.      Illustrated 

with  numerous  engravings.     A  handsome  annual,  . 

Physiology  of  Digestion.     The  Princi- 
ples of  Dietetics.    By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.  . 

Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental :  Ap- 
plied to  Health  of  Body  and  Power  of  Mind,    . 

Popular    Phrenology:   exhibiting   the 

Phrenological  Developments  of  more  than  50  persons, 

Power  of  Kindness  :  Inculcating  the 

Christian  Principles  of  Love  over  Physical  Force,     . 

Principles  of  the  Human  Mind.     By 
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Psychology ;  or,   the    Science  of  the 

Soul.     By  Joseph  Haddock,  M.  D 

Rationale  of  Crime,  and  its  Appropriate 

Treatment,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  . 

Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed  ;   or, 

the  Natural  Theology  and  moral  bearings  ofPhren'gy        50 

Science    of    Swimming :    Giving    the 

History  of  Swimming,   and  Instruction  to  Learners,         124. 

Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Charac- 
ter, including  the  Management  of  Youth,  .        .      ..        50 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life :  With  Notes 

and  Illustrations,  by  John  Burdell,  Dentist,      .         .        25 

Symbolical    Head    and    Phrenological 

Chart,  in  map  form,  showing  the  language  of  Organs,        25 


Synopsis    of  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
ology; Illustrating  the  Temperaments, 

Teeth :  Their  Structure,  Disease,  and 

Management.     By  John  Burdell,  Dentist, 

Temperance  and  Tight-Lacing  ;  found- 
ed on  the  Laws  of  Life,  ...... 

The  Parent's  Guide,  and  Childbirth. 

By  Mrs.  Pendleton, 

The     Illustrated     Self-Instructor     hi 

Phrenology  and  Physiology, 

Thoughts  on  Domestic  Life.    By  Pro- 
fessor Sizer, 

Tobacco :  Its  Effect  on  the  Body  and 

Mind.    The  best  work  on  the  subject, 

Tobacco  :  Its  Use  and  Abuse ;  showing 

the  effect  of  this  Narcotic  on  the  Body  and  Mind,    . 

Vegetable   Diet,    as    Sanctioned    by 

Medical  Men  and  Experience  in  All  Ages, 

Water- Cure    Journal   and    Herald    of 

Reforms.  Devoted  to  Hydropathy  and  Med.  Reform, 

Water- Cure    Library,   in  seven  large 
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Water-Cure  for  Women  in  Pregnancy 

and  Childbirth.    Illustrated  with  numerous  cases,     . 

Water-Cure  in  Every  Known  Disease. 

By  J.  H.  Rausse.     Translated  by  Dr.  Meeker,  . 

Water-Cure  Manual :  A  Popular  Work 

on  Hydropathy.    By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.    . 

Water-Cure  Almanac ;  containing  much 

important  matter  for  the  healthy  and  the  unhealhy, 

Water  and  Vegetable  Diet  in  Scrofula, 

Cancer,  Asthma,  fcc. 

Woman :   Her   Education    and    Influ- 
ence.   WTith  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Kirklaud, 
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MATERNITY;  AND  THE  WATER-CURE  OF 

INFANTS. 
BY   MRS.    M.   S.    GOVE   NICHOLS. 

The  pressure  of  manifold  duties  has  kept  me 
from  speaking  through  the  Journal  for  many 
months,  and  now  so  many  things  come  for  utter- 
ance, that  I  know  not  how  to  speak.  I  have 
thought  for  many  years  that  I  had  faith  in  Water- 
Cure,  and  that  I  was  not  an  unworthy  apostle  of 
the  good  cause.  Bat  I  have  felt  for  some  weeks 
that  I  never  had  faith  in  Water-Cure  till  the 
present  winter,  and  that  I  never  before  had 
earned  the  right  to  speak  understanding^  to  my 
sisters.  My  heart  is  full  of  faith  and  strength 
at  this  time,  and  I  wish  that  I  had  a  voice  which 
could  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  civilized  world 
— everywhere  that  reputed  wise  men  have  made 
a  pall,  and  covered  all  men  and  things  with  it. 

And  yet  I  have  no  contest  with  these  men.  I 
do  not  blame  them,  but  their  work.  Doctors  are 
mostly  honest  men.  Their  honesty  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  their  wives  and  children  die  after 
taking  their  medicine,  as  the  wives  and  children 
of  others  die.  The  only  war  that  the  disciples 
of  Water-Cure  are  to  wage,  is  with  ignorance. 
Enlighten  the  people,  and  the  Moloeh,  to  whom 
half  the  infants  of  the  civilized  world  are  sacri- 
ficed, will  fall  lifeless  upon  his  broken  altars,  and 
the  future  will  bury  the  dead,  and  clear  away 
the  rubbish  of  the  past.  Daily,  sometimes  many 
times  in  a  day,  bereaved  parents  tell  me  of  the 
loss  of  some^dear  child,  born  with  the  never-to- 
be-told  pangs  of  the  present  evil  state,  nurtured 
in  a  torturing  uncertainty,  and  murdered  by 
parental  ignorance,  and  the  time-honored,  death- 
procuring  system  of  Allopath}'. 

During  the  past  week,  a  mother  appealed  to 
me  for  help.  Her  health  was  ruined  by  births, 
sorrow,  and  other  evils.  She  mourned  all  the 
time  for  a  child  of  four  years,  who  had  been 
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i  seized  with  croup.  The  mother  was  thrust  out 
j  of  the  room,  and  .the  ..door  locked  by  her  family 
physician,  because  she  was  averse  to  bleeding, 
>  and  then  the  child  was  bled  into  a  dead  fainting 
\  fit,  and  revived  to  take  dose  after  dose  of  calo- 
i  mel,  till  the  doctor  gave  her  up  to  die,  and  an- 
other distinguished  allopathic  physician  was  sent 
\  for.  He  decided  that  the  only  chance  of  saving 
\  the  child  was  to  compel  it  to  breathe  the  fumes 
of  burning  calomel.  This  was  done  five  times; 
the  child  struggled  so  as  to  escape  from  the 
father,  who  held  her  with  all  his  force,  and  ran 
across  the  room.  The  fifth  time  they  laid  the 
child  upon  the  bed,  the  mother  came  to  her  side. 
She  gave  her  one  look  of  agony,  and  turned  on 
her  face  and  died.  O  Lord  !  how  long  shall  such 
murder  of  the  innocents  be  permitted  in  our 
midst  ?  Who  will  not  labor  and  sacrifice  for  a 
world  thus  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ? 
The  sufferings  of  woman  in  giving  birth  to  chil- 
dren, and  the  miseries  of  infancy,  are  enough  to 
put  hearts  in  stones.  During  the  past  twelve 
years  I  have  not  ceased  to  promulgate  the  laws 
of  health — through  evil  and  good  report  I  have 
wrought  on.  Born  with  a  diseased  organism,  I 
must  have  led  a  life  of  much  suffering,  if  my 
parents  had  been  wise  for  my  rearing;  but  their 
ignorance  of  health  laws,  which  insured  my  first 
feebleness,  insured  also  that  sort  of  wrong 
training,  which  resulted  in  what  seemed  a 
hopeless  cachexia  when  I  was  14  years  old. 
Partially  rallying  from  this  wretched  state,  I 
studied  intensely,  taught  school,  took  snuff, 
and  drank  strong  tea,  till  my  nerves  refused 
rest,  and  sleep  seemed  forever  to  have  left  me. 
I  then  resorted  to  opium  ;  I  kept  on  this  weary, 
wretched  way  till  I  was  18  years  of  age,  when, 
probably,  from  my  apparently  confirmed  illness, 
I  became  possessed  of  a  passion  for  medical 
study.  I  began  to  read  such  works  as  I  could 
procure,  and  with  a  body  filled  with  evils,  and  a 
vitality  exhausted  by  many  wrongs,  an  Allwise 
Providence  led  me,  or  left  me,  to  enter  into  the 
prison  of  an  evil  marriage.  I  bore  one  living 
child,  and  had,  besides,  untimely  births,  in  the 
agony  that  civilized  woman  only  knows.     My 


last  remnant  of  life  seemed  exhausted,  when  I 
had  been  ten  years  a  wife  and  nine  years  a  mo- 
ther. Consumptive  symptoms  supervened  ;  I  bled 
largely  from  my  lungs,  (nearly  three  quarts  by 
measure,  in  three  days,)  and  I  had  a  hard  cough. 
I  now  commenced  the  systematic  and  daily 
practice  of  water-cure  at  home — my  father's 
home,  where  I  was  emancipated  from  many  of 
the  evils  that  had  beset  me,  and  had  the  society 
of  my  only  child.  For  a  winter  and  summer 
after  this  great  bleeding,  I  bathed  twice  a  day, 
used  much  friction  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
wore  a  wet  jacket,  reaching  from  my  neck  to 
my  hips,  covered  warmly.  As  winter  came,  I 
went  South,  thinking  the  warm  weather  might 
be  favorable — afflictions,  so  stunning  and  ter- 
rible, fell  on  me  during  my  absence,  that  my 
reason  reeled  to  its  centre  ;  but  my  heavenly 
Father  saved  me  from  insanity,  and  in  a  few 
months  lifted  the  crushing  and  annihilating  bur- 
den  from  my  heart.  I  lived  to  consecrate  my- 
self to  His  work,  and  to  care  for  my  beloved 
child.  I  zealously  went  on  restoring  to  health 
myself  and  my  daughter,  to  whom  I  had  given 
a  feeble  constitution,  and  whom  sorrow  had  ren- 
dered still  more  delicate.  My  labors  in  estab- 
lishing myself  in  a  new  and  untried  profession, 
were  very  terrible.  I  had  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter that  I  cannot  describe.  Sorrows  and  wrongs 
that  my  whole  being  revolts  from  recalling  to  my 
memory.     I  was  poor,  and  in  debt  ;  I  was  a  wo- 

untrodden,  and  VVa- 


my   patn   was 
was    new    to 


most  parts    of    our 
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man,  and 
ter  Cure 
country. 

God  only  knows  what  I  had  to  encounter,  or 
how  much  He  strengthened  me  for  His  own 
work.  I  record  and  recall  these  things  not  idly, 
or  for  the  sake  of  speaking  of  a  good  work  ac- 
complished, but  that  you  may  see  clearly  how 
much  I  owe  to  Water  Cure  :  two  years  and  a 
half  since,  I  was  married  the  second  time,  in  this 
city — my  work  was  then  well  begun,  my  mis- 
sion was  accomplished,  for  Providence  had  open- 
ed a  wide  door  for  Water-Cure,  and  for  woman ; 
the  people  had  at  length  a  wise  Faith.  The  last 
shadows  were  lifted  from  my  path. 
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In  November  last  I  became  a  mother.  To  one, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  filled  with  labor,  and 
sorrow,  and  struggle,  who  had  twice  been  given 
up  to  die  of  consumption,  who  had  been  weak- 
ened nigh  unto  death  by  miscarriage,  abortion, 
uterine  and  pulmonic  hemorrhage,  Water  Cure 
could  not  be  expected  to  bring  any  considerable 
immunity  from  suffering,  especially  when  I  add, 
that  during  the  period  of  gestation,  my  profes- 
sional labors  were  not  intermitted,  nor  greatly 
abridged,  and  that  for  seven  months  I  went  to 
parturient  and  other  patients,  night  and  day. 
My  treatment,  through  the  period  of  gestation, 
was  unremitted  and  earnest,  and  for  weeks, 
when  my  labors  were  most  severe,  a  single 
ounce  of  bread  made  as  hearty  a  meal  as  I 
could  possibly  digest,  and  yet  I  was  famishing 
for  food.  But  if  I  took  a  larger  quantity,  I  suf- 
fered most  severely  from  indigestion,  and  was 
often  obliged  to  take  a  tepid  water  emetic,  and 
throw  off  the  food  that  was  distressing  me. 
Even  my  Water-Cure  friends  thought  I  was 
starving  ;  I  said,  it  is  not  the  food  we  eat  that 
sustains  us,  but  what  we  digest.  If  I  could 
leave  my  wearing  labor,  if  I  could  cease  to  be 
anxious  and  careful  for  the  sick,  I  could  digest 
more  food  ;  as  it  is,  1  must  grow  thin  apace, 
on  an  ounce  of  bread,  or  an  apple,  for  a  meal. 
The  two  last  months  I  gave  up  much  of  the  care 
of  patients,  and  did  not  go  out  at  night,  nor 
attend  any  parturient  patient.  The  consequence 
was,  that  I  could  digest  moderate  meals  perfect- 
ly well. 

For  my  care  in  treatment,  I  had  my  reward 
fully.  My  labor  was  slightly  suffering,  a  labor 
of  love  for  a  beautiful  daughter,  plump,  of  clear 
complexion,  and  symmetrical  head,  weighing  8| 
lbs.  I  was  only  confined  to  my  room  one  day, 
and  after  the  fourth  day  I  attended  to  practice, 
and  went  out  doors,  not  keeping  in  for  rain  on 
the  fifth  day.  During  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  birth  of  my  babe,  I  took  four  cold  baths — two 
sitz,  and  two  sponge  baths.  After  the  first  day 
I  took  my  plunge  bath  in  the  bathing  room  as 
usual.  The  wet  bandage,  and  cold  water  injec- 
tions upon  the  uterus  effectually  prevented  after- 
pains.  I  had  not  one,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  have  ever  had  more  than  three  patients  who 
have  had  after-pains,  and  I  do  not  remember  one 
where  injections  of  ice  cold  water  have  been 
thrown  on  the  uterus  at  first.  Cold  applied  to 
the  surface,  without  cold  injections,  makes  the 
uterus  contract  more  slowly,  and  there  are  often 
after-pains.  For  two  weeks  after  the  birth  of 
my  babe,  I  took  a  morning  plunge,  with  much 
friction,  wore  a  wet  bandage  day  and  night,  took 
morning  enemas,  and  vaginal  injections  of  cold 
water  four  times  a  day,  and  two  sitz  baths,  one 
mid  forenoon,  and  the  other  mid  afternoon,  and 
a  sponge  bath  on  retiring.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  my  strength  was  so  fully  restored,  and 
my  practice  so  absorbing,  that  I  have  since  been 
only  able  to  take  my  morning  plunge  and  even- 
ing sponge  bath,  wearing  the  wet  bandage  in  the 
day  time,  and  using  occasionally  cold  water 
injections.     My  milk  is  abundant,"  my  digestion 


excellent,  and  my  strength  greater  than  a  year 
ago.  Doubtless  much  of  this  freedom  from  suf- 
fering has  been  owing  to  the  perfect  harmony 
and  happiness  of  my  marriage,  and  the  fact  that 
my  husband  is  one  with  me  in  my  work,  as  in 
thought  and  sentiment. 

Here  is  my  experience  given  in  all  plainness 
to  my  sisters.  I  have  suffered  no  motives  of 
false  delicacy  to  hinder  me  from  seeking  the 
salvation  of  my  sex. 

Women  of  delicacy  are  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  men,  and  the  most  revolting  examinations 
and  the  most  torturing  operations  are  constantly 
performed,  and  no  one  lifts  a  hand  or  raises  a 
prayer  to  have  it  otherwise.  All  this  is  con- 
sidered pi-oper,  because  gray-haired  custom  has 
sanctioned  it.  But  people  talk  of  the  exposure 
of  Water-Cure,  and  shrink  from  bringing  cases 
before  the  public. 

I  could  not  ask  God  to  forgive  me  if  I  refused  to 
remove  woman  from  the  martyr's  stake,  where 
she  is  bound  and  burnt  for  a  false  faith,  by  a 
profession  as  blind,  almost,  as  herself,  and  as 
much  a  martyr  as  the  deluded  devotee  must  for- 
ever be.  Talk  not  of  Juggernaut,  whilst  our 
women  and  children  are  destroyed  in  multitudes, 
by  ignorance  of  the  Laws  of  Life,  by  Quackery, 
and  x\l!opathy.  The  lancet,  cauterization,  and 
calomel,  are  a  Christian  Juggernaut,  or  rather  a 
Juggernaut  in  a  Christian  land,  that  dooms  us  to 
disease  and  death,  as  surely  as  the  darkened 
daughters  of  Hindostan  are  destroyed  by  their 
idol,  consecrated  likewise  by  an  utterly  ignorant 
devotion. 

The  birth  of  a  babe  should  be  a  blessing  and 
a  joy  to  its  parents.  My  slight  illness  with  my 
babe,  I  think  partly  referable  to  my  intense 
happiness,  in  the  prospect  that  a  new  love  was 
to  be  born  to  bless  us  all.  I  do  not  know  how  a 
millionaire  feels  in  relying  on  his  riches,  and  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  cannot  know  want  or 
pecuniary  suffering ;  but  I  do  know  the  peace 
arid  fulness  of  joy  that  a  sense  of  power  gives. 
When  I  have  felt  strong  in  the  strength  that  God 
has  given  me,  and  have  thought  that  my  life  was 
no  useless  life,  I  have  been  happy.  Very  simi- 
lar was  my  feeling  that  I  was  possessed  of  great 
riches,  prospectively,  in  my  babe.  A  thrill  of 
joy  pervaded  every  fibre  of  my  complex  beino-, 
whenever  I  contemplated  this  wealth  that  was 
to  be  mine.  But  how  can  the  mother  feel  joyful 
and  happy  in  suffering  as  most  mothers  suffer  ? 
No  words  can  describe  the  cost  of  birth  to  the 
civilized  mother.  The  deathly  sickaess  of  the 
first  months  of  gestation,  the  weakness,  the  lan- 
guor, the  pain  in  the  back,  and  the  relaxed  state 
of  the  uterus,  that  often  hinders  exercise  until 
after  the  period  of  quickening;  then  the  fearful 
apprehension  of  suffering  and  peril,  the  utter 
failing  of  heart  and  life,  as  if  death  and  not  birth 
awaited  us  at  a  fixed  period.  These  horrors  are 
the  heritage  of  woman.  Whoever  can  lessen 
the  sum  of  this  sorrow,  and  refuses  to  do  so,  is 
verily  guilty. 

The  wrongs  of  children  commence  Ions  before 
they  are  born  ;  for  whatever  exhausts  the  life 


and  diseases  the  system  of  the  mother,  diseases 
her  child.  Children  are  born  feeble,  and  as  soon 
as  they  breathe  the  first  breath,  their  bad  treat- 
ment begins.  A  thick,  tight  bandage  is  put 
about  the  infant's  abdomen,  and  it  is  often  fed 
with  some  nauseous  mess.  It  is  loaded  with 
clothing  of  the  most  uncomfortable  kind,  except 
its  breast,  shoulders,  and  arms.  These  are  left 
naked.  The  mother  would  soon  find  her  death 
if  she  exposed  herself  in  this  manner.  The  air 
and  light,  are  carefully  excluded  from  the  room, 
as  if  God  had  not  made  the  eyes  for  sight  and 
the  lungs  for  breathing. 

The  sick  mother's  milk  is  perhaps  long  in  com- 
ing into  her  breast,  and  the  child  is  fed  on  rich 
nourishment,  when  a  little  sugared  water  the  two 
first  days,  and  a  little  milk  added  afterward,  is  the 
best  form  of  nourishment.  The  child,  from  con- 
stitutional inaction  of  the  bowels,  or  from  tight 
bandaging  and  bad  nursing,  is  very  likely  to 
have  constipation ;  this  is  met  with  a  dose'  of 
castor  oil,  or  something  worse.  With  many 
children  this  constipation  continues  for  months, 
and  the  purging  is  continued  until  the  child's 
life  is  lost. 

The  true  way  to  cure  this  state,  is  for  the 
mother  to  regulate  her  diet  properly,  and  give 
the  babe  injections  twice  every  day,  of  water 
with  the  chill  off.  An  ounce  syringe,  which 
will  cost  eighteen  pence,  would  save  the  lives  of 
many  children.  This  application  of  water  never 
weakens,  but  always  benefits.  If  the  water 
were  given  warm  it  would  weaken.  You  need 
not  fear  a  habit  being  formed  of  using  the  ene- 
mas. There  is  no  fear  of  any  bad  result  from 
relieving  a  child.  I  have  had  abundant  expe- 
rience, and  I  know  what  I  assert.  My  own  babe 
had  constipation  for  ten  weeks,  which  has  been 
overcome  by  the  daily  persevering  use  of  the 
syringe,  and  now  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels 
is  established. 

What  a  baby  wants  is  to  be  properly  clothed  ; 
in  winter  with  loose  garments,  covering  the 
breast,  shoulders,  and  arms.  The  sack  form 
is  good  and  easy. 

The  babe  should  be  bathed  from  birth,  every 
morning  when  dressed.  I  bathe  mine  when  I 
dress  her  in  the  morning  and  when  I  undress 
her  at  night.  The  water  may  be  70  degrees  F. 
the  first  month,  65  the  second,  60  the  third,  and 
the  natural  temperature  after  that. 

If  the  babe  is  fat,  a  little  sweet  oil  rubbed  in 
the  creases  of  the  flesh  hinders  chafing.  Fresh 
air  and  light  ought  always  to  be  admitted  into 
our  rooms,  as  much  for  our  children  as  ourselves. 

A  child's  nourishment  should  be  the  milk 
of  a  healthy  mother,  a  healthy  nurse,  or  a  good 
healthy  young  cow. '  The  first  three  months  of 
a  child's  life,  it  will  take  its  food  once  in  two 
hours  ^  and  at  three  months  it  will  naturally 
fall  into  the  habit  of  taking  food  once  in  three 
hours. 

I  am  convinced,  from  observing  many  child- 
ren, as  well  as  my  own,  that  the  nearer  we  come 
to  these  periods  of  feeding,  or  nursing  the  child, 
the  better  for  its  health,     If  the  child  is  fed,  the 
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nursing  bottle  should  be  mostly  used,  as  the  na- 
tural way  for  an  infant  to  take  food  is  by  suck- 
ing. The  infant  should  take  nothing  but  milk 
for  nourishment,  and  water  if  thirsty,  or  for  wind 
in  the  stomach,  until  it  has  teeth.  On  the  abuse 
of  clothing  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  :  Excess 
of  cold  and  excess  of  heat  are  equally  fatal  to 
infants.  If  you  half  clothe  your  babe,  born 
near  or  in  winter,  leaving  its  breast  and  arms 
bare,  you  may  make  a  strong  child  stronger,  but 
you  almost  inevitably  destroy  a  weak  child. 
The  young  of  all  animals  generate  but  little 
heat  till  after  the  period  of  nursing  is  past. 
They  need  the  mother's  warmth  ;  and  to  put  a 
young  infant,  in  winter,  alone  in  a  crib  to  sleep 
at  night,  is  little  short  of  child  murder.  But 
warm  rooms,  heated  above  70  degrees  F.,  and 
flannel  next  the  tender  skin  of  a  babe,  are  hurt- 
ful. We  should  sleep  with  our  infants  in  winter, 
that  they  may  be  warmed  with  our  warmth,  and 
thus  partake  our  life  ;  but  we  should  not  sleep  in 
heated  rooms — our  rooms  should  be  without  fire, 
and  the  external  air  admitted,  and  our  beds  well 
covered  with  blankets,  not  cotton  comfortables 
which  confine  foul  air  and  exhalations,  and  are 
nearly  or  quite  as  unhealthy  as  feather  beds  ; 
our  beds  should  be  made  of  hair,  moss,  husks, 
palm  leaf,  straw,  or  some  such  material. 

I  have  sometimes  almost  thought  that  infants 
were  universally  conspired  against.  Mothers 
make  themselves  ill  by  improper  eating,  drink- 
ing and  dressing,  and  many  more  bad  habits,  and 
of  course  their  nursing  infants  must  be  ill  too. 
Then  they  have  a  fancy  to  see  the  little  rounded 
shoulders  and  arms  all  bare,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  They  think  their  babies  look  very 
beautiful  thus,  and  so  they  do,  but  many  beauti- 
ful fancies  lead  to  death.  Our  grown  daughters, 
exposed  in  this  way,  court  consumption,  and 
find  an  early  tomb  ;  and  yet  people  expose  their 
infants,  before  they  have  acquired  an  independ- 
ent life,  to  a  risk  that  their  grown  children 
cannot  take  with  impunity. 

If  mothers  could  be  persuaded  to  care  for 
their  own  health,  and  could  bear  their  children 
in  strength,  without  the  dreadful  suffering  which 
a  diseased  nervous  system  insures,  and  then 
would  but  allow  their  babies  pure  air  for  the 
lungs,  pure  water  for  bathing  and  for  drink,  good 
healthy  food  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  at 
regular  and  right  intervals,  light  for  the  eyes; 
and  loose,  porous  clothing  for  warmth  in  winter 
and  decency  in  summer,  with  needful  exercise 
and  purity  in  all  their  surroundings,  they  would 
save  their  children  in  the  maladies  of  childhood, 
and  give  them  health  and  power  of  usefulness 
in  maturer  life  ;  and,  oh !  how  many  pangs 
would  mothers  be  spared.  What  a  "  path  of 
fire  to  brain  and  heart,"  is  the  mother's  of- 
ten. She  watches,  and  prays,  and  agonizes  for 
the  frail  life  of  her  child,  and  yet  half  destroys 
it  by  her  want  of  wisdom,  and  employs  deadly 
drugs  to  finish  the  work  she  has  all  unconsci- 
ously begun.  Alas !  for  mothers  !  I  pray  God 
to  pity  them,  and  to  make  my  prayerful  pity  use- 
ful, and  to  bless  all  efforts  for  their  enlightening. 


)  May  the  Heaven  of  Angels  cease  to  be  peopled 
'■,  with  infants,  who  die  for  the  ignorance  of  those 
;  who  would  gladly  give  their  own  lives,  or  all  the 
\  joy  of  them,  a  ransom  for  their  babes. 


THE  SMALL-POX-VAEIOLA * 

BY  R.   T.   TRALL,  M.D. 

Character. — The  small-pox  is  a  contagious 
eruptive  fever,  affecting  both  the  skin  and  mu- 
cus membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  stomach, 
and  lungs.  Its  access  is  a  fever ;  this  is  fol- 
lowed in  three  or  four  days  by  an  eruption, 
which  is  papular  at  first,  then  vesicular,  and 
lastly  pustular ;  the  pustules  are  pointed  at  first, 
but  afterwards  become  urnbilicated.  The  erup- 
tion terminates  in  twelve  to  seventeen  days  in 
dessication  and  scabbing,  leaving  smaller  or 
larger  irregular  cicatrices.  It  exists  in  this  and 
most  other  large  cities  at  all  times ;  it  is  how- 
ever more  prevalent  in  the  spring,  when  it  also 
prevails  more  generally  in  country  places. 

Species. — This  disease  appears  in  three 
forms:  1.  Distinct  small-pox — variola  discreta. 
2.  Confluent  small-pox — variola  confluens.  3. 
Modified  small-pox — varioloid.  The  first  variety 
is  the  mildest,  the  eruption  is  regular,  the  vesicles 
distinct,  and  the  fever  of  the  inflammatory  type. 
The  second  variety  is  the  most  severe,  the  ves- 
icles are  irregular  and  mixed,  and  mature  im- 
perfectly, and  the  accompanying  fever  is  typhus. 
The  third  variety  is  the  small-pox,  as  modified 
by  vaccination  or  a  previous  attack. 

Stages. — The  phenomena  of  variola  are  di- 
vided into  four  stages:  J.  Incubation,  or  the 
latent  period  ;  being  the  time  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  inception  of  the  virus  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  symptoms.  This  period  varies 
from  six  to  twenty  days.  2.  Invasion,  which 
extends  to  the  eruption,  usually  three  or  four 
days.  3.  Eruption,  the  vesicating  and  pustulating 
period,  extending  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day. 
4.  Dessication,  extending  to  the  time  of  cicatri- 
zation, usually  about  the  seventeenth  day.  The 
time  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day,  during 
which  the  papulae  change  to  pustules,  is  called 
the  period  of  maturation. 

Symptoms  of  Distinct  Small-Pox. — The 
attack  is  characterized  by  the  usual  premoni- 
tions of  a  violent  fever,  as  chills  or  rigors,  lassi- 
tude, headache,  pains  and  weakness  in  the  back 
and  loins,  tenderness  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
frequent  nausea  and  vomiting,  drowsiness,  some- 
times stupor  or  coma,  and  with  infants  convul- 
sions are  frequent  occurrences.  These  symp- 
toms are  succeeded  by  general  heat  of  the  body, 
dry  skin,  frequent  pulse,  coated  tongue,  and 
extreme  restlessness,  which  continue  until  the 
eruption  appears,  when  they  partially  subside. 

The  eruption  appears  first  on  the  face  and 
forehead,  in  the  form  of  minute  spots  or  papulae, 
sensibly  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
They  are  first  noticeable  about  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  rigors.     During  the 

*  From  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Trail's  forthcoming  work, 
Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia. 
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third  and  fourth  days  the  eruption  extends  to  the 
sides  of  the  nose,  chin,  upper  lip,  neck,  and 
wrists,  then  to  the  trunk  and  thighs,  finally 
covering  the  whole  body.  About  the  fifth  day 
little  vesicles,  depressed  in  the  centre,  containing 
a  colorless  fluid,  appear,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
flamed circular  margin,  one  vesicle  arising  on 
the  top  of  each  little  point  or  pimple.  Usually 
the  eruptive  fever  further  abates  or  entirely  dis- 
appears at  this  time. 

There  is  generally,  though  not  always,  an  in- 
creased flow  of  viscid  saliva,  some  swelling  of 
the  throat,  with  hoarseness  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  about  the  sixth  day. 

On  or  about  the  eighth  day,  the  pustules  are 
completely  formed  and  spherical,  terminating  in 
a  point,  and  the  vesicular  fluid  becomes  purulent ; 
the  face  and  eyelids  swell,  and  the  mouth,  nose, 
and  fauces  are  covered  with  pustules.  About 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  from  the  febrile  access, 
or  eighth  or  ninth  from  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  the  inflammatory  areola  surrounding 
the  vesicle  subsides,  the  contents  change  to  an 
opaque  yellow,  and  a  dark  spot  appears  on  each 
pustule.  Usually  at  this  time,  the  tumefaction 
of  the  face  subsides,  and  the  hands  and  feet  be- 
gin to  swell.  After  the  eleventh  day  the  pustules 
become  rough,  break,  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents, which,  by  drying  on  the  surface,  forms  a 
small  crust.  In  a  short  time  these  crusts  fall  off, 
leaving  the  part  of  a  dark  brown  color,  which 
often  remains  many  days ;  and  when  the  pus- 
tules have  been  very  large,  permanent  indenta- 
tions of  the  skin  remain.  About  the  seventeenth 
day,  the  secondarij  fever,  which  comes  on  about 
the  completion  of  pustulation,  disappears,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  subsides. 

Symptoms  of  Confluent  Small-Pox. — The 
eruptive  fever  is  more  intense,  the  strength  is 
greatly  prostrated,  coma  and  delirium  are  fre- 
quent, and  profuse  diarrhoea  or  salivation  are 
often  present.  The  eruption  is  preceded  by  an 
erysipelatous  efflorescence  upon  the  face,  from 
which  the  pustules  emerge  on  the  second  day 
in  the  form  of  small  red  points,  which  run  to- 
gether and  form  clusters  resembling  measles. 
The  pustules  are  irregularly  shaped,  and  con- 
tain a  dark,  ichorous  matter  instead  of  true  pus. 
When  the  crusts  begin  to  form,  the  whole  face 
is  covered  by  a  general  scab,  which  falls  off 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  day.  The 
fever  does  not  cease  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  but  about  the  ninth  day  suffers  a  re- 
markable exacerbation;  in  very  bad  cases  the 
eruption  becomes  livid  or  black,  and  petechias, 
hemorrhages,  bloody  urine,  and  exhausting  di- 
arrhoeas occur.  Should  recovery  take  place,  the 
pits  or  scars  will  be  much  deeper  than  in  the 
preceding  form.  The  patient  often  dies  about 
the  eleventh  day. 

Symptoms  of  Modified  Small-Pox. — The 
eruptive  fever,  though  generally  severe,  usually 
lasts  but  a  single  day.  On  the  following  day 
the  eruption  appears,  first  on  the  wrist  and 
about  the  nose.  Frequently  a  pimple  on  the  ala 
of  the  nose  gives  an  indication  of  the  nature  of 
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the  disease.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  shorter 
and  the  symptoms  more  irregular  than  in  the 
other  forms.  Some  of  the  eruptions  progress  to 
perfect  pustules,  others  die  away  without  sup- 
purating. As  soon  as  the  eruption  appears,  the  ] 
patient  is  well,  unless  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  j 
to  keep  up  some  degree  of  irritative  fever. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  small- 
pox is  liable  to  be  confounded,  especially  in  its 
early  stages,  are  chicken-pox— varicella;  measles 
— rubeola;  scarlet  fever — scarlatina,  and  ery- 
sipelas. Variola  may  be  distinguished  from 
chicken-pox  by  the  pimples  appearing  on  the 
back,  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  on  the  third 
day,  and  the  absence  of  suppuration  and  indenta- 
tion, which  characterize  the  latter  disease  ;  from 
measles,  by  the  hoarseness,  moaning,  swelled 
eyelids  and  watery  .eyes,  which  attend  the  at- 
tack of  measles,  and  the  eruption  appearing  in 
crescentic  clusters,  not  rising  into  visible  pimples; 
from  scarlet  fever,  by  the  strawberry  appear- 
ance of  the  tongue  and  the  bright  scarlet  efflo- 
rescence of  the  skin,  which  usually  appears  on 
the  second  day  in  the  latter  disease ;  and  from 
erysipelas,  by  the  eruption  or  efflorescence  being 
of  a  florid  red  color,  and  spreading  from  a  par- 
ticular point  over  a  large  surface,  in  the  case  of 
erysipelas. 

Prognosis. — The  result  must  be  judged  of  by 
the  condition  of  the  "body  at  the  time  of  attack, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  It  is  generally 
favorable  in  the  distinct  and  modified  forms,  and 
generally  unfavorable  in  the  confluent  form. 
Dangerous  symptoms  are  the  pustules  becoming 
flattened,  livid,  and  interspersed  with  discolored 
spots,  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  eruption, 
general  pallor  of  the  skin,  with  great  anxiety  and 
extreme  prostration  of  strength,  and  complica- 
tions with  local  affections. 

Post-Mortem  Appearances. — After  death, 
dissection  has  shown  the  windpipe,  broncial  ves- 
sels, lungs,  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines  to  be 
covered  with  pustules,  with  local  inflammations 
in  various  organs  ;  the  whole  body  runs  rapidly 
into  putrefaction. 

Causes. — "Variola  is  produced  by  a  specific 
contagion.  Its  nature  has  thus  far  eluded  the 
recognition  of  our  senses,  and  probabaly  never 
will  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis.  The 
virus  seems  to  act  like  a  ferment  in  relation  to 
some  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  the  blood, 
analagous  to  the  process  of  sacharine  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  produced  by  subjecting  the  body  to 
the  effluvia  arising  from  those  who  already  labor 
under  the  disease,  or  by  introducing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  purulent  matter  of  the  disease 
into  the  system  by  inoculation.  A  doctrine  has 
lately  been  started,  that  the  changes  effected  in 
the  blood  by  the  contagion  of  small-pox  were  a 
purifying  process,  analagous  to  the  working  of 
a  barrel  of  beer.  But  the  theory  is  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  all  fermentation  is  a  destructive 
process,  absolutely  decomposing  the  saccharine 
and  other  fermented  matter,  and  resolving  it 
into  its  ultimate  elements. 

Laws  of  Contagion. — It  is  communicated  by 
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contact  or  through  the  atmosphere,  by  pustules, 
or  substances  imbued  with  the  variolous  matter, 
and  equally  by  the  living  or  dead  body.  It  is 
occasionally  epidemic.  Sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, it  occurs  twice  in  the  same  person. 

Mortality. — From  the  statistics  which  have 
been  collected,  it  appears  that  one  in  three  or 
four  cases  are  fatal.  In  the  modified  form,  or 
in  those  who  have  been  vaccinated,  the  mortality 
has  been  much  less — about  one  in  twenty.  The 
periods  of  life  of  its  greatest  mortality  have  been 
under  five  and  over  thirty  years  of  age  ;  the 
ratio  increasing  below  and  above  those  ages,  and 
being  the  least  between  them. 

Sequelae. — Medical  books  describe  a  long 
catalogue  of  diseases  as  the  consequences  of 
smali-pox,  some  of  which  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  disease  itself.  Among  these  are  boils, 
abscesses,  ulcers,  gangrene  or  sloughing  of  the 
skin,  erysipelas,  suppuration  of  the  joints,  hip 
disease,  ophthalmia,  blindness  from  opacity  of 
the  cornea, ^inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  tuberculated 
lungs,  consumption,  mesenteric  disease,  and 
scrofula.  Some  of  these  sequela;  doubtless  re- 
sult from  frail  organization,  more  from  bad 
habits  of  living,  and  still  more  from  unfortunate 
medical  treatment. 

Prevention. — Physicians  are  not  all  agreed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  vaccination  as 
a  protection  from  small-pox.  The  vaccine  virus 
is  the  variolous  matter  modified  by  passing 
through  the  organism  of  the  cow,  or  some  other 
of  the  domestic  animals  ;  hence  the  disease  re- 
sulting from  its  introduction  to  the  human  sys- 
tem is  called  vaccinia  or  vacciola,  cow-pox,  lane- 
pox,  and  vaccine  disease.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  protection  from 
the  violence  and  danger  of  the  natural  small- 
pox ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  danger  of  inocu- 
lating the  patient  with  some  loathsome  and  even 
worse  disease,  as  venereal,  or  scrofula,  from  the 
impossibility  of  always  getting  a  supply  of  vac- 
cine matter  from  healthy  constitutions.  In  either 
way  there  is  a  risk  to  incur,  and  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  for  a  physician  to  advise  on  a  subject 
when  both  sides  are  hazardous.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  if  people  could  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  strict  physiological  habits,  the  non-vacci- 
nating plan  would  be  altogether  the  best ;  but  in 
a  city  this  seems  next  to  impossible,  and  in  the 
country  it  is  pretty  generally  neglected.  Chil- 
dren reared  healthfully  in  relation  to  food,  exer- 
cise and  ventilation,  have  little  to  fear  from  any 
disease,  however  contagious  ;  they  may  have 
this,  but  it  will  not  endanger  life,  nor  produce 
much  deformity  nor  serious  injury.  I  have  seen 
within  the  last  year,  a  most  horridly  loathsome 
case  of  scrofulous  disease,  in  which  the  patient 
literally  rotted  alive  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  from 
unhealthy  virus  received  when  he  was  but  three 
years  of  age.  Parents  often  find  some  one  of 
their  children  tainted  with  morbid  humors,  un- 
like any  other  member  of  the  family,  and  which 
they  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for,  except  on 
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system  by  vaccination.  My  own  practice  would 
be,  to  keep  children  as. healthy  as  possible,  and, 
if  the  small-pox  happens  along,  let  it  have  its 
natural  course.  Those  who  have  the  means  to 
do  the  same  I  would  advise  to  act  accordingly, 
while  those  who  live,  move,  eat  and  drink,  after 
the  ordinary  manner,  would  have  a  better  chance 
at  chances  by  resorting  to  vaccination. 

Treatment  of  Small-Pox. — As  in  all  fevers, 
whether  eruptive  or  not,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  the  guiding  principle  in  the  treatment. 
To  regulate  the  temperature  and  equalize  the 
circulation,  are  the  leading  indications.     On  the 
access  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  bowels,  un- 
less  entirely  free,   should   be   moved  by  tepid 
injections.     When  the  fever  is  fully  developed, 
if  the  heat  is  not  great,  tepid  or  cool  ablutions  to 
the  whole  body  will  moderate  it  sufficiently  ;  if 
the  fever  is  severe  and  the  heat  extreme,  the 
wet  sheet  pack  should  be  resorted  to,  and  pre- 
sumed as  often  as  it  becomes  warm,  until  the 
skin  becomes  soft  and  the  temperature  near  the 
natural   standard.     Give   the  patient  as  much 
water  to  drink  as  the  thirst  demands.     Give  no 
food  save  Indian  or  wheat-meal  gruel,  and  not 
that  unless  the  appetite  calls  for  it.     Nursing 
children  may  take  the  breast  as  usual  if  inclined. 
From  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
efforts  of  the  organism  are  determined  to  the 
skin   to   produce  the   eruption,  be  cautious  in 
meddling  with  the  stomach  and  bowels.     Thou- 
sands have  been  killed  outright  by  an  emetic 
or  strong  purgative  administered  at  this  critical 
period.     At  this  time  all  the  vital  energies] are 
aroused  to  throw  the  virus  off  through  the  sur- 
face, and  if,  by  an  irritating  emetic  or  cathartic, 
this  action  be  repressed,  and  the  force  or  the  dis- 
ease directed  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  death 
may  be  the  speedy  result.     The  principle  here 
involved  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
superior  safety  of  homoeopathic  treatment,  com- 
pared with  allopathic,  in  all  eruptive  fevers,  as 
has  been  frequently  demonstrated  in  practice  in 
the  management  of  scarlet  fever. 

After  the  excessive  febrile  heat  is  subdued 
by  ablutions  or  packings,  two  cool  or  tepid  ab- 
lutions daily,  morning  and  evening,  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficient  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  Should  the  extremities  at  anytime 
become  cold,  bottles  of  hot  water  should  be  ap- 
plied. There  is  often  a  strong  determination  to 
the  brain,  evinced  by  headache,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, etc.,  when  cold  wet  cloths  should  be  ap- 
plied. In  the  violent  delirium  of  the  confluent 
form,  cold  water  should  be  poured  over  the  whole 
head  until  relief  is  obtained,  the  patient's  head 
resting  over  a  tub  to  receive  the  water.  In  the 
most  intense  paroxysms  of  fever  and  headache, 
this  process  will  generally  afford  prompt  and 
often  surprising  relief. 

The  secondary  fever  requires  precisely  the 
same  medication  as  the  primary,  though  if  the 
former  has  been  well  managed,  the  latter  gives 
but  little  trouble. 

Ventilation  is  always  important;  the  patient 
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should  be  kept  in  a  large,  well-aired  room,  of 
even  and  rather  cool  temperature. 

Various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  miti- 
gate the  itching  that  often  attends  the  dessication 
of  the  pustules,  as  well  as  to  prevent  pitting  or 
scarring.  None  have,  however,  been  found  of 
much  service.  Washing  the  sores  with  cold 
cream  is  as  harmless,  and  probably  as  useful,  as 
anything  which  has  been  suggested. 

Note. — The  symptoms  of  small-pox,  in  the 
above  article,  are  stated  as  they  occur  in  pa- 
tients whose  habits  of  life  pattern  after  the  usual 
fashions  of  society.  The  hydropathic  practi- 
tioner will  often  find  them  very  materially  modi- 
fied in  persons  who  have  for  a  considerable  time 
been  accustomed  to  a  hydropathic  regimen,  es- 
pecially in  children,  who  have  been  trained  on 
the  principle  of  "  eating  to  live,1'  instead  of  that 
of  "  living  to  eat."  Indeed,  in  suchcases  many 
of  the  symptoms  laid  down  in  medical  books  as 
characteristic  may  be  entirely  wanting.  I  have 
a  case  at  this  writing  under  advisement,  which 
strikingly  exemplifies  the  difference  between  an 
eruptive  fever  occurring  in  a  very  healthy  or  a 
very  unhealthy  person. 

A  child,  fifteen  months  old,  was  attacked  with 
the  disease  in  the  natural  way.  Having  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  of  Water-Cure  parents, 
the  child  had  been  bathed  regularly  from  birth, 
and  its  principal  solid  food,  after  it  began  to  ex- 
ercise its  teeth,  had  been  cracked  wheat.  In 
this  ease  the  hoarseness,  swelling  of  the  throat, 
and  difficulty  of  swallowing  were  wholly  absent. 
The  secondary  fever  was  so  slight  as  to  be  but 
just  noticeable  ;  and  about  the  tenth  day,  when, 
according  to  the  experience  of  most  regular 
physicians,  the  symptoms  usually  become  ag- 
gravated and  dangerous,  the  little  patient,  though 
covered  with  plump,  well-developed  pustules, 
was  entirely  free  from  all  feverish  irritation, 
playful,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the 
skin  affection,  in  its  usual  good  health.  This 
child  only  required  a  slightly  tepid  bath  twice  a 
day,  and  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  head  during  a 
part  of  the  eruptive  stage.  The  sores  are  heal- 
ing so  kindly  that  I  doubt  if,  after  a  short  time, 
there  will  be  any  traces  of  the  disease  about  the 
face.  All  these  remarks  are  equally  true  and 
equally  important  in  all  the  eruptive  fevers, 
called  in  medical  books  exanthemata. 
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New  Water-Cure  Arrangements. — Dr.  Trall 
having  assumed  the  rnedicai  direction  of  the  Lebanon 
Springs  Waier-Cure,  in  eonnection  with  his  city  insti- 
tution, has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  D.  Campbell, 
proprietor  of  the  former  establishment,  to  accommo- 
date invalids  and  hydropathic  boarders  in  the  country 
during  the  warm  season,  and  in  the  city  the  year 
round.  Mr.  Campbell  will  have  the  entire  domestic 
management  of  both  establishments,  which  will  be 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  heretofore.  The  country 
establishment  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first  of  May. 
Dr.  Trall  will  be  in  attendance  five  days  in  each 
week,  and  at  the  city  establishment  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
November.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  he  will 
be  located  in  the  city.  Patients  will  be  left  in  charge 
of  competent  assistants  during  his  absence.  R.  T. 
Trall,  M.D.  15  Laight  street,  New  York. 
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AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER  H. 
(Coatinued  from  page  23.) 

The  brains  of  children  are  easily  injured  by 
|  over-tasks,  and  any  education  which,  quickening 
the  intellect,  fails  to  invigorate  the  bodily  powers, 
is  false  and  ruinous.  Aside  from  morai  teach- 
ing and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  the 
outward  world,  the  education  of  the  body  is  the 
main  thing.  American  mothers  take  no  pains  in 
this  respect.  An  intelligent  English  noble- 
woman will  spend  six  months  of  close  labor  and 
care  to  teach  her  daughter  how  to  stand, — that 
is,  how  to  place  her  feet  so  that  her  limb  shall  be 
perpendicular  to  her  foot,  by  means  of  a  straight, 
firm,  well-balanced  ankle.  I  would  wager  fifty 
dollars,  were  I  not  so  poor  that  I  ought  not  to 
borrow  it,  that  no  man  can  find  five  women  in 
each  hundred  that  he  may  meet,  who  have  the 
ankles  of  both  their  limbs  anatomically  straight. 
They  are  not  what  Nature  designed  them  to  be. 
Generally  speaking,  the  ankie  of  the  left  limb  is 
the  most  crooked,  and  sways  inwardly  to  a  marked 
degree  from  the  line  of  perpendicularity.  And 
then  the  walk  of  American  women  is  greatly  de- 
ficient in  gracefulness.  It  is  half-way  between 
a  wriggle  and  a  waddle.  There  is  no  poetry  of 
motion  in  it.  It  is  complete  in  only  one  thing — 
its  unmitigated  Yankeeism.  It  has  one  feature 
— directness.  The  entire  bodily  posture  indi- 
cates a  determination  to  reach  a  point  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  head  leans  forward,  the  arms 
wrapped  up  in  a  shawl — for  some  sort  of  a  shawl 
a  woman  will  wear,  even  in  August.  The 
limbs  stiff  as  stakes  at  the  hips — the  ankles  rigid 
as  if  anchylosis  had  taken  place — the  feet  placed 
in  parallel  lines  to  each  other.  (EF  The  Knees 
do  all  the  work.  Set  her  a-going  and  she  wiggles 
about  the  hips  and  waddles  about  the  knees  like 
a  crane  wading  a  drawn-off  mill-pond.  But 
what  of  all  this  ?  If  Jemima-Gaudiosa-Arethusa 
can  only  write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three, 
can  parse — "  I  am  a  sinner  saved  by  grace" — 
can  read  without  bungling,  thrum  a  piano,  work 
worsted  cats  and  dogs,  she  is  on  the  high  road  to 
fame.  No  scholar  beats  her — and  the  ambitious 
parents  are  satisfied.  Pshaw  !  I  would  infinitely 
prefer  a  daughter  of  mine  under  twelve  years  of 
age — if  she  could  know  but  one — should  know 
how  to  climb  a  peeled  bass-wood,  wrestle  like  an 
expert,  and  play  ball  like  a  gamester — than 
to  "  quip  and  quilp"  over  mathematics  or  the  art 
of  speakino-  and  writing  the  English  language 
correctly.  The  grammar  such  a  girl  wants  is 
Nature's.  The  language  she  needs  to  learn  is 
Nature's.  It  speaks  within  her  in  her  impulses. 
It  speaks  outside  of  her  in  God's  works.  From 
every  bush  and  brake  comes  a  fairy  voice  sing- 
ing to  her 

"  Come  wander  with  me 
Over  hill  and  lea, 
And  I'll  sing  you  the  prettiest  songs." 

A  school-house  for  such  a  young  thing  !  One 
might  as  well  prescribe  the  dye-tub  in  the  chim- 
ney corner  for  a  seat,  and  the  Westminster 
Catechism  for  an  amusement. 


I  have  seen  but  few  women  who  were  good 
walkers,  and  not  many  men.  Horse-breeders, 
who  train  up  roadsters,  always  take  great  pains 
with  the  walking  powers  of  an  animal.  They 
think  it  the  most  important  pace  to  be  cultivated. 
But  the  idea  of  parents  training  their  children  is 
preposterous.  The  most  beautiful  walker  I  ever 
saw,  was  a  girl  who  worked  for  my  father's 
nearest  neighbor.  She  was  a  poor  girl,  with  fine 
natural  intellect,  but  not  educated,  of  remarkably 
fine  taste,  and  carried  a  Jenny  Lind  sort  of  face, 
full  of  genuine  good  humor  and  benevolence. 
She  moved  with  more  grace  than  any  woman  I 
ever  saw.  I  used  to  think  nothing  earthly  could 
equal  her.  She  attended  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  when  she  walked  out  of  the  porch  on  to  the 
street-flagging,  the  old  and  young,  man  and  maid- 
en, would  stop  to  gaze  at  her.  A  gentleman,  at  that 
time  a  young  man — resident  in  our  village,  since 
honored  by  the  citizens  of  this  State  with  the 
distinguished  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor, 
used  to  express  himself  in  no  measured  terms  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  step. 

Till  the  period  when  adolescence  dawns,  ab- 
stract intellectual  effort  should  be  avoided.  Then, 
the  train  assumes  more  of  consistency,  and 
severer  drafts  on  the  nervous  system  may  be 
made  with  less  probability  of  injury.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  intellects  that  have  moved  the  world  are  and 
have  been  those,  whose  application  to  severe  and 
anxious  study  has  been  made  after  the  juvenile 
period  of  life  had  passed.  Their  childhood  was 
spent,  not  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  school- 
rooms, not  in  poring  over  books,  not  in  getting 
exacted  lessons,  not  in  attempts  to  master  what 
they  could  not  understand  ;  but  in  avocations 
that  invigorated  their  bodies  and  tasked  their 
mental  energies  only  in  the  way  of  observation. 
It  is  the  law  of  wisdom  that  this  result  should 
follow.  The  mind  is  dependent  on  the  body  as  a 
medium  of  expression.  That  body,  therefore, 
which  is  depraved,  lacking  nervous  and  muscular 
energy,  is  a  poor  machine  for  a  great  soul  to 
work  out  its  bright  aims  with. 

My  professional  career  brings  before  me  nu- 
merous cases  of  utter  ruin  caused  hy  this  mal- 
practice on  the  part  of  parents.  Mal-practice, 
which,  if  done  under  sanction  of  the  medical 
cloth,  and  by  a  member  of  a  medical  fraternity, 
would  subject  him  to  a  heavy  penalty.  I  will  give 
two  instances  and  then  travel  back  to  my  school- 
room and  my  Rev.  Pedagogue. 

On  my  way  eastward  this  fall  on  business,  I 
was  detained  in  Syracuse  a  day.  A  gentleman 
of  wealth  and  influence  learning  that  I  was  in 
the  city,  called  to  consult  me  in  respect  of  his 
daughter's  health.  She  is  about  nineteen  years 
old.  During  infancy  and  childhood  she  exhib- 
ited fine  robustness,  having  inherited  a  good 
constitution  from  the  parents.  They  are  persons 
of  large  brain ;  the  father,  of  nervous  and  san- 
guine temperament,  and  great  activity,  devoted 
to  business,  and  full  of  schemes  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  one  thing  needful — Wealth.  The 
mother  a  notable  housekeeper,  full  of  cares  and 
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duties.   The  child  active,  energetic,  and  inquisi- 
tive. 

About  the  time  that  four  years  had  ripened 
on  the  little  girl's  head,  the  mother  took  into  se- 
rious consideration  what  should  be  done  with  her. 
So,  after  cogitating  the  thing  all  over,  she  says, 
of  a  morning  when  they  are  at  table,  "  Husband, 
Miss  Janette  Schoolcraft  is  to  open  her  select 
school  for  little  girls  and  young  misses  next 
week,  and  I  think  I  had  better  have  Emily  go. 
She  is  almost  four  years  old,  and  1  have  so  much 
to  do,  that  I  cannot  take  care  of  her.  You  know 
we  cannot  afford  in  our  small  family  to  keep  a 
hired  girl  and  pay  her  a  dollar  a  week  ;  and  if 
J  do  the  work,  Emily  has  to  go  nncared  for.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  how  she  romps.  She  will 
climb  over  our  front  yard  fence  like  a  squirrel. 
There  is  no  keeping  her.  She  gets  with  Mr. 
B.'s  boys  ;  and  only  yesterday  I  saw  her  playing 
horse  in  his  yard,  holding  the  string,  and  driving 
little  Charlie  about.  If  I  keep  her  in  the  house, 
she  is  as  mischievous  as  a  witch,  asking  me 
what  this  is  made  of,  and  what  that  is  for,  till 
my  life  is  tired  out  of  me.  If  she  is  not  taken 
care  of,  she  will  grow  to  be  the  greatest  '  Tom- 
boy' in  the  neighborhood.  Besides,  how  broad 
she  is  getting :  she  looks  more  now  like  a  boy 
than  a  girl;  she  is  as  big  one  way  as  the  other 
already." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  best 
that  Emily  should  go  to  school ;  but  I  think  you 
rather  exaggerate  the  evils  of  her  romping," 
says  her  husband. 

"  Exaggerate  them,  my  dear  !  Why,  she  is 
all  that  I  tell  you,  and  more.  If  you  will  believe 
me,  the  other  day,  when  Billy  B.  came  by  riding 
his  father's  horse  to  water,  she  clambered  up  on 
the  gate-post  and  asked  him  to  ride." 

"  Did  she  ?  Here,  Milly  !  Did  you  want  to 
ride  with  Billy  B.  on  the  horse  ?" 

"  Yes,  Pa,  I  did;  and  I  wish  you  would  get 
me  a  pretty  pony  to  ride.  It  would  go  so  pret- 
tily ! — Canter  to  canter,  to  canter  !  Come,  Pa, 
promise  me  a  pony." 

"  Father's  dear  girl !  If  you  get  through  life 
and  do  nothing  worse  than  to  ride  on  horseback 
with  Billy  B.,  your  sorrows  will  not  be  very 
heavy.     Here's  a  kiss  !" 

"  Now,  husband,  how  could  you  do  so  ?  I 
have  tried  to  make  Milly  feel  that  it  was  not 
pretty  to  want  to  be  with  boys." 

"  My  dear,  why  not  ?  Is  there  anything  im- 
proper in  being  a  boy  ?  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  daughter  if  we  should  ever  have  a  son  ?" 

"  Fie,  now  !     Our  son  will  be  her  brother." 

"  Yes ;  but  he  will,  if  a  son,  be  a  boy :  and  it 
was  for  not  coinciding  with  you  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  Emily  being  with  boys  that  you  blamed 
me  just  now." 

"  Well,  my  dear  husband,  do  you  want  your 
daughter  a  great  coarse  thing,  weighing  two 
hundred,  fat  as  a  moose,  and  so  red  in  the  face 
that  one  would  think  she  painted  ?" 

"  No,  dear !  Two  hundred  pounds  would  be 
rather  uncomfortable  to  carry  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  90°  on  the  shady  side  of  our  street. 

^Be — 


I  would  be  content  with  140  lbs.  As  to  her  be- 
ing coarse,  I  would  prefer  fine  fibre,  for  there  is 
as  much  difference  in  human  flesh  as  in  that  of 
beasts  :  the  finest  fibre  makes  the  finest  meat. 
The  finest  body  is  likely,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  contain  the  finest  spirit.  I  want  to  see 
our  daughter  beautiful — so  beautiful  that  I  might 
sit  and  grow  good  under  the  spell  her  beauty 
might  fasten  on  me.  I  do  love  beautiful  children. 
I  do  love  a  beautiful  woman .'" — looking  a  shy 
glance  at  his  wife — but  I  am  not  afraid  of  her 
redness :  a  peach-blossom  cheek  for  me,  dear  !" 

"  Peach-blossom  !"  exclaimed  his  wife.  "  Her 
color  will  be  more  like  that  of  sole  leather,  if  she 
is  not  kept  out  of  the  wind.  I  am  almost  pro- 
voked with  you,  husband,  for  you  really  talk 
about  Emily  as  if  she  were  a  boy.     I  wish" 

"  You  wish — ah,  I  know  what  you  was  going 
to  say — you  were  going  to  say  that  you  wished 
Emily  loas  a  boy.  Well,  well,  dear  !  Milly's 
education  must,  in  the  main,  devolve  on  you ;  so 
act  as  you  think  proper  about  sending  her  to  Miss 
Schoolcraft.  Give  me  a  warm  cup  of  coffee, 
please." 

He  took  it,  drank  it,  seized  his  hat,  gave  his 
little  romping  Milly  a  kiss  as  though  he  should 
never  see  her  again,  but  in  her  place  a  little,  de- 
mure, quiet,  pale-faced  thing,  whose  soul  had 
perished  for  want  of  air,  and  ran  to  his  office,  to 
see  if  any  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
prices  of  grain  in  New  York,  or  the  value  of 
stocks  in  Wall  street. 

He  never  did  see  his  little  Milly  again,  but  for 
a  short  space.  Miss  Schoolcraft  came.  She 
was  rightly  named.  Milly  N.  was  put  into  her 
hands ;  and  from  four  till  eighteen  years  of  age 
she  was  never  out  of  the  hands  of  her  schoolmis- 
tress or  master,  except  nights  and  Sundays.  Day 
in  and  out,  year  after  year,  she  held  her  weary 
way  till  she  left — with  a  "finished  education"  and 
a  ruined  body.  Her  health  is  completely  gone. 
Am  I  asked,  wbat  is  the  matter  ?  I  will  answer ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  reader  may  happen  to  be  a 
father,  and  have  a  daughter  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, I  will  give  him  my  prescription  for  this  young 
broken-bodied  girl.  The  matter  with  the  girl  is 
this  : — She  has  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
to  a  degree  that  one  shoulder  is  nearly  two  inches 
higher  than  the  other ;  has  strong  indications  of 
anterior  curvature ;  has  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  amounting  to  dyspepsia ;  has  inactive 
state  of  the  liver,  accompanied  with  enlargement ; 
has  serious  disturbance  of  the  pelvic  viscera; 
has  hot  head,  cold  feet,  irregular  pulse,  and  low 
vitality.  She  cannot  endure  much  exercise,  is 
a  slave  to  fashionable  clothing ;  wears  corsets, 
shoulder-straps,  whalebones,  and  tight  waists ; 
in  fine,  is  a.  fashionable  lady.  She  has  hopes  of 
marriage.  She  is  about  as  fit  for  a  wife  as  sick- 
ness would  be  for  a  bride  to  rosy-cheeked,  laugh- 
ing Health  ;  and  so  foregoes  the  application  of 
all  agencies  that  would  expose  her  deformity  to 
the  gaze  of  all  others.  She  is  padded,  wadded, 
and  dressed  till  she  looks  "  all  right ;"  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  man  who  marries  her  will 
never  dream  that  the  wife  that  he  has  taken  has 


not  a  stright   backbone,  till  the  priest   has  tied 
them  with  the  bands  of  the  law. 

My  advice  to  tlie  father  ivas  this  : — ■ 

"  Take  your  daughter  from  home  ;  away  from 
her  mother ;  away  from  fashionable  associates  ; 
away  from  drug  Doctors.  Find  a  good  Water 
Cure,  rural,  pleasant,  whose  proprietors  are  in- 
telligent and  refined,  whose  physician  has  skill 
and  a  heart  with  it  ;  where  the  laws  of  life  are 
rigidly  yet  kindly  enforced  ;  where  the  principles 
of  health  make  it  fashionable  to  dress  as  health 
demands ;  and  then  let  her  take  treatment  for 
her  functional  derangements,  and  by  appropriate 
regimen  of  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  the  right  social 
life,  she  may  gather  up  vigor  enough  to  stay 
the  disease.  If  so,  she  may  be  of  use  to  the 
world ;  otherwise,  she  will  come  to  be  a  burden 
to  herself,  and  you  and  all  who  know  her." 

I  pitied  the  father.  He  has  slaved  himself  al- 
most to  death  for  the  child.  I  pitied  the  girl. 
She  would  have  been  a  sweet  thing  under  right 
treatment ;  and  life  and  its  glorious  blessings 
are  all  turned  to  bitterness.  I  felt  almost  indig- 
nant at  the  mother ;  for,  having  ruined  her  daugh- 
ter, she  now  attempts  to  conceal  the  evidences  of 
that  ruin. 

The  father  thanked  me,  paid  me  well,  and 
promised  to  send  his  daughter  to  my  Cure. 

Take  one  more  instance.  In  my  circle  of  in- 
timate friends,  there  is  a  family  of  seven  persons. 
Father,  mother,  and  five  children.  Their  two 
eldest  are  daughters — adults.  The  third — a  son 
— adult  in  stature.  The  parents  are  wealthy, 
have  fine  talents,  and  commanding  influence  in 
the  place  where  they  dwell.  They  dote  on  their 
children,  and  give  them  intellectual  and  social 
advantage.  But  not  one  in  five  can  be  called 
healthy.  What  is  the  cause  ?  They  are  not 
cursed  with  taint  of  blood.  Hereditary  disease 
has  not  taken  its  life-lease  on  them.  The  cause 
is  their  bad,  physical  education.  They  have  been 
trained  ill.  The  school-room  has  been  the 
theatre  of  their  powers.  There,  their  activities 
have  expended  themselves.  They  have  conse- 
quently over-grown  brains,  all  of  them,  and  tall, 
slim,  not  well-aha.ped  bodies.  The  chances  are 
that  by  the  time  these  parents  have  reached  that 
point  of  life  when  strong  arms  and  wise  heads 
are  their  needful  support,  they  will  be  ivithout 
them. 

The  eldest — let  me  make  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription, that  the  reader  may  see  what  ruin, 
wrong  education  does.  She  is  above  the  medium 
height — with  an  original  frame-work  of  great 
beauty.  The  bony  structure  is  firm  and  normal 
in  all  its  parts.  She  has  too  little  muscle  to 
have  it  said  that  she  is  finely  proportioned. 
This  deficiency  is  mainly  owing  to  want  of  ex- 
ercise. The  muscles  that  support  the  trunk  have 
been  long  relaxed,  and  she  is  somewhat  crooked 
when  sitttng.  She  leans  forward,  thrusting  the 
lower  part  of  her  breast-bone  inward  on  the 
stomach,  and  by  that  posture  tending  to  make  a 
mechanical  displacement  of  the  bowels  and 
organs  of  the  pelvis.  To  remedy  this  defect,  she  Jp 
has  taken  to  wearing  shoulder-braces,  which  in 
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creases  the  evil  it  is  designed  to  cure,  inasmuch 
i    as  it  relieves  the  muscles  from  all  duty,  and  so 
adds  to  their  impotency. 

She  wrote  tome  for  medical  advice, and  I  went 
to  see  her. 

Of  her  bodily  habits  I  found  that  she  exercised 
out-of-doors  inconsiderably;   that  she  kept  her 
feet  coldby  a  hot  stove  ;  that  she  complained  of 
headache  almost  constantly;  that  she  had  acute 
dyspepsia  ;  that  she  was  troubled  with  constipa- 
tion, slight  enlargement   and  marked  torpor  of 
liver ;  that  her  spleen  was  sensitive ;   that  the 
vertebral  processes  at  the  point  where  the  nerves 
pur  to  go  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  were  tender 
under  pressure  ;  that  she   had  restless  uncom- 
fortable nights  ;  that   she  had,   when  sleeping, 
unpleasant  dreams  ;  that  in  the  morning  she  was 
oppressed  with  lassitude,  and  each  day  at  stated 
periods   was  troubled  into  disgust  of  life — and 
longed  to  get  away  from  her  catalogue  of  woes. 
She  is  of  nervous-bilious  temperament,  with 
a  verv  large  head  ;  possessed  of  extraordinary 
ideality,  and  very  large  casualty  and  compari- 
son.    Her  moral  sentiments  are  large  ;  her  ac- 
quisitiveness large  ;  hersecretiveness  very  large. 
She   has  firmness  large ;    caution  large  ;  self- 
esteem  moderate — quite  moderate. 

Her  motive  power  is  good.  Yet  with  such 
powers  as  these  qualities  unmistakably  indi- 
cate— powers  which,  under  the  right  direction, 
should,  at  her  age,  have  made  her  name  ring 
across  a  continent,  she  is  known  to  a  small 
circle  comparatively.  As  far  as  she  is  known, 
she  is  the  delight  of  all  hearts  at  social  gather- 
ings, for  there  she  lifts  herself  out  of  her  usual 
depressions  and  reigns  queen  of  the  evening. 

Compared  with  what  she  could  have  been  under 
right  management,  she  is  now,  NOBODY.  The 
most  alarming  feature  in  her  case  is,  that 
Consumption,  like  an  unleashed  grey-hound, 
waits  for  the  opportunity,  at  the  cry  of  the 
Tally-ho  !  to  fasten  its  fangs  in  her  flesh,  and 
let  out  her  life's  blood.  The  chances,  taking 
into  consideration  her  social  fetters,  the  habits  of 
her  whole  life  combined  with  the  blindness  of  her 
parents — who,  it  would  seem,  will  never  see 
that  she  is  not  t:  pretty  well,"  till  Death's  en- 
trance in  to  their  dwelling  startles  them  from 
their  illusion — the  chances  are  against  her. 
Perhaps  she  may  gather  up  strength  of  purpose 
to  double  the  stormy  cape,  and  find  her  way  into 
smooth  waters.  Were  she  daughter  of  mine,  I 
should  hops  to  save  her.  As  her  medical  adviser 
now,  I  shall  work  hard  for  it;  but  doctors  are 
not  almighty. 

Her  sister — a  girl  of  splendid  mind — is  doomed, 
ruined,  and  will  drag  out  a  life  of  old  age  wretch- 
edly, if  some  acute  disease  does  not  play  the  mer- 
ciful to  her.  The  son,  bright,  and  beautiful, 
ambitious  and  talented,  is  studying  himself  to 
death.  The  two  youngest  are  quite  likely  to 
follow  in  the  track.  Beautiful  picture  for  Bene- 
!  volence  to  contemplate.  More  than  probable  that 
in  less  than  forty  years  from  the  birth  of  the  eld- 
est— the  whole  group  will  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance under  monumental  inscription.— O,  Folly ! 


will  men  ever  strip  thee  of  thy  stolen  drapery,  and 
drive  thee  to  herd  with  thy  kind  ?  Or,  must  thou 
always  be  our  Wisdom,  whilst  she  of  the  golden 
hair  and  angelic  face  wanders  alone — thou  sit- 
ting on  her  throne — a  Usurper  ? — Enough  of  this: 
My  heart  aches  at  the  recital. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  myself  and  my  master.  I  had 
become  a  great  Pet  with  him.  My  father  looked 
on  me  reverentially.  My  mother  thought  me  an 
extraordinary  child,  the  old  women  cried  "  amaz- 
ing!" The  reverend  gentlemen — my  father's 
house  was  a  "  Gospel  tavern  " — declared  that 
under  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  I  was  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  ministry;  whilst  /knew  I  was  a 
Latin  and  Greek  fool.  I  never  whistled,  I  never 
sung,  I  never  dreamed  the  sweet  pretty  dreams 
of  youth.  The  Heaven  I  dreamed  of  was,  where 
Leonidas  and  Miltiades  were  ;  and  the  Hell  I  saw 
was  Virgil's.  I  sought  not  the  society  of  boys. 
Girls — all  but  Delia  Greenwood — she  was  no  girl, 
she  was  my  Divinity — I  detested.  My  little  room 
had  become  my  world.  I  had  come  to  associate 
with  iEneas,  Ascanius,  and  Dido,  before  she 
burned  herself.  I  was  with  Agamemnon,  Ajax, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Achilles.  I  wandered 
through  Troy  and  Priam's  palace,  gazed  on  He- 
len's beauty  and  Hector's  warlike  face.     I  was 

"  In  the  land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men." 
Thin  rales  of  evergreen,  their  hills  of  snow." 

I  hugged  my  books  with  morbid  pride,  and  day 
by  day  was  warped  more  and  more  from  a  natu- 
ral line  of  life.  My  heart  only  was  safe.  That  beat 
as  true  to  the  voice  of  affection,  as  Taglioni's 
feet  to  the  music  of  her  orchestra.  I  spent  no 
evenings  in  childish  amusements.  I  had  no  re- 
lish for  sports.  I  was  a  dwarfed  man.  The 
period  of  childhood  had  passed  me,  leaving  only 
dim  recollections  of  its  fragrance.  About  this 
time,  my  father  had  applications  to  take  in  other 
children.  The  matter  was  discussed,  and  the 
result  was,  the  establishment  of  a  select  school. 
About  this  time  also,  I  was  taken  to  Utica  to  re- 
cite before  the  late  Erastus  Clarke,  Esq.,  who 
prophesied  great  things  for  me,  which  have  never 
come  to  pass. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  select  school,  a 
new  room  was  obtained.  My  exodus  from  the 
little  attic  was  made  with  streaming  eyes.  I  en- 
tered it  as  one  would  enter  a  prison.  I  left  it.  feel- 
ing such  sadness  as  one  feels  on  going  from  his 
home.  Besides,  I  was  fearful  of  my  capability 
to  sustain  myself  with  the  scholars  who  were  to 
come  in  as  mj  fellows.  I  shrank  from  contact 
with  them.  The  school  opened ;  every  thing 
passed  on  quite  harmoniously.  1  made  my  way 
better  than  I  expected,  and  although  not  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  majority,  T  was  suffered  to  pass  in 
peace.  But  a  trial  awaited  me,  the  results  of 
which  I  little  dreamed  of. 

Our  master  was  a  devout  man.  He  prayed 
night  and  morning  in  the  school.  His  habit  was 
to  rise"  out  of  his  chair,  spread  abroad  his  hands, 
make  his  prayer,  and,  on  saying  Amen,  to  seat 
himself  without  looking  back.  One  afternoon, 
a  wicked  little  sprite  of  a  girl — beautiful  as  a 
houri,  and  mischievous  as  the  elves  of  queen 


Mab,  came  along  on  tip-toe,  and  lifting  the  chair 
set  it  noiselessly  one  side.  I  saw  her  do  it, — 
perhaps  not  another  scholar  in  school  did ;  for 
the  seats  were  fronted  to  desks  on  the  wall,  and 
the  backs  of  the  scholars  were  all  to  the  master. 

When  the  prayer  was  through,  the  master  as 
usual  sat  down,  but  this  time  he  sat  on  the  floor. 
The  whole  school  burst  into  laughter.  It  was 
their  time.  He  rose  livid  with  wrath.  About 
the  wings  of  his  nostrils,  and  the  corners  of  his 
lips,  there  was  a  pale  streak — the  blood  had  fled 
from  the  skin.  It  changed  his  appearance  strange- 
ly. To  look  at  him  one  would  have  thought  he 
never  could  pray.  He  frightened  me,  for  I  had, 
as  I  supposed,  studied  all  phases  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  I  had  seen  nothing  that  looked  like 
this  before.  His  eye,  usually  cold  and  gray, 
flashed  like  a  meteor  across  a  January  sky — pale 
but  luminous — darting  its  ray  in  all  directions. 
He  took  in  every  scholar  at  a  glance  ;  his  voice 
at  length  called  me. 

"  Jacobus," — he  always  called  me  by  a  Latin 
name — "  Come  to  me  !  Who  pulled  my  chair, 
whilst  I  was  at  prayer  ?" 

"  That's  a  rhyme  !"  cried  a  little  curly  head  on 
one  of  the  low  seats.  <:  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  I. 
"  Do  you  know  ?"  (:  Certainly,  sir  !"  "  Who 
was  it  ?"  "  I  cannot  tell,  sir."  t;  Then,  sir,  hold 
out  your  hand!"  I  did  so,  and  taking  a  heavy 
ruler,  made  of  cherry,  he  clasped  my  fingers, 
bent  them  back,  so  as  to  elevate  the  palm,  he 
raised  himself  on  to  his  tip-toes,  and  swinging 
the  ruler  in  the  air,  brought  it  on  to  my  hand 
with  all  his  might.  A  blister  instantly  followed. 
"  There,  sir  !    Take  that !" 

I  went  to  my  seat,  shed  not  a  tear.  I  never 
yet  cried  for  my  own  sorrows.  And  the  school 
was  dismissed.  Within  fifteen  minutes  the  poor 
man  would  have  given  all  he  was  worth  — to  be 
able  to  recall  that  blow.  It  was  too  late.  I  went 
to  school  in  the  morning,  took  my  seat,  but  got 
no  lesson.  I  could  get  none.  He  had  severed 
the  link  that  bound  us.  We  were  twain.  I  flour- 
ished no  more  under  his  regime.  His  blow  hurt 
my  heart  worse  than  my  hand.  I  could  no  longer 
love  him,  for  he  had  doubted  me,  and  from  the 
earliest  hour  of  my  ability  to  think  to  this  time, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  my  heart  true  to 
those  who  doubt  me.  I  shrink  instinctively  from 
all  such.  At  the  end  of  the  term  we  parted.  The 
old  man  wept — but  the  little  houri  loved  me : 


Wanted— A  Water-Cure  Establishment  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire.  The  intelligent  citizens  of  Dover 
and  vicinity  are  greatly  in  want  of  a  Water-Cure 
physician ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  most  liberal 
support  will  be  given  to  a  competent  practitioner.  Do- 
ver is  only  three  miles  frem  Great  Fall3,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  South  Berwick,  Salmon 
Falls,  New  Market,  Exeter — all  manufacturing  places  ; 
and  is  within  twelve  miles  of  Portsmouth.  The  water 
is  pure  and  soft,  and  the  place  accessible  from  every 
direction  by  innumerable  railroads.  Besides,  the  peo- 
ple are  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  hydropathy.  Mr. 
J.  Perkins,  of  Dover,  once  a  patient  under  Water 
Treatment,  will  give  any  farther  information  that  may 
be  desired. 
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TWELVE  CASES  IN  MIDWIFERY. 

WITH  DETAILS  OF  TREATMENT. 

BY  JOEL  SHEW,   M.  D. 

Early  in  1843  I  commenced  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  using  water  as  the  great  remedial 
agent  in  the  art.  The  new  method,  invaluable 
as  it  is,  had  not  been  adopted  in  this  branch  of 
medicine  in  the  old  country  ;  and  it  being  at  that 
time  wholly  unknown  in  America,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  acting  without  precedent.  I  had, 
it  is  true,  the  example  of  the  aborigines  of  our 
own  country,  and  that  of  the  savage  nations 
generally ;  but  the  constitutions  of  these,  be  it 
remembered,  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  metropolis.  We  may  do 
much,  I  am  aware,  to  harden  the  constitutions  of 
our  delieate  females ;  and  to  ascertain  by  what 
means,  and  to  what  extent,  this  may  be  ac- 
complished in  reference  to  matters  of  childbirth, 
has  been  the  object  of  my  most  earnest  study. 
To  what  degree  I  have  succeeded,  facts  alone 
may  determine. 

I  propose,  then,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
give  twelve  cases  of  parturition,  in  illustration 
of  the  effects  of  Water-treatment.  These  cases,  I 
conclude,  present  a  very  fair  average  of  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  treatment  generally.  Certain 
I  am  that  I  have  no  desire  to  mislead  people  in 
so  important  a  matter.  I  ask  only  a  candid  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  as  they  occur,  the  truth 
of  which  any  one  interested  may  readily  learn,  by 
by  conversing  with  those  who  have  submitted 
themselves  to  the  new  treatment. 

CASE    I, 

July  15,  1850.— This  is  the  case  of  a  very 
worthy  and  intelligent  lady  who  resided  in 
our  establishment,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
delicate  health,  and  scrofulous  tendency.  She 
bathed  through  her  whole  period,  and  paid  toler- 
able regard  to  diet,  but  was  too  much  en- 
cumbered with  domestic  duties  to  allow  of  suit- 
able exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  was  her 
second  pregnancy. 

She  came  to  labor  very  suddenly  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  above  date— 4abor  lasting  only  about 
half  an  hour.  The  pains  were  exceedingly  se- 
vere. The  presentation  of  the  child  was  an  ob- 
scure one,  but  I  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the 
feet  foremost,  and  then,  by  arranging  success- 
ively the  body  and  the  head  in  a  proper  position, 
I  met  with  no  serious  obstacle  in  effecting  the 
delivery.  The  after-birth  came  away  in  a  short 
time,  with  very  little  manual  aid.  Cold  wet 
cloths  were  at  once  placed  over  the  abdomen, 
genitals,  and  thighs,  and  often  renewed.  There 
were  some  after-pains.  After  resting  half  an  hour, 
the  patient  was  raised  as  she  desired,  placed  in  a 
hip-bath,  and  thoroughly  washed  all  over  with 
water,  temperature  of  the  Croton,  and  which  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  she  designated  as  "  heav- 
enly." A  folded  wet  sheet  was  placed  about 
her  body,  and  being  left  in  a  condition  which 
would  not  allow  of  her  becoming  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  she  soon  slept  sweetly.  She  had 
also  slept  somewhat  before  the  bath.     Changing 
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the  wet  application  from  time  to  time,  she  ob- 
tained a  very  good  night's  rest. 

The  next  day  she  used  the  wet  applications 
according'  to  her  feelings  of  comfort,  and  was 
washed  four  times  thoroughly  from  head  to  foot 
in  a  hip-bath.  Immediately  after  the  first  bath, 
early  in  the  morning,  she  satin  a  rocking-chair, 
had  water  brought  to  her,  and  then  washed  her 
infant,  unaided,  with  her  own  hands,  because  no 
one  could  perform  this  important  duty  so  well 
as  herself:  she  continued  so  to  do  daily  from 
the  first. 

She  was  herself  bathed  three  or  four  times 
daily  until  she  was  perfectly  recovered,  which 
was  in  a  very  short  time.  She  sat  up  four  hours 
the  first  day,  and  so  onward.  Her  infant  did 
remarkably  well. 

CASE    II. 

About  midsummer,  1847,  this  same  lady  was 
confined,  under  my  care.  Not  long  before  the 
beginning  of  pregnancy  at  that  time,  she  had  suf- 
fered from  a  very  severe  attack  of  fever :  but 
by  dint  of  perseverance  in  good  habits,  she  got 
along  very  well  through  the  period,  though  the 
labor  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  perineum  became 
torn.  There  was  likewise  some  trouble  from 
swelling-  of  the  breasts.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  she  was  able  to  sit  up,  walked 
out  very  soon,  and  on  the  whole  recovered  re- 
markably well.  The  sitting-bath  and  wet  com- 
presses had  evidently  a  very  salutary  effect  in 
healing  the  perineum ;  the  child  also  thrived 
well.  This  lady  had  been  some  years,  for  the 
most  part,  a  vegetarian,  and  drinks  neither  tea 
nor  coffee. 

CASE    III. 

July  31st,  1850. — A  lady  friend  in  a  healthy 
part  of  the  country  was  confined  the  tenth  time 
at  this  date.  She  ate  no  flesh-meat  during  preg- 
nancy; the  diet  was  entirely  vegetable,  including 
the  different  kinds  of  berries  and  fruits  in  their 
season;  her  drink  pure  water  only. 

Living  thus,  she  was  able  to  attend  to  the  dairy, 
making  her  own  butter,  and  performing  all  the 
cooking  herself  for  a  family  of  eleven  persons, 
up  to  the  very  day  of  confinement. 

Labor  commenced  in  the  evening,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  recommendation  of  her  husband,  she. 
was  sponged  over  the  whole  surface  with  cold 
spring  water,  and  soon  after  took  a  cold  sitting 
bath.  In  about  an  hour  after  this  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  fine  plump  boy  weighing  ten  pounds. 
After  resting  a  little  and  being  somewhat  fa- 
tigued and  suffering  some  pain,  her  husband 
proposed  another  ablution,  to  which  she  readily 
consented.  After  this  she  slept  well  till  sun-rise 
the  next  morning.  The  wet  girdle  had  been 
worn  nights  some  time  previous  to  labor,  and 
was  continued  about  a  week  after  it. 

The  first  morning  she  was  washed  all  over, 
and  felt  very  comfortable  after  it.  She  partook 
of  rye-bread  toast  and  blue-berries,  with  water 
for  drink ;  this  was  her  whole  breakfast,  and  her 
appetite  was  good.   At  night  she  took  a  sitz  bath 


for  five  minutes,  the  chill  taken  off  the  water, 
then  sponged  the  body  and  retired  to  rest ;  she 
slept  well  all  night.  She  had  no  nurse  but  her 
husband. 

The  second  morning  she  complained  of  no 
pain ;  followed  the  course  of  the  preceding  day, 
namely,  the  bathing  of  the  body  and  the  sitz 
bath  washing ;  partook  of  unleavened  wheat  meal 
cakes  for  breakfast,  with  good  ripe  berries;  for 
dinner,  corn  bread  with  berries;  supper,  dry  toast 
made  of  brown  bread,  with  blue-berries;  no  drink 
at  any  time  but  the  best  of  pure  cold  water. 
The  third  morning  she  walked  about  the  room ; 
helped  to  bathe  herself;  appetite  good,  food  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  day  previous ;  spent  a  large 
share  of  the  day  sewing;  sitz  bath  washing  as 
usual  at  night.  The  fourth  day  she  was  able  to 
bathe  and  dress  herself,  partook  of  meals  with 
the  family,  and  kept  about  house  all  day. 

From  this  time  forward  she  took  the  entire 
care  of  her  child ;  neither  mother  nor  child  have 
taken  one  particle  of  medicine,  nor  any  herb 
drinks  of  any  kind  or  name,  and  both  have  been 
perfectly  well  and  regular  in  all  their  habits  up 
to  this  time,  it  being  two  months  since  the  birth. 
All  that  the  child  has  ever  had  was  two  or  three 
tea-spoonfulls  of  cold  water  at  the  time  of  its 
birth;  after  which  it  was  put  to  the  breast.  I  ought 
to  mention  that  the  child  has  also  from  the  very 
first  been  washed  every  morning  in  water  made 
slightly  tepid. 

CASE  IV. 

This  is  the  case  of  a  newly  married  lady  of 
this  city,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  nervous 
temperament,  studious  habits,  and  highly  sensi- 
tive but  well-balanced  mind.  She  had  been  for 
years  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  South,  and 
suffered  very  much  with  dyspepsia.  She  had 
followed  water-treatment,  pretty  thoroughly  one 
year  before  she  became  pregnant.  The  first  four 
months  of  this  period,  it  being  the  winter  season 
she  took  the  sitting-bath  an  half-hour  every 
morning  in  cold  water,  and  after  it  bathed  the 
whole  body.  During  the  day,  she  wore  a  large 
v/et  girdle,  covering  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body, 
always  during  the  day  re-wetting  it  before  it  be- 
came dry  ;  at  night  it  was  left  off. 

She  experienced  at  first  much  trouble  from 
nausea  and  prostration. 

By  the  use  of  the  wet  girdle,  the  sitting-bath, 
and  general  washing,  in  connection  with  absti- 
nence— for  she  passed  whole  days  eating  not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  a  Boston  cracker  in  the 
twenty-four  hours — she  soon  got  the  mastery  of 
her  stomach  sickness,  and  other  troubles. 

After  the  first  four  months  she  took  the  half- 
hour  sitting-bath  and  general  washing  three 
times  daily,  and  wore  the  large  wet  girdle  as 
before.  She  was  active  in  her  habits,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  appeared  in  as  good 
health  as  ever  in  her  life  before.  She  remained 
in  the  city  until  the  summer,  and  then  left  for 
the  country. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1850,  as  she  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  city  to  make 
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ready  for  her  approaching  confinement,  under 
my  care,  she  met  with  a  fall.  This  brought  on 
labor  some  weeks  earlier,  as  she  supposed,  than  it 
should  have  been.  It  was  rather  severe,  lasting 
twenty-four  hours.  She  took  ether,  as  is  the 
custom  with  many  in  New  England,  where  she 
was — an  unnatural  and  injurious  practice  as  I 
regard  it  to  be.  Her  child  was  born  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  soon  after  mid- 
night. During  labor  she  ate  nothing,  bathed 
a  number  of  times,  and  took  clysters  of  water, 
all  of  which  served  to  refresh  the  system. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  birth  she  was 
helped  into  the  tub;  sat  some  ten  minutes  in  the 
water,  and  was  washed  over  the  whole  surface. 
She  could  easily  have  borne  her  weight.  The 
wet  girdle  was  applied  and  other  cooling  fo- 
mentations, after  which  she  slept  soundly  til' 
morning'. 

She  was  then  bathed  again,  as  before,  and 
after  this  washed  her  infant  herself,  and  dressed 
it  the  first  time,  and  thereafter  continued  daily 
to  take  the  care  of  it. 

She  took  daily,  three  baths  in  the  wash-tub, 
the  water  always  at  about  70°F.,  and  continued 
to  wear  the  wet  girdle  and  compresses  night 
and  day  the  whole  of  the  first  two  weeks. 

The  first  day  she  sat  up  half  an  hour  besides 
taking  the  baths.  She  could  easily  have  re- 
mained up  a  large  share  of  the  time,  but  being 
among  those  who  knew  nothing  of  water-treat- 
ment, she  preferred  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The 
second  day  she  sat  up  an  hour,  and  felt  well  and 
strong.  The  first  and  second  days  she  ate 
almost  nothing.  The  third  day  she  was  up  all 
the  time,  and  took  her  meals  with  the  family. 
The  fourth  day  she  walked  out  and  visited  two 
families  near.  The  fifth  day  she  carried  her 
child  in  her  arms,  walking  with  perfect  ease  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  feeling  no  fatigue.  During 
the  first  days  she  had  some  trouble  with  swelling 
of  the  breasts.  Cold  water  was  poured  upon  them 
a  good  deal  and  wet  compresses  worn.  She  also 
persevered  much  in  drawing  them  herself  with 
the  tobacco  pipe,  and  by  these  means  conquered 
the  difficulties  readily.  In  three  weeks  she  was 
able  to  travel  alone  with  her  infant,  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  this  city.  She  came 
first  about  four  miles  in  a  stage  coach,  thence 
by  railroad  to  the  steamboat,  thence  over  night 
to  the  city,  and  then  rode  nearly  or  quite  three 
miles  over  the  rough  pavements  in  the  morning 
to  her  city  home,  it  being  just  three  weeks  to  a 
day  from  the  birth  of  her  infant. 

This  worthy  and  intelligent  lady  remarked 
that  she  considered  it  her  duty  to  make  known 
to  the  world  her  experience  in  the  water-treat- 
ment. She  said  "  that  many  suppose  they  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  new 
method,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  a  physician  who  is  competent  to 
practise  it.  But,"  she  continued,  "  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  the  whole  United  States  who  may 
not  readily  learn  as  much  about  it  as  I  myself 
did.  I  gained  all  my  knowledge  from  books,  and 
had  never  for  once  conversed  with  any  one  who 
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had  gone  through  with  the  treatment  in  child- 
birth." Great  good  must  necessarily  be  accom- 
plished if  women  will  but  read,  understand, 
and  practise,  carefully  and  intelligently,  for 
themselves." 

case  v. 

A  lady  of  delicate  health  and  small  stature, 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  came  to  our  establish- 
ment in  the  autumn  of  1850,  to  be  confined  with 
her  first  child.  On  the  5th  of  November,  con- 
sidering herself  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of 
confinement,  she  went  by  my  permission,  in 
company  with  her  husband,  to  hear  Jenny  Lind 
at  Tripler  Hall.  She  slept  well  daring  the 
night  after  the  concert,  and  at  six  the  next  morn- 
ing she  was  awakened  by  pains  resembling  labor. 
These  increased  gradually  until  her  child  was 
born,  a  little  after  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  her 
labor  being  on  the  whole  an  easy  one. 

Two  hours  after  the  delivery  she  was  taken 
up  and  bathed  thoroughly  in  a  sitting-bath  tub, 
the  water  at  70°  degrees.  Being  delicate,  it 
caused  her  a  good  deal  of  shivering  at  the  time  ; 
but  this  amounted  to  no  harm,  and  usually  occurs 
during  a  number  of  the  first  baths  after  delive- 
ry. At  evening  she  was  again  bathed  as 
before,  and  slept  well  during  night.  Cold  wet 
compresses  were  used  freely,  as  according  to  our 
custom  in  such  cases. 

The  second  clay,  and  onward,  she  was  bathed 
four  times — before  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and 
on  going  to  rest.  She  was  able,  also,  to  sit  up 
more  or  less  daily,  and  the  first  three  days  went 
on  in  all  respects  apparently  well. 

The  fourth  day,  in  the  afternoon,  there  occurred 
a  circumstance  of  ominous  character,  such  as 
I  hope  it  may  be  my  lot  seldom  to  encounter.  I 
refer  to  the  coming  on  of  that  most  fearful  malady 
— puerperal  fever — the  puerperal  plague,  as  it 
has  been  appropriately  called.  The  patient  was 
already  somewhat  feverish,  which  was  caused 
probably  by  the  new  excitement  of  milk  in  her 
system. 

At  the  same  time  some  relatives  came  to  "see 
her,  it  being  the  first  time  of  their  visiting  her  after 
the  birth.  They  were  in  high  glee,  joking,  talk- 
ing, laughing,  and  making  all  manner  of  fun  for 
a  considerable  time.  All  this  transpired  without 
my  knowledge. 

At  the  edge  of  evening,  I  found  the  patient 
in  a  most  terrific  fever  ;  her  flesh  was  very  hot, 
face  flushed,  pains  in  the  back,  abdomen,  and 
head;  the  pulse  full  and  throbbing  at  140  per 
minute.  Judge  my  surprise  at  these  pheno- 
mena, knowing  as  I  did  that  the  patient  had  been 
remarkably  well  in  the  morning  ;  I  had  not  yet 
learned  of  the  excitement  she  had  undergone 
during  the  afternoon. 

It  is  evident  enough,  I  think,  that  under  such 
circumstances,  some  powerful  and  decided 
means  must  be  resorted  to ;  otherwise,  the  dis- 
ease might  proceed  so  rapidly  as  to  destroy  the 
patient's  life,  and  that  too  possibly  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

We  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving  her 


a  thorough  ablution  in  water,  a  little  tepid  at  first. 
She  was  then  placed  in  a  heavy  linen  sheet  but 
moderately  wrung  from  cold  water,  and  packed 
loosely  with  but  little  covering.  The  object  of  these 
applications  was,  gradually  to  cool  the  system, 
to  bring  down  the  pulse  as  soon  as  might  be 
to  its  natural  standard,  to  arrest  the  inflam- 
mation that  was  already  going  on  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  to  quell  the  pains.  The  wet  sheet  was 
changed  every  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Gradu- 
ally the  pulse  became  less  frequent,  and  the  pains 
less,  till  midnight,  when  we  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  pulse  permanently  down  to  eighty, 
and  the  pains  were  quite  gone.  The  wet  sheet 
was  then  folded  each  way,  making  it  four  double, 
and  placed  about  the  patient's  body,  from  the 
arms  downwards ;  in  this  she  was  to  sleep  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  having  just  covering 
enough  to  keep  her  comfortable.  But  if  she 
should  become  wakeful  from  pain  or  feverishness, 
the  husband  was  to  renew  it.  that  is,  re-wet  it  in 
cold  water,  and  as  often  as  necessary.  Once  or 
twice  only  it  was  changed  before  morning. 

The  reader  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
danger  and  the  tearfulness  of  this  most  awful 
disease,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  anxiety  I 
felt  when  I  first  found  this  patient  with  the 
attack  upon  her.  He  may  judge,  too,  something 
of  my  feelings,  when,  by  midnight,  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  pulse  down  to  80,  and 
quelling  all  fever  and  pain. 

The  next  morning  the  patient  appeared  in  all 
respects  well,  but  somewhat  weak  and  not  a 
little  blanched.  She  got  along  afterwards  in  all 
respects  perfectly  well. 

In  a  very  short  time — I  do  not  now  remember 
in  how  many  days  after  the  birth — she  com- 
menced walking  out  carefully,  and  riding  in  the 
city  to  improve  her  strength,  with  a  view  of  re- 
turning home  as  soon  as  circumstances  might 
warrant. 

When  her  infant  was  nineteen  days  old.  feel- 
ing in  all  respects  strong  and  well — as  much  so 
perhaps  as  ever  in  her  life — she  proceeded,  in 
company  with  a  female  attendant,  on  her  jour- 
ney homeward,  about  three  hundred  miles. 

I  should  remark  that  this  patient  was  always 
of  weak,  nervous,  and  delicate  constitution.  She 
had  had  a  miscarriage  three  years  before  this 
confinement,  which  weakened  her  a  good  deal. 
During  this  second  pregnancy  she  adopted 
the  water-treatment  under  my  directions,  but 
was  obliged  to  use,  both  for  bathing  and 
drinking  as  well  as  other  purposes,  very  hard 
limy  water — a  circumstance  considerably  against 
her.  She  experienced  numerous  little  ailments, 
but  on  the  whole  got  along  very  well. 

CASE    VI. 

Nov.  8lh,  1850. — A  lady  residing  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  of  small  stature,  tolerably  good  con- 
stitution, nervous  temperament,  and  I  should 
judge  about  twenty-five  or  six  years  of  age,  gave 
birth  to  her  third  child  near  midnight  of  the 
above  date.  Having  suffered  a  good  deal  at  her  <S 
last    preceding    confinement,  particularly  with 
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after-pains,  she  had  resolved  at  this  time  to 
adopt  the  water-treatment. 

Very  soon  after  the  birth,  the  placenta  having 
been  expelled  soon  after  the  child,  the  most  fear- 
ful after-pains  commenced,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  the  patient  had  suffered  before  ;  and  she  had 
doubtless,  as  many  have,  experienced  incom- 
parably more  pain  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
than  before  it.  This  is  all  unnatural  and  wrong, 
and  would  not  be,  if  human  beings  had  from 
the  first  always  obeyed  the  physical  laws.  But 
is  there  no  method  by  which  these  pains — terri- 
ble and  persistent  as  they  often  are — may  be 
prevented  ?  Certainly,  if  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands may  be  taken  as  a  guide.  No  drugs  can  do 
it.  Suppose  we  give  strong  opiates,  as  some  few 
of  the  more  stupid  practitioners  may  yet  some- 
times do,  we  may  allay  the  pains  somewhat  for 
the  time.  But  who  does  not  know  that  the  pains 
are  in  the  end  made  worse?  And  what  havoc  does 
such  treatment  make  with  the  nervous  system  ? 
But  fortunately,  physicians  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  abandoned  this  practice. 

The  patients  are  told  that  these  pains  are 
natural,  and  that  they  must  bear  them  as  well 
they  can.  But  I  myself  take  a  different  view 
of  the  matter,  and  for  this  reason :  we  everywhere 
observe  that  with  the  most  healthy  and  robust 
persons,  and  especially  in  cases  of  first  chil- 
dren, no  after-pains  worth  mentioning  are  ex- 
perienced. 

I  hold  moreover  that  these  pains,  occurring  as 
they  do  in  persons  possessing  constitutions  more 
or  less  depraved,  may  as  a  general  fact  by  proper 
treatment  be  prevented. 

In  the  case  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  we 
helped  the  patient  into  the  wash-tub — having  the 
back  elevated  two  or  three  inches  by  a  block  of 
wood,  she  sitting  in  it  with  the  feet  outside,  and 
there  being  a  couple  of  pails  of  tepid  water  in  it. 
She  was  rubbed  for  a  long  time — say  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  all  pain  was  removed.  A 
large  heavy  sheet  was  then  folded  both  ways, 
making  it  four  double,  and  laid  upon  the  bed ;  on 
this  she  was  placed,  after  which  it  was  folded 
about  her,  reaching  from  the  arms  to  the  knees. 
The  application  caused  a  good  deal  of  shivering, 
but  as  I  told  her,  the  more  shivering  the  less  fain, 
she  bore  it  patiently.  She  was  covered  so  as  to 
make  her  in  a  reasonable  time  comfortable,  and 
there  was  I  believe  moderately  warm  applica- 
tions made  to  the  feet. 

This  being  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  night, 
I  directed  that  if  the  pains  should  again  come  on, 
as  they  probably  would,  she  should  be  rubbed  as 
before  a  long  time  in  the  shallow  bath,  have  the 
wet  sheet  renewed,  use  the  wet  towels  about  the 
abdomen  and  genitals,  as  we  always  do  without 
exception  in  such  cases,  and  to  repeat  these 
processes  without  any  reference  to  hours  or  time 
of  day,  as  might  be  needed  to  keep  off  the  pains. 
Once  only  before  morning  was  it  necessary  to 
repeat  them,  and  she  enjoyed  on  the  whole  a 
good  half  night's  rest  in  the  folded  wet  sheet. 
In  the  morning  another  bath  was  taken,  when 


she  found  herself  very  comfortable  and,  withal, 
strong. 

This  patient  being  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  my  home,  I  saw  her  I  think  but  twice  after 
the  birth.  She  bathed  three  or  four  times  daily, 
used  the  wet  compresses  freely,  and  took  injec- 
tions according  to  need;  and  suffered  almost 
nothing  with  after-pains.  She  kept  her  strength 
well,  and  sat  up  to  rest  herself  more  or  less 
every  day. 

The  third  or  fourth  night — the  latter  I  think 
it  was — she  was  a  good  deal  wakeful  from  fever. 
Seeing  her  in  the  morning, I  directed  the  bath  and 
folded  wet  sheet  as  before,  which  at  once  subdued 
all  unfavorable  symptoms.  Had  she  resorted  to 
them  in  the  night  time,  as  often  as  the  symptoms 
might  have  demanded,  she  would  have  obtained 
a  good  night's  rest. 

All  things  considered,  our  intelligent  patient 
found  a  vast  difference  between  water-treatment 
and  that  to  which  she  had  been  before  subjected ; 
and  she  was  well  rewarded  for  the  heroism,  self- 
denial,  and  perseverance  which  she  manifested 
at  and  before  the  time  of  her  confinement. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WATER  CURE,  HOW  FAR  USEFUL. 

BY   E.    A.    KITTREDGE,    M.D. 

"  I  can  easily  conceive  how  water  may  cure  a 
fever,  but' it  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  it  will  cure 
dyspepsia,  and  such  kind  of  diseases !"  said  a 
friend  to  me  the  other  day.  My  reply  was, "  Sup- 
posing your  child  was  addicted  to  stealing,  what 
would  be  your  remedy  ?" 

"  Why,  by  instilling  into  him  the  principles  of 
Christianity." 

Very  well,  supposing  he  was  a  profane  swearer 
and  blasphemer  ? 

"  Well,  I  should  do  the  same." 

If  licentious  ? 

"  Why  of  course  the  remedy  would  be  like 
the  others." 

But  supposing  he  was  a  murderer,  or  a  pirate, 
or  an  incendiary,  or  all  of  these  combined,  then 
what  would  you  do  ? 

"  Make  him  a  Christian  as  soon  as  possible,  if 
I  could,  as  this  is  the  only  cure  for  a  bad  life 
that  is  known  to  be  of  any  radical  importance." 

But  why  not  whip  him, "and  scourge  him; 
confine  him,  and  torture  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ? 
By  doing  violence  to  his  physical  laws,  he  has 
done  alls  orts  of  wrong ;  is  it  not  meet  that  you 
should  do  the  same  to  him  ? 

"  Because  whipping  him,  &c,  will  only  tend 
to  harden  him  in  his  sin  and  make  a  bad  matter 
worse ;  besides,  it  is  no  excuse  for  me  to  do 
wrong  because  my  child  has.  Whipping  a  child 
into  Christianity  would  be  a  fruitless  task ;  be- 
sides the  attempt  would  make  the  parent  a 
sinner,  if  not  so  before." 

Well  sir,  then  why  whip  and  torture  physical 
nature,  and  why  not  cure  the  dyspepsia  or  any 
other  disease  by  the  same  reformatory  means 
that  you  would  use  to  cure  a  fever  ? 

What  is  the  definition  of  disease  ? 


According  to  Webster,  it  is  "  to  interrupt  or 
impair  any  or  all  the  natural  functions  of  the 
several  organs  of  the  living  body." 

As  sin,  theologically  speaking,  affects  our 
moral  nature,  so  sin,  physiologically  speaking, 
affects  our  organic  or  physical  nature. 

And  if  the  same  remedy  holds  good  in  all 
cases  of  moral  disease,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  should  it  not  hold  good  in  cases 
of  organic  or  physical  disease  ? 

Again,  I  say,  if  it  will  cure  a  fever — and 
almost  everybody,  doctors  and  all,  admit  this 
now — why  not  any  disease?  Is  a  fever  any 
thing  more  or  less  than  an  evidence  of  inter- 
rupted, impaired  natural  function  ? 

And  surely,  if  it  is,  dyspepsia  is  more  so,  at 
least  we  have  ten  times  the  evidence  in  the 
latter  case,  as  the  veriest  simpleton  knows  that 
over-eating  and  drinking  and  other  violations  of 
hygienic  law  always  precede  dyspepsia — as  in 
fact  it  does  every  other  disease. 

Now  what  is  hydropathy  or  water-cure  ? 

It  is  simply  this.  It  proposes  to  take  man 
from  the  false  conditions  in  which  he  is  wallow- 
ing, and  make  him  live  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  his  being  and  health,  believing  the  scripture 
to  be  as  applicable  in  the  physically  sick  man's 
case  as  in  the  morally  sick  one's. 

"  As  in  sin  all  have  died,  so  in  righteousness 
shall  all  be  made  alive." 

In  other  words,  you  must  remove  the  cause  of 
the  disease  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  before  you  can  hope  to  do  anything ;  and 
having  done  this,  in  both  cases,  where  there  is 
anything  to  build  on,  there  is  a  power  within 
that  will  do  the  rest. 

Where  there  is  great  weakness  in  either  case, 
and  the  victim  of  false  conditions  will  yield  to 
the  tempter,  or  thinks  he  must,  why  he  must  be 
helped,  not  whipped. 

It  is  the  gentle  admonition,  the  word  of  encour- 
agement, the  kindly  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  that 
nature  wants,  not  the  scolding,  or  pricking,  or 
spurring,  and  certainly  not  burning  or  poisoning. 

"  If  a  man  ask  ye  for  bread,  would  you  give 
him  a  stone  ?" 

If  Nature  ask  you  for  a  gentle  lift,  would  you 
give  her  a  kick  or  a  cut  ? 

Long  continued  violation  of  the  laws,  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual,  is  the  cause  of  all 
disease.  And  long  continued  perseverance  in 
the  way  of  well  doing  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  recover  our  health.  And  if  the  re-cu- 
perative  power  within  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
diseased  action,  you  may  be  sure  she  will  be 
still  more  unable,  if  thwarted  and  obstructed 
with  "  medicines."  Violated  law  can  never  be 
atoned  for  by  using  drugs,  and  artificial  stimu- 
lants are  poor  substitutes  indeed  for  wasted 
strength. 

No,  no,  my  friends  ;  be  not  deceived  by  such 
shallow  tricks,  such  insults  to  the  God  within 
you ;  do  no  more  evil  that  good  may  come,  but 
put  your  trust  in  the  water  of  life  and  health, 
which,  with  air,  exercise,  diet,  and  such  like,  will 
do  all  for  you  it  is  possible  to  do  for  gqgd. 
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Let  those  who  will,  take  the  nauseous  drugs  ; 
I  tell  you,  that  that  passage  means  something 
which  says — "You  cannot  touch  pitch  and  not 
be  defiled."  Leave  therefore  the  unclean  things 
to  those  who  delight  in  'em,  and  touch  not,  taste 
not,  and  handle  not  drugs  of  any  kind. 


CASES  IN  WATER-CURE. 

BY    S.    ROGERS,    M.    D. 

CASE    IV. — PNEUMONIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
LUNGS. 

6th  7)io.,  21s;,  1850. — Male  patient,  age  about 
thirty;  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  thin,  slender  form. 
Not  far  from  two  years  ago  raised  considerable 
blood  from  the  lungs,  which  was  followed  by 
loss  of  strength.  During  some  time  previous  to 
this  haemorrhage,  shower-baths  were  daily  taken, 
and  the  patient  subjected  to  long-continued  men- 
tal and  physical  exertion.  A  day  or  two  previous 
to  the  bleeding,  chloroform  was  inhaled.  This 
completed  the  list  of  exciting  causes.  Many 
physicians  and  dentists  administer  this  destroyer 
of  sensation  with  as  little  concern  as  they  would 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  I  believe  it  to  be  always 
injurious,  and  to  those  of  weak,  diseased,  or  con- 
gested conditions  of  the  viscera,  it  is  sometimes 
fatal. 

Since  the  haemorrhage  referred  to,  this  patient 
has  seldom  been  entirely  free  from  a  cough,  pain, 
and  oppression  of  the  chest,  viscid  and  mucous 
expectoration,  containing  now  and  then  specks 
of  substance  closely  resembling  tubercles  ;  cold 
feet  and  hands,  and  occasionally  indigestion. 

This  patient  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  after  undue  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure on  the  17th  inst.,  was  attacked  with  all 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  By  the 
use  of  some  mild  medicines  and  frequent  baths, 
the  inflammation  was  somewhat  controlled  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  but  the  disease  gradually  increased, 
and  the  patient  was  brought  to  Worcester  this 
morning. 

I  find  the  pulse  now  (11,  a.  m.,)  small  and 
quick,  beating  at  95  per  minute.  Tongue  thickly 
furred  with  white,  except  the  tip  ;  pain  in  the 
head,  chest,  leins,  and  limbs  above  the  ankles  ; 
also  much  soreness  and  lameness  of  limbs  ;  res- 
piration hurried,  oppressive,  and  slightly  crep- 
itous  ;  articulation  interrupted  ;  cough  frequent, 
straining,  and  accompanied  by  much  viscid  sputa?. 

Treatment. — Full  wet  sheet  pack  forty-five 
minutes,  followed  by  shallow  bath  at  75°  F., 
with  much  pouring  of  water  over  the  head  and 
body.  In  fevers,  I  usually  have  the  patient  re- 
tain the  sheet  about  the  body  while  taking  the 
bath.  There  is  a  better  evolution  of  heat,  and 
less  tendency  to  shiver.  Coughing  was  induced 
by  entrance  to  the  cold  pack,  but  was  counter- 
acted by  a  few  swallows  of  ice  water.  Cooling 
wet  bandage  kept  constantly  about  the  loins. 
Another  packing  to  be  ta,ken  at  3,  and  one  at 
6,  p.  M. 

22rf. — Patient  rested   quite  well  last    night, 
and  seems  more  comfortable  in  every  respect 
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this  morninrr.     At  9  last  evening,  a  double  half  i 
pack  was  taken,  and  after  a  thorough  shallow  \ 
bath,  wet  bandages  covered  with  dry  ones  were  j 
put  upon  each  limb  for  the  night.     At  midnight 
was  packed  again,  and  again  at  4  a.m.     Much 
less  pain  and  soreness  in  limbs  and  loins.     No 
change  in  appearance  of  tongue.     Pulse  full, 
compressible,  and  not  so  frequent  as  yesterday. 
Expectoration  the  same. 

9  P.  M. — Find  patient  more  feverish.  Pulse  85. 
Some  inclination  to  cough.  Sputa  slightly 
streaked  with  blood.  Has  been  packed  but 
once  since  morning.  Use  full  injection  at  70° 
F.  now. 

23c?. — Patient  quite  feverish  and  weak  this 
morning.  At  10  last  evening,  a  folded  wet 
sheet  covering  the  whole  trunk  induced  sleep, 
which  lasted  till  midnight ;  was  then  bathed  and 
slept  quite  well  till  morning.  Treatment  this 
morning  consists  of  two  dripping  sheets  in  suc- 
cession. They  increase  the  strength  and  re- 
duce the  heat.  Less  tendency  to  cough  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Pulse  84,  weak  and  com- 
pressible. Has  taken  no  nourishment  since  the 
17th,  except  occasionally  a  little  arrow-root  tea, 
orange  juice,  and  lemonade. 

4  P.  M. — Patient  comparatively  free  from  suf- 
fering, though  the  pulse  is  95.  Has  had  several 
dripping  sheets  to-day  and  compresses  upon  the 
chest  often  changed.  The  double  packing 
sheet  now  used,  and  pouring  head  bath  while  in 
the  pack.  Remained  twenty  minutes  in  the 
pack  ;  followed  it  with  dripping  sheet,  and  with- 
out wiping  returned  agaia  to  the  pack.  Used 
cold  water  for  wetting  the  sheets,  without  pro- 
ducing any  cough,  or  sensations  of  chilliness. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  sheets  were  opened  and 
a  double  wet  compress  placed  upon  the  whole 
exposed  surface.  Cold  water  constantly  applied 
to  the  head,  which  was  at  the  time  cool,  and 
pulse  natural.  Within  twenty  minutes  after  live, 
last  application,  the  patient  was  in  a  profuse 
'perspiration.  Dripping  sheet  again  used,  fol- 
lowed by  copious  injection  of  water  at  70°  F. 
Auscultatory  signs  good ;  pulse  natural ;  entire 
freedom  from  pain. 

24th — Patient  slept  well  during  the  last  night, 
and  is  this  morning  apparently  free  from  disease. 
Pulse  natural ;  strength  better  than  yesterday.  As 
a  rule,  water-cure  patients  are  always  stronger 
\  immediately  after  the  abatement  of  the  fever. 
Patient  advised  to  wear  the  wet  compress  con- 
stantly upon  the  chest,  and  take  two  or  three 
dripping  sheets  daily,  till  the  full  restoration  of 
health  and  strength.  Good  appetite,  which  may 
be  moderately  indulged ;  first,  with  gruel  and 
strawberries  ;  then,  as  strength  improves,  use 
solid  substances. 

llh  mo.  4th. — Patient  rapidly  improved  until 
yesterday.  The  weather  a  few  days  past  has 
been  cool  and  damp,  north  east  winds  prevailing. 
A  little  over-indulgence  of  the  appetite,  and  too 
much  out-door  exposure,  has  created  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  stomach,  and  caused  a  return  of  the 
fever,  attended  with  rigors,  heat,  hard,  full  and 
frequent  pulse,  offensive  breath,  tongue  thickly 


yellow 


in 


furred — dark 
laterally. 

Treatment  consists  of  packing  sheets,  shallow 
baths,  and  full  warm  injections. 

5th. — Pulse  95,  feverish  symptoms  increased. 
Same  treatment,  with  water  drinking,  which 
always  reduces  force  and  frequency  of  pulse. 

6th. — Patient  very  feverish;  pulse  high  as  130 
in  the  afternoon.  Some  tendency  to  rigors  and 
cough,  especially  before  getting  warm  in  the 
packing  sheets.  Warm  water  drank  freely  to- 
day. 

1th. — Found  patient  this  morning  with  pulse 
at  127.  While  preparing  for  the  packing  sheet, 
a  severe  general  chilliness  occurred,  and  the 
dry  blanket  pack  was  used  instead  of  the  wet 
sheet.  (Shallow  bath  at  70°  F.,  with  much 
friction,  would  have  been  better.) 

I  saw  the  patient  soon  after,  and  administered 
a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  which  soon  pro- 
duced vomiting  and  perspiration.  Dry  blankets 
used  to  promote  the  perspiration  fifteen  minutes, 
then  a  wash-down  at  70°  F.  Shallow  bath  at 
11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.   No  return  of  fever. 

After  treatment  to  be  similar  to  that  for  pre- 
vious fever. 

8lh,  7  A.M. — Was  intending  to  visit  my  patient 
again,  but  met  him  walking  to  my  office;  a  fact 
which  renders  further  description  unnecessary. 

Since  that  time  this  gentleman  has  been  con- 
stantly much  healthier,  more  fleshy,  and  stronger 
than  for  many  years  previous. 

CASE   V. — MISCARRIAGE. 

Cases  of  midwifery,  however  interesting  to 
some,  I  shall  seldom  report,  for  it  is  better  to 
always  have  medical  attendance  in  these  cases, 
and  such  reports  are  only  beneficial  to  the  "  peo- 
ple," so  far  as  they  teach  them  what  class  ot 
physicians  to  employ.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  midwifery  will  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  properly  educated  females.  That  they 
are  in  all  respects  better  fitted  for  the  parturient 
chamber,  no  candid  physician  will  pretend  to 
deny. 

The  case  which  I  am  about  to  report  is  a 
representation  of  what  too  often  occurs  and  passes 
by  without  the  requisite  treatment;  and  following 
it  we  have  prolapsus  uteri,  with  its  whole  train 
of  concomitant  evils. 

Miscarriage  is  most  likely  to  befall  those  of 
depraved    constitutions    and   enfeebled    health, 
though  it  not  unfrequently,  as  the  result  of  care- 
lessness and  violation  of  nature's  law,  occurs  to 
healthy  females.      Sexual    intercourse   during 
gestation  is  one  of  the   most  prolific   causes. 
This  vile  and  worse  than  bestial  desecration  of 
;  of  the  marital  privileges  is  sadly  destructive  not 
;  only  of  human  life  in  the  embryonic  stage,  but, 
!  as  a  rule,  the  health  and  not  unfrequently  the 

life  of  the  mother  is  compromised. 

:       5th  mo.,  25th. — Was  called  to  a  lady,  who  had 

been  bleeding  at  intervals  during  the  last  thirty- 

:  six  hours.     At  first  it  was  not  very  serious,  but 

a  short  time  previous  to  my  attendance  it  in- 

i  creased,  and  fainting  ensued.     During  the  three 
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months  since  pregnancy  commenced,  nausea  and 
headache  had  been  almost  contant.  A  short  time 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, the  unhealthful  atmosphere  of  newly- 
painted  rooms  had  been  inhaled  ;  and  only  a  few 
hours  before,  the  patient  was  startled  and  grieved 
by  the  unexpected  news  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 
These  causes  acting  upon  a  constitution  enfee- 
bled by  scrofulous  taint,  were  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  following  unpleasant  symptoms: 

I  found  the  patient  with  severe  headache,  gen- 
eral feverishness,  slight  pain  in  the  loins,  and 
frequent  copious  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
uterus. 

The  treatment  prescribed  was  the  sitting-bath 
and  bath  of  affusion  together.  Temperature  of 
the  water  was  70°  F.  Patient  remained  in  the 
bath,  with  feet  outside  the  tub,  from  five  to  eight 
minutes.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
friction  while  enveloped  in  the  dry  sheet.  After 
returning  to  the  bed,  bottles  of  warm  water  were 
placed  to  the  feet,  and  cold  wet  compresses  over 
the  vulva  and  region  of  the  uterus  :  the  latter  to 
be  often  changed.  Room  to  be  kept  cool,  and 
well  ventilated. 

The  result  of  this  simple  treatment  was  quite 
satisfactory.  Within  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
the  embryo  was  discharged,  and  no  more  bseinor- 
rhage  occurred. 

26th. — Patient  felt  quite  well,  except  a  slight 
pain  and  oppression  in  the  forehead. 

27lh. — No  indication  of  former  illness,  except 
some  debility  from  loss  of  blood.  Recommended 
patient  to  continue  the  daily  use  of  two  dripping 
sheets  and  a  short  sitting-bath  for  several  weeks. 

Worcester,  Ms.,  1st  mo.,  8th,  1851. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

BY  J.  C.   JACKSON,  M.  D. 

Of  this  disease,  laid  down  in  the  book  as  one 
of  the  most  incurable,  I  have  had  lately  an  inter- 
esting case.  The  subject  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  but  who  for  years  had  been  troubled  with 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  extending  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  urethral  canal. 

He  had  long  been  a  dyspeptic,  and  his  kidneys 
had  sympathized  strongly  with  the  ill  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  His  bladder,  of  course,  was  in 
fellowship  with  the  kidneys,  and  so  took  on  easi- 
ly a  high  degree  of  irritability.  A  long  siege  of 
this  disordered  action  had  induced  chronic  irri- 
tation. 

On  the  —  December  I  became  satisfied  that  a 
task  was  before  me.     The  man  was  seized  with 
shiverings,  chills,  hot  and  dry  skin,  nausea,  loss 
of  appetite,  scanty   urine,   frequent  pulse,  and 
severe  constipation.     At  the  time  he  took  to  his  j 
bed,  he  had  not  urinated  for  18  hours— to  any  j 
full  degree.     The  abdomen  was  tense,  and  pain-  \ 
ful  to  the  touch  ;  severe  dragging  pains  in  the  \ 
loins,  inside  of  the  thighs  and  bottom  of  the  feet ;  j 
and   paleness   of   the  face,  fulness  of  the  eye,  < 
hot  head,  tenderness  of  scalp,  were  present. 

The  first  movement  I  made  was  to  immerse  \ 


the  man  up  to  the  umbilicus  in  water,  at  100 
degrees  F. 

In  five  minutes  he  micturated  freely.  I  then 
commenced  rubbing  the  abdomen  lightly,  the 
lumbar  region  more  forcibly,  and  in  five  minutes 
reduced  the  temperature  of  his  bath  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  to  72  degrees  F.  Taking  him  out, 
I  rubbed  him  well,  dried  his  surface,  laid  him 
on  a  lounge,  and  slowly  injected  up  the  lower 
bowel  a  quart  of  tepid  water.  By  pressing  on 
the  part,  I  kept  the  desire  to  eject  within  his 
control  for  two  minutes,  and  then  let  him  go  to 
stool.  There  came  away  a  monstrous  quantity 
of  hard,  dry,  ball-like  faeces,  of  a  very  black 
color. 

I  put  about  him  immediately  thick  heavy  linen 
compresses,  covered  with  dry,  and  extended  one 
from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body,  over  the  perineum  and  scrotum.  The 
perineal  and  scrotal  bandages  I  changed  over  in 
two  minutes.  They  acted  like  a  charm  to  quell 
the  force  of  the  paroxysm. 

When  the  febrile  symptoms  ran  high,  I  gave 
him  the  wet  sheet-packing,  for  short  periods — 
when  I  could  not  control  his  agony  otherwise, 
the  sitting  bath  at  comfortable  temperature  gra- 
dually reduced  would  do  it,  and  would  also  re- 
lieve his  head. 

I  gave  him  short  foot-baths  at  8  o'clock  of  the 
evening,  and  in  five  days  I  had  him  on  his  feet, 
without  having  given  him  a  particle  of  medicine 
or  drawn  a  drop  of  blood. 

A  few  reflections  let  me  add  by  way  of  im- 
provement., as  our  clerical  brethren  would  say. 

1.  No  application  which  I  made  produced  as 
marked  and  immediate  effect  as  the  perineal 
bandage. 

2.  The  urinary  secretion  was  scanty,  turbid,  : 
and  he  suffered  great  pain  in  its  passage.  It  was  : 
highly  odorous  and  foamy.  j 

3.  After  the  treatment  of  a  day  or  two,  the 
cutaneous  transpiration  was  very  great,  and  it 
smelt  strongly  of  urine. 

4.  I  gave  him  large  quantities  of  water  to  drink, 
but  little  or  no  food. 

5.  I  cured  him.  got  his  thanks, and  something 
more. 

6.  His  old  irritability  is  much  lessened,  and  he 
is  doing  well  at  his  daily  avocations. 


sician  could  render  him  any  aid,  for  he  felt  that 
his  last  hour  had  come,  but,  as  he  said,  that  we 
might  have  the  comfort,  after  he  had  gone,  of 
thinking  that  everything  had  been  done  that 
could  be,  to  save  him.  I  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  let  rne  try  what  I  could  do.  Oh,  said  he, 
water  can't  save  me  now,  and  before  another 
hour  it  will  be  too  late.  I  told  him  if  the  doctor 
was  called  he  would  give  him  calomel,  and  then 
he  would  surely  die.  Said  ha,  do  you  really 
think  you  can  help  me  ?  1  replied,  that  I  knew  I 
could,  hoping  by  my  positivenesstogive  him  con- 
fidence. I  finally  obtained  his  consent  to  make  a 
trial,  and  during  the  intervals  of  vomiting  I 
gave  him  two  quarts  of  tepid  water  as  fast  as  he 
could  drink  it,  and  an  enema  of  warm  water 
after  every  discharge,  rubbing  him  as  hard  as  I 
could  with  hot  water,  and,  as  soon  as  I  could 
procure  them,  put  warm  bricks  to  his  feet  and 
limbs.  I  should  think  it  not  more  than  twenty 
minutes  after  taking  the  tepid  water,  he  said,  "  I 
certainly  do  vomit  easier  ;"  in  an  hour  his  pains 
and  spasms  began  to  abate,  and  in  two  hours  he 
was  in  a  gentle  slumber.  I  had  conquered  the 
enemy,  and  with  simple  water.  He  said  after- 
wards that  no  person  could  have  convinced  him 
of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  water  by  any  other 
means  than  by  a  practical  demonstration. 

I  have  made  this  simple  statement  of  facts, 
not  because  I  think  the  cure  an  extraordinary 
one  under  the  hydropathic  treatment,  although  it 
would  have  been  so  considered  if  accomplished 
by  an  allopath,  and  sufficient,  if  performed  among 
the  "  upper  ten"  of  your  city  of  Gotham,  to  have 
obtained  for  the  practitioner  a  reputation  that 
would  last  him  through  life,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  to  the  world  at  large  that  pure  water 
is  adequate,  when  properly  applied,  to  overcome 
any  and  all  of  "  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to." 


WATER  TREATMENT  IN  CHOLERA. 

EY    MRS.    M.    B. 

In  November  last,  my  husband,  who  had  been 
very  sick  with  the  dysentery,  but  whom  we  sup- 
posed  was   getting   better,   was  very  violently 
attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  cholera. 
I  awoke  in  the  night  and  found  him  vomiting  j 
and  groaning  in  great  distress.     His  extremities  j 
were  cold,  countenance  livid,  and  he  was  rolling 
and  tossing  with  the  most  excruciating  pain  in  j 
the  stomach  and    bowels,  with  frequent  move-  \ 
merits.     As  soon   as  possible,  I  procured  some 
tepid  cistern  water  and  told  him  to  drink  it.     He 


Cheap  Clothing. — If  we  may  believe  a  writer 
in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  those 
persons  who  employ  tailors  that  keep  down 
journeymen's  wages,  sometimes  get  the  worst  of 
it  for  their  folly  and  meanness.  Evidence  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  produced  of  cases  where 
the  operatives,  having  pawned  their  own  clothes 
from  poverty,  would  use  as  a  substitute  the  very 
garments  they  were  making.  In  this  way,  "Lord 
B.'s  coat  has  been  seen  covering  a  group  of  chil- 
dren blotched  with  the  small-pox.     The  Rev.  Mr. 

D suddenly  found   himself  unpresentable 

from  a  cutaneous  disease,  little  dreaming  that  the 
shivering  dirty  being  who  made  his  coat  had  been 
sitting  with  his  arms  in  the  sleeves  for  warmth 
while  he  stitched  at  the  tails.  The  charming  Miss 
C was  swept  off  by  scarlatina,  and  her  pa- 
rents talked  about  "  God's  heavy  judgment  and 
visitation !"  Had  they  tracked  the  girl's  new  riding- 
habit  back  to  the  stifling,  undrained  hovel,  where 
it  served  as  a  blanket  to  the  fever-stricken  slop- 
worker,  they  would  have  seen  why  God  had  visit- 
ed them^seen  that  His  judgments  are  true  judg- 


ments. There  is  no  knowing  but  that  instances 
requested  me  to  call  the  family  and  to  send  some  \  not  very  dissimilar  to  these  are  likely  to  occur  in 
one  for  the  doctor,  not  that  he  thought  the  phy-  ;  every  city. 
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MARCH  MEDITATIONS, 

BY    E.    T.    TRALL,    M.  D. 

A  Short  Preachment. — In  the  Daily  Tribune  of 
this  city,  not  long  since,  appeared  the  following 
scriptural  argument  against  bathing.  It  was  pub- 
lished as  an  advertisement,  and  no  doubt  the  inge- 
nious author  or  compiler  really  thought  that  this 
"  strong  testimony,"  added  to  the  Boston  Medical 
Journal's  profound  lucubrations  on  the  duty  of  the 
"sebaceous  follicles"  would  make  a  chain  of  logic 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  people  back  from  run- 
ning into  that  fashion,  fast  becoming  general — of 
washing  themselves  every  day.  "Why  it  is  that 
the  practice  of  daily  bathing  should  so  alarm  a 
medical  profession,  whose  bread  and  butter  are 
plenty  exactly  in  the  ratio  that  community  is  sick 
and  suffering,  may  he  incomprehensible  to  those 
who  have  never  dealt  in  cod-liver  oil.  But  to  the 
advertisement. 

A  Text  for  the  Ultra-Hydropathists. — In  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  chap.  xiii.  v.  10,  it  is  written  : 
"  Jesus  saith  to  him — He  that  is  washed  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit." 
How  many  millions  are  there  who  never  bathe 
their  bodies,  and  who  yet  enjoy  very  good  health? 
Anti-running-the-thing  into-the-ground. 

Being  "  ultra'Vhydros  in  the  most  ultra  sense,  we 
feel  specially  moved  by  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
for  truth's  sake,  to  discourse  a  brief  sermon  on  the 
words  furnished  by  our  adversary,  who,  we  fain 
hope,  and  fully  believe,  is  not  the  adversary. 

It  has  been  said  the  correct  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  correct  interpretation.  "  He  that  is  washed." 
Is  means  in  the  present  tense — now.  "Whosoever 
is  clean  now,  needs  not  now  to  be  cleansed ;  to 
which  sentiment  every  ultra-hydropath  will  sub- 
scribe. Before  the  adversary  or  our  opponent 
can  make  an  argument  against  frequent,  or  daily 
bathing,  he  must  transpose  his  Bible.  If  it  had 
been  recorded, — "He  that  has  been  washed,"  or 
"  he  that  was  once  bathed,  need  not,  save  to  wash  his 
feet,"  an  inference  could  have  been  drawn  in  fa- 
vor of  dirty  integuments ;  but  fortunately  for  both 
hydropathy  and  the  Bible,  the  latter  says  exactly 
what  it  means. 

The  ceremony  emblematical  of  purity  and  hu- 
mility, and  benevolence,  consisted  in  washing  the 
feet ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  have  been  more 
beautiful  or  appropriate.  But  that  the  full  intent 
and  lesson  of  the  rite  should  be  appreciated,  gene- 
ral personal  cleanliness  was  enjoined ;  else  why 
the  permission  to  those  only  who  were  washed  al- 
ready, to  wash  not  again  save  the  feet  ?  Is  not  the  im- 
plication plain  enough  that  all  who  were  not  washed 
all  over,  should  be  ?  "He  that  is  washed  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet."  Why  so,  unless  he  that 
is  not  washed  needeth  to  wash  the  whole  body  as 
well  as  the  feet  ? 

The  second  clause  of  our  text  is  in  form  of  an 


interrogation,  but  evidently  intended  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  author's  understanding  of  the  words 
of  Jesus :  "  How  many  millions  are  there  who 
never  bathe  their  bodies  and  who  yet  enjoy  very 
good  health."  Alas!  for  humanity,,  this  logic  is 
susceptible  of  being  "  run  into  the  ground"  very 
suddenly.  We  know  of  no  such  millions.  But  if 
we  look  around  us  at  home,  where  our  senses  can 
take  cognizance  of  existing  things,  we  find  a  very 
different  picture.  Here,  in  New  York  city,  peo- 
ple in  ordinary  healtb,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
manhood,  are  sickening  and  dying  every  day  in 
the  year.  At  the  end  of  every  year  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  of  our  city's  population  are  laid 
in  their  graves,  one  half  of  whom,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  enjoyed  "very  good  health,'' 
according  to  the  anti-washing  notions  of  our  anti- 
groundling  ;  and  of  those  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand, not  ten  persons  have  died  a  natural  death. 

Pure  Milk. — It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  our  city 
authorities  allow  the  distillery-slop  milk  of  several 
thousand  cows  to  be  daily  distributed  among  our 
citizens,  well  knowing,  as  they  do,  its  injurious  ef- 
fects as  food,  and  its  fraudulent  character  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  traffic.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  in 
some  of  the  papers,  that  it  would  be  a  profitable 
speculation  for  a  company  of  capitalists  to  engage 
extensively  in  supplying  the  city  with  pure  milk. 
Such  an  enterprise  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
people  ;  and  could  hardly  fail,  if  well  managed,  to 
be  an  exceedingly  lucrative  business  for  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  So  long  as  distillers  can  find  it  profit- 
able to  make  their  alcoholized  slop  at  a  penny  a 
quart,  there  will  be  cupidity  enough  in  the  small 
dealers  to  buy  it,  and  supply  their  customers  with 
it  under  the  name  of  "Orange  County."  The 
"  rights  of  property"  are  generally  regarded,  in 
this  commercial  age,  as  so  much  superior  to  the 
"rights  of  persons,"  by  politicians  and  municipal 
authorities,  that  little  hope  can  be  entertained  that 
legislation  will  offer  to  stand  between  our  citizens 
and  those  who  can  make  money  by  selling  them 
poisons. 

But  a  company  of  honest,  enterprising  men 
could  remedy  this  evil  effectually.  One,  two,  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  could  be  used  to 
advantage  by  an  association  consisting  of  five, 
ten,  ■  or  twenty  persons.  One  or  more  tracts 
of  good  meadow  and  pasture  lands  could  be 
purchased,  contiguous  to  some  of  our  many  rail- 
roads, within  a  few  hours  ride  of  the  city;  or  at 
convenient  points  for  transportation  by  steam- 
boats. Let  these  lands  be  stocked  with  the  best  of 
cows,  kept  on  the  most  healthful  food,  and  let 
men  of  known  integrity  guaranty  a  "  fair  business 
transaction"  with  the  public,  and  the  company 
will  have  no  trouble  in  selling  their  milk  at  remu- 
nerating prices — four,  five,  or  six  cents,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  "Who  will  lead  in  this 
business  ? 

A  Golden  Idea. — The  Journal  of  Dental  Sci- 
ence, published  at  Baltimore,  estimates  that  6,600 
ounces  of  gold  foil  are  annually  used  for  filling 
teeth  in  the  United  States ;  its  value  is  about 
§198,000.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  dentists,  as  a 
class  are  very  favorably  inclined  to  hydropathy, 
and  particularly  disinclined  to  swallowing  mine- 
ral medicines.  These  "  phenomena"  may  be  fairly 
imputed  to  the  extraordinary  opportunities  they 
have  for  witnessinc;  the  ravaares  of  mineral  and 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY  T.  ANTISELL,  M.  D. 

In  the  previous  article  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  development  of  the  lower  limbs  in  the  exer- 
cises of  walking  and  of  the  gymnasium ;  no  less 
important  is  the  exercise  of  the  arms  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  trunk.  In  the  majority  of  the 
muscular  exertions  of  the  arms,  the  chest  is  moved 
also ;  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast  being  in- 
verted into  the  long  bone  of  the  arm  {humerus.) 
The  proper  developments  of  these  parts  may, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  to- 
gether. Indeed,  there  is  so  natural  a  connection 
between  an  ample  chest  and  well  developed  mus- 
cles, especially  of  the  upper  extremities,  that  they 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  viewed  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.     A  large  chest  implies  lungs 


metallic  oxides  on  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  )  \ 
bones.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  dental  pro-  (> 
fession  that  its  publications  are  replete  with  in- 
structions in  the  matter  of  preserving  the  teeth, 
thus  eventually  destroying  its  own  business,  as  is 
the  ease  with  Hydropathy,  and  as  is  not  the  case 
with  Allopathy. 

Medical  Offshoots. — The  New  York  Register 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  imputes  Hydropathy, 
and  other  forms  of  quackery,  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  impure  calomel,  and 
similar  things.     Tile  Register  remarks  : 

"Ask  any  of  the  offshoots  of  the  profession  why 
they  left  its  ranks,  and  if  an  honest  answer  is  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  that  they  had  lost  their  confi- 
dence more  in  medicines  than  principles.  Ask  the 
people  why  they  so  often  forsake  their  medical  ad- 
visers and  resort  to  empirics  and  patent  medicines, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  use  of  remedies  under  the  direction 
of  their  physicians," 

The  Register  might  have  added,  with  equal 
truth,  that  those  physicians  who  have  administer- 
ed the  greatest  amount  of  drugs,  have  lost  the 
greatest  amount  of  confidence-.  There  may  be 
more  uncertainty  in  using  impure  minerals  as  re- 
medies, but  whether  better  or  worse  for  the  pa- 
tient, must  be  a  matter  of  chance  also.  The  actual 
result  of  the  popular  system  of  drug-medication  is 
spoken  of  by  the  Register  in  no  very  flattering 
terms  r 

"  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  physicians,  as  a 
general  thing,,  are  less  learned  in  Materia  Medisa 
than  in  cither  of  the  other  departments  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  therefore,  however  much  discrimina- 
tion they  may  exhibit  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,,  if 
there  is  not  the  same  skill  exercised  in  the  applica- 
tion of  means  to  its  cure,  the  result  must  necessari- 
ly often  be  unsatisfactory ;  and  when  we  add  to 
the  common  fault  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  remedies,  the  great  liability  of  their  not  con- 
taining the  properties  for  which  the  physician  pre- 
scribes them — either  from  substitution,  adultera- 
tion, or  improper  preparation — how  can  we  help 
considering  the  practice  of  medicine,  under  present 
circumstances,  a  pursuit  in  the  hands  of  many, 
which  is  liable  to  effect  about  as  much  evil  as  good?" 

However  much  we  deplore  that  hallucination 
of  theory  and  education,  which  impels  intel- 
ligent and  scientific  men  to  advocate  a  system 
which  does  "about  as  much  evil  as  good,"  we  must 
admire  the  honesty  and  candor  which  acknowl- 
edge it. 
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■which  expand  freely,  and  a  complete  oxygenation 
of  the  blood :  if  the  blood  be  thus  rendered  pure, 
it  is  a  healthier  and  a  more  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  muscles  supplied  by  it ;  they  become  larger, 
harder,  and  contract  more  powerfully :  perfect 
arterialization  and  muscularity  go  together  ;  and 
it  has  been  truly  remarked  by  one  of  the  best 
writers  on  physiology,  that  he  never  saw  a  very 
strong  man  who  had  not  broad  shoulders,  indi- 
cating a  considerable  cavity  for  respiration.  If 
there  be  exceptions  to  this  statement^  it  is  in  in- 
dividuals who,  by  frequent  exercise  and  a  laborious 
life,  have  increased  the  natural  power  of  their 
muscles.  Such  an  increase,  however,  is  of  the 
character  alluded  to  in  a  previous  paper :  it  is  not 
general,  but  limited  to  certain  parts  which  have 
been  most  employed,  as  the  legs,  arms,  and  shoul- 
ders. "What  this  undue  exercise  does  for  a  part, 
perfect  arterialization  does  for  the  whole,  develop- 
ing the  muscles  pretty  equally. 

The  upper  extremity  in  man  was  never  intended 
for  progression,  nor  for  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  body  for  any  length  of  time  ;  the  chief  motions 
for  which  it  appears  designed  being  to  overcome 
resistances,  as,  by  pushing,  pulling,  and  raising 
weights,  or  to  perform  rapid  and  delicate  move- 
ments. The  powerful  movements  are  produced 
by  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  the 
quick  motions  by  those  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 
The  several  occupations  develope  these  as  they  are 
used :  it  is  the  office  of  gymnastics  to  develop  all. 
As  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  always  larger 
than  those  of  the  arm,  there  is  in  a  healthy  limb 
a  natural  beauty  in  the  roundness  and  fulness, 
whether  produced  by  nature  or  exercise. 


This  represents  the  well-developed  muscles  of 
the  sailor,  the  smith,  or  the  carpenter.  Contrast 
it  with  the  limb  of  the  pianist,  the  seamstress,  or 
the  writing-clerk,  which  resembles  rather  the  pro- 
gress of  disease,  or  the  atrophied  muscles  of  a  dis- 
located joint.  With  these  latter,  the  arm  not  being 
raised,  the  elevating  muscle  is  seldom  called  into 
action,  and  wastes  away. 


This  nrascle,  called  the  deltoid,  from  its  trian- 
gular shape,  is  one  of  ten  muscles  which  hold  the 
arm  to  the  body  :  these  are  attached  to  the  bones 
of  the  trunk  near  the  shoulder-joint,  one  being  at- 
tached to  the  collar-bone  or  clavicle,  two  to  the 
humerus  or  arm-bone,  and  eight  to  blade-bone  or 
scapula.  These  latter  muscles  have  been  shown  in 
the  cut  given  in  our  last,  and  are  not  true  muscles 
of  the  shoulder.  The  deltoid  muscle  is  attached 
to  the  scapula  behind  the  prominent  bone  of  the 
shoulder  in  the  middle,  and  to  a  portion  of  the 
collar-bone  in  front ;  this  is  its  base  :  it  laps  over 
the  shoulder-joint,  and,  converging  to  a  point,  is 
attached  to  the  humerus  half-way  down  in  its 
front.  It  is  a  soft  pad  over  the  shoulder-joint,  and 
protects  it  from  cold  or  injury.  Its  office  is  to 
raise  the  arms  away  from  the  body,  to  draw  it 
forward  and  backward,  and  give  it  a  slight  twist. 
It  is  this  muscle  which  enables  the  arm  to  raise 
great  weights,  and  to  lift  it  to  deal  heavy  blows ; 
it  is  the  muscle  which  is  much  called  into  play  in 
sword  exercise,  and  in  feudal  times  it  was  found 
necessary  to  protect  it  by  the  brass  or  steel  plate 
of  which  the  tinsel  epaulet  is  the  modern  imitation. 

This  muscle,  with  four  small  ones  termed  capsu- 
lar muscles,  protect  the  humerus  from  starting  out 
of  its  socket  or  being  dislocated,  for  which  there  is 
naturally  a  very  great  tendency  if  the  muscles  be 
weak  :  hence  there  is  a  natural  imperative  necessi- 
ty for  developing  these  muscles.  In  old  people, 
when  the  muscles  are  weak,  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  is  common ;  and  when  paralysis  seizes 
these  muscles,  spontaneous  dislocation  frequently 
occurs. 

The  other  muscles  of  the  arm  arise  from  the 
scapula,  pass  down  over  the  shoulder-joint  and 
are  inserted  into  the  humerus  at  the  elbow-joint : 
they  thus  pull  at  the  farther  end  of  the  humerus 
and  raise  it  up  straight  and  draw  it  forward.  They 
are  used  in  straightening  the  arm  for  pulling,  push, 
ing,  or  protecting  the  body  while  falling,  and  they 
are  useful  rather  for  rapid  motion  than  strength. 

The  exercises  by  suspension  practised  in  the 
gymnasium  contribute  to  develop  them;  such  as 
supporting  the  body  by  one  or  both  hands,  fixing 
the  arms  in  the  act  of  vaidting,  moving  on  parallel 
bars,  and  exercises  with  the  dynamometer. 

In  the  act  of  pushing,  the  man  puts  himself  be- 
tween the  obstacle  and  the  ground :  he  bends  his 
body  between  these  two  points  by  bringing  all  his 
limbs  to  the  bent  position  ;  he  then  extends  them 
more  or  less  suddenly,  and  the  action  of  his  body 
thus  represents  the  action  of  a  spring,  which  is  re- 
leased and  recovers  itself,  and  the  two  ends  of 
which,  meeting  two  obstacles,  the  ground  and  the 
body  to  which  the  force  is  to  be  communicated, 
exert  their  action  on  the  one  or  other  which  is 
most  easy  to  be  moved  :  thus  when  a  man  rolls  a 
barrel,  it  is  easier  to  stir  the  barrel  than  his  own 
body ;  but  when  he  raises  himself  by  his  arms,  his 
body  becomes  the  obstacle  most  easy  to  be  moved. 

The  force  which  is  exerted  is  in  proportion  to 
the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles.  In  the 
same  manner  and  by  a  similar  mechanism,  it  is, 
that  by  pushing  against  the  shore  with  an  oar  we 
move  the  boat  into  the  water  away  from  land. 
The  spinal  column  represents  an  elastic  curve, 
which  straightens  itself  between  the  feet  resting 
against  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  end  of  the 


oar  or  pole  which  is  pushed  against  the  bottom 
of  the  water. 

In  pulling,  the  arms  are  first  extended,  and  then 
bent  forcibly,  the  feet  in  the  meantime  firmly 
planted  against  the  ground  with  a  broad  base,  and 
the  effort  is  wholly  performed  by  the  flexor  mus- 
cles. This  is  also  the  action  of  a  metal  spring,  and 
cannot  be  carried  out  as  continuously  as  pushing. 
Generally  it  is  less  fatiguing  to  push  a  load  before, 
than  to  drag  one  behind. 

In  throwing  projectiles,  two  motions  may  be 
used ;  either  the  arm  may  sway  like  a  pendulum,  as 
in  bowling  and  other  similar  exercises,  or  by  a 
whirling  motion  of  the  arm,  as  in  using  the  sling 
or  in  throwing  stones.  This  last  action  is  a  very 
powerful  one,  because  the  muscles  which  go  from 
the  trunk  to  the  upper  extremity  concur  in  it. 

These  motions  of  contraction  and  extension  of 
the  arms  are  perfectly  analagous  to  the  act  of 
leaping,  when  by  the  contraction  of  the  limbs  the 
whole  body  is  moved  either  upward  or  forward. 
In  motions  applied  to  a  resistance  that  cannot  be 
overcome,  the  body  is  not  repelled  with  the  force 
communicated  to  it  in  leaping,  by  the  abrupt  ex- 
tension of  the  lower  extremeties. 

The  force  applied  by  the  muscles  in  their  exer- 
tions is  very  great,  and  when  applied  with  due 
regard  to  position  and  mechanical  skill,  it  appears 
sometimes  enormous ;  a  man  of  ordinary  strength 
accomplishing  in  this  way,  incredible  feats  of 
strength.  The  man  who  keeps  his  back  rigid  can- 
not lift  a  heavy  weight,  because  he  throws  the 
whole  power  on  his  arms  and  not  upon  his  body 
also.  A  great  advantage  is  gained  when  the 
weight  is  thrown  upon  the  loins,  as  by  a  girdle 
placed  round  it,  and  resting  on  the  hip-bones ; 
then  by  pressing  with  the  hands  against  any  frame 
work,  a  great  mechanical  advantage  is  gained,  and 
a  man  of  average  strength  can  thus  raise  2000  lbs., 
who  otherwise  could  not  lift  more  than  300  lbs. 
A  man  of  great  strength  has  been  known  to  lift 
800  lbs.  with  his  hands.  The  exercises  with  clubs, 
sticks,  and  balls,  wrestling,  and  pulling  the  han- 
dles, have  all  for  their  object  the  developement  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  thorax.  For  improv- 
ing the  tone  of  the  muscles  of  the  chesty  Swimming 
and  Fencing  are  among  the  best  exercises  for  boys, 
and  that  of  the  Club  for  females;  all  these  exer- 
cises should  be  left  off  as  soon  as  the  muscles  are 
fatigued  by  them,  no  matter  whether  the  allotted 
hour  of  a  gymnasium  be  uncompleted  or  other- 
wise, excessive  exercise  being  as  injurious  to  per- 
manent health  as  a  deficiency. 


Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  muscles  called  into  play  in 
polling  and  pushing  in  the  same  exercise.  In  all  the  cases  where 
the  arms  are  used  in  these  sports,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  thumbs  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  fin- 
gers, for  thus  more  grasping  power  of  the  bar  is  obtained,  and 
when  turning  there  is  less  fear  of  losing  hold. 
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THE    HOME   PRACTICE    OF    THE 

WATER-CURE. 

BT    T.     L.      NICHOLS,     M.D. 

"Within  a  few  weeks  I  have  given  three  free  lec- 
tures in  this  city,  on  the  home  practice  of  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure, and  it  is  my  intention  to  continue  them, 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  places  adjacent.     I  hare 
heen  agreeably  surprised  at  the  interest  felt  iu  wa- 
ter-cure, as  manifested  by  the  attendance  at  these 
lectures,  and  those  given  to  ladies  exclusively,  by 
Mrs.  Nichols.     Her  first  lecture,  this  season,  was 
given  at   Knickerbocker   Hall,  corner  of  Eighth 
Avenue   and  Twenty-third  street,  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city:  but  it  was  attended  by  about 
eight  hundred  ladies.     My  evening  lecture,  at  the 
same  place,  two  days  after,  was  attended  by  about 
the  same  number  of  both  sexes.     Mrs.  Nichols's  se- 
cond lecture  was  given  at  Hope  Chapel,  in  a  dis- 
mal rain  storm,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  attend- 
ed by  two  or  three  hundred  ladies ;   and  on  the 
coldest  night  of  the  past  winter,  my  second  lecture, 
at  Bleecker  HalL   was  attended  by  about  three 
hundred  persons.     Our  lectures  at  the  Society  Li- 
brary have  been  equally  well  attended ;  and  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  audiences  is  beyond  all 
former  example. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this :  "Water-Cure 
principles  are  spreading  rapidly  among  the  people. 
For  a  time,  all  knowledge  of  Water-Cure  was  con- 
fined to  people  of  wealth  and  fashion.  It  required 
time  and  money  to  go  to  Graefenberg,  or  any  oth- 
er Water-Cure  establishment ;  but  now  the  people 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  every  family  may  have 
the  full  benefits  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  almost 
or  quite  without  expense,  at  home.  And  our  lec- 
tures have  been  given  to  teach  the  people  this 
great  truth,  and  to  give  them  practical  instruc- 
tions. But  we  cannot  lecture  everywhere,  while 
everywhere  there  are  people  to  be  taught.  I  have 
thought,  therefore,  that  a  brief  lecture  in  the  Jour- 
nal might  answer  the  end  I  am  aiming  at — the  in- 
struction of  mankind  in  the  true  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  ;  in  other  words,  the  pres- 
ervation and  restoration  of  health. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  this  more  briefly  or  better, 
than  by  the  publication  of  the  following  "Direc- 
tions in  Water-Cure,"  which  we  have  prepared, 
printed  upon  a  letter  sheet,  and  furnish  to  every 
patient,  with  further  written  directions  suited  to 
each  particular  ease.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  j 
simple,  plain,  and  thoroughly  practical.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  patient,  furnished  with  such  direc- 
tions,  with  the  particular  treatment  prescribed,  | 
could  hardly  go  amiss. 

It  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  home  practice ;  and 
many  of  the  best  cures  we  have  are  the  result  of 
domestic  treatment,  with  such  plain  and  explicit 
directions.     We  have  no  copyright  for  this  docu-   \ 
ment,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  it  proves  useful  to    : 
other  "Water-Cure  physicians. 

DIRECTIONS  IN  WATER-CURE. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols,  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  GoveNi-  l- 
chols,  Water-Cure  Physicians,  to  aid  their  patients 


in  understanding  their  directions  for  treatment,  and  to 
facilitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  home  practice  of  the 
Water-Cure,  have  prepared  the  following  rules  of 
regimen,  and  description  of  Water-Cure  processes. 
These  directions  are  to  be  strictly  followed,  and  never 
varied  from,  except  by  permission. 

The  Water-Cure  is  the  scientific  application  of 
water,  at  various  temperatures,  externally  and  inter - 


<.  nally,  by  various  processes,  to  remove  obstructions, 
\  relieve  congestions,  excite  reactions,  and  bring  partic- 
!  ular  organs  and  the  whole  system  into  healthy  condi- 
\  tions.  Jt  includes  an  attention  to  clothing,  exercise, 
5   diet,  and  all  personal  habits. 

\       The  Materl\ls  required  for  a  full  course  of  hydro- 
\    pathic  treatment,  and  with  which  every  patient  should 
be  furnished,  are  pure  soft  water,  for  drinking  and  ab- 
lutions ;  a  cotton  comforter,  four  blankets,  and  a  me- 
dium-sized sheet,  for  a  pack ;  toweling  for  bandages, 
;    and  syringes  for  injections. 

!       Pure  Air,  night  and  day,  is  an  absolute  requisite. 
(       Light,  in  doors  and  out,  is  an  important  requisite 
I   to  health. 

Exercise,  daily,  out-door,  if  possible,  full  and  va- 
ried, should  be  taken  by  every  paiient.  Riding  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  may  be  taken,  where 
walking  is  too  exhausting  No  greater  fatigue  should 
be  incurred  than  a  night's  sleep  will  remove. 

Dress. — The  dress  must  be  loose,  comfortable,  and 
clean.  No  article  must  be  worn  at  night  that  is  worn 
during  the  day  ;  and  all  clothing  should  be  thorough- 
ly aired,  daily  and  nightly.  Wear  cotton  under -cloth- 
ing, and,  if  necessary,  flannels  over. 

Sleep  on  a  mattress  of  hair,  wool,  straw,  &c. — not 
on  feathers  ;  be  covered  by  blankets — not  cotton  com- 
forters. 

The  Habits. — There  must  be  no  labor,  excitement, 
or  gratification  of  body  or  mind,  which  can  exhaust 
vitality.  Temperance  in  things  natural ;  abstinence 
from  things  hurtful.     Avoid  all  excess. 

Diet. — A  Water-  Gure  diet  excludes  all  fat,  greasy, 
oily  substances,  except  a  small  quantity  of  good  but- 
ter ;  all  smoked,  very  salt,  or  preserved  meats,  and 
fish,  pickles  and  preserves :  all  pork,  lard,  sausa- 
ges, mince  pies,  geese,  ducks,  veal,  eels  and  all  oily 
fish,  and  all  high-seasoned  made-dishes,  gravies,  sau- 
ces, rich  cake,  or  pastry,  spices,  or  condiments,  except 
a  moderate  use  of  salt  and  sugar,  honey,  or  melasses. 
Tea,  coffee,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  all  medicinal  drugs, 
are  strictly  prohibited. 

A  Water-Cure  diet  may  include  the  following  arti- 
cles, which  we  have  endeavored  to  place  in  the  order 
in  Which  we  prefer  them,  under  their  several  heads : 

1.  Farinacea. — Wheat,  unbolted,  as  bread  or 
mush  ;  oatmeal  mush  or  gruel  ;  Indian  corn  bread, 
hominy,  &c.  ;  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  arrow  root,  &c. 

2  Fruit. — Apples,  peaches,  pears,  strawberries, 
whortleberries,  blackberries,  plums,  bananas,  oranges, 
figs,  dates.  In  winter,  stewed  apples,  peaches,  prunes, 
&e. 

3.  Vegetables. — Potatoes,  common  and  sweet, 
green  peas,  green  corn,  turnips,  squashes,  beets,  broeo- 
li,  Savoy  cabbage,  shell  and  string  beans,  oyster 
plant,  spinach,  spring  greens,  &c. 

4.  Animallzed  Substances.— Milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts ;  eggs,  moderately  cooked,  either  soft  boiled, 
poached,  scrambled,  or  made  in  an  omelette.  ', 

5.  Fish. — Oysters  and  scale  fish,  fresh  and  in  their  ! 
season.  < 

6.  Flesh  Meat. — Lean  mutton,  beef,  venison,  and  ; 
other  similar  wild  meat ;  chicken,  turkey,  and  similar  I 
wild  fowl. 

A  Strict  Diet  is  composed  of  a  few  of  the  best  ar- 
ticles of  farinacea,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  milk,  in  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  six  ounces  of  solid  nutriment   \ 
a-day,  at  three  meals,  six  hours  apart. 

A  Moderate  Diet  may  include  a  greater  variety,  i 
and  a  quantity  not  exceeding  ten  ounces  a-day. 

A  Full  Diet  is  suited  only  to  a  state  of  health,  and 
may  vary  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  a-day. 

N:  B.     Ten  ounces  of  solid  nutriment  is  contained 
in  about  twelve  ounces  of  uncooked  wheat,  rice,  oats, 
or  corn  ;  in  forty  ounces  of  uncooked  beef  or  mutton, 
and  in  a  still  larger  quantity  of  many  fruits  and  vege-  j 
tables.  I 

Eat  slowly,  masticate  thoroughly,  and  be  sure  that  ' 
a  single  ounce  more  than  the  stomach  can  readily  di- 
gest acts  as  an  irritant,  and  exhausts  vitality.  Do  not 
try  to  work  or  study  during  the  digestive  process.  < 
Take  moderate  exercise  ;  but  no  bath  for  half  an  hour  \ 
before  or  two  hours  after  eating.  The  only  drink  is  > 
cold  water — milk  being  classed  as  food. 

WATER-CURE  PROCESSES. 
The  best  water,  doubtless,  is  that  which  is  fresh,  | 
pure,  and  soft.  None  but  soft  water  must  be  used  for  J 
drinking ;  and  filtered  rain  or  river  water  should  be 
used  whenever  the  springs  and  wells  are  hard.  But  \ 
hard  water,  if  fresh  and  cold,  is  better  for  bathing  i 
than  the  soft  which  is  flat  and  warm.  Salt  water  bath-  t 
ing  differs  but  little  from  fresh  of  an  equal  tempera-  < 
ture.    All  water  should  be  as  freshly  drawn  as  possi-  \ 

Ice  Water  is  cooled  nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  or  S 
32  Fahrenheit. 

Cold  Water  ranges  up  to  60,  according  to  the  sea-  i 
son  ;  60  degrees  being  cold  in  summer,  but  almost  \ 
warm  in  winter.  '/ 

Water  with  the   Chill   Off   is  that  which  is  < 
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raised  a  few  degrees  above  its  natural   temperature 
—in  winter  from  50  to  60. 

Tepjd  Water  is  from  60  to  90. 

Warm  Water  from  90  to  112. 

Hot  Water  from  that  to  the  boiling  point,  or  212. 

1  hese  terms  are  indefinite,  but  will  be  well  enough 
understood.  In  all  cases  the  water  is  to  be  used  cold, 
when  not  otherwise  directed. 

Drink  water  according  to  thirst,  or  as  directed.  The 
amount  must  correspond  to  the  exercise  and  transpira- 
tion. If  it  chills,  drink  slowly,  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time. 

If  the  stomach  is  disordered,  drink  rapidly  several 

tumblers  of  tepid  water,  and  eject  it  by  tickling  the 

faucesi     The  cathartic  effect  of  water  is  obtained  by 

drinking  a  wine-glassful  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 

)  without  exercise,  until  it  operates. 

<       If  costive,  or  troubled  with  bowel  pains,  move  them 

s  by  full  and  repeated  injections  of  cool  or  cold  water. 

s  From  one  to  four  pints  may  be  injected  ;  retain  it  as 

>  long  as  possible.     This  may  be  repeated  daily. 

The   best  instrument  is  the  pump  syringe,  costing 
j  from  three  to  five  dollars.      But  very  good  metal  sy- 

>  ringes  may  be  obtained  at  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
!  and  fifty  cents. 

|  The  best  vagina  syringe  is  the  eight  or  ten  ounce 
;  metal  syringe,  with  curved  tubes.  One  of  these,  with 
I  tubes  for  both  uses,  with  our  improved  packing,  costs 
;  two  dollars.  It  may  be  used  from  once  to  four  times 
full  of  cold  water. 

Pluxge  Bath.- — The  entire  immersion  of  the  body 
in  water  ;  first  wetting  the  head — a  rule  in  all  full 
baths. 

Pouring  Bath. — Standing  or  crouching  in  a  tub, 
and  having  one  or  more  pails  of  water  poured  over  the 
entire  body. 

Sponge,  or  Towel  Bath. — Maybe  taken  in  vari- 
ous ways,  with  these  articles. 

The  Dripping  Sheet  is  a  full  bath,  taken  by  hav- 
ing a  wet  sheet  thrown  over  the  whole  person,  and 
being  briskly  rubbed  with  and  over  it.  It  is  tonic  and 
refrigerant. 

In  cold  weather,  and  always  by  delicate  persons,  the 
bath  should  be  taken  quickly,  and  followed  by  rub- 
bing enough  to  excite  a  vigorous  reaction. 

The  Sitz  Bath  may  be  taken  by  putting  one  or 
two  pails  of  water  in  a  common  wash-tub,  and  sitting 
in  it  the  prescribed  time — usually  fifteen  minutes. 
The  clothing  need  be  only  partially  removed,  and  a 
blanket  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  The  feet  are  not 
in  the  tub. 

The  Douche  is  a  stream  of  water  of  any  diameter, 
falling  from  a  height  of  five  to  twenty  feet.  It  is  taken 
chiefly  on  the  back  and  limbs  ;  but  the  full  force  of 
the  water  must  not  strike  the  head,  which  must  be 
first  wetted  as  usual  ;  or  by  breaking  the  stream  with 
the  hand. 

Head  baths,  hand  baths,  and  foot  baths  are  any 
convenient  application  of  water  to  those  members. 

The  Wet  Compress  is  a  towel  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  folded  in  fuur  or  six  thicknesses,  and  laid  upon 
the  part  as  directed.  The  heating  compress  is  covered  ; 
the  cooling  is  left  uncovered. 

.  The  Wet  Bandage,  or  Girdle  may  be  a  piece  of 
toweling — not  crash — of  one,  two,  or  more  thicknesses, 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  pin 
around  the  body.  As  usually  worn,  it  is  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  drawn  closely  round  the  abdomen,  and 
pinned  before.  If  it  produces  chilliness,  a  dry  one 
may  be  worn  over  it. 

Wet  Bandages  are  also  worn  upon  the  limbs,  the 
head,  the  neck,  or  any  part  affected  by  disease. 

The  Wet  Sheet  Pack. — Lay  a  cotton  comforter 
upon  the  bed  ;  spread  upon  it  three  or  four  blankets  ; 
wring  out  a  medium-sized  sheet  of  cold  water,  more  or 
less  dry,  according  to  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  body  ; 
spread  this  upon  the  blankets ;  let  the  patient  lie 
down  upon  this,  with  his  arms  at  his  sides  ;  fold  the 
sheet  over,  first  one  side,  then  the  other,  from  the  neck 
to  the  feet.  Do  the  same  with  each  blanket  in  succes- 
sion, tucking  in  at  the  neck  and  packing  tightly. 
Bring  over  the  comforter,  and  fasten  it.  It  the  head 
is  hot,  apply  a  cooling  bandage,  or  compress.  If  the 
feet  are  cold,  warm  them  by  rubbing,  or  a  bottle  of 
hot  water.  Take  the  patient  out,  when  thoroughly 
warm,  and  on  the  point  of  perspiration  ;  this  may  be 
in  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours. 

The  Partial  Wet-sheet  Pack  is  the  application 
of  the  wet  cloth  to  a  portion  of  the  body,  from  a  band- 
ace  round  the  chest  or  abdomen, to  a  half,  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  sheet — that  is,  a  wet  sheet  down  to  the 
hips  or  knees. 

The  Sweating  Blanket  Pack  is  given  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  dry  blankets  instead  of  the  wet  sheet. 
This  process  must  be  used  with  great  care,  and  always 
under  directions. 

We  never  suspend  treatment  during  menstruation. 
All  the  sheets,  bandages,  and  towels  used  in  Water- 
Cure,  must  be  thoroughly  washed  after  each  opera- 
tion, and  boiled  as  often  as  once  a- week.       The  blaii 
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kets,  &c,  used  in  packing,  must  be  thoroughly  aired  / 
after  every  pack.  Cleanliness  is  the  first  principle  in  j 
Water-Cure.  < 

There !  with,  such  a  sheet  of  directions  printed, 
and  the  special  treatment  written  out,  is  it  possi-  \ 
ble  to  make  any  mistake  ;  or  is  there  any  difficul-  ! 
ty  in  the  home  practice  of  the  Water-Cure  ?    With  \ 
a  clear  account  of  a  case,  and  this  document  to  aid 
me,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  prescribe  for  a  man  or  "wo-  J 
man  in  Wisconsin,  almost  as  well  as  in  New  York  ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  enable  all  Water-Cure  physi- 
cians  to  greatly  extend  their  sphere  of  usefulness ;   \ 
while  it  gives  every  possible  information,  so  far  as 
general  principles  and  processes  are  concerned,  to 
those  who  feel  competent  to  treat  themselves. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  lectures,  in  the  beginning  ; 
of  this  article,  and  will  here  take  occasion  to  say 
that  I  will  cheerfully  lecture  in  any  place,  within  > 
a  few  hours'  ride  of  New  York,  where  the  friends  \ 
of  Water-Cure  will  provide  a  hall,  give  me  notice, 
and  pay  my  expenses.  The  cause  must  go  on ;  > 
and  I  don't  see  that  a  man  can  be  worked  up  to  i 
better  advantage  than  in  trying  to  promote  it. 


THE  TEETH— NO-  II. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE  GUMS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

BY  B.   F.    MAGUIRE,    DENTIST. 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  gums  are  not  possessed 
of  any  great  degree  of  sensibility;  but,  like  every 
other  structure  of  the  body,  when  inflamed  they 
become  highly  painful. 

Inflammation  of  the  gums  is  a  disease  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  especially  with  those  who  do  not 
possess  a  good  degree  of  health.  It  is  known  by 
the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation,  namely,  pain, 
heat,  throbbing,  redness,  and  swelling. 

Termination. — The  common  and  more  favorable 
termination  of  this  affection  is  that  by  resolution 
or  dispersion  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  passes  on 
to  suppuration,  ending  in  what  is  termed  gum-boil. 
The  formation  of  pus  takes  place  often  very  ra- 
pidly in  this  structure ;  as  much  so  as  in  any  other 
part  whatever. 

Causes. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  this  affection  ;  but  in  many  cases  we  may 
readily  do  so.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  alveo- 
lus, or  a  carious  tooth  may,  and  often  does,  keep  up 
a  state  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
adjacent  to  the  affected  parts,  causing  a  succession 
of  abcesses  or  boils.  The  gums  also  become  in- 
flamed and  irritated  by  an  accumulation  of  tartar 
on  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  as  the  following  cut  will 
show : — 


The  tartar  accumulates  in  some  cases  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent — destroying  the  gums  and  alveoli,  and 
ending  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  teeth  thus 
affected. 

In  some  conditions  of  the  system,  when  both  the 


teeth  and  alveoli  appear  perfectly  healthy,  the 
gums  frequently  suppurate,  without,  however, 
being  attended  with  any  particular  inconvenience, 
other  than  that  which  occurs  at  the  time.  We 
must  infer  that  in  such  cases  the  general  system  is 
alone  at  fault;  and  we  find  occasionally  that  when 
persons  are  troubled  in  this  way,  and  make  such 
changes  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  as  tend 
to  the  improvement  and  restoration  of  the  general 
health,  the  morbid  symptoms  of  the  gums  invaria- 
bly cease. 

Treatment. — A  "great  variety  of  remedies  have 
been  resorted  to  in  this  affection.  Scarifying  the 
gums  with  a  lancet  has  been  a  favorite  practice 
with  many ;  also,  leeching  ;  a  leech  or  two  applied 
to  the  most  inflamed  part,  will  certainly  very  soon 
mitigate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  inflamma- 
tion. 

When  suppuration  is  likely  to  occur,  warm  and 
emollient  applications  have  been  made,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  matter  the  sooner  to  a 
head.  In  such  treatment,  the  application  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  retain  both  moisture  and 
warmth. 

Roasted  raisins,  or  a  roasted  fig,  answers  the 
purpose  very  well.  A  part  of  a  roasted  onion 
would  perhaps  be  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mouth  is 
always  necessarily  in  a  moist  condition,  and  of  the 
blood  temperature,  namely  98  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
so  that  after  all  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
parts  may  not  naturally  be  in  as  favorable  a  con- 
dition for  the  suppurative  process  as  could  be 
with  the  use  of  the  so-called  "  suppurativss"  men- 
tioned. 

Frequent  gargling  the  mouth  with  luke-warm 
water  is  a  very  excellent  remedy  for  the  disease  in 
question.  Some  use  the  water  cold,  and  in  this 
condition  it  does  good,  doubtless ;  still,  I  myself 
incline  to  the  use  of  the  tepid. 

A  plain  and  unstimulating  diet,  and  spare  in 
quantity,  is  advisable  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
inflammations.  Bathing  is  also  an  excellent  means. 
Let  a  person  take  two  or  three  baths  per  day,  at 
moderate  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tise suitable  exercise  in  the  open  air,  provided  the 
patient  be  of  suitable  age,  and  lie  will  find  mate- 
rial benefit  in  subduing  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. Indeed,  a  regular  course  of  "hydropathic 
regimen,"  to  which  I  acknowledge  myself  partial, 
could  not  fail  of  being  of  essential  service  in  this 
ailment. 

The  hunger-cure,  also — a  German  method — of 
which  I  would  also  speak  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion, is  peculiarly  applicable  in  reducing  an  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  gums  as  of  the  system  genei-al- 
ly.  Almost  everywhere  there  is  great  error  on  the 
subject  of  fasting.  People  are  not  at  all  aware  that 
they  may  pass  many  days  without  food,  having  at 
the  same  time  pure  water  to  drink,  and  yet  expe- 
rience no  harm  in  so  doing,  but  in  some  cases 
much  good. 

Let  any  person  whose  system  is  feverish  and 
clogged,  try  the  hunger-cure  for  two  or  three  days 
— exercise  in  the  open  air,  don't  consult  the  cook 
as  to  what  will  taste  good,  don't  order  this  delicacy 
or  that — Nature  will  dictate  when  you  shall  eat  or 
need  nourishment;  and  when  your  appetite  does 
come,  a  dry  crust  of  bread  tastes  far  better  than  the 


most  sumptuous  dish  your  imagination  could  fancy 
or  cook  procure. 


This  is  an  engraving  of  the  same  teeth,  with  the 
tartar  removed,  which  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  To  restore  the  gums 
and  alveoli,  is  impossible.  By  removing  the  tartar, 
(which  is  done  with  a  small  scaling  instrument)  the 
gums  generally  unite  again  to  the  teeth,  and  if  care 
is  used  in  keeping  the  tartar  off,  with  a  tooth- 
brush, they  become  comparatively  healthy.  It  is 
an  old  maxim  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
It  is  always  easier  to  prevent  a  disease  than  to 
cure  it. 

2  Union  Place,  New  York. 


HOME  PRACTICE  IN  WATER-CURE. 

BY  MRS.    JANE   V.   HULL. 

Having,  from  sad  experience,  learned  that  little 
good  and  much  evil  resulted  from  allopathic  prac- 
tice, I  turned  with  eagerness  to  examine  the  ap- 
parently extravagant  and  marvellous  claims  of  its 
present  rival,  Hydropathy.  These  claims,  after  a 
careful  examination,  I  was  constrained  to  believe 
true.  But  prejudices  that  have  grown  with  our 
growth  are  difficult  to  overcome  ;  and  it  was  long 
after  I  became  a  theoretical  hydropathist  before  I 
gained  sufficient  confidence  to  become  a  practical 
one. 

The  first  envelopment  in  the  "  wet  sheet"  was 
made  with  fear  and  trembling.  Alone,  at  mid- 
night, I  watched  beside  the  sick  bed  of  a  dear 
child,  burning  with  fever  and  raving  with  deliri- 
um. Medicine  appeared  to  fail  in  arresting  the 
disease.  I  thought  of  the  "wet  sheet"  and  its 
cures.  Soon  the  fearful  experiment  was  made. 
With  what  anxiety  I  watched  the  countenance, 
listened  to  the  breathing,  that  I  might  note  the 
smallest  change !  Gradually  the  little  sufferer  be- 
came calm,  the  flushed  cheek  pale,  the  breathing 
easy.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  and  with  so 
happy  a  result,  that  I  was  able  to  take  my  little 
patient  to  bed,  where  we  both  slept  comfortably 
until  morning. 

But  the  "  wet  sheet"  has  no  terrors  for  me  now. 
Since  that  time,  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  have 
elapsed.  I  have  become  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  progress  of  hydropathy,  and  have  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  its  study  and  practice.  I  have 
treated  successfully  scarlet  fever,  bilious  fever,  re- 
mitting fever,  fever  and  ague,  several  cases  of  se- 
vere colic,  one  of  painters'  colic,  erysipelas,  cholera 
morbus,  one  of  child-birth,  in  which  the  patient 
was  able  to  walk  about  the  house  in  three  days, 
one  case  of  fever  after  child-birth,  together  with 
wounds  and  bruises,  sprains,  etc.  In  three  cases 
I  have  failed  to  effect  cure.  My  knowledge  of 
the  "  Cure"  is  derived  entirely  from  reading,  as  I 
have  never  seen  any  practice  but  my  own. 
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I  should  like  to  state  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
erysipelas  which  I  treated,  and  should  be  gratified 
if  some  of  the  hydropathic  M.  D.'s  would  give 
their  opinion  in  the  Journal  as  to  the  course  of 
water  treatment  pursued ;  and  whether,  as  charged 
by  the  allopathic  M.  D.,  it  could  have  had  any 
tendency  to  produce  the  paralysis  that  ensued  sub- 
sequent to  the  treatment. 

The  patient,  a  young  Irish  girl,  had  been  ill  four 
or  fire  days  when  I  first  saw  her.  A  physician 
had  visited  her  once,  left  a  cathartic,  some  pow- 
ders, and  a  lotion  for  the  affected  limbs.  She  was 
not  relieved  by  these  means.  I  was  sent  for. 
Found  the  patient  with  the  lower  limbs  of  a  dark 
purple,  much  swollen,  very  stiff  and  painful.  On 
the  side  of  one  foot  was  a  circle  of  deeper  purple, 
in  the  centre  of  whicji  was  a  gangrenous-looking 
spot,  which  I  think  was  about  to  ulcerate.  She 
complained  much  of  nausea  and  distress  of  the 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and  entire  inability  to 
use  the  limbs.  I  had  never  seen  a  case  of  erysip- 
elas ;  but  feeling  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  water  in  all  'inflammatory  disease,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  case. 

The  first  application  was  a  packing-sheet,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tepid  bath.  This  process  was  repeated 
three  times  during  the  day,  cold  wet  bandages  ap- 
plied to  the  limbs  during  the  interval.  Next  morn- 
ing found  her  quite  comfortable ;  no  nausea  or 
distress  of  the  stomach ;  appetite  restored ;  limbs 
much  less  swollen,  and  assuming  a  lighter  color  ; 
the  gangrenous  spot  had  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  white  blister  ;  could  begin  to  use  the  limbs. 
Afternoon,  hands  and  arms  swollen  and  painful, 
but  no  redness  ;  affection  of  the  arms  appeared  to 
originate  in  the  spine  ;  every  motion  caused  a 
great  increase  of  pain.  I  now  repeated  the  "wet 
sheet"  and  tepid  bath,  followed  by  cold  wet  com- 
press to  the  spine,  and  frequent  rubbing  of  the 
arms  with  cold  wet  cloths.  These  applications 
soon  removed  the  pain,  and  enabled  her  to  move 
freely.  Next  day  (Friday)  patient  very  comfort- 
able ;  only  one  application  of  the  packing-sheet. 
Saturday,  still  improving;  "wet  sheet"  omitted; 
body  bandage  and  bandage  to  the  limbs  still  ap- 
plied ;  no  pain  or  sickness ;  good  appetite ;  able 
to  walk  about. 

Was  detained  from  visiting  patient  again  until 
Monday  morning,  when  I  found  her  much  worse. 
Had  eaten  on  Sunday  morning  fat  salt  pork.  Be- 
fore eating  this  meal,  she  was  able  to  go  about  her 
usual  employment ;  but  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
she  was  attacked  with  such  severe  pain,  that  her 
friends,  in  alarm,  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  gave  a 
cathartic ;  this  gave  some  relief ;  still  the  nausea 
and  pain  were  not  removed.  Finding  her  under 
the  doctor's  care,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  interfere. 
Tuesday  morning,  called  to  see  how  she  was  get- 
ting along  ;  found  her  worse  :  doctor  called,  and 
left  more  medicine,  but  patient  declined  taking  it, 
as  her  stomach  would  retain  nothing.  She  had 
slept  none  during  the  night ;  severe  pain,  and  fre- 
qi^ent  vomiting.  Soon  after  the  doctor  left,  she 
grew  rapidly  worse ;  pain  became  intense,  and  hu- 
manity prompted  me  to  attempt  her  relief.  Placed 
her  in  a  tepid  rubbing-bath  for  fifteen  minutes ; 
then  in  packing-sheet  for  half  an  hour ;  then  a 
wash  off.  This  entirely  relieved  the  pain  and  nau- 
sea ;  at  ten  left  her  quite  comfortable.     At  three 


returned,  and  found  all  the  unfavorable  symptoms 
greatly  aggravated  ;  the  disease  now  assumed  the 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  ;  severe  pain  ; 
frequent  vomiting  ;  great  tenderness  and  inability 
to  bear  any  weight  or  pressure  over  that  organ  ; 
inability  to  lie  on  the  side.  I  saw  that  prompt  and 
energetic  measures  were  necessary.  Placed  her  in 
a  tepid  bath,  where  I  kept  her  almost  an  hour, 
using  friction  over  the  stomach  as  she  could  bear 
it.  This  relived  pain  and  nausea,  and  enabled  her 
to  he  on  her  side,  and  bear  a  wet  compress  on  the 
stomach.  Now  gave  tepid  injections  every  half 
hour  ;  these  were  all  retained  ;  at  five,  a  packing- 
sheet  and  tepid  bath :  left  her  at  eight,  free  from 
pain  and  nausea.  At  ten  returned  ;  found  her  in 
great  distress.  Disease  now  put  on  the  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  she  was  vomiting  a 
dark  green  fluid,  and  discharging  frequently  from 
the  bowels  membranous  formations,  accompanied 
with  discharge  of  blood ;  intense  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  umbilicus.  Put  her  in  a  tepid  sitz- 
bath,  but  the  discharges  were  so  frequent  that  she 
could  not  remain  in  longer  than  five  or  ten  min- 
utes ;  fever  was  high,  and  debility  great.  The 
sitz-bath  and  a  thorough  ablution  abated  the  fever, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  vomiting,  but  appeared  to 
increase  the  frequency  and  copiousness  of  the  dis- 
charges. Used  tepid  injections  after  every  evacu- 
ation. This  produced  no  relief.  I  now  com- 
menced using  cold  compress  to  the  bowels,  and 
cold  injections.  These  soon  checked  the  discharges, 
and  relieved  the  pain.  After  these  became  less 
frequent,  I  applied  a  packing-sheet  from  the  neck 
to  the  knees  ;  in  this  she  slept  comfortably  for  an 
hour.  On  washing  her  off  after  this,  found  her 
stomach  covered  with  a  thick  rash,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  with  thick  welts,  of  a  bright  scarlet. 
A  body  bandage  was  now  applied,  and  she  re- 
mained comfortable  until  morning,  when  she  had 
a  small  evacuation  of  dark  green  bilious  matter. 
I  remained  with  her  until  eight  in  the  morning, 
when  I  left  her  perfectly  comfortable.  At  three, 
patient  perfectly  comfortable ;  no  return  of  any 
unfavorable  symptoms ;  complained  of  nothing 
but  debility,  and  needed  now  nothing  but  the  to- 
nic application  of  water ;  but,  alas !  the  doctor 
made  his  appearance  about  two  o'clock.  Had  not 
seen  the  patient  since  eight  o'clock  the  preceding 
morning,  since  which  time  she  had  taken  no  me- 
dicine. Instead  of  giving  water  credit  for  the 
complete  cure  it  had  effected,  he  asserted  that  it 
was  the  water  which  had  produced  those  violent 
symptoms,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
relief  she  had  obtained  from  its  use,  it  was  in  re- 
ality an  injury.  In  some  diseases  water  was  cer- 
tainly good,  but  in  hers  it  was  particularly  dan- 
gerous. The  cold  injection  and  cold  compress  to 
the  bowelshe  particularly  objected  to ;  said  I  should 
have  applied  hot  instead  of  cold  compresses.  Be- 
fore he  left,  had  the  body  bandage  removed. 
Forbid  the  use  of  anymore  water,  on  pain  of  never 
entering  the  house  again,  to  visit  any  of  the  family 
should  they  be  ever  so  sick.  But  being  forbidden 
the  use  of  water,  all  I  could  do  was  to  call  occa- 
sionally to  see  how  she  was  getting  along.  Next 
morning  I  called ;  found  the  doctor  there;  she  was 
still  improving.  The  monthly  discharge,  which 
had  been  suppressed,  had  now  made  its  appear- 
ance— a  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels  had  taken 


place.  She  had  not  yet  taken  any  medicine,  but 
the  doctor  left  some  powders,  remarking  that  he 
thought  she  would  now  get  along;  called  again 
two  or  three  times ;  found  her  not  so  well.  Erup- 
tion had  disappeared.  "When  she  grew  worse,  the 
doctor  attributed  it  to  my  visits,  supposing  that  I 
still  made  use  of  water,  which  was  an  erroneous 
supposition.  I  now  discontinued  my  visits,  and 
heard  nothing  more  from  her  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  the  doctor  informed  my  husband 
that  she  had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  in  conse- 
quence of  my  treatment,  and  that  he  must  take 
charge  of  her,  as  her  friends  refused  to  keep  her 
any  longer,  the  doctor  having  informed  them  that 
it  was  not  probable  she  would  ever  recover,  and 
that  if  she  did,  she  would  never  regain  the  use  of 
her  limbs.  We  bro\ight  her  home,  discharged  her 
physician,  and  employed  another,  as  my  husband 
wished  me  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
She  was  entirely  helpless,  not  from  paralysis, 
as  stated  by  the  doctor,  but  from  the  intense  pain, 
which  every  movement  of  the  limbs  caused.  For 
one  week  the  pain  had  been  so  great  that  she  was 
unable  to  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  constant  ex- 
hibition of  morphine.  She  was  quite  weak,  had 
considerable  fever,  and  was  slightly  salivated. 
Nitre,  ipecac,  morphine  and  calomel  had  been 
taken ;  what  else  I  do  not  know.  She  began  to 
improve  immediately  after  the  change  of  physi- 
cians. What  medicines  were  given  I  do  not  know. 
A  blister  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  restored 
the  use  of  the  arms,  and  one  on  the  lower  party 
that  of  the  lower  limbs.  In  less  than  a  week  she 
was  cured  of  the  paralysis;  the  fever  continued 
for  some  time  longerr  but  after  a  spontaneous 
diarrhoea  occurred,  the  fever  gradually  wore  off. 
In  three  weeks  from  the  time  she  was  removed, 
she  was  able  to  commence  light  work.  But  she 
still  continued  weak,  and  the  lower  extremities 
much  swollen,  until  she  voluntarily  commenced 
bathing.  After  this  she  improved  still  more 
rapidly. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  of 
this  case,  because  the  sapient  M.  D.  who  pro- 
nounced it  a  case  of  incurable  paralysis,  has  made 
great  use  of  it  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity against  hydropathy. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  she  exhibited  the  same 
symptoms  of  what  the  doctor  called  paralysis  soon 
after  I  commenced  treating  her :  these  were  en- 
tirely removed,  by  the  application  of  water,  in  a 
few  hours.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  such 
symptoms  when  she  passed  into  the  doctor's  hands, 
nor  for  a  week  afterwards. 

As  this  journal,  by  the  liberality  of  a  zealous  friend 
of  Water-Cure,  is  pi-etty  extensively  circulated  in 
this  place,  the  publication  of  the  facts  concerning 
this  case,  together  with  comments,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression 
which  the  doctor's  version  of  it  has  produced. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  particulars  of  two 
cases  of  child-birth,  in  which  water  was  used; 
but  as  my  communication  is  already  long,  I  will 
at  present  only  say,  that  they  are  the  theme  of 
wonder  and  astonishment  to  all  who  know  the 
particulars. 

Another  case,  too,  of  premature  birth,  preceded, 
and  followed  by  fever,  the  person  being  in  a  rav- 
ing delirium,  pronounced  hopeless  by  her  physi- 
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cian,  was  saved  by  the  application  of  water.  Those 
present  declared  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  she  were 
saved. 


REMARKS    BT   DR.    TRALL. 


I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  the  treat- 
ment of  Mrs.  Hull  singularly  judicious  and  effi- 
cient. Lead  washes  externally,  and  solutions  of 
nitre  internally,  which  are  generally  resorted  to  in 
erysipelas  by  allopaths,  are  a  thousand  times  more 
liable  to  be  followed  by  paralysis  as  a  sequel  of 
that  disease,  than  are  the  water  processes,  for  in  fact 
the  latter  have  no  such  liability  at  all. 

I  differ,  however,  from  Mrs.  H.,  in  imputing  any 
special  virtue  to  the  blisters.  Leaving  off  drug- 
ging, giving  nature  a  fair  chance,  the  let-alone 
system  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  many  a  won- 
derful cure,  and  probably  the  one  under  consider- 
ation. Thousands  of  invalids,  who  are  kept  under 
by  drugging,  become  convalescent  as  often  as  drug- 
ging is  discontinued. 


PATENT  INDESTRUCTIBLE  WATER  PIPES- 


The  above  cut  represents  a  section  of  the  cement 
pipe,  manufactured  in  this  city,  for  conveying  wa- 
ter. Its  great  advantages  over  all  metallic  con- 
ductors is  its  non-liability  to  corrosion  or  oxida- 
tion. The  tube  is  constructed  of  hydraulic  cement, 
enclosed  in  a  sheet  iron  cylinder,  and  this  again  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  cement,  so  that 
rust  or  decay  is  impossible,  and  the  purity  of  the 
water  secured.  This  pipe  is  also  cheaper  than  lead 
or  iron,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of 
baths,  water-closets,  basins,  &c,  &c. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal,  where  further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


.     GOSSIP  PROI  BOSTON  BY  NOGGS. 

The  way  the  allopaths  fret  about   the  water- 
cure,  is  a  caution  to  grumblers.     They  will  have 
it  that  it's  all  humbug,  and  yet  they  use  it  on  the 
sly. 
\       I  know  of  one  who  still  uses  or  pretends  to  use, 
|  the  various  kinds  of  cfte-stuffs  and  yet  it  is  evident 
(  to  every  one  that  his  reliance  is  in  the  water-rare. 
!       There  are  in  fact  many  of  this  class,  who  are 
|  doing  more  than  they  think  for  the  water-gospel, 
J  more  in  fact  than  some  of  the  professed  hydro- 
paths — who  give  a  little  medicine  now  and  then, 
'/  thereby  virtually  acknowledging  that  the  water- 
<  cure  is  not  competent  in  all  cases, — which  is  just 
\  what   the   allopaths    are   constantly  crying   out. 
"  It  is  good  in  some  cases,  but  it  wont  do  for  you 
Ma'am." 

"  That's  the  Deacon  for  me,"  said  a  certain  gen- 
tleman in  black — whose  name  we  never  mention 
to  ears  polite — when  he  saw  him  selling  rum. 

"  What's  in  a  name,"  and  what  will  not  a  man 
do  for  money  or  to  "  curry  favor  ?" 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  who  are  politely 
called  hydropaths  give  medicine  "  now  and  then," 
who  really  believe  in  their  efficacy;  but  generally 
speaking  you  will  find  they  are  very  inexperi- 
enced, in  both  treatments;  those  who  have  tried 
both  faithfully  never  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
poisons  in  any  emergency. 

Every  one  to  his  fancy  though — only  in  justice 
to  hydropathy  let  those  who  are  only  half  con- 
verted, or  wish  from  any  particular  motive  to  give 
drugs,  call  themselves  by  some  other  name. 

The  cause  goes  bravely  on  hereabouts;  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  are  crying  out  with  stentorian 
voices  for  reform,  and  will  have  it,  and  one  has 
only  to  present  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  cold  water, 
&c, — to  make  them  repent  and  believe — that  in 
order  to  be  saved  from  the  effects  of  their  phy- 
sical sin,  it  is  all-important  in  the  first  place  that 
they  should  stop  sinning — which  is  altogether 
new  to  them — and  that  cleanliness  is  indeed  the 
"  mother  of  godliness,"  and  that  in  much  water, 
is  much  health. 

They  also  readily  recognize  the  absurdity  of 
medicinal  practice,  when  properly  presented  ;  that 
poisons  are  inimical  to  healthy  action,  and  if  per- 
severingly  used,  destructive  to  the  living  organism. 
Everywhere  I  go — and  I  am  round  "  some," — I 
hear  the  Water-Cure  Journal  spoken  most  highly 
of,  and  nearly  all  of  them  like  the  new  form  it 
has  lately  assumed  "hugely." 

There  was  a  report  in  a  neighboring  town,  a  day 
or  two  ago,  that  a  man  had  died  "  in  a  fit  of  indi- 
gestion," caused  by  an  "overt  act"  of  his  own,  he 
having  eaten  at  one  meal  two  pounds  of  sausages, 
four  boiled  eggs,  three  pickled  cucumbers,  two  ] 
pieces  of  mince  pie,  with  potatoes,  bread,  and  , 
butter,  <fec.  <fec,  to  match !  The  "  old  women"  are 
outrageous,  it  is  said,  because  the  doctor,  who  was 
a  Homoeopath,  did'nt  give  the  man  an  emetic,  and  \ 
thereby  save  his  life,  declaring  they  "  didn't  think 
much  of  a  doctor  who  didn't  know  enough  to  puke  ; 
a  man,  especially  when  he  was  dying  for  the  want  \ 
of  a  puking."  1 

The  doctor  justified  himself,  by  proving  it  was  > 
not  in  accordance  with  Hahnemann  and  homoeo-  I 
pathy  to  give  emetics.  But  the  old  women  stick  j 
to  it,  that  he  should,  in  this  case,  have  given  a  little  i 


warm  water,  and  said  nothing  about  it,  and  per- 
haps Hahnemann  would  never  know  it !  or  if  he 
did,  in  consideration  of  its  saving  the  man's  life, 
he  would  forgive  him.  But  the  doctor  said  there 
was  no  pukes  in  his  book,  and — and  so  he  died. 

By  the  way,  where  is  "  Quoggs  ?"  I  hope  he  is 
not  defunct;  we  need  all  such,  who  deal  in  hu- 
morous satire ;  for  most  of  the  errors  and  absurdi- 
ties of  the  medical  world  are  so  ridiculous,  that 
they  are  entirely  unworthy  of  serious  refutation. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated 
physicians  among  the  allopaths  in  Leominster,  in 
this  State,  a  man  of  large  experience  too,  talks  of 
visiting  Europe  soon,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
into  the  "Water-Cure, — he  is  already  more  than 
half  hydropathic,  and  will  soon  be  wholly  so,  for 
he  is  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves. 

If  such  men  as  he  be  with  us,  I  had  as  lieve  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  faculty  would  be  against  us  as  not. 

In  fact,  go  where  you  will,  wherever  you  find 
a  remarkably  intelligent  and  experienced  physi- 
cian, there  you  find  an  eager  inquirer  concerning 
hydropathy. 

The  reason  is  plain,  they  are  not  mere  learned 
automatons,  who  do  the  things  their  fathers  did, 
"asking  no  questions  for  conscience's  sake" — saying 
with  the  celebrated  Isaac  Letsum  : — 

"  I  pukes,  I  purges,  anil  I  sweats  'em, 
And  if  they  dies,  why  then — /  Letsum.' 

but  take  the  liberty  to  think  for  themselves ;  and 
you  let  a  man  of  brains  once  begin  to  think  on  the 
subject,  and  there  is  not  much  danger  after  that  of 
his  using  much  "  medicine." 

Another  very  promising  young  physician  in  this 
same  town,  told  me  the  other  night,  that  he  saved 
the  life  of  his  own  child,  by  the  free  use  of  ice  and 
water,  when  afflicted  with  real  membranous  croup. 
Pieces  of  the  membrane  were  coughed  up. 

Speaking  of  Leominster,  Dr.  K ,  the  long- 
haired critter,  whom  you  may  remember,  is  giv- 
ing there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Water-Cure,  and  he  says  everybody 
and  his  wife,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  children,  turn 
out  to  hear  them  and  evince  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  subject,  as  is  particularly  manifested  by 
their  buying  the  books  he  carries  with  him. 

In  short,  brethren,  be  of  good  cheer;  a  brighter 
day  for  hydropathy  and  poor  physicked  humanity 
never  dawned,  than  is  now  dawning  in  this  our 
yet  to  be  "happy  land." 

Love  to   '  Quoggs,'  from  your  own  "  dear 

Noggs." 

Boston,  Feb.  1851. 
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Fashion    Plates. — The  Water-Cure   Journal  for 

i  February   is  out.     We  like  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 

S  Gleason.     Give  us  fashion  plates,  by  all  means  ;    and 

'  make  them  correspond  with  present  forms,  as  nearly  as 

'/  possible,   and  secure  the  proposed  advantages.     The' 

!  skirts    should  always   be  attached    to  waists  ;    long 

'  bodices  are  fruitful  of  spinal  and  kindred  weaknesses. 

I  We  have  talked  this  a  long  time  in  our  home  circle. 

I  The  Journal  is  doing  an  excellent  work." 

Thus  writes  the   editor  of  the  .Windham  County 
!   Democrat,  Vt. 

We  expect  to  introduce  some  new  fashions  before  we 
get  through  with  this  subject.  Iu  cases  of  insanity, 
or  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  it  may  possibly  answer 
to  put  on  a  tight  dress  like  unto  those  now  in  use,  but 
we  have  a  better  way,  and  if  we  can  convince  the 
public  of  the  facts,  why  we  shall  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  unborn  children. 
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Discontinued. — The  Water-Cure  Reporter,  form- 
erly published  at  New  Graefenberg,  near  Utiea,  New 
York.  We  presume  Dr.  Holland  found  himself  too 
much  occupied  with  his  professional  duties  to  attend  to 
its  publication  ;  he  has  therefore  handed  his  subscrip- 
tion list  to  us,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  edit 
and  publish  the  Water- Cure  Journal  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  please  everybody. 

Dr.  Holland  addressed  the  following  circular  to  his 
old  subscribers. 

The  Publisher  of  the  American  Water-Cure 
Reporter  having  concluded  to  discontinue  the  same, 
would  hereby  give  notice  to  those  of  his  subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  have  not  expired,  that  he  has  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  of 
New  York,  to  supply  them  with  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  for  the  remainder  of  their  term. 

To  those  of  his  old  subscribers  who  designed  to  re- 
new their  subscriptions  for  the  Reporter,  he  would 
cheerfully  recommend  the  Journal,  as  well  worthy  of 
their  attention  and  patronage.  Those  who  wish,  may 
remit  to  him,  and  he  will  forward  the  same  without 
delay.  Address  R.  Holland,  P.  M.,  New  Graefen- 
berg, N.  Y.,  or  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  st., 
New  York  City. 

R.  Holland.  P.  M. 

New  Graefenbrrg,  Jan.,  1851. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Re- 
forms.— This  periodical  has  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  publications  of  our  country.  In  my  honest 
judgment,  it  is  adapted  to  be  of  more  practical  util- 
ity— to  do  more  actual  good  than  any  other  periodical 
of  the  day  ;  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  every  individu- 
al of  our  species  could  have  the  benefit  of  its  instruc- 
tions. There  is  not  a  family  in  Northampton,  nor 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  however  cultivated  and  in- 
telligent, on  the  one  hand,  or  however  unimproved  and 
ignorant  on  the  other,  but  may  be  largely  benefited  by 
the  constant  and  attentive  perusal  of  this  periodical. 
I  cannot  doubt  that,  if  it  were  universally  and  atten- 
tively read— not  with  a  blind  credulity,  but  with 
a  discerning,  reflecting,  and  discriminating  mind, 
honestly  seeking  truth  and  earnestly  desiring  wis- 
dom— it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  human 
family  from  an  incalculable  amount  of  sickness,  suffer- 
ing, and  untimely  death.  Its  enterprising  publishers, 
Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells,  of  New  York,  have, 
without  enhancing  the  price,  increased  its  size  from  an 
octavo  to  a  quarto  form  of  twenty-four  pages.  It  is 
published  monthly,  at  one  dollar  a-year  in  advance  for 
a  single  copy,  and  fifty  cents  a  copy  to  clubs  of  twenty 
or  more.  S.  Graham. 

[We  clip  the  above  from  a  paper  published  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Graham  resides. 
Those  who  have  read  "  The  Science  of  Life,"  will 
appreciate  the  above  commendatory  remarks.] 
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A  Nut  for  Beef-eaters  to  Crack. — New  and 
True.— It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  one 
that  seems  never  to  have  been  noticed,  that  through- 
out the  whole  animal  creation,  in  every  country  and 
clime  of  the  earth,  the  most  useful  auimals  cost  nature 
the  least  waste  to  sustain  them  with  food.  For  in- 
stance, all  animals  that  work,  live  on  vegetable  food  ; 
and  no  animal  that  eats  flesh,  works.  The  all-power- 
ful elephant  and  the  patient,  untiring  camel,  in  the 
torrid  zone  ;  the  horse,  the  ox,  or  the  donkey,  in  the 
temperate  ;  and  the  reindeer,  in  the  frigid  zone,  obtain 
all  their  muscular  power  for  enduring  labor  from  na- 
ture's simplest    productions,  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


But  all  the  flesh-eating  animals  keep  the  rest  of  the  an- 
imated creation  in  constant  dread  of  them.  They  sel- 
dom eat  vegetable  food  until  some  other  animal  has 
eaten  it  first,  and  made  it  into  flesh.  Their  only  use 
seems  to  be  to  destroy  life — their  own  flesh  is  unfit  for 
other  animals  to  eat,  having  been  itself  made  out  of 
flesh,  and  is  most  foul  and  offensive.  Great  strength, 
fleetness  of  foot,  usefulness,  cleanliness,  and  docility, 
are  then  always  characteristic  of  vegetable-eating  ani- 
mals"; while  all  the  world  dreads  flesh-eaters. — Health 
and  Wealth. 

[We  regard  this  an  argument  uncontrovertible,  and 
must  strike  every  reader  as  a  most  palpable  truth, 
which  cannot  be  refuted.  Feed  mankind  on  grains, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  we  will  answer  for  all  the 
war,  crimes,  and  most  of  the  evils  of  mankind.] 

TO  S.  ROGERS,  M.  D, 

BY.  REV.  K.   ARVINE. 

Blessings  on  the  Water  Cure ! 

How  delightful  'tis  to  see 
Nature's  element  most  pure, 

Nature's  greatest  remedy, 
Free  as  heaven's  own  light  and  air, 
Found,  like  suffering,  everywhere! 

Borne  upon  the  ocean's  tides, 

Floating  on  the  streams  along, 
There  an  unseen  angel  glides, 

Chaunting  many  a  tuneful  song  : 
Health's  true  friends  and  worshippers, 
Hear  that  music  !  it  is  hers ! 

O'er  our  valleys,  o'er  our  hills, 
Wave  that  viewless  angel's  wings  ; 
•    Voices  from  the  founts  and  rills, 

Are  the  notes  which  Hygeia  sings  ; 

And  the  light  they  flash  meanwhile, 

Is  the  splendor  of  her  smile  1 

Charmed  by  these,  poor  Invalid  ! 

To  the  streams  she  loves  repair; 
In  the  mine's  foul  darkness  hid 

Seek  no  poisons — leave  them  there  ; 
And,  like  Syria's  leper,  go 
Where  the  healing  waters  flow  ! 

Freely  drink,  and  freely  bathe, 

Under  jet  and  shower  be  placed, 
Or  be  bound  by  watery  swathe, 

As  thy  guide  shall  say  thou  mayst ; 
And  ere  long  shall  thy  disease 
Yield  to  miracles  like  these  1 

Sufferer  1  are  thy  nerves  unstrung, 

Or  like  web  of  burning  wire  3 
Is  thy  blood  through  heart  or  lung 

Coursing  like  a  stream  of  fire  ? 
Try  in  this,  the  appointed  hour, 
Water's  cooling,  strengthening  power  ! 

With  a  hollow,  pallid  cheek, 

Drooping  eye,  and  wasted  frame, 
Feverish  pulse,  and  vitals  weak, 

Rogers,  to  thy  home  I  came  1 
I  have  found  the  boon  1  sought ; 
What  a  change  a  month  has  wrought! 

Through  thy  skill  and  constant  care, 

Health  and  hope  return  to  me  ; 
Now,  to  breathe  the  keen,  cold  air, 

Walk,  or  work,  is  luxury  ! 
Fare  thee  well !  thy  cause  is  sure, — 
Blessings  on  the  Water  Cere  !  Worcester  Spy. 

Alcohol  Outlawed. — The  Legislature  of  Ver- 
mont has  just  passed  a  law,  prohibiting  absolutely  and 
entirely  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  except  for 
medical,  mechanical,  or  chemical  purposes.  Good  ! 
So  much  for  temperance  reform.  But  let  us  keep  on 
agitating  until  a  law  is  passed  prohibiting  its  sale  for 
medical  purposes.  Is  there  any  more  reason  that  a  sick 
person  should  be  poisoned  with  the  stuff  than  a  well 
person  1    What  say  you,  Doctor  Toddy  1 


"Coming  over."— We  say  it  not  to  boast,  but 
simply  to  inform  our  hydropathic  friends  of  the  fact. 

We  now  have  the  names  of  upwards  of  one  thousand 
allopathic  physicians  on  our  subscription  books,  and 
they  are  daily  increasing.  We  state  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  of  Hydropathy  and  the  "  decline 
and  fall"  of  Allopathy.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
want  of  support  and  discontinuance  of  their  journals. 
For  example  :  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  that  class  of 
journals,  entitled  the  Probe,  published  in  St.  Louis, 
has  just  been  abandoned.  In  his  valedictory  the  Edi- 
tor says, — 

"  The  present  number  closes  the  volume  and  ends 
the  publication  of  the  Probe.  During  our  experience 
in  journalism  we  have  been  convinced  that  neither 
fame  nor  funds  can  be  acquired  by  conducting  a  medi- 
cal monthly  ;  and  that  many  members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  miserably  poor  in  pocket,  and  more  are 
deficient  in  moral  principle.  *  *  *  Our  hearts  are 
so  very  full,  and  our  pockets  are  so  very  empty,  that 
we  are  unable  to  say  more." 

To  us  the  above  paragraph  speaks  volumes.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  weakness  and  decline  of  the  cause  it 
advocates.    It  charges  the  medical  profession  with  a 

"  WANT  OF    MORAL  PRINCIPLE."      NOW    We    WOuld   not 

pretend  that  this  statement  was  "designed  to  apply  to 
every  individual  member  composing  the  medical  pro- 
fession, for  there  are  glorious  exceptions ;  but  when 
one  of  their  own  members,  and  he  an  editor,  makes 
such  a  statement,  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  Probe,  from  which  we  have  copied,  we  assure 
our  readers  is  no  mean  authority.  It  has  always  fair- 
ly represented  the  allopathic  school,  to  which  it  be- 
longed. And  so  far  as  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
statements  of  any  old  school  journal,  we  are  justified 
in  regarding  this  as  truthful.  At  all  events,  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  pronounces  it  an 
"  ably  conducted"  medical  journal.  We  have  no  occa- 
sion or  desire  to  add  to  this  humiliating  picture. 

Coffee. — A  microscopic  examination  of  thirty- four 
different  qualities  of  coffee  sold  in  London,  showed, 
that,  with  three  exceptions,  the  whole  were  adulterat- 
ed. Chicory  was  present  in  thirty-one  instances,  with 
the  frequent  addition  of  roasted  corn,  beans,  or  pota- 
toes ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  quantity  of  coffee  was 
not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  article. — Eve.  Gaz. 

If  Tea-drinkers  only  knew  how  much  poison  they 
imbibe,  especially  with  green  tea,  they  would  be 
frightened  ;  but  as  its  effects  are  slow,  (but  sure,) 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  cause.  A  gradual  decline, 
with  increasing  nervousness — a  sallow  complexion, 
and  other  symptoms  of  disease,  show  clearly  that 
something  is  the  matter.  But  the  doctor  charges  it  to 
"  an  all- wise  and  mysterious  Providence,  whose  ways 
are  past  finding  out,"  etc.  He  then  prescribes  a  few 
pills,  a  little  calomel,  and  perhaps  extracts  a  little 
blood,  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  influence  of 
this  same  "all-wise  Providence."  The  strong  green 
tea,  "  without  milk  or  sugar,"  is  continued  :  the  pa- 
tient soon  dies,  and  is  buried  with  an  apothecary's 
shop  in  her  stomach.  Her  husband  pays  the  bills,  and 
so  goes  the  world.     But  there's  a  good  time  coming. 

The  Water-Cure  in  Troy.— Dr.  Bedortha  in- 
forms us  that  his  house  is  not  large  enough  to  contain 
the  numerous  applicants  for  the  Water  Treatment,  and 
that  he  shall  be  "  compelled  to  enlarge  his  establish- 
ment." 

This  is  all  quite  natural,  and  we  look  upon  it  "  as  a 
matter  of  course."  Where  two  hundred  copies  of 
the  Water-Cure  Journal  are  taken  in  a  city  or  vil- 
lage, they  must  necessarily  drive  out  all  other  kinds  of 
medical  practice,  and  leave  what  little  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  hands  of  the  Hydro  path.  If  Water- 
Cure  physicians  wish  to  annihilate  the  drug  practice, 
and  remove  the  filthy  patent  medicines,  and  other 
slops,  let  them  place  the  Water-Cure  Journal  into  the 
hands  of  "  the  people." 
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Increase  in  the  Medical  Profession. — The  ) 
Boston  M.  and  S.  Journal,  remarks, — 

"  There  is  evidently  an  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  some,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States  will  lose  all  its  pecuniary  value  at  the  present   > 
rate  of  increase  in  the  medical  ranks.     It  is  admitted   i 
that  fees  are  not  so  readily  collected  as  they  formerly 
were  in  the  country."  \ 

"What  a  pity  !  We  deeply  sympathize  with  our  j 
"  apprehensive"  doctors,  but  most  respectfully  assure  I 
them  that  their  "  apprehensions"  are  well  founded.       ' 

"  Many  foreigners  are  practising  among  us,  some  of 
whom  are  well  qualified  practitioners  ;  but  many  con-  i 
sider  this  a  superior  and  excellent  country  for  carry-  < 
ing  on  the  grossest  deception.  If  they  only  speak  brok-  \ 
en  English,  charge  high,  and  boast  lustily  of  their  po-  ( 
sition  and  extensive  influence  at  home,  they  find  their  < 
fortune  is  secured  here."  \ 

True,— but  why  is  it  that  "  our  people"  have  so  s 
little  confidence  in  the  regular  allopathic  practice,  in  I 
the  United  States.  Did  they  cure  their  patients  in-  j 
stead  of  killing  them,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  risk  s 
their  lives  in  the  hands  of  persons  with  whom  they  ( 
have  no  acquaintance,  or  who  could  not  speak  their  ? 
language  1  The  truth  is,  "  our  dear  people"  have  j 
been  as  grossly  deceived  by  natives  as  by  foreigners.  I 
Doubtless  quite  enough  by  both. 

"  When  the  next  national  census  is  taken,  the  sta-  \ 
tistical  tables  will  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this  is  ! 
an  alarmingly  sickly  country,  to  give  employment  to  I 
such  a  vast  body  of  practitioners  ;  or  else  that  the  I 
people  are  iaboring  under  an  hallucination  of  univer- 
sal pestilence,  in  sustainining  an  army  of  ignorant  \ 
charlatans,  mountebanks,  and  quacks." 

In  our  hydropathic  reform,  we  contemplate  the  I 
complete  eradication  of  all  these  nuisances.  We  glory  \ 
in  the  multiplication  of  doctors,  foreign  and  domestic,  \ 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  that  blood-sucking  > 
trade,  generally  called  a,  profession,  and  its  practition-  ( 
ers — no  matter  how  long  their  ears — professors,  shall 
pass  away,  and  our  good  people  shall  have  no  more 
need  of  them. 

While  we  are  positively  certain  that  the  patent  me- 
dicines so  much  in  use  invariably  damage  those  who 
use  them,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  they  are  less 
injurious  than  the  common  allopathic  remedies.  What 
class  of  doctors  effect  the  greatest  number  of  cures  1 
The   "  regulars"  or  the  irregulars  1     If  the  "  regu-  < 
lars"  had  given  satisfaction,  by   saving  the  lives  of  ) 
their  patients,  who  would   have   employed  quacks  1  \ 
But,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  succeeded,  let   them  > 
not  whine  when  other  systems  are  introduced,  which  \ 
are  evidently  better  than  their  own. 

The  Water-Cure  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Mr.  T. 
Jones,  Sen.,  has  sent  us  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  \ 
subscribers  from  this  thriving  and  beautiful  city.  Mr.  \ 
Jones  thinks  he  shall  be  able  to  send  an  additional  fifty  < 
soon.  This  will  make  three  hundred  copies  ;  the  diffu-  j 
sion  of  which,  we  may  safely  predict,  will  work  out  a 
complete  medical  reform  in  Cleveland. 

If  each  of  our  co-workers  and  subscribers  would  per- 
severe, they  might,  in  a  very  short  time,  place  the  < 
Journal  into  the  hands  of  every  family.     Were  this  \ 
done,  who  can  calculate  the  immense  advantages  that   \ 
would  accrue  to  the  Human  Race  1 

Female  Charms. — The  ladies  in  Japan  paint  the 
face  white  and  red,  the  lips  purple,  with  a  golden 
glow  ;  the  teeth  of  a  married  lady  are  blackened,  and 
eyebrows  extirpated. — Home  Jonrnal. 

Bad  enough— but  far  less  injurious  than  Tight 
Lacing. —  Water- Cure  Journal. 

The  Water-Cure  in  Old  Age.— J.  V.,  when  or-  < 
dering  the  Journal  for  1851,  remarks,  "  I  have  now 
been  a  reader  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  a  year, 
and  have  derived  therefrom  great  benefit.  My  moth- 
er, now  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  reads  the  Journal 
regularly,  and  is  unwilling  to  do  without  it." 


Another  Fatal  Mistake. — The  papers  of  the  eity 
make  the  following  brief  announcement  : 

Died. — At  Macon,  Ga.,  on  the  2d  inst.,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth S.  Sanger,  youngest  daughter  of  Zekiah  Sanger, 
Esq. 

Miss  S.  was  a  few  years  ago  a  pupil  in  one  of  our 
institutions  of  education  ;  and  was  distinguished  for 
accomplishment,  amiability,  and  beauty.  She  was  on 
her  way  southward  for  her  health,  when,  complaining 
of  momentary  illness,  she  was  persuaded  by  a  lady  to 
take  some  trifling  medicine,  which  turned  out  to  be 
oxalic  acid.  A  physician,  called  in  soon  after,  at  once 
detected  the  mistake  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the 
terrible  catastrophe,  and  by  a  double  fatality  the  over- 
dose of  poison,  instead  of  being  mortal  at  once,  as  a 
less  quantity  would  have  been,  prolonged  the  tortures 
of  the  victim  through  a  fortnight  of  suffering,  which 
terminated  in  death. — Albany  Atlas. 

We  can  furnish  the  public  with  ten  thousand  sim- 
ilar cases  of  unpremeditated  murder.  It  is  that 
cLss  of  ignorant  sins  which  is  said  to  be  "  winked 
at."  Yet  the  death  of  a  human  being  pays  the  penal- 
ty of  the  violated  law.  If  folks  will  play  with  medi- 
cines of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant,  why  they 
must  expect  consequences  like  the  above.  When  will 
the  people  learn  to  let  drugs  alone  1 

New  Water-Cure  Establishments. — It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  record  among  the  new  Water-Cures 
springing  up  all  over  the  land,  that  of  Mount  Pros- 
pect, in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

"  This  establishment  is  situated  within  a  mile  of  the 
village,  in  a  romantic  grove,  at  the  base  of  the  cele- 
brated Prospect  Hill.  With  a  mountain  in  the  rear, 
with  carriage  and  footwalks  leading  to  its  summit,  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  piazza,  fronting  out  on 
the  rich  savannahs  of  the  Chenango  and  Susquehanna, 
it  has  combined  all  requisite  advantages  for  successful 
hydropathic  treatment."  For  terms  address  the  pro- 
prietors, D.  W.  &  H.  M.  Ramney,  or  A.  A.  Mason, 
M.  D.,  the  resident  physician. 

A  Prediction. — I  have  the  strongest  persuasion  that 
Priessnitz  and  his  co-workers  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
have  accomplished  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
which  no  one  will  fully  appreciate.  The  medical  gen- 
tlemen in  my  vicinity,  though  fully  able  to  maintain, 
in  argument,  their  predilection  for  drugs,  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  unable  or  unwilling  lo  recognize  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  hydropathic  appliances.  But 
the  world  is  on  a  rapid  march  to  improvement  in  rela- 
tion to  all  subjects  ;  and  none  have  higher  attractions 
than  those  which  tend  to  preserve  the  health  and  pro- 
long the  life  of  man.  J.  C. 

The  Providence  Female  Physiological  Socie- 
ty'.— We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  Society  continues 
to  dispense  the  principles  of  life  and  health  in  courses 
of  lectures  on  Physiology,  delivered  by  their  own  mem- 
bers. Among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  the  well- 
known  Mrs.  Davis,  formerly  Mrs.  Wright;  and 
Miss  Mowkt,  an  educated,  practical  physician.* 

This  society  was  organized  some  two  years  ago,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  perma- 
nently continued  and  liberally  sustained.  The  price  of 
membership  is  only  half  a  dollar  per  year,  and  each 
member  has  admission  to  all  the  lectures. 

Lectures  on  Hydropathy.  —  During  the  past 
mouth,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  have  lectured  with 
much  success  to  our  citizens. 

Dr.  Kittredge  has  also  delivered  several  courses  in 
Boston  and  vicinity.  At  Salem,  his  native  place,  we 
are  informed  a  great  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the 
Water-Cure  by  his  lectures. 

The  Greenwood  Springs  Water  Cure  is  now 
conducted  by  Drs.  J.  C.  Whitaker  and  J.  E.  Pat- 
ten. Located  on  that  great  thoroughfare,  the  Erie 
Bailroad,  in  the  village  of  Cuba,  Alleghany  county, 
N.  Y.,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  well  patronized. 

*  See  Miss  Mowry's  card  in  our  advertising  department. 


Old  Books  are  simply  the  expression  of  old  opi- 
nions, and  those  who  believe  in  the  eternal  principles 
of  progression  will  seldom  be  influenced  by  old  theo- 
ries contained  in  old  books.  Active  men  adopt  the 
new  and  improved  plans  in  all  things.  Who  would 
think  of  using  the  old  printing-press,  the  old  hand- 
loom,  the  old  stage-coach,  or  the  old  open  steamboat  *? 
Nobody.  "  The  universal  Yankee  nation,"  and  "  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,"  are  seeking  by  every  possible 
means  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
happiness ;  to  obtain  which,  old  theories,  cobwebs, 
and  trash  must  be  cleaned  out  of  the  way.  They 
look  ahead,  not  back.  Read  what  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
the  New-Yorker,  says  : — 

"  Books  have  exp'oded  great  wrongs  and  errors  ; 
they  have  also  created  error  and  wrong,  and  entailed 
curses  upon  nations  and  ages.  If  they  have  advanced 
science,  civilization,  and  truth,  they  have  also  shut 
out  light  and  progress  from  the  world.  Books  con- 
tain theories,  philosophies,  and  religion,  upon  which 
schools,  sects,  and  creeds  have  been  founded,  and 
successive  generations  of  adherents  and  disciples  have 
defended  old  falsehoods,  and  rejected  new  truths,  in 
battling,  fromjiride,  to  defend  the  theories,  opinions, 
and  philosophies  of  books.  Books  have  committed 
men  and  schools — have  forestalled  innovation,  and  pro- 
hibited, in  the  name  of  heresy  and  schism,  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge.  Aiding,  they  have  also  hindered, 
the  development  of  the  human  mind.  They  have 
obstructed  the  path  of  science  and  art. 

"  Le  Sage  beautifully  illustrates  what  we  mean, 
when,  in  defending  himself  against  the  advice  of  Gil 
Bias,  to  abandon  his  '  blood-letting  and  warm  wa- 
ter,' as  fatal  to  his  patients,  he  makes  Dr.  Sangrado 
say — '  I  know  I  kill  my  patienis,  but  how  can  I  aban- 
don my  theory  and  practice,  when  I  have  written  a 
book  in  their  defence  To  deny  my  practice  is  to  im- 
pugn my  book,  and  forego  my  reputation  and  my 
means  of  wealth.'  How  many  false  sciences  and  phi- 
losophies— how  many  fallacies  and  curses — have  been 
fastened  upon  the  world,  by  the  fact  of  books  having 
been  written  in  their  defence  !  How  many  antiquated 
errors  and  abuses  of  popular  science,  custom,  and 
practice,  now  exist,  solely  upon  the  strength  of  old 
books  and  theories,  which  their  disciples  are  too  proud 
or  bigoted  to  abandon  !  How  many  huge  institutions 
of  wrong  have  lived  unshattered  amid  revolution  go- 
ing on  all  around  them,  on  the  strength  of  old  theo- 
ries written  and  printed  in  books — books  which  beget 
disciples,  who  found  professions,  which  establish  acade- 
mies, and  secure  monopolies,  under  the  sanction  of 
statute  laws  ! 

"  We  would  have  books  appreciated  in  proportion 
to  their  merit,  and  binding  according  to  their  truth, 
not  at  the  period  when  they  were  written,  but  in  the 
ever  present  now.  What  centuries  of  '  stand  still' 
medical  science  has  passed  through,  from  the  dogged 
adherence  of  its  disciples  to  opinions,  simply  because 
written  in  books  !  What  Esculapius  wrote  may  have 
been  the  highest  truth  and  good  of  his  time,  in  his 
science,  but  it  may  be  never  so  false  now.  A  book  of 
science — a  book  given  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  so- 
ciety— should  be  abandoned  when  it  is  outgrown. 
Books  which  live  beyond  that  point,  live  as  a  falsehood 
and  a  curse.  They  bequeath  errors,  and  defraud 
mankind.  We  have  professions  and  faculties  in  our 
day  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  by  imposing 
upon  society  book-theories  and  practices  which  com- 
mon sense  has  long  since  convicted  of  falsehood.  This 
is  a  kind  of  books,  and  book  influence,  which  ought 
to  be  destroyed." 

This  is  precisely  our  view  of  the  matter;  and  the 
idea  of  hanging  to  old  theories  of  medicines  is  palpa- 
bly absurd  and  nonsensical.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
progress. 

Artesian  Well. — The  famous  Artesian  well,  at 
Kissengen,  in  Batavia,  commenced  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  which  it  was  feared  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned as  a  failure,  has  just  given  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  town  is  located  in  a  saline  valley, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Baltic  sea.  Last  June,  the  boring  had  reached  d) 
a  depth  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  (J 
and  several  layers  of  salt,  separated  by  a  strata  of  ^X 
granite,  had  been  traversed,  when  carbonic  acid  gas, 
followed  again  by  granite,  was  found.     Finally,  on 
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the  12th  instant,  at  a  depth  of  two  thousand  and 
sixty-seven  feet,  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  com- 
plete success.  A  violent  explosion  burst  away  the 
scaffolding  built  to  facilitate  the  operations,  and  a 
column  of  water,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
spouted  forth  to  the  height  of  ninety-eight  feet  above 
the  surfaee.  The  water,  clear  as  crystal,  is  of  a 
temperature  of  sixty-six  Fahrenheit,  and  is  abund- 
antly charged  with  salt.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
annual  product  will  be  upwards  of  6.CC0.CG0  lbs.  per 
annum,  increasing  the  royal  revenues  by  500,000 
florins,  after  deducting  all  expenses. — JS'aticnal  Intel- 
ligencer. 

The  Aztec  Children. — We  are  more  given  to  sci- 
ence than  mere  flippant  amusement ;  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  the  city  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Aztec  children. 
If  you  go  into  society,  you  are  sure  to  be  asked  whe- 
ther you  have  seen  them,  and  what  you  think  of  them. 
The  "ladies  have  taken  a  decided  fancy  to  them, 
and  they  make  the  exhibition  room  their  present 
lounging  place,  because  "  they  are  so  interesting." 
They  have  been  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Science, 
but  the  savans  seem  to  be  afraid  of  giving  any  opinion. 
They  are  certainly  curiosities  of  the  human  species, 
and  "calculated  to  suggest  many  ihoughts  to  the  natu- 
ral as  well  as  the  general  philosopher.  Although  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  idiots,  they  are  not  painful  to 
look  at ;  they  are  as  lively  as  crickets,  and  play  and 
run  about  incessantly,  like  monkeys,  only  that  these 
would  show  more  sagacity  and  shrewdness. — Boston 
Cor.  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 

"Where  is  Professor  Agassiz  1  We  had  an  in- 
terview with  these  children  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Fowler,  the  Phrenologist,  on  their  arrival  in 
this  country.  We  have  delayed  giving  an  opinion, 
expecting  those  better  versed  than  ourselves  in  such 
matters  would  do  it  up  scientifically.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Phrenological  Journal  will  con- 
tain an  elaborate  account  of  them,  with  iheir  likeness- 
es, as  soon  as  a  proper  investigation  shall  have  been 
made. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  following  in  an 
exchange  : 

The  Aztec  Children. — The  Springfield  Republi- 
can, in  speaking  of  these  ehildren.'now  on  exhibition  in 
Boston — and  represented  as  being  recently  obtained 
from  the  idolatrous  city  of  Iximaya,  newly  discovered 
in  an  unexplored  region  of  Central  America,  being  de- 
scendants of  the  Kaanas,  a  Sacerdotal  caste  (now 
nearly  extinct)  of  the  ancient  Aztec  founders  of  the 
ruined  temples  of  that  country — pronounces  them  a 
.     The  Republican  says  : 

"  We  have  the  authority  of  a  perfectly  reliable 
gentleman,  a  scientific  man,  for  some  years  a  resident 
of  Nicaragua,  and  soon  we  believe  to  return  thither, 
that  these  children  came  from  the  town  of  Granada,  in 
Nicaragua,  and  are  the  half-idiotic  offspring  of  an  In- 
dian woman,  who  is  one  of  the  common  Indians  there, 
a  tribe  well  known,  grown  and  developed.  They  are, 
therefore,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  dwarf  idiots,  the 
production  of  one  of  Nature's  eccentric  freaks  !" 

After  this,  we  think  it  will  be  well  for  people  to  be- 
lieve that  only  which  seems  probable  to  their  own  judg- 
ment. The  Springfield  Republican  will  doubtless  be 
believed  by  many,  yet  it  may  not  be  true,  after  all. 

Remarkable  Cure  of  Deafness. — A  very  singu- 
lar case  of  cure  of  deafness  from  traveling  on  the  rail- 
way has  just  come  under  our  notice.  Shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  Oxford  and  Banbury  Railway,  an 
elderly  lady,  who  had  been  perfectly  deaf  for  nearly 
eight  years  previously,  started  by  that  railway  from 
this  city  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  her  rela- 
tives in  Banbury.  During  her  journey,  from  the  noise 
and  the  unusual  mode  of  traveling,  she  became  ner- 
vously excited ;  she  suddenly  felt  something  in  her 
ear  give  way  with  a  slight  noise  ;  and  to  her  great  joy 
she  found,  before  arriving  at  Banbury,  that  her  hear- 
ing was  perfectly  restored  to  her  ;  and  so  it  has  con- 
tinued, to  the  no  small  gratification  of  herself  and  her 
friends.  The  case  has  come  under  our  immediate  ob- 
servation, for  we  saw  the  lady  shortly  before  she  went 
to  Banbury,  and  we  have  seen  her  since  she  came 
back  :  we  can  therefore  vouch  for  the  facts  as  we  have 
stated  them. — Oxford  (Eng.)  Journal. 


The  Great  Last  Fast  Printing  Press. — Col. 
Hoe,  of  our  ciiy,  has  recently  invented  a  press  that 
will  print  20,000  copies  an  hour  !  !  The  Brothers 
Beach,  of  the  Atie  York  Daily  Sun,  have  honored 
themselves  and  the  inventor,  by  introducing  into  their 
establishment  the  first  of  these  immense  machines  ever 
manufactured.  The  Snn  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
some  40  or  50,000,  besides  a  weekly  of  nearly  half  that 
number. 

As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  proprietors  of  the  8un  re- 
cently gave  a  splendid  dinner  to  the  inventor,  at  the 
Astor  House,  which  was  attended  by  editors  and  pub- 
lishers from  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Albany,  and  the 
entire  "  press"  of  our  city,  as  well  as  several  distin- 
guished clergymen,  literary  gentlemen,  inventors,  and 
others.  A  more  generous  dinner,  or  joyous  company, 
we  have  never  known.  "  The  food  for  the  mind" 
"  served  up"  by  our  editorial  brethren,  was  highly 
relished.  The  April  number  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  will  contain  a  description  of  this  new  printing 
|  press,  with  illustrated  engravings. 

Faithfulness. — The  Mass.  Cataract  thus  cornpli- 
<  ments  one  of  its  honored  dignitaries  : 

By  the  election  of  Solomon  Foote  as  Senator  from 
>  Vermont,  in  the  place  of  S.  S.  Phelps,  Vermont  will 
;  gain  a  faithful  Senator,  and  JVillard's  bar  lose  a 
J  faithful  customer.    ■ 


WHEAT    WITH    CHAFF. 

The  anti-street  smoking  law  has  been  recently  re- 
vived in  Boston  with  renewed  force. 

A  chaplain  was  once  preaching  to  a  class  of  collegi- 
ans about  the  formation  of  habits.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  close  your  ears  against  bad  discourses." 
The  scholars  immediately  clapped  their  hands  to  their 
ears. 

It  is  singular  kow  slippery  whisky  punch  will  make 
the  sidewalks. 

"  'Taint  horriginal,  'taint  horriginal'"  said  John 
Bull,  "  you  Hamericans  follow  us  in  heverything." 
"  Yes,"  answered  Jonathan,  quickly,  "  our  soldiers 
acted  on  that  principle  with  yours,  in  battle." 

A  man  was  found  at  Trenton,  the  other  day,  mount- 
ed on  a  ladder,  with  his  lips  pressed  to  the  telegraph 
wires.  He  was  kissing  his  wife  in  Philadelphia  by 
telegraph."  It  was  found  afterward  that  he  was  a 
newly  married  man. 

A  lady,  who  lives  about  ten  miles  from  Germantown, 
affirms  that  her  boys  are  the  most  tender-hearted  chil- 
dren she  ever  knew.  She  says  that  if  she  asks  one  of 
them  to  draw  a  pail  of  water,  he  instantly  bursts  into 
tears .' 

To  see  a  delicate  woman  rubbing  bed-clothes  over  a 
washboard,  from  morning  till  night,  and  a  herculean 
gentleman  measuring  rolls  of  lace  and  delicate  ribands, 

j   would  make  a  Pawnee  laugh  at  our  assumption  of  chi- 

j  valry. 


It  is  said  that  Barnum  is  in  full  chase  of  a  chap  who 
helped  his  own  wife  at  the  dinner-table,  in  preference 
;  to  another  lady. 

"  How  many  mills  make  one  cent,"  asked  a  school- 
S  master,  of  a  promising  pupil.  <;  Don't  know  ;  but 
<  guess  it  takes  a  good  many  cents  to  make  a  .^mill,  if 
|  they  'm  built  of  stone."  The  pedagogue  fainted,  and 
i  we  left." 


Always  do  as  the  sun  does — look  at  the  bright  side 
of  everything,  for  while  it  is  just  as  cheap,  it  is 
three  times  as  good  for  digestion.  The  melancholy 
man  don't  even  relish  wedlock. 

If  you  would  relish  your  food,  labor  for  it ;  if  you 
would  enjoy  your  raiment,  pay  for  it  before  you  wear 


it ;  if  you  would  sleep  soundly,  take  a  clear  conscience 
to  bed  with  you. 

"  Who  took  care  of  the  babies  1"  artlessly  inquired 
a  little  girl,  on  hearing  her  mother  say  that  all  people 
were  once  children. 

Do  not  consider  time  lost  that  is  spent  in  the  inter- 
change of  social  feeling— always  provided  you  neither 
listen  to,  or  repeat  scandal,  in  which  case  it  is  worse 
than  lost. 

A  Western  editor,  speaking  of  a  cotemporary's  at- 
tack upon  him,  says,  "  It  reminds  us  of  a  little  boy, 
we  once  saw,  squirting  dirty  water  from  a  mud-hole 
at  the  sun." — Modest,  that. 

An  Irishman  lost  his  hat  in  a  well,  and  was  let  down 
in  a  bucket  to  recover  it ;  the  well  being  extremely 
deep,  his  courage  failed  him  before  he  reached  the 
water.  In  vain  did  he  call  to  those  above  him  ;  they 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  he  said,  till  at  last,  quite  in  de- 
spair, he  bellowed  out,  "Be  St.  Patrick,  if  you  don't 
draw  me  up,  sure,  I'll  cut  the  rope  .'" 

At  a  Graham  boarding-house  in  Van  Schaick  street, 
the  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast  consists  of  shingles  fried 
in  pump  water — dinner  of  the  soup  leftby  the  shingles, 
thickened  with  saw-dust. 

[Pretty  good.  Those  who  subsist  on  such  a  diet 
will  require  no  physic] 

Temperance  is  the  best  physic'  It,  is  conducive  to 
health  and  cheerfulness.  Intemperance  clogs  the  body, 
wastes  the  property,  and  stupifies  the  mind. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  tells  of  a  young  man  who 
recently  died  in  that  city  of  disappointed  ambition, 
as  he  wanted,  to  wear  high  shirt  collars,  and  his  mo- 
ther wouldn't  let  him. 

Why  is  a  schoolmaster  like  an  engine-driver  1  One 
trains  the  mind,  the  other  minds  the  train. 

Secret  kindnesses  done  to  mankind  are  beautiful  as 
secret  injuries  are  detestable.  To  be  invisibly  good  is 
as  godlike  as  to  be  invisibly  evil  is  diabolical. 

To  take  castor  oil  without  tasting  it,  you  have  only 
to  put  it  in  a  tin  cup,  rich  take  by  the  handle,  but 
keep  away  from  your  lips. 

Why  was  Jonah,  in  the  fish's  belly,  like  a  fashiona- 
ble young  lady  1  Because  he  had  more  of  the  whalebone 
about  him  than  was  good  for  him. 

A  large  dog,  which  had  been  beaten  in  a  fight,  com- 
mitted suicide  a  few  days  ago  in  Albany. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Partington,  "  I  tremble  for  the 
longitude  of  that  noble  animal,  the  Union,  if  some  of 
the  politicians  don't  get  off  his  back.  They'll  ride  him 
to  death,  I  fear,  as  if  he  was  a  common  hobby  !" 

'•'Come  here,  my  dear,  I  want  to  ask  you  all  about 
your  sister.  Now  tell  me  true,  has  she  got  a  beau  1" 
"  No,  it's  the  yellow  jaundice — the  doctor  says  so." 

Connecticut. — Venerable  and  great  in  her  long 
line  of  Statesmen,  Heroes,  Poets,  and  Divines  ;  fa- 
mous for  her  Charter  Oak  and  its  story  ;  her  Hartford 
Convention ;  Wooden  Clocks  ;  Schoolmasters,  and 
Pumpkin  Pies— Picayune  in  size,  but  of  "  unbounded 
stomach." 

Hiram  Woodruff  has  just  succeeded,  we  understand, 
in  raising  a  colt  from  a  horse-chestnut.  He  intendsto 
take  him  to  the  World's  Fair. 

Thanksgiving. — The  way  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  give  thanks  on  this  day  is  something  after  the 
following  fashion :  Rise  late,  breakfast  heartily,  loaf, 
smoke,, drink,  become  listless  and  stupid,  then  shave, 
dress,  and  prepare  for  the  great  load  of  "  stuffin"  pre- 
pared for  your  stomachs.  At  two  or  three  o'clock  sit 
down  to  your  mahogany,  groaning  beneath  a  load  of 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  "  domestic  cookies,"  sufficient  to 
feed  Napoleon's  armv  when  he  first  started  for  Russia. 
Being  seated,  eat  like  a  hog  !-4ay  in  lots  of  turkey, 
boiled  and  roast— chickens  the  same  ;  a  piece  of  duck, 
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a  slice  of  ham,  a  plate  of  roast  beef,  rare  ;  pudding?, 
mince,  apple,  and  pumpkin  pies — gravy,  sauce,  fat 
butter,  spices,  coffee,  sugar-plums,  raisins,  nuts,  ap- 
ples, cream,  and  a  score  of  other  varieties  of  light  feed. 
Let  all  this  go  into  your  stomachs  in  a  mass  of  mush 
together.  Pass  the  evening  in  idleness,  or  protract  it 
into  the  next  morning  with  dissipation  and  excite- 
ment, and  the  next  day  you  will  have  reason  to  be 
very  thankful  if  you  are  alive  and  able  to  attend  to 
your  business. — New  York  Atlas. 


The  Gold  Dollar  "  is  a  total  failure.  It  is  so 
small  that  its  liability  to  get  lost  renders  it  useless." — 
The  papers. 

Not  so. — The  greatest  objection  that  we  ever  found 
to  this  handy,  elegant,  and  most  useful  coin,  is  our  in-, 
ability  to  get  enough  of  them.  We  never  had  the 
least  trouble  in  "  passing"  them  ;  they  always  "  go" 
at  "  par,"  and  no  grumbling  ;  while  we  have  had 
trouble  with  "  shin-plasters,"  and  other  "promises  to 
pay"  at  such  and  sueh  institutions.  No,  the  trouble 
or  failure"  of  the  Gold  Dollar  is  in  consequence  of 
its  driving  out  of  circulation  a  few  bank  bills.  Money 
brokers,  who  "  deal"  in  money,  don't  like  gold  dol- 
lars, because  they  give  no  chance  at  shaving.  We 
shall  never  object  to  gold  dollars  so  long  as  they 
"pass"  for  the  value  of  a  dollar.  They  may  be  en- 
closed in  a  letter  and  sent  with  perfect  safety  all  over 
the  United  States,  without  increasing  the  postage. 

We  hope  all  our  subscribers  may  be  well  supplied 
with  these  "  perfect  failures." 

Remedy  for  Ferociousness  in  the  Dog. — In  one 
of  the  Cincinnati  papers,  we  find  an  account  of  an  at- 
tack by  a  ferocious  dog  upon  a  little  child.  "  The  dog 
seized  the  child  by  the  throat,"  we  are  told,  "  and 
the  more  he  was  pounded  to  make  him  let  go,  the 
harder  he  held  on.  The  people  broke  the  dog's  back, 
and,  after  inserting  a  lever  into  his  mouth,  pried  his 
jaws  open  and  released  the  sufferer  ;  but  not  until  her 
throat  was  mangled."  There  is  a  sure  remedy  in  such 
cases,  which  should  be  known  by  every  one.  We  hear 
of  the  cases  often,  and  it  would  seem  that  persons  at 
these  times  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  disposition  of 
the  animal.  Now,  if  instead  of  pulling  upon  the  dog, 
to  disengage  him,  when  his  jaws  are  set  upon  any- 
thing, a  sponge  or  cloth,  wet  with  strong  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  be  applied  to  his  nostrils,  he  will  instantly 
relax  his  hold. 


Smoking. — A  clerk  was  recently  dismissed  from  a 
fancy  store  in  New  Orleans,  because  he  smoked  cigars. 
He  had  a  contract  for  six  months  with  his  employer,  and 
brought  suit  to  recover  wages  for  the  whole  time  of  his 
engagement.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  18th  ult., 
and  the  judge  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  clerk's  dis- 
missal was  a  sufficient  one,  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  establishment. 

Well. — This  accords  with  our  notions  exactly.  We 
would  no  sooner  endure  tobacco  smoking  in  our  estab- 
lishment than  any  other  filthy,  vile,  or  unhealthy  nui- 
sance. 


Temperance  at  the  World's  Fair.— Her  Majes- 
ty's  Commissioners  have  invited  bids  for  the  privilege  \ 
of  selling  refreshments  in  certain  prescribed  parts  of 
the  building  devoted  to  this  exhibition.  One  of  the 
conditions  is,  that  "  no  wines,  spirits,  beer,  or  intox- 
ieating  drinks  can  be  sold  or  admitted  by  the  con- 
tractor." 

Right,— it  is  quite  time  the  English  people  should 
begin  to  restrain  intemperance. 


_  Melancthon  was  reproached  by  some  one  with 
changing  his  views  upon  a  certain  subject.  He  re- 
plied :  •'  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  have  been  studying 
assiduously  for  thirty  years  without  having  learned 
anything  1"  "  He  that  never  changes  his  opinions 
never  correct  his  errors."— Daniel  Webster. 

[This  little  dose  should  be  administered  to  our  Allo- 
pathic doctors,  who  still  persist  in  trying  to  cure  folks 
by  bleeding,  poisoning,  or  physicking  to  death.] 


"  John  says  the  reason  why  he  don't  get  married,  is 
because  the  house  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  the 
consequences." 

This  is  very  much  like  counting  the  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched. 
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We  Know  It. — A  subscriber  says,  "You  ought  to  have  a 
hundred  thousand  subscribers  for  the  W.  C.  Journal."  Well, 
how  are  we  to  get  them  1  We  can  print  a  million,  and  should 
be  glad  to  do  so.  It  really  seems  to  us  to  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
public,  that  every  family  is  not  supplied  with  a  copy.  We 
will  print  the  Journals  ;  our  friends  and  co-workers  must  fur- 
nish subscribers.  We  are  convinced  that  no  man  can  get  more 
valuable  reading  matter  for  the  same  price.  Friends,  what 
say  you  1  Shall  we  be  content  with  the  number  of  copies  we 
now  print  1  or  shall  our  list  outnumber  that  of  any  other  pub- 
lication in  the  world  ?  We  shall  strive  to  merit  it,  but  it  is  for 
you  to  say  "  enough." 

For  1850. — We  have  a  few  complete  volumes  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal — vols.  IX.  and  X. — which  we  will  furnish  to  old 
subscribers  at  club  prices,  namely,  50  cents  for  the  year.  Those 
who  commenced  their  subscriptions  with  vol.  IX.  in  July,  1S50, 
may,  if  they  wish,  obtain  vol.  X.  at  25  cents.  This  will 
enable  them  to  have  the  two  vols.,  IX.  and  X.,  bound  together, 
completing  the  work  for  the  year  1850. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal,  published  by  Fowlers  & 
Wells,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  we 
receive.  It  looks  as  sweet,  clean,  and  healthv,  as  though  it  had 
been  treated  by  its  own  favorite  system,  and  purified  from 
everything  ordinary,  foul,  or  offensive. — Model  American 
Courier. 

Our  Subscribers  will  regard  the  taste  of  this  gentleman 
correct.  We  think  we  have  not  only  the  most  sensible  journal 
in  all  the  world,  but  the  "best  looking."  At  all  events, 
the  women  say  so,  and  who  will  dare  dispute  with  them  ? 

H.  W.  McCaRON,  of  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  agent  for  this  Journal.  We  hope  he  may  ob- 
tain a  long  list  of  subscribers. 

In  Canada — Our  publications  may  be  obtained  at  New 
York  prices  of  Mr.  James  Leslie  and  Sons,  Toronto  ;  and  of 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal. 

The  Ear. — Its  physiology,  diseases,  and  treatment,  will  be 
given  in  the  next  number,  with  illustrated  engravings, 
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Water  Pipes. — In  answer  to  a  number  of  correspondents, 
we  would  state,  that  a  uew  invention  has  recently  been  patent- 
ed in  New  York  for  a  pipe,  which  is  described  as  follows  : 

"This  pipe,  unlike  cast  iron  and  lead,  imparts  neither  color, 
oxide,  nor  taste,  being  formed  of  strongly-riveted  sheet  iron,  and 
evenly  lined  on  the  inside  with  hydraulic  cement.  While  in 
the  process  of  laying,  it  has  a  thick  covering  externally  of  the 
same — thus  forming  nature's  own  conduit  of  stone.  The  iron, 
being  thoroughly  enclosed  on  both  sides  with  cement,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  iust  or  decay,  and  renders  the  pipe  truly  inde- 
structible.    The  prices  are  less  than  those  of  iron  or  lead." 

If  the  proprietors  of  this  pipe  will  furnish  us  with  diagrams, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  same  in  this  Journal,  by  which 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  its  superiority.  At 
present,  our  convictions  are  in  favor  of  this  newly-invented  pipe. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  engraved  illustration, 
with  a  description,  has  been  handed  us.     See  page  74. 

Fever  and  Ague. — F.  G.  S.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.— 
"  Dumb  ague,"  and  "chill  fever,"  are  merely  disguised  forms 
of  intermittent  fever.  In  nearly  all  oases  of  protracted  fever 
and  agne,  there  is  more  or  less  enlargement,  congestion,  orother 
functional  derangement  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  generally  of  both. 
The  radical  cure  demands  a  persevering  use  of  the  rubbing  wet 
sheet,  half  bath,  occasional  packs,  and  a  rigidly  plain,  uncon- 
centrated,  and  rather  abstemious  d  iet.  Some  cases  are  cured  in 
a  few  weeks  ;  but  the  worst  cases  require  treatment  for  several 
months.  This  "  scourge  of  the  West"  would  cease  to  trouble 
the  Western  people  much,  if  they  would  all  adopt  hydropathic 
ideas  of  living. 


C.  N.  B.,  Sag  Harbor. — Your  double  club  was  thankfully 
received.  Our  brother,  L.  N.,  will  probably  accept  your  gene- 
rous offer.  Your  P.  M.  is  in  error.  Our  Journal  contains  less 
than  nineteen  hundred  square  inches,  and  it  is  in  every  respect 
what  the  law  requires  it  to  be,  to  entitle  it  to  be  rated  at  news- 
paper postage.  At  present  the  lawful  postage  is  one  cent  in  the 
State  where  published,  and  one  and  a  half  cents  out  of  the 
State.  As  soon  as  the  proposed  new  law  goes  into  operation, 
the  postage  will  be  materially  reduced.  We  shall  publish  the 
"  Cheap  Postage  Bill"  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  law. 

C.  W.  W.  writes  us  from  Southborough,  Mass.,  as  fol- 
lows : — "  We  want  you  should  send  us  a  Water-Cure  Doctor. 
We  are  a  small  town  of  1,500,  surrounded  by  larger  ones.  On 
the  east  Framingham,  of  3  or  4,000  ;  on  the  west,  West- 
borough,  of  2  to  3,000  ;  on  the  south  Hopkinton,  of  3  to  4,000; 
on  the  north  Marlborough,  of  2  to  3,000,  and  no  cold  water 
physician  in  either.  Now,  sirs,  we  are  all  ready  to  support  a 
good  Water  -Cure  physician.     Send  us  one." 

Well,  we'll  try.— W.  C.  J. 

Duodenitis.— B.  J.  W.,  Madison,  N.  J. — Your  form  of 
Dyspepsia  is  doubtless  a  primary  affection  of  the  liver.  The 
great  tenderness  about  the  stomach  is  probably,  occasioned  by 
acrid  bde  corroding  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  first  intestine, 
producing  an  affection  some  authors  have  called  duodenitis. 
The  short  breath  may  be  from  a  swelled  liver.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  the  wet  pack  sheet,  followed  by  a  moderate  douche,  or 
the  dripping  sheet,  and  frequent  sitz  and  footbaths;  the  wet 
girdle  occasionally. 

Indigestion. — "Two  new  subscribers"  ask:  "  Can  you 
not  give  some  remedy  for  indigestion,  or  the  failure  of  the 
bowels  to  move  without  application  being  made  to  the  inex- 
haustible medicine  chests  of  the  pill  dealers  V  Certainly  we 
can.  The  constipation  which  you  call  indigestion,  may  be 
remedied  by  coarse  unconcentrated  food — Graham  bread, 
cracked  wheat,  plain  vegetables,  and  abundance  of  good 
fruits.  Attention  should,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  general 
health. 

Dyspepsia. — O.  C.  W.,  Delphi,  Ind. — "  Full  and  explicit 
directions"  for  particular  cases  can  only  be  given  in  written  let- 
ters of  advice.  The  general  plan  in  your  case  is  a  pack  sheet 
for  an  hour,  followed  by  a  wet  rub  sheet  two  or  three  times  a 
week  ;  the  wet  girdle  to  the  abdomen  ;  frequent  sitz  baths, 
and  a  plain,  mostly  vegetable,  diet. 

Periodical  Colic. — F.  H.,  Western,  Mass. — These 
attacks  came  from  a  bad  liver,  which  is  now  extending  its 
effects  to  the  lungs,  as  denoted  by  the  expectoration.  You  need 
full  and  thorough  treatment  ;  brown  bread  and  milk,  and  fruit 
diet;  dripping  rub  sheet,  and  half  or  shallow  baths,  are  the 
leading  baths.     A  pack  occasionally  would  be  desirable. 

Rheumatic  Pain  in  the  Left  Hip. — W.  O.  S.  will  find 
the  douche,  of  a  temperature  to  suit  his  general  physical  condi- 
tion, the  best  of  the  water  appliances.  A  safe  rule  is  to  com- 
mence with  it  moderately  cool  or  tepid,  and  gradually  reduce 
the  temperature.  The  half  bath,  followed  by  the  pail  douche, 
would  be  the  next  best  appliance. 

Atrophy. — J.  B.  H.,  Limaville,  would  do  well  to  make  a 
persevering  use  of  the  rubbing  wet  sheet  and  half  bath.  Full 
directions  in  detail  cannot  be  given  in  these  answers  to  specific 
questions.  For  those  he  must  consult  with  a  hydropathic  prac- 
titioner. He  will  find  much  instruction  applicable  to  his  case  in 
Hydropathy  for  the  People,  and  the  Water  Cure  Manual. 

Epileptic"  Fits. — H.  H.,  Conneaut,  Ohio. — Your  son's 
case  seems  to  be  a  discouraging  one,  but  as  his  constitutional 
integrity  still  holds  good,  there  is  a  fair  chance  for  his  recovery 
if  he  could  be  taken  to  an  establishment.  For  home  treatment 
the  rub-sheet  and  shallow  bath,  with  a  very  plain  diet,  are  the 
leading  measures. 

Chilblains. — L.  T.,  Oleun,  N.  Y. — Rub  the  feet  with 
cold  wet  cloths,  and  wear  the  wet  bandages  covered  with  a 
dry  cloth  whenever  the  parts  are  painful.  Probably  the  in- 
tense itching  is  from  bad  blood,  therefore  you  would  do  well  to 
attend  strictly  to  diet. 

Cephalagia. — S.  J.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— You  think 
the  lady  who  is  subject  to  three-week  attacks  of  headache 
needs  "tonics;" — a  mistake.  She  needs  curatives.  No 
doubt  she  has  a  bad  liver,  and  requires  coarse,  opening  food, 
occasional  packings,  frequent  rub  sheets,  and  daily  sitz  baths. 
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Scrofulous  Fistulas.— P.  L.  B.,  of  Chatham  Centre, 
wants  to  know  if  these  are  curable  by  water-treatment,  without 
a  snrzical  operation  1  Generally  they  are.  In  some  few  cases 
the  structure  may  become  so  changed  as  to  require  cutting  or 
cauterization. 

H.  B.,  Hancock  Co.,  III. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
your  communications.  Tell  us  about  yoar  people,  climate, 
water.  The  present  condition  and  prospects  of  reforms  in  your 
vicinity.  We  look  with  hope  in  the  direction  of  the  mighty 
and  glorious  West. 

"The  Staff  of  Life"  will  appear  under  the  appropriate 
head  of  "  Food  and  Diet,"  in  oar  next  number.  The  new 
method  of  bread- making  therein  given  cannot  fail  to  interest 
everybody. 

D.  A.  H. — We  have  placed  your  communication  on  file.  It 
will  appear  soon.  Thanks  for  your  efficient  labors  in  promoting 
the  good  cause. 

S.  D. — Yes.  If  you  send  additional  subscribers  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  you  will  get  them  at  club  prices. 

M.  A.  S. — We  shall  publish  your  "Last  Resort"  as  soon 
as  we  can  make  room  for  it. 

R.  J.  F. — The  works  of  A.  J.  D.  cannot  go  by  mail.  They 
may  be  sent  by  express. 

T.  E.  L,,  Philadelphia. — Yours  of  the  2d  inst.  is  received. 
We  hope  to  make  use  of  it  at  a  future  time.  Our  pages  are 
crowded  at  present. 

A  Report  on  Butter  and  Cheese,  by  S.  G.,  will  ap- 
pear in  due  time.    It  will  not  spoil  by  keeping. 

B.  B.  B.— "The  Doctor  Says  So,"  is  on  file.  It  will 
appear  soon. 

C. — "  Are  Developments  in  Water  Cure  Progress- 
ive?"    You  shall  have  a  "hearing"  as  soon  as  possible. 

''Two  New  Subscribers"  shall  be  accommodated  in 
our  next. 
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The   Proceedings    of   the   Woman's   Rights   Conven- 
tion,  held  in    Worcester,  Mass.,   October,    1850.     Price  25 
cents.    To  be  had  of  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York. 
A  large  octavo  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  printed   in  the 
b&>t   manner,   under   the   supervision    of  Mrs.    Paulina    W. 
Davis,  President  of  the  Convention.     We  take  the   following 
from  the  .\'ew  York  Tribune,  which  will  be  regarded  as  good 
authority  on  this  question  : 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  handsome  pamphlet  to  the  con- 
sideration of  readers  and  thinkers  who  are  not  afraid  of  being  a 
year  or  two  in  advance  of  the  popular  notions,  and  who  d»  not 
think  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  five  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings  for  rights,  op]«rtnnities,  development,  is  fully  answered 
by  a  slur  or  a  sneer.  The  noble  letters  written  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  many  excellent,  if  not  eminent,  men  and  women  ;  the 
Resolves,  Committees,  List  of  Members,  a  capital  Address  on 
Medical  Education,  by  Miss  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  Sec,  &c,  are  all 
given.  The  pamphlet  is  printed  in  Boston,  and  we  presume 
may  be  had  of  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  st ,  as  we  regularly 
look  there  for  any  good  thing  which  we  do  not  know  precisely 
where  to  find." 

Popular  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Students  and  General  Readers.  By  T.  S.  Lambert.  With 
wood  cats  and  Lithographic  descriptive  Illustrations.  New 
York  :  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Such  a  title  may  attract  attention,  but  the  person  who  as- 
sumes the  authorship  of  the  work  under  notice  is  quite  incom- 
petent to  impart  reliable  information  on  these  important  sub- 
jects. His  selections  from  others  are,  in  the  main,  very  good  ; 
but  much  of  his  own  composition  is  mere  twattie. 

Should  the  young  min  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  occu- 
pation, he  would  doubtless  succeed  better ;  or,  if  he  should 
study  another  term,  he  might  be  able  to  produce  a  more  sensi- 
ble book.  We  regret  that  the  gentlemanly  publishers  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  printing  such  useless  trash. 
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The  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1S51,  has  been 
reprinted  by  Leonard  Scott  "c  Co.,  of  &  Y.  Terms,  $3 
a  year. 

The  leading  subjects  in  the  present  number  are,  Spanish 
Literature ;  The  Angel  World;  .Mackayrs  Progress  of 
the  Intellectual  ;  Drains,  Rirers,  and  Water  Supply  ; 
Educational  .Movements ;  The  Battle  of  the  Churches ; 
Foreign  Literature ;  Critical  and  .Miscellaneous  Notices 
This  is  unquestionably  one  of 'the  ablest  quarterlies  in  the 
world.  It  is  progressive,  and  it  takes  a  hopeful  liberal  view  of 
all  things.  The  extensive  circulation  of  this  work  will  do  great 
good. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator.  Devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, and  Domestic  and  Rnral  Economy.  Columbus,  Ohio: 
M.  B.  Bateman,  publisher. 

We  cannot  do  our  farmer  friends  in  Ohio  a  greater  favor 
than  to  recommend  them  to  subscribe  for  this  work.  Read 
what  Mrs  Swisshelm  says  : 

"The  Ohio  Cultivator  is  one  of  the  most  able  journals  of  its 
class  in  the  United  States,  and  no  farmer  in  that  prosperous 
State  shonld  be  without  it.  There  is  a  Ladies'  Department,  con- 
ducted with  taste  and  judgment,  by  Mrs.  Bateman." — Pitts- 
burgh Saturday  Visitor. 

A  Practical  System  of  Modern  Geography,  for  exercises 

on  maps.      By   John   J.    Anderson,   Principal  of  Ward 

School  No.  16,  New  York.     J.  S.  Redfield,  publisher. 

A  little  book  with  the  above  title  has  been   handed   us,  the 

contents  of  which,  as  is  indicated  by  its  name,  are   a  series  of 

questions  and  answers  in  Geography,  in  a  more  condensed  form 

than  is  usual  in  text  books  on  this  subject.      Teachers  will  find 

this  work  a  great  convenience. 

An  Appeal  to  Liqtor  Makep.s,    Liquor    Yenders.  and 

Liquor  Drinkers.    With  reflections  upon  the  duties  of  the 

Friends  of  Temperance,  by  a  member  of  the  Grand  Division 

of  Ohio.     Columbus,  Ohio  :  Scott  &  Bascom,  printers. 

An  octavo  of  sixteen  pages,  earnestly  written  and  beautifully 

printed.    -Such  a  rebuke  as  these  "  eminently  useful"  citizens 

gel,  is.  to  our  minds,  just.     They  ought  either  to  abandon  their 

business,  or  be  drummed  out  of  civilized  society. 

A  Guide  to  the  American  in  London  and  Paris,  for 
the  year  1851.  Containing  a  list  of  Hotels,  etc.  Price  12  1-2 
cents.  Boston  :  Stacy  &  Richardson.  New  York  :  John  F. 
Whitney,  office  of  the  Pathfinder. 
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WERER'S  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  ADULT 
HUMAN*  BODY,  NATURAL  SIZE— W.  Exdicott  & 
Co  .  No.  59  Beekman  street.  New  York,  have  Lithographed  and 
republished  from  the  original  German  edition  (the  only  Ameri- 
can edition)  the  eleven  entire  figures  contained  in  part  first  of 
the  above-named  well  known  and  valuable  work,  by  Prof.  M. 
J.  Weber,  of  the  Royal  Prussian  University.  Frederik  Wil- 
liam, at  Boon.  Figures  I.  K.  and  L.  representing  the  veins 
and  arteries,  are  accurately  colored  from  the  original  copy,  and 
the  whole  work,  with  a  comprehensive  ''  Explanation."  is 
offered  for  sale  in  sheets  and  portfolio  at  S'5  per  set,  or  mount- 
ed in  the  usual  style  of  maps  at  $"25  per  set,  2  t 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  GUIDE.— This  is  the  best  Guide 
Book  for  Travelers  now  in  use.  It  is  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  monthly,  and  contains  valuable  tables  giving  informa- 
tion of  Soutb;rn,  Wes'ern  and  Eastern  routes,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  publication.  By  Mail  or  Carriers,  one  year.  $1  ; 
single  copies  12  cents.  Ccrran  Dinsmore,  Publisher,  Path- 
finder Office,  133  Fulton  st.  N.  Y. 

opinions  of  the  press. 

The  "  Am'rican  Railway  Guide"  *  *  will  be  found  to 
contain  just  the  information  which  every  traveler  needs  with 
regard  to  the  departure  and  arrival  of  traius — A".  Y.  Tribune. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  or  execute  a  more  convenient 
or  perfejt  work  of  its  class — Hunt's  Merchants'  .Migizine. 

This  supplies  information  desirable  for  every  business  man 
who  is  obliged  to  travel,  and  he  can  carry  the  book  conveniently 
in  bis  pocket,  for  reference  st  all  times. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

We  fin  1  npon  examination  that  it  keeps  up  with  the  regular 
progress  of  Railway  improvement  throughout  the  country. — 
Daily  Despatch,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  It 

MONTH  LY  CI  RCULATION  10,00*1.-  UNITED  STATES 
RAILROAD  GUIDE.  AND  STEAMBOAT  JOUR- 
NAT.,  containing  Official  Time  Advertisements,  and  correct 
Tables  of  all  the  Railroads  and  Steamboats  in  the  country, 
illustrated  with  a  Map.  corrected  and  published  the  first  of 
every  month,  by  R.  Holbrook  &  Co-,  New  York  Traveller 
Office,  114  Nassau  st..  New  York  City.  Single  No.,  12  1-2  cts. 
Yearly  Subscription.  §1. 

opinions  of  the  press. 
"  This  is  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  Guide  Book 
yet  published." — Gazette,  Lansingburgh,  .Y.  Y. 


"Its  merit  is  proved  in  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pocket  of  almost  every  traveler.'  '—Shield,  Snout  Hill,  .Md. 

"  It  is  put  up  in  suitable  form  for  the  pocket,  and  may  be 
ieltedon  as  strictly  correct."— Courier,  Jfatchez,  .Miss. 

"  Quite  as  necessary  to  the  pocket  as  a  watch." — American 
Cabinet,  Boston. 

"  It  shonld  be  in  the  hands  of  travelers,  and  everv  friend  of 
Railroads  in  the  country."—  Tribune.  Dancille,  Ky. 

PATHFINDER  RAILWAY  GUIDE  FOR  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  STATES. — This  publication  is  issued  on  the 
first  Monday  of  every  month  by  S.vow  &  Wilder,  at  No.  5 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  under  the  authority  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents.  The  Guide 
has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  public 
with  Railway  Traveling  Information,  more  lull  and  reliable, 
and  in  a  more  convenient  form,  than  can  be  furnished  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  advertising.  It  embraces  all  the  Railroads 
in  New  England  and  immediate  vicinity,  (being  all  that  can  be 
embraced  in  one  work  with  any  probability  of  correctness,)  and 
gives  the  official  Time-Tables  of  the  Superintendents,  showing 
the  times  of  leaving  or  arriving  at  each  Station, 
where  such  times  are  fixed,  together  with  the  fares,  Distances, 
Sec.  on  each  road,  and  inormation  respecling  Stage  and 
Steamboat  Routes.  The  Guide  is  illustrated  by  a  Railway  Map 
of  New  England,  exhibiting  the  location  of  each  road  ;  also  a 
Map  of  the  City  of  Boston.  It  has  a'so  copious  Indexes,  by  the 
aid  of  which  nearly  every  Railway  Station  in  New  England 
may  at  once  be  referred  to.  It  not  only  contains  information 
for  whieh  the  traveler  would  be  obliged  to  consult  newspapers 
from  all  sections  of  New  England,  but  also  a  vast  amount 
which  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source.  Price  five 
cents  a  copy.  2  is 

MISS  M.  H.  MOWRY.  Physician,  No.  22  South   Slain 
street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Mar.  2t 

NEW    SPRING    DRY     GOODS. 


H 


ITCHCOCK    5c    LEADBEATER,  No.  347  Broadway, 
corner  of  Leonard  Street, 

£""="-   ARE  ALREADY  IN  RECEIPT  OF  THEIR  NEW 

AND  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  GOODS, 
and  are  prepared  to  serve  their  customers  therewith,  as  well  as 
with  every  kind,  style,  and  quality  of 

FALL  AND  WINTER  DRY  GOODS, 
of  which  they  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assortments  in 
New  York,  which  embraces  every  kind  of 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  DRY  GOODS, 
worn  by  ladies  or  gentlemen,  or  nsed  by  families. 

It  is  impossible  for  them  to  enumerate  even  a  moiety  of  their 
articles,  and  would,  therefore,  barely  name  a  few,  as 
GRENADINES,  ORGANDIES,   SILK   TISSUES,  SILKS, 
PRINTED  JACONETS  AND  CAMBRICS,  BAREGES, 
CANTON  CRAPE  AND  THIBET  SHAWLS, 

MANTILLAS,  SWISS  MUSLINS,  Sec 

They  would  also  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  give  their  atten- 
tion entirely  to  the  retail  business,  are  iu  constant  communica- 
tion with  their  customers,  and  therefore 

LEARN  THEIR  WANTS  AND  WILL  SUPPLY  THEM, 
if  any  pains,  and  the  markets  of  this  or  any  other  country  will 
enable  them  to  do  so  ;  and  to  make  their  assortment  so  general 
as  to  enable  any  lady  to 

SIT  DOWN  AND  SELECT  EYERY  ARTICLE 
she  wants,  without  the  fatigne  and  perplexity  of  shopping,  while 
their  invariable  rule  of 

ONE  PRICE,  WITHOUr  YARIATION, 
sectjres  to  every  customer,  whether  a  child  or  an  adult, 
FAIR  AND  HONEST  DEALING. 
In  addition  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

EYERY  KIND  OF  DRESS  GOODS, 
they  have  constantly  on  hand  every  kind  of 

HOUSEWIFE  AND  FAMILY  GOODS, 

as  Linen  Sheetings  and  Shirtings,  Damasks,  Diapers, 

Napkins,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  Linen  Goods,  which  they 

purchased  before  the  recent  advance  in  prices,  and  sell 

FULL    TWENTY   PER   CENT.   BELOW   THE  USUAL 

RATES. 

LACE  AND  MUSLIN  WINDOW  DRAPERIES, 

WOOLEN  BLANKETS  AND  QUILTS, 

TOILET,   TABLE.    AND   PIANO  COYERS, 

COTTON  SHIRTiNGS  AND  SHEETINGS, 

MOURNING  AND  HALF  MOURNING  GOODS, 

and  a  full  and  perfect  assortment  of  Gentlemen's 

Under   Shirts,   Drawers,   Scarfs,  and  Cravats,  Silk 

and  Linen  Pocket  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves,  &c, 
at  prices  far  below  the  usual  rates  of  Gentlemen's  Furnishing 
Stores. 
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THE     WATER-CURE     JOURNAL 


__ 


OMH0IS    MOUKTEAEH    WAT 


Tills  establishment  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Sooth  Orange,  Essex  Connty,  New  Jersey, 
five  miles  from  Newark,  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  line  of  the  Morris 
and  Essex  Railway,  by  which  passengers  are  landed  at  the  depot  of  the  establishment,  a  few 
minutes  walk  from  the  door. 

All  the  requisites  for  such  an  establishment  are  here  found,  viz  :  pure  mountain  spring  water, 
beautiful  and  retired  walks  through  the  woods  and  upon  the  mountains  for  several  miles  in  extent, 
and  shielded  from  the  winds  in  .winter  and  the  sun  in  summer;  springs  of  soft  water  along 
the  various  paths,  and  picturesque  scenery. 

From  many  points  in  the  walks  where  the  prospect  is  not  intercepted  by  woods,  an  extensive 
panoramic  view  is  presented  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  the  towns  adjoining;  East 
and  West  Bloomfield,  North  and  South  Orange,  Newark,  Belleville,  Elizabethtown,  the  waters 
of  New  York  harbor'and  Newark  bay,  Staten  Island,  its  villages,  etc. 

The  establishment  is  admirably  adapted  fur  the  water  cure  practice  in  winter,  (which  for  many 
diseases  is  the  most  favorable  period  of  the  year,)  being  sheltered  on  the  East  and  North  West  by 
prominent  mountains  ;  fitted  [up  in  a  very  superior  manner  and  provided  with  abundant  supplies 
of  cold  and  hot  water.  Ladies  need  not  leave  their  rooms  for  treatment,  as  private  baths  are 
attached  to  most  of  them. 


Terms,  $3  and  $10  in  winter,  and  $10,  $11,  and  $12  in  summer,  payable  always  weekly. 
Consultation  fee,  $5.  Persons  occupymg  the  whole  of  a  double  room,  or  requiring  extra  at- 
tendance will  be  charged  accordingly.     Board  of  private  servants,  $3  per  week. 

Patients  must  provide  themselves  with  four  coarse,  thick  linen  sheets,  two  thick  blankets,  two 
thick  comforters,  and  six  towels ;  or  when  unavoidable  the  same  may  be  hired  of  the  Institution 
for  $1  per  week. 

Persons  coining  to  the  establishment  from  New  York,  leave  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  street  at  8 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  3  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  winter,  and  4  P.M.,  in  summer.  The  lime  occupied 
in  reaching  South  Orange  from  New  York,  is  about  one  hour.  Visitors  can  come  from,  and  return 
to  the  city  several  times  during  the  day. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Weder,  late  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  physician  of  the  Institution.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Medical  College  of  Freyburg,  in  Baden,  Germany  ;  has  visited  the  Grafenberg 
Institution,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Priessuitz  ;  many  of  the  water-cure  establishments  of 
Europe  ;  and  has  had  twelve  years  experience  in  Hydropathy.  Letters  upon  professional  business 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Weder ;  all  others  to  the  Superintendent,  directed  to  South  Orange, 
Essex  county,  New  Jersey. 
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THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 

FOR    1851  :    DEVOTED    TO 

SCIENCE    LITERATURE,   AND 

GENERAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


To  know  ourselves  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and 

there  is  no  means  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  so  well    as  by 

the  aid  of 

PHRENOLOGY, 

Which  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  Journal.  Phisiolo- 
gt,  and  Home  Education,  will  make  it  invaluable  as  a  guide 
to  mothers  in  the  training  of  children. 

YOUNG  MSN 
Anxions  to  pursue  a   virtuous  and   successful  course,  will  find 
this  Journal  a  friend  and  foster  father. 

MAGNETISM  AND  PSYCHOLOGY, 
With  their  interesting  phenomena,  will  be  fully  set  forth. 

THE    NATURAL   SCIENCES, 
Art,  Literature,  Mechanism,  Agriculture,  and  General   Intelli- 
gence, have  each  a  special  department  in  tho  present  volume. 

THE  MECHANIC, 
The  Farmer,  the  Professional  Man,  the  Student,  the  Teacher, 
and  the  Mother,  will  find  each  number  of  the  Journal  an  in- 
structive and  valuable  companion. 

Terms  in  Advance  : 

Single  copy,  one  year  .  .  $1  00  I  Ten  copies,  oue  year  .  $7  00 
Five  copies,     "       "     .  .     4  00  |  Twenty  "       •'      "     .  JO  00 
C^"  Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS   AND  WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau -street,  New  York. 


THE    STUDENT. 

A  FAMILY  MISCELLANY  AND  SCHOOL  READER. 

N.  B.  Calfcuis,  33Ditor. 

This  work  is  published  monthly,  containing  tiiiiity-two 
large  octavo  pages,  and  intended  to  supply  families  and 
schools  with  valuable  reading,  combining  interest  witn  in- 
struction. It  is  in  every  respect  a  Family  Paper,  and  is  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  published  that  is  adapted  to  all  the 
MEMBERS    OF   A   FAMILY. 

It  is  devoted  to  the  Physical,  .Moral,  and  Intellectual  Im- 
provement of  Youth  ;  embracing  the  Natural  Sciences, 
BioGRAPnY,  Natural  History,  Music,  Phonograhiiy,  and 
History. 

Terms  In  Advance  : 

Single  copy,  one  year  .  $1  00  I  Eight  copies,  one  year  .   $G  00 
Five  copies,     "     «      .     4  00  |  Fifteen    "         "      "     .10  00 

Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS    AND   WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassan  street,  New  York, 

<  Ten   Dollars    will   secure   twenty   copies  of  the  Water- 

<  Cure  or  Phrenological  Journals  for  one  year.  It  will  be  the 
j  same  to  the  publishers  should  twenty  copies  in  all  be  ordered 
|    of  both  these  Journals,  at  club  prices. 

/  Works  on  Hydropathy,  Physiology,  and  Phrenology, 
?  whether  pob'Uhed  in  Europe  or  America,  may  be  obtained  at 
i    the  office  of  this  Journal. 

;        All    letters  and    other  communications  relating  to  these 
Journals,   should    be  post-paid,    and    addressed   to  Fowlers 
•    and  Wells,  131  Nassau-street,  New  York. 


THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL 

FOR  1851  :    DEVOTED  TO 
PHYSIOLOGY,    HYDROPATHY, ANDTHE 

LAWS     OF     LIFE. 


The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly,  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  exhibiting  the  Structure,  Anatomy,  and 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  with  familiar  instructions  to 
learners.  It  is  emphatically  a  Journal  of  Health,  adapted 
to  all  classes,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  FAMILY 
GUIDG  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  diseases. 

HYDROPATHY 

Will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  explained  that  all  may  apply  it 
in  various  diseases,  even  those  not  curable  by  any  other  means. 
There  is  no  system  so  simple,  harmless,  and  universally  applica- 
ble, as  the  Water  Cure.  Its  effects  are  almost  miraculous,  and 
it  has  already  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
who  were  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  known  reme- 
dies. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH, 
Will  be  fully  discussed,  including  Food,  Drinks,  Clothing,  Air, 
and  Exercise,  showing  their  effects  on  both  body  and  mind. 
Terms  la  Advance  : 


Single  copy,  one  year 
j    Five  copies,    ' 

f 


$1  00  I  Ten  copies,  one  year  .  .  $7  00 
.    4  00  I  Twenty  copies    "  10  00 

Please  nddress  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 


FOWLERS   AND  V/ELLS, 

No.  J 31  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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WOMEN'S    DRESSES- 

BY  MRS.   E.   B.    GLEASON. 

Oh,  my  Nora's  gown  for  me, 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes, 

Leaving  every  beauty  free 

To  sink  or  swell,  as  heaven  pleases. — Moore, 

In  the  Feb.  No.  of  your  Journal,  some  of  the 
inconveniences  and  unhealthful  tendencies  of  our 
present  style  of  dress  were  portrayed,  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  those 
who  saw  the  evils,  and  seeing  wished  to  shun, 
to  individually  invent  a  better  mode. 

But  as  some  of  the  readers  of  that  article  have 
politely  asked  for  some  more  specific  directions 
how  to  remedy  existing  faults,  the  writer  begs 
leave  to  reply  by  the  same  medium  through 
which  the  suggestions  were  made  which  gave  rise 
to  the  queries,  and  thus  save  repetition  by  pen 
and  tongue.  You  know  we  Yankees  love  "amaz- 
ingly to  economize."  No  doubt  you  find  many, 
who,  in  like  manner,  wish  to  further  their  own  in- 
terest or  ease  under  the  mantle  of  contributors  to 
the  Journal.     "To  own  the  truth,  pays  half,"  it  is 


said ;  and  as  you  furnish  your  publications  at  what   ! 
•seems  like   "half  price,"  we  infer  you  are  used  to   \ 
working  for  "  half  pay ;"  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  I 
that  it  comes  in  a  more  substantial,  useable  form 
than  the  above.  < 

To  denounce  a  present  system  is  usually  vastly  \ 
easier  than  to  recommend  a  better ;  so  it  is  much  I 
easier  for  me  to  point  out  what  is  palpably  wrong 
in  the  present  mode  of  dress,  than  to  describe  what  \ 
would  be  perfectly  right. 

Having  bestowed  little  thought  on  the  subject 
of  dress,  save  as  a  matter  of  health,  convenience, 
and  economy  of  time,  the  writer  feels  inadequate 
to  dwell  on  it  in  reference  to  elegance.  Though 
a  point  well  worthy  of  attention,  a  busy  life  re- 
plete with  other  cares  and  duties  more  pressing  or 
more  congenial  to  her  taste,  has  kept  this  quite 
out  of  mind.  We  have  an  innate  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  tasteful;  and  for  the  gratification  and 
cultivation  of  this  love,  earth  furnishes  multiplied 
resources.  But  we  should  always  strive  to  wed 
beauty  to  utility ;  when  this  cannot  be  done,  if  the 
former  can  survive  the  lack  of  so  needful  a  "help- 
meet" let  her  "lead  a  single  life,"  never  strive  to 
unite  her  to  that  which  is  hurtful  to  the  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  being.  Now  as  to  dress,  most 
women,  (and  many  men  too,  only  we  won't  mention 
it),  have  had  no  mind  of  their  own  as  to  what  is 
beautiful  in  dress,  but  have  taken  the  dictates  of 
"  Dame  Fashion"  as  the  true  guide.  With  all  due 
deference  to  one  who  has  been  so  long  in  author- 
ity, I  must  say  she  rules,  if  not  with  a  "rod  of 
iron,"  with  splints,  pads,  and  bands,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  her  subjects;  leading  directly  to 
imbecility  of  body  and  brain.  "While  we  "study 
for  those  things  which  make  for  peace"  we  should 
also  look  for  "those  whereby  one  may  edify 
another."  To  rebel  is  better  than  to  yield  certain 
rights.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  forbear- 
ance is  no  longer  a  virtue.  We  have  long  since 
passed  that  point,  as  respects  allegiance  to  the 
empress  in  question.  Thousands  have  died,  and 
thousands  more  have  been  made  infirm  for  life 
under  her  senseless  and  arbitrary  reign. 

First  among  "  woman's  rights"  is  her  right  to 
dress  in  accordance  to  the  dictates  of  health,  the  J 
state  of  her  purse,  her  employment,  <fec.     To  do 
this,  we  must  in  many  respects  be  singular,  and  \ 


few  of  us  are  ready  to  bear  the  criticism  which 
singularity  brings,  unless  shielded  from  its  sting 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  Few,  save  those  who  study 
and  listen  reverently  to  the  voice  of  physical  law, 
as  the  voice  of  God,  will  have  the  moral  courage 
to  dress  in  accordance  with  its  commands. 

The  increase  of  comfort,  the  diminution  of  sick- 
ness which  a  better  style  of  dress  promises,  will 
induce  but  few  women  to  brave  the  world's 
scorn,  unless  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  their 
present  custom,  and  their  moral  obligation  to  in- 
vent and  adopt  a  better. 

I  have  written  thus  much  on  this  point,  because 
conviction  of  this  can  alone  form  the  true  basis 
for  a  reformation ;  and  because  when  the  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  change  in  dress  which  are  to  follow 
are  read,  one  will  say  how  queer  a  body  would 
look  in  such  a  rig ;  another  how  ungenteel,  and  a 
third,  why  I  bad  rather  be  sick  than  suffer  the 
mortification  of  being  so  grossly  singular.  All  re- 
garding it  a  truism  that  a  woman  "may  as  well  be 
out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion." 

First,  then,  let  bodice  waists  and  their  extensors 
be  among  the  things  that  were.  Never  admit 
genteel  company,  fashionable  gatherings,  or  church 
going  as  a  plea  for  recalling  them  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  they  should  be  consigned.  Let  the  256 
bones  in  the  human  frame  suffice,  without  borrow- 
ing any  from  the  dwellers  in  the  mighty  deep ; 
use  no  splints  to  make  your  form  fit  your  dress ; 
but  make  your  dress  to  fit  your  form,  unless  un- 
fortunately it  is  already  distorted;  if  so,  leave 
plenty  of  room  to  invite  the  depressed,  compress- 
ed members  to  resume  their  rightful  position. 
Great  changes  may  be  made  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  body,  even  after  it  has  arrived  at  what  is 
termed  maturity,  by  active,  muscular  exercise, 
when  clad  in  apparel  which  offers  no  restraint. 
Many  ladies  at  our  Cure  have  been  induced  to 
wear  only  loose  dresses  for  many  weeks,  and  they 
have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  change  in  their 
forms.  Shoulders  thrown  back,  making  the  chest 
broader ;  flouting  ribs  thrown  out,  abdomen  more 
rotund,    &c. 

By  loose  dresses,  not  those  so  wirsnamed,  with 
tight  backs  and  lining  in  front,  laced  closely,  hav- 
ing long  points  and  whalebones,  the  outside  only 
being  loose,  giving  the  semblance  of  ease  without 
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the  substance,  but  some  form  of  sack  or  double 
gown,  which  is  a  loose  dress  in  truth,  outside  and 
in.  Persons  who  have  worn  these  for  a  time, 
taking  much  active  exercise  meanwhile,  find  that 
dresses  which  they  once  wore  with  comfort,  as 
they  thought,  now  give  them  great  discomfort. 

The  truth  is,  women  have  been  so  long  bound, 
that  they  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  fetters  they 
wear  in  the  shape  of  apparel;  yea,  even  think 
them  needful  to  hold  themselves  together.  Hence 
many  say  I  can't  sit  up  straight  without  a  tight 
dress,  feel  all  gone  at  the  stomach,  it  seems  as 
though  I  should  fall  all  to  pieces,  &c. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  they  have  depended  on 
foreign  support  till  they  have  lost  the  ability  to 
support  themselves.  The  muscles  about  the  chest 
have  been  so  long  out  of  use,  that  they  have  lost 
their  wonted  power,  which  will  be  gradually  re- 
gained, by  being  brought  into  activity. 

Strength  in  any  direction  is  not  gotten  by 
waiting  for,  but  by  working  for.  If  tight  dresses 
were  needed  to  keep  the  form  upright,  why  are 
not  the  aborigines  of  this  country  crooked  as  rain- 
bows ?  On  the  contrary,  when  we  wish  a  compari- 
son for  the  erect,  we  say  "straight  as  an  Indian." 
Infinite  wisdom  has  not  left  our  powers  so  incom- 
plete as  "  worldly  wisdom"  seems  to  indicate. 

Another  sad  fault  in  woman's  clothing,  is  its  lack 
of  adaptation  in  make,  and  material,  to  the  varied 
seasons  of  the  year.  To  be  sure  we  have  "mulls," 
"lawns,"  and  the  like,  "by  wholesale,"  for  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  winter  such  a  display  of  fur,  that  one 
might  well  imagine  all  the  animals  of  the  cold  re- 
gions were  minus  their  skins ;  and  precious  little 
comfort  do  they  bring  the  wearer,  in  comparison 
to  what  they  might. 

Every  lady's  wardrobe  is  supplied  with  "  thin 
dresses"  of  a  material  thin  enough,  'tis  true  ;  but  to 
the  waist  is  a  thick  lining  well  filled  with  whale- 
bones and  cotton,  and  made  so  snug  as  to  shut  out 
all  air  save  what  passes  through  the  pores  of  the 
cloth.  The  arms,  that  part  of  the  body  which  can 
best  bear  the  burden  of  excessive  clothing,  is  all 
that  is  left  free  and  cool,  being  clad  in  a  thin 
sleeve,  and  perchance  that  a  short  one. 

Beneath  the  thin  flowing  skirt  are  a  load  of 
thick  ones,  often  oppressive,  both  because  of  their 
excessive  weight,  and  the  heat  induced.  It  may 
seem  untimely  to  denounce  these,  as  they  are 
now  "off  the  stage,"  but  so  fickle  are  Fashion's 
edicts,  that  no  knowing  but  they  may  be  recalled 
ere  this  "shall  go  to  press." 

During  warm  weather  some  form  of  sack  dress, 
or  a  similar  style,  should  be  worn,  which  will  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  clothing  and 
skin,    thus  making  the  wearer  comfortable  for  the 
time  being,    rendering  the   cutaneous  circulation 
free,    the  skin  healthful,    so  that  it  will  endure 
changes  of  temperature  with  less   liability   to   a 
chill,    and  require  much  less  clothing  to  secure 
warmth  in  winter.      Those  who  will  pass  a  sum- 
mer thus  clad,  will  be  delighted  to  find  how  snug 
and  warm  they  feel  when  cold  weather  returns,  in  ! 
a  dress  with  a  close  waist,  without  their  accustom-  ! 
ed  flannel  wrapper.      The  "short   sack,"  "Jenny  j 
Lind,"  "  pardessus,"  or  whatever  one  is  pleased  to  < 
call  that  sort  of  jacket,  were  really  quite  a  blessing 
which  many  seemed  not  to  know  how  to  enjoy ; 
wearing    them    in    slimmer    over    a    tight    waist 


as  a  matter  of  ornament,  when  they  would  have 
been  one  of  great  comfort  if  worn  with  a  skirt 
only. 

These  sack  dresses,  of  whatever  shape,  which  all 
agree  are  so  becoming  for  a  morning  gown,  are 
now  ungenteel  indeed  when  one  is  "dressed  up," 
as  it  is  called.  But  I  see  no  other  way  than  that 
those  of  us  who  look  for  comfort  and  health,  must 
wear  them  still,  unless  our  own  ingenuity  can  in- 
vent something  more  tasteful,  and  equally  com- 
fortable ;  if  so,  then  adopt  it. 

In  cold  weather,  a  close  waist  for  some  persons, 
and  on  some  occasions,  is  better ;  but  then  it  should 
be  so  loose  that  the  wearer  can  inflate  the  lungs  to 
the  utmost,  without  any  feeling  of  resistance  from 
it.  Those  made  like  what  is  ordinarily  called  a 
loose  dress,  only  minus  the  padding,  point,  and 
splints,  secured  by  strings  or  a  belt,  is  a  convenient 
form.  Having  an  aversion  to  being  unnecessarilly 
singular,  and  no  objection  to  being  in  the  fashion, 
provided  that  fashion  chance  to  be  a  good  one, 
my  rule  has  been  to  conform  to  present  customs 
in  dress,  when  there  were  no  pecuniary  or  physi-. 
ological  objections  for  so  doing. 

In  winter  women  are  clad  in  cloaks,  shawls, 
merinoes,  and  furs;  but  so  arranged  that  while 
the  chest  is  oppressed  with  heat,  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities are  chilled,  being  encased  in  only  one 
thickness  of  thin  cotton,  and  on  the  feet  thin  hose 
and  "  paper  shoes."  Thus  there  is  too  much  blood 
in  the  chest,  too  little  in  the  lower  limbs.  What 
wonder  then  that  we  have  coughs,  colds,  conges- 
tion, and  consumption,  when  the  equibrillium  in 
the  circulation  is  destroyed,  as  the  quack  said ; 
proper  distribution  of  the  vital  fluid  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  healthful  action  of  all  our  bodily 
organs. 

Fur  about  the  neck  may  be  of  value  when  one 
is  to  be  long  abroad  in  very  cold  weather  ;  but  if 
kept  on  during  morning  calls,  at  the  evening  lec- 
ture, or  in  the  church,  when  the  thermometer 
stands  at  eighty  degrees  or  upward,  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Many  on  short  exposure  have  fingers  well  nigh 
frozen,  though  "  their  hands  are  up  to  their  el- 
bows in  fur."  Now  the  muff  has  no  power  to  im- 
part warmth  ;  all  it  can  do  is  to  retain  the  heat 
generated  by  the  body  in  contact  with  the  surface. 
Air  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  those  substances, 
such  as  furs, wool,  and  the  like,  which  retain  much 
in  their  meshes,  are  warm,  as  it  is  said  ;  that  is,  pre- 
vent the  heat  of  the  body  from  escaping. 

Now  the  kid  gloves  have  much  to  do  in  making 
the  cold  fingers.  They  are  so  thin  that  but  a  min- 
imum of  air  is  held  in  their  pores,  so  close  that  a 
sufficient  strata  of  air  is  not  allowed  between 
them  and  the  hand,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  impede 
the  circulation,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  that  part.  Good  a  protection  as  are 
furs,  a  woolen  mitten  or  worsted  glove  will  make 
the  hand  more  comfortable  than  it  can  be  in  a 
muff,  if  it  is  first  squeezed  into  kid-skin  more 
tightly  than  its  own  cuticle. 

Another  hurtful  practice  is  that  of  using  fur 
for  "  fashion's  sake,"  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
does  not  absolutely  require  it.  We  often  see 
muffs  carried  and  fur  capes  worn,  when  a  fan  and 
parasol  would  be  better  for  the  health.  The  lat- 
ter, at  least,  could  be  only  useless   appendages, 


while  the  former,  if  not  needed,  are  decidedly  in- 
jurious. 

Many  wear  twice,  and  even  thrice,  as  much 
clothing  on  some  parts  of  the  body  as  health 
allows,  or  comfort  requires.  By  being  over-clad 
in  summer,  the  skin  is  enfeebled,  and  made  over- 
sensitive to  cold;  and  so  the  amount  must  be 
increased  as  winter  approaches,  and  when  heavily 
laden  with  warm  clothing,  like  the  fabled  Harry 
Gill,  their  "  teeth  do  chatter,  chatter  still." 

Forest  City  Cure,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FAMILIAR  CORRESPONDENCE  ON 

USEFUL  SUBJECTS. 
(letter  i.) 
Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  Feb.  1,  1851. 
Gentlemen — The  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I 
send  you  for  publication,  I  have  received  from  a 
young  lady — one  of  the  noblest  minds  naturally 
which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  She 
has  powers,  by  means  of  which  she  could  take  high 
rank  in  any  walk  of  life ;  and  she  says  she  has — 
notwithstanding  her  terrible  warping  from  the 
path — a  mind  to  try.  With  your  permission,  I 
propose  to  address  to  her  according  to  her  request 
a  series  of  letters,  which  shall  be,  after  the  mea- 
sure of  my  ability,  amusing  and  instructive.  I 
am,  with  great  respect,  gentlemen,  your  ob't 
serv't.  James  C.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Linnet's  Nest,  Dec,  1850. 
To  James  C.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir — By  the  bonds  of  an  old  friendship  I 
demand  pardon  for  writing  you.  Years  have 
passed  since  we  met — you  have  grown  into  mature 
manhood.  I  have  been  by  Time,  the  old  gray- 
beard,  forced  to  cross  the  rubicon  which  separates 
child  from  womanhood,  and  so  no  longer  can  be 
counted  as  of  the  tribe  who  are  pantaletted  and 
wear  their  hair  like  the  Misses  Kcnwigs  in  Nicho- 
las Nickleby. 

I  am  a  woman  grown,  without  womanly  dis- 
cipline ;  I  lack  thorough  manliness ;  in  a  woman, 
'tis  her  richest  jewel.  I  have  it  yet  to  win.  I 
must  win  it  or  die.  The  swellings  of  a  true  wo- 
manhood rise  up  in  me  at  times,  like  the  swellings 
of  Jordan  under  the  gaze  of  the  Israelites. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  an  only  daughter.  Our 
family  numbers  enough  to  make  the  circle  com- 
plete. Our  household  gods — Penates — as  they 
seat  themselves  on  our  hearthstone,  smile  at  the 
unbrokenness  of  our  circle. 

I  am  the  eldest  child  of  my  parents.-  And  the 
world  calls  me  a  beauty.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  Certainly  I  am  not  in  my  own  eyes. 
Beauty  with  me  can  never  be  disassociated  from 
the  spirit — character  has  to  do  with  it — and  as 
yet  I  have  no  character.  My  condition  is  abnor- 
mal. It  is,  so  far  as  it  has  shape,  ill  shapen.  I 
am  desirous  to  give  it  proportion.  To  do  it  I 
need  help.     And  I  come  to  you. 

My  father  is  a  dear  man.  He  has  philoprogeni- 
tiveness  large,  and  so  loves  his  children,  though 
he  never  was  the  man  to  praise  one  of  us  for  a 
deed  done,  a  temptation  overcome,  a  virtue  clung 
to,  a  noble  aspiration  cherished  and  gratified. 
Strange  philosophy!  the  remnant  of  Puritanism, 
which  teaches  that  having  done  the  best  one  can, 
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one  no  less  deserves 

"with  lively  attention  a  child  who  may,  in  a  given 
instance,  have  triumphantly  conquered  an  ill 
habit,  a  seductive  influence,  is  to  waken  up  in  his 
little  heart  the  Old  Adam,  and  so  endanger  his 
chances  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

My  father  has  always  petted  me.  How  I  dislike 
it.  It  is  the  meanest  kind  of  slavery.  He  has 
done  it  from  two  causes.  1st,  to  gratify  his  longing 
— 2d,  to  make  me  happy.  He  has  failed,  as  all  do 
who  have  human  pets.  For  pets  always  wear 
collars,  and  humans  were  not  made  for  collars. 
Pet  lap  dogs  always  are  badged,  pet  lambs  have 
cropped  ears,  pet  birds  have  cages,  pet  horses  now 
and  then  get  the  lash,  and  petted  children  are 
spoiled.  They  grow  up  awry,  ill-shapen ;  they 
have  too  much  muscle  in  one  place,  too  little  in 
another ;  they  become  eccentric  and  so  are  some- 
times called  geniuses. 

My  father  has  money,  and 

"  Money,  you  know, 
Makes  the  mare  go  ;" 

and  so  I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  want. 
What  money  can  procure  lies  about  me  in  abun- 
dance. 

Joe  and  Bill,  Dinah  and  Peggy,  come  at  my  bid- 
ding and  go  at  my  beck.  I  am  waited  on  till  no- 
thing is  left  me  to  do.  I  have  never  known  what 
freedom  is.  When  a  child,  I  could  never  go  out 
alone,  lest  I  should  fall  into  a  well — Dinah  must 
go  with  me.  The  cow  and  calf  yard — if  I  started 
after  it,  father  would  cry  "  deary !  you  must  not 
go  to  the  barn  yard  alone — you  mag  get  kicked," 
or  "the  sheep  will  bunt  you  over,"  or  "the  old 
gander  will  bite  you ;"  and  so  onward  and  upward 
till  I  am  a  woman  grown. 

My  mother  has  all  along  made  slight  resistance 
to  this  partial  course,  but  in  the  general  has  swum 
with  the  current,  so  that  the  result  of  this  mal- 
administration of  parental  authority  and  watch- 
care  is  twofold. 

1st.  My  parents  evidently  think  me  incapable 
of  great  effort — in  which  I  know  them  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

2d.  Such  life  has  made  me  hollow,  false,  and  mis- 
anthropic. 

Let  me  give  you  the  history  of  a  day  in  my  life — 
with  small  abatement  it  shall  stand  for  all. 

I  rise  at  7£  a.  m.,  at  8  I  eat,  8£  help  mother 
clean  off  the  table,  for  a  pastime.  At  9  go  to  the 
sitting  room,  draw  up  a  rocking  chair,  take  the 
last  new  novel,  and  placing  my  feet  on  the  fire- 
fender,  I  proceed  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  human 
fiction — I  applaud  the  hero,  curse  his  plotters, 
pour  out  all  my  sympathies  on  those  who  suffer, 
and  grow  excited  with  the  writer  if  he  does  not 
make  the  denouement  a  brilliant  one. 

I  know  you  may  blame  me  for  not  reading  other 
and  better  books.  But  do  you  not  recollect  what 
Sidney  Smith  in  his  posthumous  lectures  says  of 
the  force  and  power  of  habit.  Rich  as  is  my 
father,  and  many  as  there  are  of  us,  he  has  not, 
aside  from  our  schoolbooks,  a  library  that  will 
amount  to  fifty  dollars.  So  that  now  at  full  grown 
womanhood  I  have  all  my  substantial  reading  to 
do,  and  my  life's  habits  to  break.  Pardon  this  di- 
gression. Twelve  o'clock !  and  dinner  is  ready. 
I  eat  again. 

At  1  o'clock,  I  dress.     At  2,  come  down  in  my 


and  that  to  cherish  I  glory,  look  over  my  card-rack  and  find  whether  I 


am  to  give  or  receive  calls.  Whichever  way  it 
is,  I  am  thrown  into  company  with  which  I  am  not 
in  affinity,  and  which  adds  to  the  general  hypoc- 
risy that  marks  my  social  intercourse.  At  5 
o'clock,  eat  again — like  the  majority  of  people,  I 
live  to  eat  instead  of  eating  to  live,  and  I  eat,  like 
'.  all  young  ladies,  without  chewing.     At  6  o'clock, 

;  Mr. ,  whom  I  do  not  like,  calls  to  take  me  to 

Judge  B — 's  for  an  evening  party.  I  go,  meet  the 
ton,  put  myself  to  the  top  of  my  bent — "cut  a 
wide  swath,"  talk,  laugh,  dissipate,  set  half  the  young 
men  crazy,  make  the  balance  act  like  fools;  despise 
the  whole  of  them  and  myself  also,  and  at  12  m., 
reach  home,  jaded  out,  sleepy,  peevish,  sick.  I 
undress  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  literally  tumble 
into  bed,*to  know  nothing  till  the  next  morning, 
and  not  much  then. 

On  waking,  my  eyes  are  full  of  rheum,  mouth 
is  full  of  cotton,  and  my  ears  as  full  of  buzzing  as 
though  a  swarm  of  bees  were  tenants  in  common 
with  my  brains. 

My  room!  0  ye  gods!  On  waking,  what  a 
sight !  Bonnet  here,  shawl  there,  dress  yonder. 
Shoes  in  one  place,  stockings  in  another,  garters  in 
a  third.*  Confusion  reigns.  Gradually  I  come 
to  myself,  and  perceive  how  beautifully  I  enact  the 
Christian — how  lovely  young  womanhood  sits  on 
my  brow.  Such,  dear  Doctor,  is  life.  How  I 
hate  it !     I'd  rather 

"  be  a  cabbage  and  grow  in  a  garden 
than  such  woman." 

My  list  of  bodily  pains — Hear !  hear  !  Pain  in  the 
head  from  temple  to  temple.  Pain  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  pain  in  the  chin,  pain  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  pain  hard — at  times  severe — between  the 
shoulders,  paiu  also  under  the  right  shoulder- 
blade,  and  in  the  left  side  near  the  heart.  Pain 
in  the  small  of  the  back — extending  downward 
and  forward.  Pain  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs — dys- 
pepsia— cold  feet — very  cold  hands,  intermittent 
pulse,  ravenous  appetite,  constipation,  and  at  stated 
periods  hard  headache,  so  that  I  am  unfit  for  walk- 
ing, it  making  me  dizzy  to  do  so. 

Am  I  worth  saving?  If  so,  can  water  do  me 
good  ?  I  am  ambitious — want  to  make  the  most 
of  myself — have  had  fine  advantages,  and  am  con- 
scious of  fine  powers — I  have  a  love  for  the  study 
of  medicine  amounting  well  nigh  to  a  passion.  By 
the  way,  I  wish  you  would  address  me  a  series  of 
letters  through  the  Journal,  beginning  at  the  rudi- 
ments. I  am  ignorant.  I  will  sit  at  your  feet  and 
learn.  There  are  thousands  like  myself — dying 
from  dissipation,  for  want  of  something  better  to 
do.  Come!  here  are  two. motives  to  write  me. 
One — for  sake  of  "  Auld  lang  Syne,"  friendship — 
the  other — you  can  do  me  and  others  good. 
I  am,  my  dear  Doctor, 

yours  truly. 

Ivr  Gazelle. 

LETTER  TO  IVY  GAZELLE,  BY  J.  C.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

Philosophers  have  speculated  from  time  imme- 
morial, whether  Eiches  or  Poverty  were  the 
greater  curse.      Usually,  Poverty  is  decided  to  be. 

*And  yet  I  would  have  yon  know  that  my  order  is  large, 
and  that  naturally,  generally,  and  habitually,  I  am  neat,  and 
keep  things  in  their  proper  places. 


I  doubt  it.  Lank,  lantern-jawed,  staggering  Pov- 
erty, twin-sister  to  Famine,  has  not  much  of  the 
Divine  in  her  I  know.  On  the  other  hand,  Riches 
that  spread  luxury  in  its  most  enervating  forma 
in  the  laps  of  its  votaries,  that  palsy  their  energies 
by  the  superabundance  of  gifts  bestowed,  that 
induce  idleness  by  removing  all  motive  for  effort, 
and  thriftlessness  by  non-necessity  for  economy, 
that  stimulate  the  propensity  by  constant  excite- 
ment, and  whet  up  the  passions  to  undue  gratifi- 
cation— these  also  are  little  allied  to  the  Divine. 

Most  certainly  Poverty  furnishes  the  strongest 
momentum  to  labor,  and  this  truth  may  be  seen 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  very  many  of  the  great 
men  in  our  country. 

Take  some  cases  as  enforcing  this  view. 

In  no  country  and  among  no  people  do  persons 
accumulate  great  fortunes  out  of  mere  labor  and 
skill — unaccompanied  by  capital— as  in  the  free 
States  of  this  Union.  Yet  such  accumulations 
generally  stay  in  the  families  of  their  founders  not 
beyond  the  second  generation.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. There  is  no  law  of  entail,'  nor  of  primo- 
geniture, and  the  children  of  such  men  are  seldom 
reared  to  habits  of  business.  Their  relation  to 
the  fortunes  thus  erected,  are  those  of  expenders  ; 
they  consume — whilst  they  gather  nothing.  "They 
reap  where  they  have  not  sowed,  and  gather  where 
they  have  not  strewed." 

All  men,  who  from  poverty  rise  to  wealth,  dis- 
like their  original  condition.  They  despise  it,  and 
generally  all  who  can  remind  them  of  it. 

They  come  to  love  Riches  per  se.  Wealth  be- 
comes their  Alpha  and  Omega.  Their  counting- 
houses,  their  offices,  places  of  business,  are  their 
world — their  empire.  Their  tripod  is  their  throne; 
their  pen  their  weapon  of  war.  Here  they  thrive, 
and  breathe,  and  have  their  being.  Home  and  its 
comforts,  society  and  its  benefits,  public  associa- 
tions and  the  intellectual  pleasure  derivable  there- 
from, all  dwindle  to  nought  before  Wall  street  and 
the  funds.  They  may  beget  children,  but  they 
hardly  know  them.  They  cannot  be  troubled  with 
their  education.  If  they  furnish  the  money,  their 
duty  is  done. 

The  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  parent 
toils,  the  children  are  inert.  The  father  acquires, 
the  children  disburse.  The  man  of  dollars  and 
cents  grows  prematurely  gray  mid  his  hoarded 
heap,  and  the  man  of  pleasure  grows  old  surround- 
ed by  bills  that  are  to  be  paid.  Occasionally  a 
son  will  apply  himself  and  keep  up  the  honor  of 
the  house;  but  generally  the  son  spends  his  fath- 
er's money.  Our  successful  business  men  are,  in  al- 
most all  departments  of  business,  boys  from  the 
country. 

Twenty-nine  years  the  17th  of  April  last,  there 
were  seven  boys  at  play  on  a  little  green,  in  an 
inland  village  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
were  all  the  children  of  poor  parents.  Not  one 
of  them  but  wore  "patched  breeches,"  and  some  of 
them  had  jackets  that  were  buttonless.  Two  of 
them  had  drunken  fathers.  All  had  good,  noble 
mothers.  A  thunder  storm  arose.  They  fled 
from  the  dropping  rain  to  a  horse-shed.  After  the 
shower,  which  was  very  violent,  they  came  forth 
with  trousers  up  to  their  knees,  and  went  into  the 
street  gully  to  build  dams  to  stop  the  muddy  wa- 
ter which  flowed  down  the  street.     They  gave  no 
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signs  of  promise  at  that  day  beyond  their  contem- 
poraries. Stop  !  They  did.  They  gave  evidence 
of  energy  of  character, — they  exhibited  force  of 
will, — they  showed  a  resoluteness  to  do.  Crude 
manifestations  of  power,  these !  Perhaps :  but 
better  than  none,  and  equal  to  the  sphere  in  which 
at  that  time  they  moved. 

Not  one  of  these  boys,  with  the  exception  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  that  has  failed  to  make  his 
mark  on  the  people  with  whom  he  dwells,  or  to 
leave  bis  healthful  impress  on  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.  Four  of  them  are  prominent  merchants 
at  this  day  in  the  city  of  New  York — the  fifth,  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  New  Orleans — the  sixth, 
a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  Milwaukie  ;  and  the  sev- 
enth is  a  Water-cure  doctor,  who  is  writing  to  Ivy 
Gazelle. 

From  that  little  village  of  1200  inhabitants  there 
have  gone  forth  within  my  remembrance  twenty- 
six  merchants,  four  lawyers,  eight  physicians,  three 
ministers,  nineteen  mechanics — all  of  them  poor 
children  with  but  poor  advantages  of  early  edu- 
cation. Not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  do  well  in 
character  or  business,  whilst  the  children  of  the 
rich  men  of  that  same  village,  with  one  notable 
exception,  have  dwindled  into  emptiness.  So  far 
as  that  -village  is  concerned,  poverty  was  its  bless- 
ing— she  has  developed  its  children,  she  brought 
forth  their  genius,  she  clothed  them  with  the 
strength  and  the  will  to  struggle. 

"Dear  lowly  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene." 

Now,  what  is  true  of  my  native  village  is  true 
of  your  native  village,  is  true  as  a  great  fact  every- 
where. The  circle  of  the  rich  is  kept  whole  by 
recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor. 

Do  you  inquire  what  has  this  train  of  remark  to 
do  with  your  case?  I  reply,  much!  The  curse 
that  has  hung  over  you  from  childhood  is  wealth. 
Had  you  been  of  poor  parentage,  compelled  to 
eat  your  bread  in  the  halls  of  strangers,  to  earn 
every  calico  gown  which  you  wore  by  hard  labor, 
with  your  talents,  your  genius,  your  force  of  will, 
and  your  originally  good  physical  organization, 
there  is  no  telling  to  what  height  of  manly  culture 
you  might  at  this  day  have  arrived.  You  would 
not  have  complained  of  daily  dying  from  inanity. 
You  would  have  not  in  your  own  person  so  well 
illustrated  the  life  of  a  woman  of  fashion  in  Van- 
brugh's  "Provoked  Wife."  You  would  have  been 
alive  with  earnestness ;  you  would  have  been  a 
woman  of  heart  and  thought,  a  noble  leader  in 
the  work  of  elevation  to  your  sex.  Riches  are 
not  the  heir-loom  by  Divine  allotment  for  such  as 
you.  They  are  for  the  feeble  in  mind  and  decrepid 
in  body.  Work  is  your  sphere.  For  want  of  it, 
you  are  perishing  by  se(/'-consumption.  Your 
restless,  unappeasable  spirit  is  eating  up  your 
body.  To  be  good  for  anything,  you  should  be 
put  to  "  hard  labor." 

Whoever  in  the  arrangements  of  life  has  power 
to  hew  a  way,  should  not  have  that  way  hewn. 
The  Divine  economy  is,  that  under  all  social  ar- 
rangements the  individualism  of  the  race  is  to  be 
preserved.  Identity  is  to  be  maintained,  kept 
prominent,  thrown  into  bold  relief,  and  for  no 
consideration  submerged  in  parties,  sects,  classes, 


or  associations.  Even  marriage  must  not  do  this ; 
for  it  has  for  one  of  its  special  objects  the  creation 
of  new  individuality,  and  so  of  course  may  not 
destroy  that  which  already  exists. 

No  greater  burlesque  was  ever  played,  having 
reference  to  that  institution,  than  that  which 
priests  and  magistrates  daily  enact  by  attempts  to 
make  of  two  persons  one,  by  one  absorbing  the 
other. 

This  rule  holds  good  in  childhood.  As  far  as  a 
child  has  an  identity — takes  naturally  to  itself  a 
personality — the  parents,  friends,  neighbors,  and 
associates  should  religiously  recognize  it.  Neither 
father  nor  mother  should  sponge  up  the  individu- 
ality of  a  child.  To  do  it  is  common,  I  know,  yet 
it  is  none  the  less  monstrous.  To  do  so  is  called 
Christian,  parental  watch-care,  yet  it  is  none  the 
less  devilish.  A  soul's  salvation  should  depend  on 
itself.  Helps  may  be  offered  where  impossibilities 
arise,  but  they  should  be  helps,  not  substitutes,  for 
effort 

Without  egotism  on  your  part,  or  flattery  on 
mine,  let  it  be  admitted  that  -with  good  health  you 
can  and  therefore  ought  to  take  care  of  yourself. 
You  are  no  suckling,  to  be  dandled  in  the  lap  of 
motherly  affection,  and  have  your  cheek  tickled. 
You  are  no  weakling,  lacking  common  sense,  and 
therefore  needing  special  provision  in  your  father's 
will.  You  are  a  woman,  with  good  talents  you 
say,  with  great  talents,  /  say ;  and  all  you  need  is 
development  in  the  right  direction.  Let  your 
father's  property  take  care  of  itself — "Let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead.     "Go  you  and  work. 

Work  for  some  bread,  be  it  ever  so  slowly  I 

Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly, 
Labor,  for  labor  is  noble  and  holy, 

And  let  your  great  deeds  be  your  prayer  to  your  God. 

The  gospel  of  work  is  the  gospel  for  you. 
Hitherto,  yours  has  been  the  gospel  of  laziness  and 
frivolity.  Life  has  been  to  you  a  series  of  follies, 
a  round  of  senseless  dissipations.  Till  you  get 
back  health,  you  can  pursue  no  severe  intellectual 
labor.  You  want  work  in  the  open  air — milking 
cows,  weeding  garden,  working  in  a  Water-Cure, 
rambling  on  hill  and  dale  botanizing,  collecting 
mineralogical,  conchological,  entomological  speci- 
mens.    Go 

"  Where  joy,  heart's-ease  and  comforts  grow, 

Go  scora  proud  towers, 
And  seek  them  in  blessed  bowers 

Where  winds  perhaps  your  woods  may  sometimes  shake, 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  ne'er  come  nigh  you 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  you." 

And  when  life  begins  to  glow  more  exhilarat- 
ingly  and  hopefully,  then  some  way  will  be  opened 
for  you.  For  the  hour  that  needed  a  soul  to  meet 
it  never  yet  came  and  the  soul  absent.  The  spirit 
that  throbs  and  throes  for  a  birth  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  life,  will  find  that  God  always  sends  it  a 
good  deliverance. 

The  true  principle  of  development  is  se(/"-govern- 
ment.  To  govern  yourself  you  must  have  re- 
source, you  must  work.  I  do  not  mean  drudgery, 
but  occupation,  employment;  not  pastime,  but  se- 
rious business.  If  necessary,  you  must  turn  your 
back  on  home,  its  luxuries,  its  associations,  and 
enervating  influences,  as  sources  of  weakness  and 
not  of  strength  to  you.  Mature  your  plans,  and 
let  them  centre  in  yourself  as  the  source  of  vitality. 


Then,  with  uplifted  eye,  as  if  you  would  like 
God's  wing  to  overshadow  you,  commence  your 
labor  of  redemption.  You  will  rise.  There  is  not 
gravitating  force  in  the  Universe  sufficient  to  keep 
you  down.  You  come  within  the  attraction  of 
moral  gravitation,  whose  force  is  upward ;  and 
your  light  shall  rise  out  of  obscurity,  and  your  in- 
fluence shall  be  known  and  felt. 

Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  Feb.  1,  1850. 


THE  EAR  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 

BY  R.  T.   TRALL.   M.    D. 


Fig.  1 — General  Structure  of  the  Ear. 


In  figure  1  is  seen  a  general  representation  of  all  parts  of  the 
ear.  ].  The  tube  leading  to  the  internal  ear — meatus  andi- 
torius  externus.  2.  Drum  of  the  ear,  or  tympanum.  3,  4,5. 
Bones  of  the  ear.  7.  Vestibule.  8,  9,  ]0.  Semilunar  canals. 
11,12.  Channels  of  the  cochlea.  13.  Auditory  nerve.  14. 
Eustachian  tube. 


I 


The  auditory  apparatus  is  divided  anatomically, 
into  the  external  ear,  tympanum  or  middle  ear,  and 
labyrinth  or  internal  ear. 

The  External  Ear. — The  external  ear  consists 
of  a  funnel-shaped  cartilaginous  plate,  called  pinna, 
which  collects  the  vibrations  of  air,  and  the  meatus, 
or  tube,  which  conveys  them  to  the  tympanum. 

The  JPinna  is  marked  by  several  folds  and  hol- 
lows upon  its  surface ;  a  rim  called  helix ;  within 
it  a  curved  ridge ;  the  antihelix,  which  divides 
above  and  encloses  a  space  called  scaphoid  fossa  ; 
the  pointed  process  over  the  opening  of  the  ear  is 
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called  tragus  ;  a  tubercle  opposite,  antitragus ;  the 
dependent  portion  is  the  lobulus;  a  space  bet-ween 
the  helix  and  antihelix  is  called  foksa  innominata  ; 
the  large  central  space  to  which  all  the  channels 
converge  is  the  concha,and.  this  opens  into  the 
meatus. 

The  pinna  has  a  number  of  small  muscles,  the 
names  of  which  are  helicis  major,  helicis  minor, 
tragicus,  anti-tragicus,  and  transversalis  auricula; ; 
they  are  merely  rudimentary,  and  the  analogues  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals  which  are  large  and  ac- 
tive. 

The   meatus    auditor ius   is   about    an   inch   in 


length, 


extending  inwards  and  a  little  forwards 


from  the  concha  to  the  tympanum,  and  narrower  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  extremity.  In  the  sub- 
stance of  its  lining  membrane  are  ceruminous 
glands,  which  secrete  the  ear-wax.  Short,  stiff 
hairs  are  stretched  across  its  interior  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  dust  and  insects. 

The  pinna  is  plentifully  supplied  with  arteries 
from  the  anterior  auricular  branch  of  the  tempo- 
ral, and  the  posterior  auricular  branch  from  the 
carotid.  Its  nerves  are  branches  derived  from 
the  anterior  auricular  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, 
with  branches  from  the  facial  nerve,  and  from  the 
cervical  plexus. 

The  Tympanum. — The  middle  ear  is  an  irregu- 
lar bony  cavity,  within  the  hard  or  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  bounded  externally  by  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  filled  with  air,  which  en- 
ters by  the  Eustachian  tube. 


Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  the  Ear. 

Figure  2  is  a  diagram  exhibiting  the  principal  divisions  and 
parts  of  the  ear.  p  Pinna,  t.  Tympanum  I.  Labyrinth.  I. 
Upper  part  of  the  helix.  2.  Antihelix.  3.  Tragus.  4.  Anti- 
tragus. 5.  Lobulus.  6.  Concha.  7.  Upper  part  of  the 
fossa  innominata.  8.  The  meatus.  9.  Membrana  tympa- 
ni, divided  by  the  section  10.  The  three  small  bones  of  the 
ear,  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes,  crossing  the  area  of  the  tympa- 
num ;  the  foot  of  the  stapes  blocks  the  fenestra  ovalis  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum.  11.  The  promontory.  12. 
Fenestra  rotunda  ;  the  dark  opening  above  the  bones  leads  into 
the  mastoid  cells.  13.  Eustachian  tube  ;  the  little  canal  upon 
this  tube  contains  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  in  its  passage 
to  the  drum.  14.  Vestibule.  15.  Semi  circular  canals. 
16.  The  ampullae  upon  the  canals.  17.  Cochlea.  18  A 
depression  between  the  convexities  of  the  two  tubuli  which 
communicate  with  the  tympanum  and  vestibule  ;  one  is  the 
scala  tympani,  terminating  at  12;  the  other  is  the  scala  vestibuli. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  a  thin  semi-trans- 
parent membrane  placed  obliquely  across  the 
meatus,  concave  externally  and  convex  towards 
the  tympanum.  It  is  composed  of  an  external  epi- 
dermal, a  middle  vascular,  and  an  internal  mu- 
cous coat. 


Boxes  of  the  Ear. — The  proper  bones  of  the 
ear — ossicula  auditus —  are  contained  in  the  tym- 
panum. The  malleus  (hammer-like)  consists  of  a 
head,  neck,  and  handle,  called  manubrium,  which 
is  connected  with  the  membrana  tympani,  by  its 
whole  length.  The  incus  is  named  from  its  resem- 
blance— rather  imaginary — to  an  anvil ;  it  has  a 
flattened  body,  which  is  articulated  with  the  head 
of  the  malleus,  and  two  processes.  The  stapes 
(stirrup-shaped)  is  connected  by  its  head  with  a 
process  of  the  incus,  os  orbiculare.  These  little 
bones  are  articulated  with  each  other,  and  held  in 
their  places  by  various  ligaments ;  and  they  move 
upon  themselves  by  four  muscles,  called  tensor  tym- 
pani, laxator  tympani,  laxator  tympani  minor, 
and  stapedius. 

Openings  of  the  Tympanum. — There  are  ten  fora- 
mina or  openings  of  the  tympanum,  five  large  and 
five  small.  The  large  are  the  meatus  auditorius,  or 
external  opening;  the  fenestra  ovalis,  communi- 
cating between  the  vestibuli  and  cochlea;  the 
mastoid  cells,  which  communicate  by  a  large  irreg- 
ular opening  with  the  upper  and  back  circumfer- 
ence of  the  tympanum  ;  and  the  Eustachian  tube, 
a  communicating  canal  between  the  tympanum 
and  throat.  The  small  openings  are,  two  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  chorda  tympani  ;  one  sit- 
uated in  a  fissure  called  Glasseri,  for  the  laxator 
tympani ;  one  immediately  above  the  opening  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  for  the  tensor  tympani,  and 
one  for  the  stapedius  at  the  apex  of  the  conical 
body  called  the  pyramid.  Above  the  fenestra 
ovalis  is  a  rounded  ridge  formed  by  a  projection  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  ;  and  beneath  it  is  the 
promontory,  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  first 
turn  of  the  cochlea,  the  surface  of  which  presents 
three  grooves  for  lodging  the  tympanic  branches  of 
Jacobson's  nerve. 

The  arteries  of  the  tympanum  are  derived  from 
the  internal  maxillary,  internal  carotid,  and  poste- 
rior auricular.  Its  nerves  are  branches  from  the 
facial,  chorda  tympani,  tympanitic  branches  of  Ja- 
cobson's, and  a  filament  from  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  Internal  Ear — The  term  labyrinth  is  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  ear,  on  account  of  the  complex- 
ity of  its  communications.  It  consists  of  a  bony 
and  a  membranous  portion.  The  osseous  laby- 
rinth presents  a  series  of  cavities  channelled 
through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone,  and 
is  situated  between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
and  the  meatus  auditorius  internus.  It  is  divided 
into  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea. 

The  Vestibule  is  a  small  three-cornered  cavity 
within  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum ;  its  cor- 
ners are  called  cornua,  or  ventricles.     The  semicir- 
cular canals  open  into  it  by  five  orifices  behind, 
and  the  cochlea  by  a  single  one  in  front.     The  fe- 
nestra ovalis  is  on  its  outer  wall,  and  on  its  inner 
are  several  small  holes,  a  cluster  of  which  is  called 
macula  cribrosa,  for  the  entrance  of  a  portion  of 
;  the  auditory  nerve.     The  scala  vestibuli  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  vestibular  canal  of  the  cochlea  ;  the 
;  aqueductus  vestibuli  is  the  commencement  of  the 
small  canal  which  opens  under  the  osseous  scale 
;  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone. 
,       The  Semicircular  canals  are  three  bony  chan- 
\  nels  communicating  with  the  V2stibule,  into  which 
{  they  open  by  both  extremities,  each  extremity  be- 
\  ing  expanded  like  a  flask,  and  called  ampulla. 


The  Cochlea,  (snail -shell-like)  forming  the  anteri- 
or part  of  the  labyrinth,  is  a  tapering  osseous  canal, 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  it  makes  two  turns 
and  a  half  spirally  around  a  central  axis,  called  the 
modiolus,  which  is  a  porous  plate  of  bone,  perfo- 
rated by  numerous  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 
The  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  partially  divided  into 
•two  passages  (scalce)  by  a  thin  porous  plate  of 
bone  called  lamina  spiralis,  which  terminates  at 
the  apex  with  a  hook -shaped  process  called  hamu- 
lus ;  this  is  covered  by  the  cupola.  The  two  scalse 
communicate  over  the  hamulus  by  an  opening 
called  helicotrema.  Near  the  termination  of  the 
scala  tympani  is  the  small  opening  of  the  cochlear 
aqueduct.  The  internal  surface  of  the  osseous 
labyrinth  is  lined  by  a  fibro-serous  membrane, 
which  exteriorly  serves  as  a  periosteum,  and  in- 
ternally as  a  mucous  membrane,  secreting  a  limpid 
fluid  called  aqua  labyrinthi. 
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Fig.  3. — The  Cochlea. 


Fig.  3  is  the  cochlea  divided  parallel  with  its  axis  through 
the  centre  of  the  modiolus.  I.  Modiolus.  2.  InfundibuluTrj. 
3,3.  Cochlea  nerve.  4,  4.  Scala  tympani  of  the  first  turn  of 
the  cochlear.  5,  5.  Scala  vestibuli  of  the  first  turn  ;  the  septum 
between  4  and  5  is  the  lamina  spiralis.  8.  Loops  formed  by 
the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve  on  the  lamina  spiralis.  9,  9. 
Scala  tympani  of  the  second  turn  of  the  cochlea.  10,  10.  Sca- 
la vestibuli  of  the  second  turn.  11.  Half  turn  of  the  scala  ves- 
tibuli; the  dome  over  it  is  the  cupola.  14.  Helicotrema;  a  bris- 
tle is  passed  through  it,  in  front  of  which  is  the  hamulus 

The  Membranous  labyrinth  is  in  form  a  perfect 
counterpart  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  ca- 
nals, but  smaller  in  size.  In  structure  it  is  com 
posed  of  four  layers,  an  external  or  serous,   a  vas- 


Fig.  4. — The  Labyrinth. 

Fig.  4.  The  labyrinth  of  the  left  ear  laid  open,  to  exhibit  its 
cavities  and  the  membranous  labyrinth.  1.  Cavity  of  the  vesti- 
bule. 2.  Ampulla  of  the  inferior  semicircular  canal,  with  its 
contained  membranous  canal.  5.  Ampulla  of  the  inferior  canal. 
6.  Termination  of  the  membranous  canal  of  the  horizontal  se- 
micircular canal  in  the  sacculus  communis.  7.  Ampulla  of  the 
middle  semicircular  canal.  8.  The  same  canal  with  its  mem- 
branous canal.  9.  Common  canal.  10.  Membranous  eommon 
canal.  11.  Otoconite  of  the  sacculus  communis.  12.  Saccu- 
lus proprius  ;  its  otoconite  is  seen  through  its  membranous  pari- 
etes.  13.  First  turn  of  the  cochlea.  14.  Extremity  of  the  scala 
tympani  corresponding  with  the  fenestra  rotunda.  15.  Lamina 
spiralis.  18.  Half  turn  of  the  cochlea.  19.  Lamina  spiralis, 
terminating  in  its  falciform  extremity.  The  dark  space  included 
within  tcie  falciform  curve  of  the  extremity  of  the  lamina  spi- 
ralis is  the  helicotrema.    20.  The  infnndibulum. 
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cular,  a  nervous,  and  an  internal  or  serous.  Its 
cavity  is  filled  "with  a  limpid  fluid,  and  contains 
two  small  calcareous  masses  called  otoconites  ;  and 
it  consists  of  a  small  sac,  sacculus  communis,  of 
three  semicircular  membranous  canals,  and  a  small 
round  sac,  sacculus  proprius. 

The  auditory  nerve  divides  in  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  internus,  into  a  vestibular  and  a  cochlear 
branch.  The  vestibular  nerve  divides  into  three 
branches,  -which  are  distributed  to  its  various 
parts ;  in  the  substance  of  the  sacculi  and  ampullar 
the  nervous  filaments  radiate  in  all  directions, 
anastomosing  with  each  other  and  forming  inter- 
lacements and  loops,  finally  terminating  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane  in  minute  papilla?, 
resembling  those  of  the  retina.  The  auditory 
nerve  divides  into  numerous  filaments,  which 
enter  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  tissue  of  the  lamina  spiralis. 
The  arteries  of  the  labyrinth  are  divided  mainly 
from  the  auditory  branch  of  the  superior  cerebel- 
lar artery. 

PHYSIOLOGY    OF   AUDITION. 

No  part  of  the  human  organization  exhibits  a 
greater  complexity  of  structure  than  the  hearing 
apparatus.  Nor  will  it  excite  wonder  that  it  is 
so,  when  we  consider  how  extensively  human 
beings  are  related  to  the  external  world  and  to 
each  other,  in  their  duties,  their  interests,  and  their 
pleasures,  by  this  function.  The  external  ear  is 
fashioned  into  various  elevations,  depressions,  and 
curvatures,  peculiarly  fitted  to  catch  the  sonorous 
waves  from  all  directions.  The  external  meatus 
conveys  them,  strengthened  by  reflection  from  the 
walls  of  the  canal,  and  modified  by  the  resonance 
of  the  mass  it  encloses,  to  the  membrana  tympani. 
This  membrane  is  not  essential  to  sound,  for  its 
perforation  or  destruction  is  not  followed  by  a 
loss  of  the  sense ;  but  it  serves  to  modify  the  so- 
norous vibrations  which  are  to  be  communicated 
to  the  chain  of  bones,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
thrown  into  reciprocal  vibration  ;  though  it  can- 
not reciprocate  any  sound  lower  than  its  own 
fundamental  note. 

The  chain  of  bones,  moved  by  their  muscles,  con- 
ducts the  vibrations  across  the  tympanum  to  the 
internal  ear.  The  tensor  tympani,  in  the  function 
of  hearing,  performs  an  office  analogous  to  that  of 
the  iris  in  seeing.  Its  contraction  draws  down 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  rendering  the  membrana 
tympani  tense.  "When  very  tense  it  cannot  recip- 
cate  low  sounds,  and  by  very  loud  sounds  it  may 
be  excited  to  reflection,  in  which  state  the  mem- 
brane is  too  tense  to  reciprocate  them.  Its  natural 
condition  is  rather  lax,  the  state  in  which  it  can 
reciprocate  the  greatest  variety  of  sounds.  The 
tensor  tympani  muscle  contracts  more  powerfully 
as  the  sound  is  louder,  as  the  iris  does  upon  the 
application  of  the  stimulus  of  light. 

The  typanum  isolates  the  chain  of  bones,  and 
allows  free  motion  to  the  membrane  at  each  of  its 
extremities,  while  its  contained  air  reverberates 
the  sound,  which  is  still  further  strengthened  and 
modified  by  reflection  from  the  neighboring  walls, 
cells,  spaces,  and  cavities,  particularly  by  the  re- 
flection from  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis 
and  fenestra  rotunda.  The  .Eustachian  tube  serves 
principally  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between 


the  external  air  and  that  enclosed  in  the  tympa- 
num, by  which  undue  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani  is  prevented. 

The  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  labyrinth 
are  not  well  understood.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
semicircular  canals  regulate  the  perception  of  the 
direction  of  sounds ;  while  the  cochlea  determines 
the  pitch  of  the  notes.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the  ear- 
stones,  otoconites,  which  float  in  it,  doubtless  in- 
crease the  impression  on  the  sentient  nerves  by 
being  thrown  into  vibratory  motions,  while  this 
part  of  the  labyrinth  itself  affords  a  more  extended 
surface  for  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

(Concluded  in  the  next  number.) 


PRACTICE  IN  WATER-CURE. 

BY   T.    L.    NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

Cases  have  been  accumulating  in  my  note  book, 
and  the  more  frequent  and  important  they  are, 
the  less  time  I  get  to  write  them  out  for  the  Jour- 
nal. Besides,  there  seems  less  need  now  than 
formerly,  since  so  many  others  are  vigorously  at 
work  in  this  field  of  medical  reform.  I  shall 
therefore  select  such  as  seem  to  me  of  the  most 
practical  use — such  as  will  best  teach  the  distant 
converts  to  hydropathy  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Water-Cure,  and  to  exemplify  their  faith  by 
works. 

Eveiy  mother  will  yet  be  the  physician  of  her 
family.  Every  maiden  aunt  will  be  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  dispensing  the  blessings  of  the  Water- 
Cure  among  the  poor.  Every  venerable  grand- 
mother will  be  a  comfort  to  her  children's  child- 
ren, and  they  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 

0  women,  who  have  become  missionaries  in 
this  good  cause,  who  are  preaching  this  gospel  of 
health,  who  are  trying  to  purify  the  world  from 
its  evils,  you  know  not  the  good  you  are  doing ! 
A  sphere  of  glorious  usefulness  is  opened  to  you. 
You  can  no  longer  say  there  is  nothing  for  you  to 
do.  Here  is  a  whole  world,  lying  in  ignorance 
and  filth  and  disease,  to  be  enlightened,  washed 
clean,  and  healed.  Here  is  the  home  missionary 
field  in  which  you  can  labor  unceasingly,  and  your 
reward  is  with  you.  "What  a  luxury  of  delight 
must  belong  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  spread  of  truths  so  important,  and  the 
progress  of  so  glorious  a  reform  I 

It  has  been  thought,  that  it  was  woman's  mis- 
sion to  redeem  the  world.  The  beginning  of 
that  redemption  must  be  a  return  to  nature,  to 
purity,  and  to  health.  Blessed  are  the  pure,  in 
person,  in  heart,  and  in  life.  Filth,  and  disease, 
and  suffering  are  of  ignorance  and  sin :  purity,  and 
health,  and  happiness,  are  of  holiness.  Every 
movement  of  a  healthy  man,  every  happy  thought, 
every  joyful  emotion,  is  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God.  We  honor  the  Creator  when  we  obey  his 
laws ;  we  sin  against  him  when  we  violate  them 
in  the  smallest  degree. 

But  my  space  is  limited,  and  I  must  proceed  to  '< 
an  account  of  such  cases  in  my  practice  as  I  think  ' 
may  be  most  useful. 

CASE    21.    HOOPING   COUGH. 

This  disease,  often  so  distressing  in  infancy,  has 
been  thought  incurable  by  the  doctors  of  every 
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school.  Even  Water-Cure  physicians,  and  those 
of  no  mean  celebrity,  have  been  content  to  sup- 
port the  strength  of  the  patient  with  cold  baths 
and  bandages,  to  regulate  the  diet,  and  let  the  dis- 
ease run  its  course. 

And  that  course  may  last  from  one  to  six 
months ;  and  the  child  may  endure  the  most  fright- 
ful sufferings.  Long  fits  of  spasmodic  coughing 
follow  each  other,  the  child  turns  purple  in  the 
face,  the  blood  gushes  from  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and  in  some  cases  death  ends  the  agonizing  scene. 

We  have  changed  all  this.  We  have  found  that 
the  Water-Cure  not  only  strengthens  the  patient, 
and  palliates  the  symptoms,  but  that  it  cuts  short 
the  disease:  As  the  treatment  of  children  has 
naturally  fallen  chiefly  to  my  wife,  to  her  belongs 
the  honor  of  this  important  discovery,  which  is 
destined  to  be  such  a  blessing  to  children  and 
parents  throughout  the  world. 

Case  after  case  of  hooping  cough  has  been  cured 
under  her  care  in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight. 
The  last  one  is  that  of  our  own  child,  who  was 
exposed  to  the  disease  and  attacked  by  it,  when 
not  quite  three  months  old.  At  my  request,  Mrs. 
Nichols  has  written  out  the  following  particular 
account  of  this  case,  which  every  mother,  I  think, 
will  find  instructive. 

"  When  my  babe  was  about  nine  weeks  old,  she 
began  to  cough  a  little,  especially  in  the  night. 
As  we  often  had  children  at  our  house  with  hoop- 
ing cough,  I  feared  she  had  taken  it,  though  her 
cough  was  slight.  I  said,  why  should  she  have  a 
cough  at  all  ?  Still  I  hoped  it  was  not  hooping 
cough,  as  I  had  never  had  a  case  in  so  young  a 
child,  and  I  was  fearful  that  I  could  not  cure  her 
as  I  had  others. 

"  We  had  noticed  the  cough  about  two  weeks, 
when,  on  a  Saturday,  she  coughed  worse,  and  be- 
came very  feverish,  and  through  the  day  needed 
much  care.  At  half-past  one  that  night  she  hooped 
violently  when  coughing.  I  will  here  remark 
that  during  the  first  month  of  her  life  she  was 
bathed  in  water  70°  Fah. ;  the  next  month  65°  ; 
and  I  had  been  bathing  on  the  next  month  in 
water  60°.  As  soon  as  the  hoop  declared  itself, 
and  the  fever  came  on,  I  dipped  her  in  the  plunge 
bath  every  morning,  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  water. 

"Sunday,  I  plunged  her' in  the  morning;  at 
midday  she  had  a  full  wet  sheet  pack  for  two 
hours,  but  did  not  get  as  warm  as  I  wished.  I 
rubbed  her  warm,  and  she  was  bathed  again  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  and  rubbed  much. 

"That  night,  at  about  half-past  one,  she  began 
again  to  cough  and  hoop,  and  the  cough  continu- 
ed by  spells  for  an  hour,  as  on  the  night  before. 

"  The  next  day's  treatment  was  the  same,  and 
the  time  of  coughing  at  night  a  little  later,  and  a 
little  less  severe.  The  fourth  night  the  paroxysm 
was  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,- and  somewhat 
less  severe.  The  paroxysms  continued  to  occur  at 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  grew  less  se- 
vere till  the  ninth  morning,  when  she  ceased  to 
hoop.  During  the  day,  all  this  time,  the  cough 
was  very  light.  In  two  weeks  she  was  well  over 
the  cough.  During  the  two  weeks  that  she  had 
the  cough,  and  hooped,  she  did  not  gain  or  lose 
in  flesh.  She  always  remained  in  the  pack  two 
hours,  unless  she  grew  feverish  and  short  of  breath, 
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and  then  I  took  her  out,  and  bathed  her  if  she  had  : 
only  been  in  an  hour  ;    this  occurred  twice.     Her 
appetite  was  small,  but  she  did  not  appear  as  rest- 
less as  during  two  first  weeks. 

"All  the  water  used  about  her  was  cold. 

"After  her  cough  ceased,  she  appeared  at  times  a 
little  feverish ;  and  I  put  a  wet  bandage  on  her  at 
each  accession  of  fever,  and  it  was  always  subdued 
very  soon.     Her  health  is  now  excellent. 

"The  cure  of  hooping  cough,  measles,  and 
other  diseases  which  are  exanthematous,  has  occu- 
pied much  of  my  thought  and  practice.  I  consider 
hooping  cough  as  strictly  an  eruptive  disease, 
which  is  usually  confined  to  the  inner  surface  or 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs. 

"  In  cases  where  I  could  give  several  wet  sheet 
packs  in  a  day,  I  have  rapidly  thrown  off  the  dis- 
ease by  eruptions  on  the  surface  and  by  perspira- 
tion and  transpiration,  without  eruption.  I  have 
cured  the  worst  hooping  cough  I  ever  saw  in  one 
week,  by  thorough  packing. 

"I  wish  Water-Cure  physicians  and  others  to 
take  note  of  such  facts  as  this,  and  cure  the  disease 
instead  of  just  supporting  the  patient's  strength  by 
baths,  and  letting  it  run  its  course,  or  chilling  the 
skin  by  short  wet  packs  and  bandages  and  making 
the  cough  worse. 

"  If  physicians  will  not  learn  the  best  mode  of 
practice,  the  people  will.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  mother  should  be  the  physician  of  her  family. 
This  day  of  grace,  in  which  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease  is  woman's  mission,  and  her  best 
right,  has  dawned,  and  its  meridian  is  approach- 
ing." 

CASE    22. MEASLES. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  in- 
fluential gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  long 
known  us,  called  and  requested  Mrs.  Nichols  to  go 
with  him  a  short  distance  and  see  a  child,  six 
months  old,  who  was  dying  of  measles.  The  phy- 
sician had  given  it  up  that  morning ;  the  friends 
were  standing  around,  waiting  for  it  to  die  ;  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  gleam  of  hope,  except  what 
this  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the  family,  felt  in  the 
miraculous  possibilities  of  the  water-cure. 

"When  Mrs.  Nichols  saw  the  babe,  it  was  lying  in 
a  hot,  close  room,  with  a  dozen  people  standing 
about  it,  just  as  the  Allopathic  doctor  had  left  it. 
A  blister  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  chesty  but 
did  not  conceal  the  bites  of  the  leeches  that  had 
preceded  its  application.  The  oppression  of  the 
lungs  threatened  momentary  suffocation,  and  it 
was  apparently  so  nearly  gone,  that  a  gentleman 
present  took  the  father  aside  and  protested  against 
any  application  of  the  water-cure,  as  an  experi- 
ment utterly  hopeless. 

But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  especially 
in  children  ;  and  though  it  was  apparent  to  every- 
body that  this  child  had  not  many  hours,  perhaps 
not  many  minutes,  to  live,  it  was  resolved  to  make 
the  effort  to  save  him.  The  windows  were  opened, 
the  room  cooled  and  aired,  and  he  was  packed  in 
a  wet  sheet  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  he 
could  ever  come  out  of  it  alive.  But  the  instant 
effect  of  the  sheet  was  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
lungs;  as  the  skin  began  to  act,  the  eruption, 
which  had  disappeared,  came  to  the  surface,  the 
breathing  became  easier,  and  the  change  was  so 
rapid  and  decided,  that  the  most  faithless  went  to 


the  opposite  extreme,  and  declared  that  he  was 
saved. 

So  it  finally  proved ;  but  there  was  a  long  and 
severe  struggle.     After  the  first  application,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  child,  and  I  saw  him  every 
few  hours,  at  first,  day  and  night.     The  oppression 
of  the   lungs,  and   his   consequent  distress,  were 
terrible,  but  there  was  never  a  single  application  ! 
of  water  that  did  not  bring  relief.     It  seemed  to   \ 
the  mother  like  magic.     "  Doctor,"  she  said,  '•  this  j 
child  is  better  every  time  you  look  at  it ;"  and  ; 
such  was  probably  the  fact,  for  I  never  looked  at  i 
it  without  making  some  application  of  water,  and  j 
I  have  never  felt,  in  any  case,  more  exquisitely  the  < 
luxury  of  doing  good,  nor  appreciated  more  fully  < 
the  beauty  of  a  system,  which,  whether  it  can  cure  i 
or  not,  never  fails  to  give  relief,  and  which  always  ; 
aff  jrds  it  without  the  le;  st  injury. 

I  need  not  give  the  details  of  the  daily  treatment  ! 
in  this  case,  which  lasted  fifteen  days,  before  the  i 
child  w*as  thoroughly  cured. 

The  treatment  was  constant,  and  nothing  less  j 
could  have  saved  him.     A  few  hours'  neglect,  or 
unfaithfulness,  would  have  been  fatal.     The  wet 
sheet  packs,  of  from  one  to  two  hours'  duration, 
were  repeated  every  few  hours. 

"When  taken  out  of  the  pack,  washed,  and  rub- 
bed, a  fresh  bandage  was  put  around  the  chest, 
and  this  was  renewed  as  often  as  it  became  dry,  or 
whenever  the  irritation,  cough,  and  oppression  of 
the  lungs  were  increased.  The  child  was  constant- 
ly wrapped  in  blankets,  which  were  changed  and 
aired  every  few  hours.  The  head  was  cooled  by 
wet  cloths,  and  the  feet  warmed  by  hot  flannels, 
bottles  of  hot  water,  &c.  It  had  water  to  drink, 
which  it  took  greedily,  every  few  minutes,  and 
after  three  or  four  drys,  was  allowed  to  hf.ve,  once 
in  three  hours,  a  small  quantity  of  its  nurse's  milk 
in  the  water,  and,  when  still  better,  to  take  the 
breast. 

Its  recovery  was  regular,  and  as  rapid  as  seemed 
possible  with  such  a  condition  of  disease  ;  and  all 
who  saw  the  child  in  its  extremity,  consider  its 
cure  a  miracle — but  we  have  many  such  miracles 
in  Water-Cure. 

CASE    23. INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER,  &C. 

It.  is  seldom  that  we  are  called  to  a  case  of  acute 
disease  until  it  has  been  treated  mischievously  by 
allopathy,  or  inertly  by  homoeopathy.  It  is  our 
fortune  at  present,  to  have  cases  both  of  acute  and 
chronic  disease,  which  have  been  treated  by  other 
methods,  and  where  the  Water-Cure  is  resorted  to 
as  a  forlorn  hope. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  There  are 
people  who  make  "Water-Cure  their  first  instead  of 
their  last  resort,  and  the  number  of  these  is  daily 
increasing. 

A  lady  in  Hudson  street,  taking  cold  with 
some  imprudence  or  exposure,  was  attacked  with 
inflammation  of  the  liver  and  right  kidney,  ac- 
companied with  great  pain,  a  high  fever,  and  bil- 
iary and  urinary  derangements. 

Here  was  a  case  allopathy  would  have  revelled  in, 
;  and  homoeopathy  left  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae, 
'.  with  an  infinitessimal  once  a  week,  and  a  daily  ex- 
j  hibition  of  charming  placebos.  An  allopathic  doc- 
>  tor  of  the  ordinary  stamp  would  have  taken  a  pint 
i  or  two  of  blood  from  the  arm,  would  have  applied 


leeches  to  the  side,  followed  them  by  a  blister  and 
a  brisk  cathartic;  and  then  having  got  the  system 
into  a  weak  and  irritated  state,  he  would  have 
given  James'  powders,  Dover's  powders,  morphine, 
saline  draughts,  and  then  tonics  and  stimulants. 
It  was  a  good  case  to  last  three  weeks,  and  to  leave 
the  patient  very  weak  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

I  was  sent  for  one  morning.  I  ordered  a  whole 
wet  sheet  pack  to  be  spread,  and  a  wet  compress 
of  four  thicknesses  to  cover  the  region  affected. 
After  a  pack  of  a  little  less  than  an  hour,  a  fresh 
compress  was  applied.  In  the  afternoon  the  pack 
was  repeated. 

At  night  I  found  the  patient  nearly  free  from 
pain,  her  pulse  natural,  and  learned  that  she  had 
slept  five  hours.  Next  morning,  I  found  that 
another  pack  had  relieved  the  pain  and  fever  as 
they  arose,  and  that  she  felt  almost  well. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  another 
visit.  I  had  made  three — the  case  had  lasted 
twenty-four  hours,  and  was  so  nearly  cured  that  it 
no  longer  required  my  attention.  This  is  Water- 
Cure  in  acute  diseases. 


M- 


"THE   DOCTOR  SAYS  SO." 

BY    A    MEDICAL   STUDENT. 

There  lived,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  town  of 
-,   an  honest  and  extremely  credulous  pair, 


who  never  doubted,  for  a  moment,  the  truth  of  any 

assertion  made  by  Squire  B ,  or  Doctor  F , 

however  unreasonable  it  might  appear  to  those 
in  the  habit  of  doing  their  own  thinking. 

They  were  the  pimnts  of  t  .  o  sui  iving  chil- 
dren— a  daughter  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  a  son 
about  eleven.  The  son  was  taken  ill,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Dr.  F.  was  immediately  employ- 
ed, to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  boy. 
He  entered  the  sick  room,  and  after  examining  the 
"patient,"  proceeded  to  prescribe  as  follows  : 

"  He  must  take — here,  Jane,"  (the  daughter  en- 
tering the  room)  "  I  must  give  you  this  prescrip- 
tion too — your  mother  may  forget  it ; — take  of 
this  mixture  two  teaspoonfuls  once  an  hour,  for 
three  hours,  and  then  take  a  sufficient  dose  of  the 
salts  and  senna  to  work  it  off  pretty  thoroughly." 
The  Doctor  being  in  considerable  haste,  and 
having  other  patients  to  attend,  left — expecting  to 
call  the  next  morning.  Meanwhile  the  medicine 
was  taken  by  the  son — and  daughter  too  !  though 
not  without  a  considerable  degree  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  daughter,  who  "  couldn't  see  what 
use  there  was  in  her  taking  'Doctor  stuff'  when 
she  wasn't  sick."  The  father  returning  home,  and 
finding  both  his  children  "under  n  edic':n,"  isk  d 
if  the  daughter  was  ill  too.  "  Why,"  replied  the 
mother,  "  I  didn't  know  but  Jane  was  as  well  as 
common,  but  the  Doctor  said  '  she  ,  nust  take  it  .00,' 
and  I  thought  he  must  know  best"  "  Well,"  re- 
;  joined  the  father,  "  if  the  Doctor  said  '  she  must 
i  take  it, '  that's  enough ;  but  it  seems  to  me  like 
j  rather  queer  work." 

The  Doctor  "called"  the  next  morning,  and  im- 
mediately manifested  his  surprise  on  finding  Jane 
!  "under  the  weather"  too!  ""Why,"  replied  the 
:  Doctor,  "I  didn't  mean  to  have  Jane  take  the 
;  medicine.  I  only  wished  her  to  remember  the 
I  prescription."  The  Docto'-,  how  ever,  commended 
I  them  for  adhering  so  strenuously  to  what  they 
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had  supposed  to  be  his  orders,  and  thought  that 
the  medicine  she  had  taken  might  be  the  means  of 
preventing  a  future  fit  of  sickness.     His  prophecy 
"was  verified ;  for,  although  it  stole  for  a  few  days 
the  rosy  tint  of  health  from  her  cheek,  yet  it  ulti- 
mately  gave   her  such  an   inveterate    prejudice 
against    "  drugs,"   that  however    indisposed   she 
might  feel,  she  could  not  be  induced,  even  by  her 
friends,  to  swallow  anything  in  the  shape  of  medi- 
cine.     She  resolved  to  think  and  act  for  herself: 
and  though  nearly  a  score  of  years  has  passed  since 
this  (un)lucky  event,  she  still  carries  out  her  noble 
resolution,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  continues 
to  enjoy  the  best  of  health.     Now  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  family  are  in  a  condition  of  mind 
similar  to  the  parents  above  alluded  to,  so  accus- 
tomed are  they  to  employing  the  Squire  Bs.,  L. 
G.  Ds.,   and  M.  Ds.,  to  do  up  their  thinking,  that 
they  seldom  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  em- 
ploy their  own  intellectual  powers ;  and  several 
years  of  close  observation  has  taught  us  that  the 
M.  Ds,  receive  a  greater  amount  of  confidence  and 
respect,  (at  least  in  proportion  to  their  real  useful- 
ness,) than  any  other  class  or  profession  of  men. 
How  long  shall  our  blind  reverence  continue  to 
heap  honor  upon  a  profession  whose  influence  has 
swept  into  a  premature  grave  more  victims  than 
famine,  sword,  and  pestilence  combined?     Some 
may  think  this  strong  language,  but  let  them  see 
what  /  have  seen,  and  suffer  what  my  friends 
have  suffered. 


21st.  "Walked  out  into  the  door-yard  and  garden 
to  inhale  the  fresh  air. 

Thus  I  continued  improving,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  enjoying  my  usual  health  again,  meanwhile 
continuing,  as  ever,  daily  ablutions  and  simple  diet, 

I  had  read  many,  of  what  appeared  to  me  re- 
markable cases  of  child-birth  under  the  Water 
treatment.  I  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  them,  yet 
I  could  not,  in  view  of  my  former  confinement, 
really  believe  that  I  should  be  quite  so  speedily 
raised  up  after  such  a  period.  Facts  like  these — 
though  common  to  the  readers  of  the  "Warer-Cure 
Journal,  are,  nevertheless,  rather  novel — in  this 
vicinity,  and  my  practice  in  hydropathy,  which 
has  been  variously  tei-med  rashness,  presumption, 
and  folly,  furnished,  for  some  time,  a  general  topic 
for  conversation  among  the  neighboring  pro-allo- 
pathies. Well,  let  them  talk,  we  can,  we  need 
not  care,  when  the  world  is  thereby  to  be  benefited. 

Fairfield,  N.  Y.  .  . 


ed  to  remove  every  vestige  of  Bronchitis. — Four 
or  five  weeks  ago,  I  had  a  very  severe  attack  of 
Acute  Pleurisy,  which  I  removed  by  applying  the 
wet  sheet  three  times,  at  intervals  of  six  to  eight 
hours.  I  remained  in  the  sheet  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  hours  at  a  time. 


CHILDBIRTH-A  CONTRAST. 

BY    MRS.    O.    C.    W. 

On  the  11  th  of  December,  184/7,  I  was  confined 
with  my  first-born.  An  allopathic  physician  was 
called,  and  I  was  put  under  the  "  regular"  treat- 
ment, and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  all  the 
"  regular"  results  followed.  A  broken  breast,  sore 
nipples,  O  horror  !  and  the  like,  kept  me  confined 
to  my  bed  nearly  two  months  ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  the  following  summer  that 
I  attained  my  former  health  and  strength. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1850,  I  was  again  confined. 
I  had  previously  practised  daily  bathing,  and  also 
made  free  use  of  the  wet  bandage.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  period,  I  took  occasional  sitz  baths. 
My  diet  I  aimed  to  regulate  according  to  hydro- 
pathic, that  is  natural  principles.  At  my  confine- 
ment, I  was  attended  by  intelligent  females  of  the 
Water-Cure  order.  Of  doctors  we  had  no  need. 
At  the  commencement  of  labor,  I  took  a  sitz  bath, 
and  an  enema  of  cold  water ;  these  soothed  me 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  seemed  to  prepare  me  for 
my  coming  trials.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  I 
was  allowed  to  remain  about  an  hour ;  I  was  then 
bathed  in  cool  water,  and  linen  towels  wet  in  cold 
water  were  applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  next 
morning  (the  18th)  I  was  again  bathed,  and  I  arose 
from  my  bed,  walked  to  a  chair,  and  sat  up  while 
I  ate  my  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  Graham 
bread,  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  a  few  stewed 
peaches.  In  the  afternoon  I  again  arose,  and  par- 
took of  similar  refreshments. 

19th.  Took  sitz  baths,  and  sat  up  three  or  four 
hours  during  the  day. 

20th.  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  "pantry,  &c,  and 
helped  myself  to  whatever  I  chose. 


HOME  TREATMENT  IN  BRONCHITIS. 

BY   M.    HARTER. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  took  a  very  bad  cold, 
/  which  I  attempted  to  "  wear  off,"  as  the  saying  is. 
i  But,  instead  of  wearing  away,  it  daily  increased 
\  its  ravages  upon  my  vitals,  till  I  was  forced  to  call 
i  to  my  aid  that  panacea*  which  "  has  saved  an- 
'  nually  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  suffering 
:  humanity  from  premature  graves."     After  having 
I  used  six  bottles  of  this  medicine  without  any  per- 
\  ceptible   relief,    I   began  to  think  its  talismanic 
•  power  must  have  left  it.     So  I  tried   "Wistar's 
Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry;"  but  it  failed  to  produce 
!  the  anticipated  effect.     By  this  time  I  had  con- 
|  tracted  a  cough  that  was  quite  alarming  ;  and  my 
general  health  was  so  much  debilitated,    that  I 
thought  it  best  to  quit  my  experiments  with  pa- 
tent medicine,  and  place  myself  under  the  care  of 
a  doctor.     "When  I  came  to  the  Dr.,  he  told  me  I 
had  the  bronchitis,  and  accordingly  gave  me  a 
"  pack"  of  medicine,  with  the  necessary  prescrip- 
tions.     After  having  submitted  for   some   time, 
(without  any  relief,)  to  this  scientific  experimenter, 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  and  try  another; — so  I 
kept  on  till  I  had  tried  three  regular  physicians. 
But   all   their   experimenting  proved  ineffectual. 
Finally,  I  quit  taking  medicine,  and  concluded  to 
try  that  paradoxical  system,  (the  Water-Cure,)  as 
my  last  resort.     Here  I  labored  under  quite  a  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  fact  that  I  had  no  works  on  the 
Water-Cure,  and,  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  must 
have  had  a  very  circumscribed  knowledge  of  the 
efficacy  of  cold  water,  except  what  I  had  from 
"hearsay." 

However,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  I  got 
the  Water-Cure  Manual.     From  this  I  soon  gleaned 
enough  to  commence  my  home  treatment.     I  first 
applied   wet  bandages  to  my  throat,   (with  dry 
flannel  over  them,)  as  often  as  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  on  going  to  bed  at  night.     I  also  got 
a  wet  jacket  which  I  wore  at  night.     By  these  ap-   ' 
pliances,  and  daily  bathing,  and  moderate  exercise   j 
in  the  open  air,  together  with  a  "Graham"  diet,    ; 
and  the  blessings  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  succeed-  j 

*  S.  P.  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla. 


WATER  IS  GOOD  FOR  SOME  THINGS, 

BUT  NOT  EVERYTHING. 

A    SKETCH.       BY   E.    A.    KITTREDGE,    M.    D. 

S  How  often  we  hear  the  above  remark :  and  from 
;  none  more  frequently  than  from  physicians.  How 
<  do  they  know  it  is  not  "good  for  everything?'' 
j  they  haven't  tried  it,  half  of  them,  in  hardly  any 
j  case,  and  often  when  they  do  try  it,  they  try  it 
;  with  a  determination  not  to  have  it  succeed,  or 
when  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  have  it  success- 
|  ful. 

|  This  is  not  merely  unfair  and  unkind,  but  it  is 
;  unmanly  baseness,  though  many,  to  my  certain 
j  knowledge,  have  done  this  who  call  themselves 
;  gentlemen,  and  even  Christians.  But  they  needn't 
flatter  themselves  that  the  knowing  ones  are  de- 
•  ceived,  they  are  too  keen  witted  to  be  hood- 
;  winked  by  such  shallow  practices. 

Oh,  it  is  too  bad,  that  men  of  intelligence,  learn- 
ig,  and  all  that  makes  life  useful  or  pleasant, — 
men  in  whom  a  confiding  people  put  so  much 
trust,  and  on  whom  such  a  weight  of  responsibility 
lies,  should  be  given  over  to  believe  a  lie ;  for  a 
greater  lie  never  existed,  than  the  stupendous  one 
palmed  upon  the  people  these  thousand  years,  that 
drugs  are  necessary  in  the  cure  of  diseases!  or 
what  is  worse,  that  they  should  for  the  sake  of 
paltry  gold,  or  reluctance  to  give  up  a  favorite 
theory — to  own  they  have  been  in  error,  <fec. — 
continue  to  support  a  practice  so  prolific  of  misery 
and  destructive  of  life. 

Such  men  cannot  but  know,  if  they  study  and 
experiment  with  the  Water-Cure,  that  it  is  all  its 
most  ardent  admirers  declare  it  to  be ;  and  if  they 
do  not  do  this,  they  are  recreant  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  are  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them. 

The  drug  law  affects  the  whole  community ;  no 
one  is  safe  ;  bond  and  free,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female, — all,  all  are  in  daily  jeopardy  of  being 
poisoned  either  purposely  or  by  mistake ! 

Let  us  then,  brethren,  increase  our  efforts  to  do 
away  this  barbarous  relic  of  the  dark  ages  ;  we 
have  been  tolerant  long  enough  ;  our  supineness  is 
beginning  to  be  a  reproach.  "  The  blood  of  our 
brethren  cries  to  us  from  the  ground,"  and  we  are 
unworthy  of  the  "new  dispensation"  given  unto 
us,  if  we  do  not  avenge  them.  Not  by  destroying 
them,  but  by  depriving  them  of  their  power  to  do 
evil  under  the  pretext  of  educing  good ;  to  stop 
their  wholsale  violation  of  all  law,  for  drug  doc- 
tors violate  not  only  the  laws  of  health  and  being 
and  morality,  most  of  them,  but  even  statutory 
law — viz.  by  "getting  money  under  false  pre- 
tences!" 

Some  may  think  this  harsh  language ;  but  is  it 
not  true — all  real  hydropaths  know  that  it  is. 

But  the  "truth  should  not  be  spoken  at  all 
times,"  says  the  milk-and-water  "Christian;"  in 
rep'y  to  this,  I  will  only  say  that  this  is  "one 
of  the  times"  that  it  should  be  spoken — the  welfare 
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of  millions  living,  and  millions  yet  unborn,  em- 
phatically demands  the  outspeaking  of  svich  truths, 
and  a  determination  to  enforce  them.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  have  borne  with  the  taunts 
and  sneers  and  reproaches  of  our  brethren,  and 
waited  patiently  for  them  to  "come  in;"  and  now 
when  we  find  them  still  working  secretly  against 
us,  we  are  justified  in  speaking  severely,  if  speak- 
ing the  truth  is  speaking  thus.  It  must  come  to 
this — "The  war  is  inevitable,  and  I  for  one  say, 
let  it  come." 


LEAVES  PROM    A    NOTE-BOOK 


OF   A  STUDENT. 


LEAF    I. 


,  1850. — How  pure  the  air  this  morning, 

after  the  rain  of  yesterday ;  it  is  washed  clean  and 
purified  by  the  percolation  of  the  water  through 
it.  This  is  the  method  of  Nature.  Ah,  it  occurs 
to  me,  this  is  the  beautiful  method  of  Nature. 
When  the  atmosphere  becomes  filled  with  impure 
vapors  and  humors;  with  dust  and  unhealthy 
gases,  her  custom  and  practice  is  to  take  a  "  wash- 
down,"  either  by  shower  or  douche,  and  some- 
times "it  pours,"  which  I  suppose  is  the  pail 
douche.  Nay,  sometimes  she  finds  it  necsesary  for 
her  patient,  old  mother  Earth,  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted by  her  unceasing  labors  and  producings,  to 
envelope  her  in  a  wet  sheet  pack,  or  to  give 
her  a  dripping  sheet,  when  the  wet,  and  lowry 
and  dripping  weather  lasts  for  several  days.  I 
need  not  pursue  the  analogy  further.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  water  is  the  grand  purifier  of  nature, 
whether  of  the  earth  or  the  air,  as  it  is  the  heater 
and  restorer,  and  the  vivifier.  "Water  is  the  sol- 
vent by  which  all  decaying  matter,  whether  or- 
ganic or  inorganic,  is  prepared  for  new  forms  and 
new  assimilation.  Water  restores  and  keeps  up 
the  equilibrium  between  the  various  gases  of  the 
globe ;  it  is  a  medium  of  exchange  between  them, 
even  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  a  highway  upon 
the  earth.  Water  is  the  universal  vivifier:  no- 
thing vegetates,  no  plant  germinates,  without  it 
"With  it  is  life  and  health,  and  beauty  and  grace, 
and  all  the  developments  and  glory  of  nature ; 
without  it  is  barrenness  and  disease,  and  the  oppo- 
site of  beauty  or  grace,  and  undevelopement  and 
death.  O  water,  what  poet  shall  worthily  sing 
thy  virtues  and  praises  ?  The  ancients,  the  child- 
like and  simple-hearted,  and  impressionable,  the 
wise  old  ancients  did  well  to  deify  thee,  whether 
as  Oceanus,  or  in  all  thy  haunts  of  river  and 
spring.  And  here  permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
reader,  to  interpolate  a  query,  whether  there  has 
not  been  a  loss  of  piety  in  these  more  than  modern 
times,  since  we  have  resolved  all  the  operations 
and  manifestations  of  nature  into  a  series  of  natural 
phenomena.  "Whether  we  are  not  less  pious  than 
those  wise  men  of  old,  since  we  have  dispersoni- 
fied  these  phenomena,  and  made  God  an  abstrac- 
tion? It  is  true  God  is  no  less  present  to  us  than  be- 
fore, but  it  is  only  by  an  effort  of  reflection  that 
we  become  cognizant  of  His  presence,  which  we  do 
not  always  make.  He  is  not  palpable  to  our  senses. 
We  do  not  see  him,  as  did  the  "  children  of  na- 
ture," in  the  rustling  of  the  breeze  ;  in  the  sighing 
of  the  wind ;  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  and  in 


all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  as  the  great 
poet  makes  the  wise  man  see 

"  Sermons  in  stones, 
Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
And  good  in  everything." 

But  I  began  to  set  forth  the  praises  of  water. 
What  can  I  say  more  of  it  than  that  it  is  the  cradle 
and  swaddling  garments  of  our  mother  earth,  in 
which  she  lies  and  is  rocked ;  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  being  occupied 
by  this  graceful,  and  health-giving,  and  life-giving 
element.  I  know  not  who  first  invented — (which 
means  to  find  out) — who  first  invented  or  made  use 
of  the  water-bed  for  the  sick;  but  this  I  know,  that 
had  we  been  observant,  it  might  have  been  discov- 
ered and  in  use  long  before;  for  this,  our  "rever- 
end  grannie"  rests  upon  one,  not  that  she  is  an  inva- 
lid but  because,  I  suppose,  she  finds  it  "  the  best" 


CONSTIPATION,  SORE  THROAT,  ETC, 

REPORT  OF  CASES* 
BY  S.    O.    CJLEASOX,  M.  D. 

Mr. of ,  age  34,  below  medium  size, 

countenance  pale,  eyes  light  blue,  presented  his 
case  April  28th  for  treatment.    Possessed  a  high 
nervous  temperament,  had  suffered  from  constipa- 
tion for  eight  years;  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  \ 
and  had  worked  in  a  hot  room  for  several  years,  j 
where  the  air  was  impure.     Had  used  rhubarb  \ 
almost  daily  for  a  long  time,  without  relieving  > 
the  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels.     Had 
found  the  most  relief  from  coarse  food,  as  might  J 
be  expected  by  all  who  will  study  the  nature  of  < 
constipation  thoroughly.  i 

Frequent  emissions  of  a  large  quantity  of  lim- 
pid  urine  took  place.  This  condition  very  fre-  \ 
quently  attends  such  a  state  of  the  bowels. 
Throat  red,  and  slightly  engorged.  The  whole 
alimentary  tract,  together  with  the  stomach  and  s 
oesophagus,  often  became  involved  together,  mak- 
ing  a  complicated  case  to  treat. 

Hands  were  very  dry  and  feverish ;  were  bad- 
ly  cracked,  and  the  skin  thickened   to   a  great 
extent,  presenting  a  horn-like  appearance  and^I 
feel.     In  this  state  no  perspiration  could  pass  off 
through  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  other  parts  \ 
must  perform  an  extra  task,  by  way  of  compen-  \ 
sation. 

This  patient,  as  might  be  expected,  was  subject 
to  great  depression  of  spirits,  while  the  feet  were 
cold.     In  such  cases  the  inferior  extremities  do  \ 
not  carry  a  normal  quantity  of  blood,  while  the  * 
brain  has  too  much  blood  slowly  carried  through 
it,  inducing  mental  depression   by    overtasking  \ 
its  vessels. 

The  indications  in  such  a  case  are,  first,  to 
equalize  the  circulation  by  making  the  blood-  \ 
vessels  of  the  inferior  extremities  carry  their  due  ', 
proportion  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  to  increase  \ 
the  activity  of  the  skin ;  second,  to  relieve  the 
congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  \ 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  of  the  blood-vessels  of  ; 
the  brain.  ; 

The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  hot  foot-baths,  < 
at  first  followed  by  a  cold  dip,  and  by  the  wet  J 

*Note. — Cases  treated  at  Glen  Haven  in  the  year  1850. 


sheet  packing  and  dripping  sheet  of  72  degrees 
one  minute.  Sitz-baths  of  72  degrees  aid  in  this 
state  to  secure  our  object. 

After  we  have  secured  good  circulation,  the 
second  indication  is  fulfilled  by  inducing  more  vi- 
gorous reaction  ;  the  plunge  instead  of  the  sheet 
is  then  to  be  used,  and  if  there  is  no  contra-indi- 
cation  the  douche  facilitates  the  cure. 

The  abdominal  compress,  steadily  employed  to 
keep  up  derivation  to  the  surface,  is  in  many 
cases  of  this  kind  highly  beneficial. 

Miss ,  of ,  aged  21  came  April  14. 

Medium  size,  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion.  Was 
spare  in  flesh  and  round-shouldered.  Had  been 
engaged  in  teaching  for  some  years.  Throat  was 
troublesome, — tonsils  swelled  at  times, — cata- 
menia  too  frequent  and  profuse.  Was  greatly 
debilitated.  This  condition  is  very  apt  to  occur 
when  heavy  skirts  are  worn  without  being  sus- 
tained by  straps  or  attached  to  a  waist,  if  the 
person  is  a  large  share  of  the  time  on  her  feet, 
and  if  the  air  of  the  room  be  bad  by  being  over- 
heated, or  rendered  impure  from  want  of  ventila- 
tion. 

Had  for  two  or  three  years  previous  a  slight 
cough,  attended  with  a  dull  pain  in  the  left  side. 
Had  some  congestion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  lung. 

Three  conditions  in  this  case  were  to  be  com- 
batted.  First,  the  tonsils  were  to  be  reduced  in 
size  and  the  inflammation  subdued.  Second, 
the  catamenia  were  to  be  regulated.  Third, 
the  cono-estion  of  the  luno-  overcome. 

First  indication  was  fulfilled  by  the  use  of 
compresses  worn  around  the  neck,  night  and 
day,  and  by  gurgling  the  throat  with  cold  water 
three  times  a  day,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time.  Second,  by  short  cold  sitz-baths  of  five 
to  ten  minutes  long.  Three  to  five  of  these  were 
taken  per  day.  The  fountain  douche  taken  three 
or  four  times  per  day,  from  one  to  two  minutes 
at  a  time,  is  often  a  valuable  aid. 

Third  indication  was  fulfilled  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions over  the  congested  part,  vigorously  applied 
from  two  to  three  times  per  day,  and  the  wet 
bandage  worn  over  the  part  all  the  time.  This 
treatment,  and  packing,  followed  by  the  dripping 
sheet  for  a  time,  then  the  plunge,  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  patient  to  health. 

This  patient  was  restored  and  cured  from  her 
difficulties.  She  gained  15  lbs.  in  flesh,  and 
could  walk  from  five  to  seven  miles  per  day. 

April  25,  came  M of ,  aged  27  ;  good 

size,  light  complexion,  blue  eyes.  While  cutting 
wood,  he  struck  his  knee  on  the  inside,  with  the 
handle  of  his  axe.  Felt  a  severe  shock  of  the 
nervous  system  from  the  blow,  and  was  disabled 
for  a  time  from  business.  He  partially  recovered, 
but  remained  weak  and  feeble.  From  an  acci- 
dent which  sprained  the  joint  slightly,  it  became 
suddenly  worse,  and  very  painful.  At  this  time 
his  foot  began  to  be  inflamed.  This  in  time 
became  subdued,  but  the  strength  did  not  return 
to  the  injured  knee. 

Finally,  he  commenced  a  "  course"  (or  curse) 
of  medicines,  under  a   Botanic.     Emetics,  pills 
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and  tonics  were  administered  with,  doubtless,  the  i 
best  of  intentions  to  cure  the  knee.     The  medi- 
cation  was  so  thorough  and  energetic  that  he  j 
fell  into  spasms  while  under  its  iufluence.     Had 
India  rubber  cloth  bound  around  the  knee,  and 
cayenne   and  vinegar  applied.     Continned  this  ; 
treatment,  together  with  various  medicines  (reme-  ; 
dies  ?),  till  he  was  extremely  emaciated,  and  his 
leg  perished  to  some  extent. 

The  injured  leg  was  one-third  \ess  in  size  than 
the  other  when  he  came  to  the  cure.  Had  some 
pains  in  the  foot  and  calf  of  his  leg,  as  well  as 
in  the  knee. 

These  pains  I  regarded  as  symptoms  of  "  re- 
actions," showing  that  nature  had  not  given  up 
her  efforts  of  a  cure,  which  induced  me  to  make 
a  trial  in  the  case.  The  patient  had  to  use 
crutches,  and  had  done  so  for  months.  Could 
not  bear  but  a  trifle  of  weight  upon  the  foot  of 
the  injured  leg.  Limb  was  cold  throughout  its  en- 
tire length.  Circulation  was  languid  and  feeble 
not  only  in  the  lame  leg,  but  throughout  his 
entire  system.  He  was  so  reduced  that  he  could 
bear  only  the  mildest  treatment.  Had  the  most 
obstinate  constipation  of  any  one  that  I  ever  had 
as  a  patient. 

The  entire  tract  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  had  in  this  case  been  over 
stimulated  by  the  highly  exciting  substances 
which  had  been  taken.  The  lobelia  emetics 
were  prosecuted  with  such  vigor,  as  to  greatly 
prostrate  the  nervous  energy  ^of  the  patient. 
Torpidity  followed  over-stimulation;  hence  the 
obstinate  constipation  in  this  case. 

Here  are  two  indications,  two  states  of  the 
system,  to  be  overcome.  First,  nervous  energy 
to  be  accumulated.  Second,  the  torpidity  of  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  processes  to  be  over- 
come ;  as  well  as  the  secretive  function  of  the 
intestines  to  be  regulated. 

Treatment  for  the  first  indications.  Washings 
in  water  at  72°,  then  short  sitz  of  72°,  and  even- 
tually the  pack  and  plunge.  For  greater  excite- 
ment of  the  system,  the  douche  was  ultimately 
used  generally  and  topically,  with  leg  baths  of 
a  low  temperature,  and  thorough  friction.  Second 
indication  fulfilled  by  the  wet  girdle,  regulation 
of  diet,  packing,  and  long  sitz  baths.  The  con- 
stipation overcome  by  several  small  injections 
per  day  to  retain.  But  this  did  not  yield  till  all 
of  the  other  symptoms  had  greatly  abated,  and 
he  had  gained  some  10  or  12  lbs.  in  flesh. 
Mucous  discharges  gave  relief. 

His  bowels  ultimately  became  free,  and  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  correct.  Nervous  energy 
was  restored,  and  he  could  walk  without  his 
crutch,  and  left  it  with  us  as  a  memorial  of  the 
past.  He  was  with  us  about  six  months.  Had 
this  case  been  presented  previous  to  medication 
and  such  exhaustion  of  the  main  organs  of  the 
body,  in  all  probability  one-fourth  of  the  time 
would  have  done  more  for  him  than  the  six 
months  did.  Come  to  cures  in  season,  and  thus 
save  time  and  expense.  Give  us  as  fair  a  chance 
as  you  do  the  medicine  doctors. 

Jun.  13,  1851.     Forest  City  Care, 
^,%OD 


PHYSIC  AND  PRETENSION. 

[Under  the  above  head,  a  city  paper  handles 
the  popular  medical  system  rather  roughly.  The 
general  import  of  the  article  is  strictly  true, 
though  we  would  incline  to  take  a  more  chari- 
table view  of  the  motives  of  most  of  our  misled 
and  miseducated  city  doctors.  However,  if  any- 
one feels  aggrieved  by  the  statements  following, 
he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  replying  through 
our  columns.] 

The  ignorance,  the  pretension,  the  insolent 
tyranny,  and  the  bald  stupidity  of  the  medical 
men,  who  have  usurped  the  title  of  "  regulars," 
and  awed  people  by  a  name,  will  be  ripped  up 
and  exposed  by  fearless  hands,  and  to  a  public 
just  beginning  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  system  of 
swindling  which  has  so  successfully  and  for  so 
many  years  been  practised. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  stand  ready  to  prove,  that 
of  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  physicians  in 
New  York,  not  one-fifth  of  them  have  any  more 
knowledge  of  chemistry  than  the  higher  classes 
of  boys  in  our  pubic  schools.  And  of  those  who 
do  understand  chemistry,  and  who  are  privileged 
to  write  M.  D.  after  their  name,  nine-tenths  of 
them  have  either  abandoned  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  disgust,  or -been  driven  from  it  by  cliques, 
whose  object  is  to  monopolize  the  practice  of  the 
community.  What  will  our  over-dosed  and  over- 
drugged  readers  say,  when  we  tell  them  that,  the 
large  majority  of  the  successful  and  popular 
physicians  of  New  York  are  ignorant  of  the 
original  properties  of  the  drugs  they  deal  out ; 
that  all  that  is  taught  in  the  schools  is  a  certain 
combination,  or,  to  use  a  plainer  word,  a  certain 
recipe,  to  be  sent  to  the  apothecaries,  when  cer- 
tain symptoms  are  apparent  in  the  patient  ? 
Why,  we  wonder  how  the  ancients  could  have 
navigated  the  seas  without  the  compass  !  But 
those  mariners  were  more  at  home  on  the  track- 
less ocean  than  are  our  physicians  in  a  sick 
room.  A  set  of  stereotyped  rules,  learned  as  a 
parrot  learns  to  talk,  and  acted  out  in  the  same 
intelligent  manner,  with  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  surgery,  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  a  phy- 
sician's education.  The  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States  are  mere  swindling  shops,  and 
their  graduates  either  knaves  or  dupes.  It  has 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  who 
regards  the  physical  well-being  of  his  race,  who 
dreads  the  entailment  and  expansion  of  organic 
disease,  to  aid  in  exposing  the  titled  rascals,  who 
have  persisted  in  pouring  poison  into  our  sys- 
tems—never telling  us  how  to  keep  well,  but  al- 
ways at  hand  to  -patch  up  constitutions  gradually 
yielding  beneath  the  pressure  of  bad  habits  and 
doctors'  prescriptions. 

What  have  the  doctors  done  to  keep  men  well  ? 
Have  they  united  in  an  effort  to  establish  free 
public  baths  ?  Have  they  in  a  body  warned  the 
community  against  badly  ventilated  dwellings 
and  public  places  of  resort  ?  Have  they  urged 
upon  all,  their  own  patients  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  necessity  of  active  exercise 
in  the  open  air  ?  Have  they  even  acted  fairly  and 


frankly  with  their  own  patients,  taking  each  in- 
dividual case  of  disease,  studying  out  its  cause, 
marking  its  progress,  and  the  evil  influences 
which  accelerate  it  ?  Have  they  said  to  A,  you 
eat  too  much  ;  to  B,  you  drink  too  much  ;  to  C, 
your  habits  are  too  sedentary  for  you  to  enjoy 
full  health  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  simply 
at  hand  when  the  man  falls  sick  ;  they  dose  him 
with  poison  ;  they  patch  him  up,  as  you  would 
an  old  and  rickety  piece  of  furniture,  and  then 
leave  him  until  he  breaks  down  again.     . 

And  what  do  they  know,  when  yon  put  them 
to  the  test  ?  Just  nothing  at  all.  We  have  had 
an  evidence  of  their  knowledge  in  their  inquiries 
into  cholera,  and  their  treatment  of  it.  The 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  York  solemnly 
admitted — not  willingly — their  ignorance  in  this 
i  important  particular. 

And  then,  too,  as  a  body,  they  are  opposed  to 
all  progress,  either  from  incapacity  to  investigate 
and  understand,  or  laziness,  or  from  a  fear  (most 
likely  the  first  and  the  last)  that  the  world  may 
keep  progress  with  them,  if  they  lead  the  way, 
and  sickness  and  mortality  decrease  in  the  ratio 
of  their  own  advance  in  medical  knowledge. 
They  stick,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the 
rules  laid  down  a  thousand  years  ago.  They 
were  ready  to  crucify  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  ; 
they  denounced  the  man  who  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  a  quack ;  and  though  in 
the  second  case  they  were  obliged  to  yield  at 
last,  successive  generations  of  doctors  have 
seemed  to  act  with  a  vengeful  malignity,  by  let- 
ting that  blood  out  of  human  veins,  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  their  murder -dealing  lancets. 
They  have  stigmatized  every  new  discovery 
quackery,  until  they  have  been  kicked  into  a  re- 
cognition of  it ;  and  then  they  have  impudently 
turned  round  and  said,  "  This  is  no  new  thing— 
we  have  known  it  for  years." 

They  owe  their  success  to,  and  their  plan  of 
operation  is  based  upon,  popular  ignorance  and 
popular  indifference ;  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  enter  upon  an  intelligent  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  life,  and  the  tenure  by  which  they  pos- 
sess free,  full,  and  joyous  health,  and  live  to  a 
good  old  age  ;  or  their  unwillingness  so  to  study 
and  investigate.  "  We  are  infallible,"  say  they, 
in  the  world's  estimation.  When  sick,  they 
trust  their  bodies  to  us  with  the  same  blind  con- 
fidence that,  when  we  are  nearly  done  with 
them,  they  trust  their  souls  to  the  priest.  Let  us 
keep  up  the  humbug."  And  they  have  kept  it 
up  for  these  many  centuries  ;  but  the  people  are 
cutting  their  eye-teeth,  and  cutting  them  fast 
too.  We  are  beginning  to  inquire,  not  how  we 
shall  get  well,  but  how  we  shall  keep  well.  We 
are  beginning  to  look  upon  our  bodies  as  a  ma- 
chine made  well  originally,  and  intended  to  work 
well  and  harmoniously,  though  villanously  and 
wickedly  tampered  with  ;  and  the  great  study  of 
intelligent  men  now  is,  how  to  preserve  their 
health,  their  physical  and  mental  vigor,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  to  escape  the  doctors. 

The  charm  of  physic  and  pretension  is  gone 
forever.     The  infallibility  of  the  faculty  is  openly 
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scouted,  denied,  and  derided  ;  and  when  a  thick- 
headed old  M.  D.  endeavors  to  sustain  the  ex- 
ploded swindle,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  fool,  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  single  life,  or  as  a  knave, 
to  show  to  whom  a  well-filled  purse  is  to  expose 
him  to  a  temptation  which  he  may  not  be  able  to 
overcome. 


AMERICAN  HYDROPATHIC  INSTITUTE. 

T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D,  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gove 
Nichols,  will  open  a  Medical  School  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1851,  for 
the  instruction  of  qualified  persons  of  both  sexes, 
in  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  medical  educa- 
tion, including  the  principles  and  practice  of  Wa- 
ter-Cure, in  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  surgery  and 
obstetrics. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  consist  of  lectures 
in  every  department ;  a  careful  course  of  reading ; 
clinical  lectures,  and  thorough  weekly  examina- 
tions. Each  term  will  last  three  months,  during 
which  time  there  will  be  given  three  and  four  lec- 
tures a  day,  five  days  a  week,  Saturdays  of  each 
week  being  devoted  to  cliniques  and  examinations. 
Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  will  lecture  on  special  sub- 
jects in  physiology,  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children. 

Dr.  Nichols  will  lecture  on  chemistry,  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  surgery,  not  in  the  usual  mode  of 
dividing  them  into  separate  courses,  but  combin- 
ing them  all,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  in  one  har- 
monious system.  By  this  method  the  whole  study 
of  medicine  will  be  made  clear  and  practical,  and 
of  comparatively  easy  acquisition. 

The  instruction  at  this  school  will  yield  to  that 
of  no  other,  in  thoroughness  and  practical  utility. 
All  the  departments  of  a  complete  medical  educa- 
tion will  be  so  arranged,  systematized,  illustrated, 
and  relieved  of  useless  lumber,  as  to  prevent  all 
waste  of  time  and  needless  study;  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Water-Cure  will  be  compared  and 
contrasted  with  the  allopathic  and  homoeopathic 
methods,  so  as  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
each,  and  enable  him  to  understand  their  relative 
merits. 

Ample  illustrations  of  anatomy,  normal  and 
pathological,  will  be  provided  in  subjects  for  dis- 
section, preparations,  models  in  wax  and  papier 
maehe,  and  the  best  engravings  in  the  world,  with 
a  carefully  selected  medical  library,  to  which  every 
student  will  have  access.  Students  will  also  have 
access  to  hospitals,  anatomical  museums,  and  the 
lectures  and  cliniques  of  other  medical  colleges. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  each  pupil,  who,  after  a 
strict  examination,  shall  be  found  deserving  of  such 
a  testimonial,  will  receive  a  Diploma. 

Every  person  desiring  to  be  received  as  a  stu- 
dent of  this  institution,  must  make  written  appli- 
cation, presenting  certificates  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  habits,  a  fair  English  education,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  become  a  Water-Cure  physician. 
The  fees  will  be  fifty  dollars,  in  advance,  cover- 
ing ail  expenses  in  the  institution. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  for  three  dollars  a 
week,  or  students,  by  clubbing  and  living  on 
Water-Cure  principles,  may  live  for  much  less. 
We  shall  cheerfully  assist  in  either  arrangement. 


One  hundred  dollars  will  more  than  cover  all  ex- 
penses. 

Friends  of  the  Water-Cobe  ! — Tkei-e  are  now 
wanting,  in  the  United  States,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand thoroughly  qualified  Water-Cure  physicians, 
of  both  sexes.  The  demand  for  them  is  unceasing, 
urgent,  and  constantly  increasing.  And  this  de- 
mand there  has  been,  thus  far,  no  means  of  sup- 
plying, except  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  devolved  upon  us  this  part  of 
the  great  work  of  progress,  and  we  shrink  not 
from  the  labor  or  the  responsibility.  There  are 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women,  anxious  to 
engage  in  this  work,  if  they  only  had  the  requisite 
knowledge.  Some  have  the  necessary  pecuniary 
means — some  lack  them,  but  where  they  are  in 
other  respects  qualified,  the  friends  of  Water- 
Cure  must  see  that  they  are  not  wanting  in  these. 
With  an  Institution  to  found  and  establish,  we 
cannot  at  first  receive  charity  students.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  all  such  should  be  sustained  by  those  who 
know  them,  who  have  confidence  in  their  abilities, 
and  who  expect  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  knowl- 
edge they  may  acquire. 

In  every  city,  town,  or  village,  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  Water-Cure  physician,  let  the 
friends  of  the  cause  confer  together — let  them  se- 
lect from  among  them  some  man  or  woman  fitted 
for  this  sacred  function,  and  encourage  and  assist 
them,  if  necessary,  to  prepare  for  this  work.  We 
shall  be  obliged  by  receiving  all  applications  at  as 
early  a  date  as  convenient,  that  we  may  form  some 
opinion  of  the  probable  number  of  students,  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  accomo- 
dation. T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D. 

M.  S.  Gove  Nichols, 

New  York,  April,  1851. 


PORTABLE  BATHING  APPARATUS 


BY  C  W.  D. 


During-  a  somewhat  extensive  journey  last 
season,  I  daily  experienced  the  inconvenience  of 
not  possessing  any  apparatus  fully  adapted  to 
bathing,  either  in  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
hotels,  or  in  the  state-rooms  of  the  steamers  ;  and 
as  I  have  just  obtained  an  idea  from  an  article 
published  in  "  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  I 
propose  to  lay  it  before  your  readers,  that  they, 
as  well  as  myself,  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
invention. 

The  Magazine  says  : — "  A  very  good  portable 
article  may  be  made  by  having  a  wooden  travel- 
ing-box, lined  with  thin  sheet  zinc.  It  may  be 
of  deal,  or  elm,  and  painted  on  the  outside.  The 
lid  may  be  arranged  to  slip  on  and  off,  like  the 
rudder  of  a  boat,  on  eyes  and  pentils,  or  on  com- 
mon sliding  hinges  ;  and  there  may  be  a  movable 
tray,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  to  be  lined  also 
with  zinc,  which  serves  for  holding  the  imme- 
diate dressing  apparatus,  and  all  that  need  be 
taken  out  for  a  single  night's  use.  This  tray, 
together  with  the  lid,  laid  side  by  side  on  the 
floor,  makes  a  fair  enough  sponging  bath  ;  and 
if  the  box  is  placed  between  them,  and  half  filled 
with  water,  a  most  luxurious  bathing  apparatus 
is  at  once  established." 

With  us,  this  box  might  be  made  of  any  wood, 


as  of  pine  or  mahogany,  and  painted  on  the  out- 
side, or,  as  is  common  for  traveling-boxes,  covered 
with  leather.  The  lining,  as  well  as  the  tray, 
may  be  of  tin,  well  soldered  together,  and 
painted.  A  substitute  costing  but  a  mere  trifle, 
may  be  made,  by  simply  fitting  a  tray  of  tin  to  any 
traveling  trunk  or  valise  already  in  use,  and 
when  such  a  convenience  for  a  sponge  bath  is  at 
hand,  no  one  but  those  who  have  never  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  cleanliness  and  daily  ablutions, 
would  retire  at  night,  or  dress  in  the  morning 
without  its  use. 

Many,  who  have  not  the  convenience  for  a 
sponge  bath  for  the  entire  surface,  get  accus- 
tomed to  a  coating  of  dirt  upon  nearly  the  whole 
body,  and  apparently  care  as  little  for  it,  as  the 
palate  of  the  inveterate  chewer  does  for  the  nau- 
seating quid,  but  after  the  habit  of  cleanliness  is 
once  established,  and  the  means  for  its  continu- 
ance placed  always  at  command,  no  refined  human 
being  will  delight  in  a  coating  of  animal  exhala- 
tions  mixed  with  dirt.  A  good,  large  sponge, 
is  very  necessary,  and  a  bag  of  India  rubber  or 
oiled  silk  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  carry 
it  in. 

JBrookfield,]  Vermont.  * 

COLD  WATER  v.  RATTLE-SNAKE  VENOM- 

BY  J.  E    J. 

Mrs.  R ,  of  Narrow  Prairie,  Wiscon- 
sin, was  bitten  in  the  summer  of  1849  by  a  large 
rattle-snake.  The  part  bitten  soon  began  to  swell 
and  turn  yellow,  accompanied  by  much  pain. 
The  swelling  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
seemed  the  tension  of  the  skin  must  necessarily 
give  way.  All  the  medical  aid  the  country 
afforded  was  procured,  and  the  usual  remedies 
assiduously  applied,  but  to  little  or  no  effect. 
She  continued  in  the  most  agonizing  pain  for 
about  four  days,  a  time  probably  longer  than  she 
could  have  lived  without  medical  aid.  But  the 
skill  of  the  physician  was  apparently  of  no  avail, 
and  the  patient  was  given  up  as  lost.  But  it 
chanced  that  a  Samaritan  passed  that  way.  He 
applied  cold  water,  first  by  enveloping  her  in  a 
wet  sheet,  and  then,  while  wrapped  in  the  sheet, 
poured  cold  water  on  her.  The  first  application 
much  relieved  her.  The  swelling  rapidly  went 
down,  the  skin  began  to  assume  its  natural  color, 
the  patient  revived  ;  in  a  few  days  she  was  con- 
valescent, and  is  now  alive  and  well. 

An  ox  belonging  to  a  gentleman  residing 
about  16  miles  north  of  Portage,  on  the  Indiana 
Reserve  lands,  was  found  bitten  by  a  venomous 
snake.  He  was  much  swollen,  and  appeared  in 
great  pain.  He  was  driven  into  a  stream  of  run- 
ning water,  somewhat  above  his  knees,  and 
water  poured  on  him  by  the  pail-full  for  four 
hours.  In  the  meantime  the  swelling  went  down ; 
the  ox  recovered,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was  put  to 
his  usual  work. 

One  other  case.  A  gentleman  of  Milford, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  owned  a  horse  which  was 
cured  of  a  bite  by  a  snake,  by  the  application  of 
water,  after  whiskey  and  tobacco  had  failed. 
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COLD  WATER  FOR  SCALDS,  ETC. 

BY  CHARLES  MUNDE,  M.  D. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  whether  cold 
"water  could  be  used  for  scalds  and  burns,  and  still 
it  seems  to  be  undecided  'whether  it  is  really  "  the 
thing"  to  be  employed  with  success.  Dr.  Dzondi, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Halle,  with  whom  I 
have  frequently  conversed  about  the  subject,  has 
published  several  articles  and  a  valuable  pamphlet, 
through  which  he  might  have  settled  the  question 
at  once,  if  people  did  not  prefer,  in  the  old  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  the  new  one,  to  deny  admission 
to  things  which  they  do  not  know,  or  which  do 
not  altogether  agree  with  their  habitual  practice. 
I  have  some  hope  of  saving  part  of  my  books, 
which  the  police  of  Dresden  has  been  kind 
enough  to  take  hold  of  during  our  revolution,  and 
among  which  is  Dr.  Dzondi's  pamphlet.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  publish  the  most  important  of  his 
principles,  and  a  few  interesting  cases  of  his,  in  the 
"Water-Cure  Journal.  In  the  mean  while,  I  shall 
give  a  few  cases  of  my  own,  which  are  much  in 
favor  of  water  treatment. 

My  little  son,  four  years  and  three  months  old, 
who,  from  a  sickly  child,  has  become,  through 
water  treatment  and  continual  exercise  in  the  open 
air  during  any  weather,  an  uncommonly  hard  and 
active  boy ;  so  much  so,  that  he  attracts  the  neigh- 
bors' attention  by  walking  about  in  the  snow 
without  boots  on  his  feet,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  without  a  hat  on  his  head, — was  scalded  on  the 
the  30th  December  last,  with  hot  water.  The 
cuticle  was  raising  in  very  small  blisters,  from  the 
elbow  down  to  the  wrist  of  his  naked  arm  when 
I  was  called.  A  cold  arm-bath,  the  water  of  which 
was  renewed  every  half  hour,  removed  all  the 
pain  and  inflammation  in  two  hours  and  a  half;  a 
cold  bandage,  which  he  kept  on  during  the  night, 
completed  the  cure.  The  next  morning,  the  scalded 
arm  was  scarcely  a  little  more  colored  than  the 
other;  and  the  boy  forgot  the  sufferings  of  the 
preceding  night  so  completely  that  he  ran  again 
into  the  kitchen  in  the  evening,  and,  pushing 
against  a  servant,  who  had  just  taken  a  pail  with 
boiling  water  in  his  hand,  and  getting  the  contents 
of  the  pail  upon  his  body,  was  sadly  scalded  once 
more  from  the  pit  of  his  stomach  down  to  his 
knees.  The  upper  skin,  or  cuticle,  was  pulled 
away  with  his  clothes,  which  kept  the  hot  water 
long  enough  to  his  body  to  produce  an  intense  ac- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  parts  exposed  to  it. 

A  sitz-bath  of  cold  water  was  resorted  to,  in 
which  he  remained  two  hours,  before  changing  the 
water,  which  was  of  a  temperature  of  50°  F.  He 
remained  another  hour  in  the  new  sitz-bath,  when 
he  wanted  very  badly  to  be  brought  to  bed.  His 
mother  wrapped  him  in  a  half  wet  sheet,  and  co- 
vered the  skinless  parts  with  cold  bandages  of  very 
fine  linen,  to  be  changed  as  often  as  the  pain 
would  increase.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  how 
ever,  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  sitz-bath,  as  the 
increased  pain  could  not  be  allayed  by  changing 
the  bandages.  He  sat  an  hour  again,  and  was 
brought  to  bed,  but  soon  required  to  be  placed  in 
the  sitz-bath  as  before  ;  and  so  he  continued  to 
change  bandages  and  sitz-baths  till  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  fell  asleep.  He 
had  been  altogether  about  eight  hours  in  the 
baths. 


In  the  morning,  when  he  awoke,  I  asked  him 
!   how  he  was.    He  answered,  "very  well."    I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  not  any  pain;  he  said  "no." 
On  a  closer  examination,  I  found  that  part  of  his 
belly,  the  lumbar  region,  the  thighs  and  genital 
organs,  were  badly  injured;  the  skin  being  either 
gone  or  having  been  raised  into  blisters  of  every 
,   dimension;  there  was  some  inflammation;  how- 
ever, the  patient  did  not  complain  at  all.     I  made 
|   a  salve  from  sweet  oil  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  to 
I   which  I  added  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  benzae, 
'  with  which  I  covered  the  sores ;  over  the  salve  and 
:   blisters,  and,  indeed,  over  all  the  scalded  parts,  I 
'   placed  cold  water  bandages,  after  having  opened 
]  the  wound  with  a  pin ;    and  these  .  bandages  I 
changed  as  often  as  an  increase  of  heat  required  it. 
'  The  third  day  my  boy  could  not  be  retained  any 
longer  in  his  bed;  he  walked  about  the  house, 
(without  any  under-garments,)  and  even  tried  his 
:  fortune  out  of  doors ;  however,  his  sores  becoming 
s   worse,  especially  on  the  genital  organs,  I  had  to 
put  him  to  bed  again,  to  continue  his  quiet  treat- 
,   ment.     I  was  compelled  to  leave  Northampton  for 
S  Eew  York,  and  my  wife  managed  to  keep  him  in 
\  for  two  days  more ;  then  he  would  not  stay  any 
longer,  and  she  yielded  to  his  repeated  requests 
1   for  liberty.     He  walked  about,  in  and  around  the 
house,  and  in  ten  days  from  his  being  scalded  his 
:   wounds  were  healed,  inclusive  of  the  genital  or- 
[  gans,  which  had  troubled  him  most,   and  which 

<  were,  as  was  the  rest,  covered  with  new  skin.  He 
;  has  been  a  little  more  cautious  since  in  entering 
;   the  kitchen. 

In  1840,  when  I  was  director  of  the  "Water-Cure 
\  Establishment  at  Elgersburgh,  in  Thuringia,  (be- 
■  longing  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha,)  one  of  the  servants 
*  of  the  establishment,  who  had  to  take  care  of  the 
:  cattle,  was  carrying  a  tub  of  boiling  water  on  her 
:  back,  (it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  German 
'  peasant  girls  carry  loads  of  200  pounds  and  more 

<  in  large  baskets  or  tubs  on  their  backs,)  slipt  out 
\  on  the  ice  and  was  badly  scalded  all  over  her 

neck,  shoulders  and  chest.     I  was  called  for,  and 

found  the  poor  girl  covered  with  blisters ;  how- 

i   ever,  only  on  one  of  her  shoulders  a  little  bit  of 

the  skin  had  been  scratched  off  in  taking  off  her 

:   clothes.     As  I  could  not  expose  these  parts  to  a 

,   bath,  I  sent  for  cold  water,  in  which  I  put  some 

i  snow  and  ice,  wrapped  the  lower  parts  of  the 

:  trunk  with  dry  handkerchiefs   and  towels,  and 

placed  cold  bandages  on  the  scalded  parts.     To  in- 

S  crease  the  cold,   I  wrapped  snow  in   the    cloths 

'   which  I  applied.     These  bandages  were  changed 

I  as  often  as  they  became  tepid,  in  the  first  two  or 

three  hours  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  this 

treatment  was  pursued  from  two  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon  till  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the 

evening,  when  the  girl  was  tired  and  wanted  to  go 

;  to  bed.      All  the  blisters  were  gone,  except  in  one 

\  part,  where  there  was  one  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 

egg  remaining.     I  put  a  good  thick  bandage  on 

her,  and  bid  another  girl  take  can   of  her  during 

the  night,  as  she  appeared  rather    everish.     The 

nurse,  however,  being  tired  herself, .  ■  11  asleep,  and 

did  not  change  the  bandages  more  than  once  or 

twice.     However,  in  the  morning  th  ■  skin  of  the 

girl  was  perfectly  smooth  and  painless,  except  the 

blister  mentioned  before,  which  had  shrunk  down 

to  the  size  of  a  hazlenut,  and  the  little  sore  place 

from  which  the  skin  was  gone,  which  ulcerated  a 

day  or  two,  and  healed,  under  a  water  bandage  by 

night  and  a  tallow  plaster  by  day,  in  a  few  days, 

without  leaving  the  least  mark. 


t  In  1836,  when  I  had  just  returned  from  Grse- 
|  fenberg,  one  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Voigt,  a  soap- 
chandler,  fell  one  morning  into  a  large  boiler,  in 
\  which  they  had  been  making  soap,  and  which  was 
|  half  full  of  hot  ley  and  the  remainder  of  the  soap. 
;  He  happily  got  out  on  the  other  side  and  dragged 
I  himself  to  his  room,  which  was  not  very  distant. 
\  There  his  young  wife — he  had  been  married  but  a 
\  month  before — with  the  help  of  a  man,  pulled  off 
i  his  clothes,  and — about  one-third  of  his  skin !  I 
f  was  then  Professor  of  the  Mining  Academy  at 
(  Freiberg,  and,  although  I  had  been  led  into  the 
I  secrets  of  medicine  and  surgery  eighteen  years  be- 
\  fore,  had  not  taken  my  degrees  at  the  time — this 
|  being  a  rather  expensive  formality  in  Saxony, 
\  Avhich,  having  been  performed,  makes  you  a  good 
\  deal  prouder,  but  not  a  bit  wiser  than  you  were 
i  before — and  thus  was  not  allowed  to  practise  in  my 
;  own  country — not  even  with  water,  which  was, 
j  besides,  looked  upon  as  a  remedy  very  dangerous 
'  *° — Pnysicians  of  the  old  school,  who  were  afraid 
\  it  might  wash  away  some  of  their  artificial  colors, 
t  and  injure  their  practice,  by  keeping  people  in 
too  good  health.  However,  the  conviction  I  had 
'(  gained  of  the  healing  power  of  water  in  scalds  and 
\  burns,  by  making  an  experiment  in  countries  be- 
!  yond  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  where  there  were 
also  human  beings  and  doctors,  especially  in 
/  France,  Carvizart  and  his  disciples  being  much  in 
favor  of  cold  water ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
;  I  brought  from  Grsefenberg,  drove  me  to  my  neigh- 
\  bor's  house,  where  I  found  Doctors  Ettmuller  and 
\  Beckert,  both  friends  of  mine,  who  had  a  pail  of 
\  water  before  them,  into  which  they  were  going  to 
j  dip  a  sheet,  but  they  were   somewhat  at  a  loss 

>  about  the  way  of  wrapping  the  patient  in  it.  I 
(  offered  my  assistance,  got  one  of  my  Grsefenberg 
\  blankets,  and  packed  the  patient  in  a  sheet,  which 
\  had  been  very  little  wrung  out.  The  first  day  we 
'  did  nothing  but  changing  the  sheet  almost  every 

<  half  hour,  which  was  not  a  very  easy  piece  of 
;  work,  the  poor  man  being  "skinned"  [alive]  on 
'  almost  every  part  of  his  body,  especially  in  such 
\  places  from  which  the  clothes  could  not  be  re- 
\  moved  fast  enough  ;  as,  the  belly,  genital  organs, 
f  thighs,  spine,  hips,  legs,  as  well  as  in  the  face,  on 
i  the  chest,  back,  neck,  ears,  etc.  The  second  day, 
|  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Ettmuller,  we  used  com- 
j  presses,  dipped  in  water  mixed  with  alcohol,  on 
;  the  sorest  places,  (a  proceeding  which  was  in- 
',  tended  to  stimulate  the  dermis,  and  favor  the  re- 
production of  the  cutis,)  and  from  the  third  day, 
we  used,  alternately,  an  ointment,  made  of  fresh 

I  linseed  oil  and  the  yellow  of  eggs,  for  the  sores. 

<  Patient  remained  in  the  pack  all  the  while,  day 
and  night,  the  sheets  being  changed  every  hour, 

|  or  every  hour  and  a  half.  The  case  excited  so 
I  much  sympathy  in  the  neighborhood,  tlr.t  the 
|  clergyman  of  the  district  called,  in  his  "ornat,"  or 

>  long  robe,  and,  seeing  the  patient  in  the  pack,  his 

>  face  covered  with  wet  linen — a  sight  which  never 
I  hit  his  eyes  before — approached  him,  and  began 
;  to  pray  for  his  soul.  The  soap  chandler,  however, 
;  continuing  fevoaless  through  the  whole  of  his 
|  treatment,  gay'y  interrupted  him  from  his  pack, 

:  assuring  the  "  Herr  Pastor"  that  "  he  had  not  yet 
:  a  mind  to  take  his  leave,  but  wanted  to  stay  With 
\  his  young  wife,"  to  whom  he  requested  the  minis- 
ter to  say  a  few  words  of  consolation.  After  some 
days  the  packs  were  discontinued,  and  in  three 
weeks  the  "  dead  man"  was  seen  to  walk  about  his 
house  in  his  "  schlafroek" — a  gown  or  "  robe  de 
chambre" — and  drawers,  (s.  v.  v.,)  his  scurfs  not 
allowing  him  as  yet  to  dress  properly.  In  a 
month's  time  he  was  making  soap  again,  and  be- 
fore the  year  was  round,  I  saw  his  young  wife, 
through  the  window  of  my  study,  with  a  fine  and 
healthy  babe  in  her  lap. 

From  these  and  similar  instances,  I  cannot  see 
why  some  physicians  of  high  standing  should 
caution  people  so  much  against  cold  water  for 
scalds.  Only  use  it  well.  About  the  way  to  use 
it,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  more  at  some  future  time. 
Northampton,  8th Feb.,  1851. 
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The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly,  in  New- 
York  City,  at  One  .Dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

All  Letters,  and  other  communications,  relating  in  any 
way  to  this  Journal,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post  paid,  and 
directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows: 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  St.,  New- York. 

To  our  Contributors. — To  prevent  delays,  all  communi 
cations  designed  for  this  Journal  should  reach  .he  Publishers 
on  thejir^t  of  the  month.  Our  edition  is  now  very  large,  and 
in  order  to  issue  it  promptly,  all  "  copy,"  including  advertise- 
ments, should  be  sent  in  early.  Reportsof  "  Cures  at  Home," 
as  well  as  at  the  various  establishments,  will  be  interesting  to 
all  readers. 

The  publishers  will  be  happy  to  give  any  information  relative 
to  locating  establishments,  the  probability  of  their  success, 
and  any  other  information  they  may  possess  on  the  subject, 
not  contained  in  this  Journal,  or  the  Water  Cure  Li- 
brary. 


APRIL    TOPICS. 

BY  R.    T.    TRALL,   M.    D. 

Prefatory. — So  many  subjects  crowd  upon  our 
brief  space,  that  it  becomes  a  perplexing  question 
"what  to  select  and  what  to  neglect.  All  nature  is 
eloquent  with  "words  of  wisdom"  to  those  who 
can  interpret  her  language ;  and,  unfortunately, 
this  world  we  inhabit  is  full  of  fearful  admonitions 
to  all  who  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  pe- 
nalties of  violated  laws.  There  is  no  philosophy 
so  difficult  to  instill  into  the  general  mind,  as  the 
simple,  self-evident  doctrine,  that,  casualties  ex- 
cepted, human  beings  have  life  and  health  very 
much  at  their  own  command  ;  to  use  or  abuse,  to 
enjoy  or  suffer,  according  to  their  own  wisdom  or 
folly.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this  difficulty,  when 
we  view  the  great  mental  incubus  of  a  false  me- 
dical system,  resting  upon  the  civilized  world,  and 
paralysing,  with  its  mystical  dogmas  and  incompre- 
hensible speculations,  all  the  attempts  of  the  un- 
educated to  think  for  themselves  upon  a  plain, 
common-sense  question  of  disease  and  remedy. 
But  we  have  an  eye  of  faith,  that  seems  to  see  a 
brighter  light  shining  beyond  the  present  scene  of 
doubt  and  darkness.  More,  we  know  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  scattered  over  the  earth, 
who  are  even  now  basking  in  this  light,  and  en- 
joying in  full  fruition  what  all  may  become  the 
recipients  of — the  best  condition  of  physical  health 
and  mental  strength  that  the  irorganization  is  sus- 
ceptible of.  And  these  are  mostly  teachers  of  our 
whole  system ;  and  their  example  must  soon  tell 
upon  the  baseless  superstructure  of  the  popular 
drug  practice,  with  a  force  that  will  utterly  de- 
molish it,  leaving,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  not 
even  a  solitary  wreck  behind.  Until  then,  let  us 
one  and  all  work  for  this  end,  watch  the  current 
of  passing  events,  note  the  developments  of  pro- 
gressive truth,  as  well  as  we  may,  and  point  out, 
as  well  as  we  can,  the  floating  fallacies  of  the  times. 

City  Mortalltt. — March  is  usually  a  hard 
month  for  consumptives  ;  but  the  mortality  of  the 
first  week  of  the  month  is  without  precedent  in 
this  city.  Sixty-six  deaths  are  recorded  from  con- 
sumption ;  nearly  thirty  from  lung  fevers,  and  se- 
veral from  other  complaints  of  the  lungs,  making 
over  one  hundred  deaths — nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  bill  of  mortality — from  an  inflammatory 


disease  of  the  lungs !  Surely  this  is  a  lesson  that 
means  something.  "We  have  nearly  a  thousand 
doctors,  and  some  hundreds  of  "  pulmonary  spe- 
cifics" which  never  fail  to  cure,  according  to  the 
advertisement,  besides  a  few  scores  of  consumption 
and  liver  complaint  curers,  who  guaranty  a  per- 
fect restoration  to  health  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances. Yet,  despite  them  all,  the  patients  con- 
tinue to  die  with  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  of 
fatality. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  something  wrong- 
in  the  prevailing  customs  ?  The  young  lady  or 
young  gentleman  of  wealth  and  fashion,  who  has 
all  the  appliances  of  health  at  command,  and  the 
supervising  guardianship  of  the  most  learned  me- 
dical professors  in  the  world,  is  as  readily  cut  off 
Avith  this  disease,  as  the  poor  tenant  of  the  miser- 
able hovel,  reared  in  indigence,  and  ignorant  and 
heedless  alike  of  all  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Nay, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  victims  is  drawn  from 
the  circles  of  luxury  and  refinement.  Yet,  the  most 
astonishing  thing  of  all  is  the  sad,  sickening  fact 
that  the  doctors,  wedded  to  a  theory  that  blinds 
them  to  all  experience,  plod  along  in  the  same  stu- 
pid routine  of  leeching,  blistering,  antimonializing, 
expectorating  and  cod-liver-oiling,  always  unsuc- 
cessful, their  patients  invariably  dying,  and  ap- 
parently unsuspicious  that  there  is  or  can  be  any 
other  respectable  way  of  medication.  It  is  time 
the  people  took  this  matter  in  hand,  and  banished 
consumption  from  the  land. 

Stealing  odr  Thunder. — The  New- York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  commends  a  plan  for  treating  the 
piles,  which  is  not  the  less  valuable  to  the  patient 
on  account  of  being  a  plagiarism  on  hydropathy. 
The  time  may  be  not  far  distant  when  all  our 
methods  of  water-treatment  will  be  claimed  as  the 
regular  system  ;  to  which  we  have  no  objection, 
providing  the  drug  side  of  the  question  is  aban- 
doned. The  matter  is  explained  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

Dr.  Garvin  directs  about  a  gill  of  cold  water  to 
be  thrown  into  the  rectum  immediately  before 
every  attempt  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  that 
this  enema  be  retained  several  minutes,  if  possible. 
This  usually  produces  an  evacuation  of  the  freces, 
which  have  been  so  far  softened  on  their  surface, 
as  to  permit  their  escape  without  the  least  strain- 
ing or  irritation.  After  every  evacuation,  it  will 
be  proper  to  use  ablutions  of  the  parts,  more  espe- 
cially in  such  eases  as  are  attended  by  some  pro- 
trusion of  the  bowels.  The  treatment  is  to  be 
continued  until  some  days  after  all  uneasiness  is 
removed.  In  old  or  severe  cases,  to  effect  such 
amendment  generally  requires  several  weeks.  It 
is  highly  important  to  impress  upon  the  patient  the 
absolute  necessity  of  perseverance  in  the  use  of  cold 
water,  even  though  he  should  be  so  far  relieved 
as  to  feel  almost  well,  for  if  it  be  suspended  too 
soon,  a  very  slight  cause  will  bring  on  a  relapse. 
So  decided  is  the  relief  afforded  by  this  treatment, 
that  few  persons  would  be  disposed  hastily  to 
abandon  it,  but  for  the  inconvenience  of  applying 
it  daily.  The  ordinary  apparatus  for  enema  is  so 
unwieldy,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  about  con- 
veniently. All  difficulty  from  this  source  may  be 
obviated  by  the  employment  of  a  small  pewter 
syringe  with  a  ring  handle  to  the  piston.  One 
which  will  hold  two  ounces  is  very  convenient, 
and  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  when  necessary. 
When  such  enemata  of  cold  water  fail  to  procure 
sufficient  alvine  evacuations,  the  quantity  of  fluid 
may  be  increased  to  half  a  pint,  or  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  mild  laxatives.  Active  purgation 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 


Unguentum  Aqtle  PurjK — The  most  amusing 
thing  we  have  lately  noticed  in  the  allopathic 
journals,  is  a  preparation  called  "  water  ointment." 
It  is  almost  hydropathic,  being  wet  grease  instead 
of  the  wet  cloth.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  very 
best  ointment  in  the  regular  materia  medica.  One 
of  the  allopathic  journals  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms ; 

Water  Ointment. — The  water  ointment,  as  it  is 
called,  seems  to  be  coming  into  popular  favor  with 
many  of  the  profession.  It  is  a  very  mild  dress- 
ing, and  is  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  ungt. 
aqua  rosaz,  in  dressing  excoriated  surfaces.  In 
some  respects,  it  possesses  advantages  over  that  of 
the  rose  water  ointment,  which  is,  however,  yet 
considered  a  very  nice  and  bland  preparation. 
The  water  ointment  is  best  prepared  by  boiling 
fresh  lard,  free  from  salt,  in  water.  After  it  has 
cooled,  it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  water,  and  as 
much  cold  distilled  water  as  possible  is  to  be  rub- 
bed into  it.  It  is  better  to  make  it  often,  and  have 
it  kept  in  a  cool  place  ready  for  use. 

Chloroform  Again. — We  have  repeatedly  pre- 
sented reasons  adverse  to  the  use  of  this  agent  in 
child-birth.  In  corroboration  of  our  views,  we 
find  the  following  testimony  in  the  Journal  of 
Medicine,  founded  on  observations  made  in  numer- 
ous cases  by  Drs.  Barnes  and  Jacks : 

"  It  has  been  erroneously  concluded  that  Chlo- 
roform simply  narcotizes  the  brain,  or  rather,  in- 
duces a  deep  sleep,  during  which  state  there  is 
complete  unconsciousness  of  pain,  and  a  consequent 
avoidance  of  the  shock  which  pain  produces  on  the 
system.  It  is  further  assumed,  that  chloroformiza- 
tion,  carried  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  to 
subdue  pain,  does  not  affect  the  spinal  marrow  or 
the  sympathetic  system.  A  strict  analysis  of  the 
nervous  system,  aided  by  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, will  show  the  fallacy  of  these  conclusions. 

"In  parturition  as  in  surgery,  in  physiology  as 
in  pathology,  the  physical  shock  of  nervous  exci- 
tation, or  injury,  cannot  be  escaped  from.  In  par- 
turition as  in  surgery,  the  emotional  shock  of  nerv- 
ous excitation,  or  injury,  may  be  avoided.  In  sur- 
gery, this  may  be  an  invaluable  boon.  Is  it  so  in 
parturition  ?  It  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  emo- 
tional influences,  both  those  excited  by  the  sensation 
of  pain,  and  those  independent  of  pain,  are  of 
immense  importance  in  this  complicated  function. 
The  voluntary  power,  too,  is  often  of  the  highest 
utility.  In  woman,  at  least  the  brain  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  its  integrity,  to  exert  its  benefi- 
cial controlling  influence  over  her  own  conduct,  as 
well  as  its  salutary  aid  in  attaining  a  safe  delivery." 

Allopathic  Progress. — The  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris  are  prolific  in  new 
inventions  for  suffering  humanity,  that  is,  for  mak- 
ing humanity  suffer.  Among  its  recent  develop- 
ments are,  a  method  of  scarifying  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  in  cases  of  leucorrhcea,  proposed  by  a  Mr. 
Mayer,  who  has  invented  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  an  impermeable  varnish,  which  is  to 
be  applied  over  the  skin,  so  as  to  make  an  air-tight 
crust  or  coating,  in  cases  of  inflammation,  the  in- 
vention of  a  Mr.  Latour.  The  first  is  worse  than 
useless,  besides  being  barbarous ;  the  other  is  too 
silly  an  affair  to  be  treated  with  any  show  of 
seriousness. 

Purerperal  Ax£:mia. — Rot  long  since,  as  many  of 
our  readers  will  recollect,  we  copied  from  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  Journal,  a  report  of  several  eases  of 
this  disease  treated  with  the  preparations  of  iron, 
all  of  which  terminated  fatally.  The  same  jour- 
nal of  February  12th  contains  the  particulars  of 
another  case,  which  terminated  fatally  also.     This 
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case  is  communicated  by  Dr.  John  Appleton,  of 
West  Newbury,  Mass.,  who  details  all  the 
symptoms,  and  relates  all  the  appearances  on  a 
post-mortem  examination,  with  great  minuteness, 
and  concludes  with  the  following  remarks  on  the 
treatment : 

"  The  most  satisfactory  results  which  have  been 
observed,  have  followed  the  use  of  iron  in  some 
of  its  preparations.  Of  these  the  sulphate  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  generally  used.  The  phos- 
phate was  principally  relied  on  in  the  case  above 
reported !" 

If  death  is  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  then  the  philosophy  of  the  practice 
is  entitled  to  our  highest  admiration.  If  life  be 
more  desirable,  it  is  high  time  a  few  preparations 
of  pure  soft  water  should  supersede  the  iron  busi- 
ness. 

An  Elevating  Dinner. — Dr.  Chandler,  in  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Vermont  Medical  Society, 
alluding  to  the  many  wants  of  the  profession,  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  regular  doctors  can 
comfort  and  sustain  each  other,  remarks : 

"The  proposal  to  distinguish  our  annual  meet- 
ing with  a  public  dinner  should  be  regarded  as 
ominous  of  good ;  [good  eating  ?]  thus  favoring 
the  development  of  the  social  and  moral  elements 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  elevated  profes- 
sional character." 

Roast  pigs,  turtle  soups,  clam  chowders,  fried 
ells,  poached  frogs,  blood-puddings,  pickled  tripe, 
followed  by  a  refreshing  smoke,  gentlemen !  Call 
you  these  dainties  moralizing  and  elevating? 
Perhaps,  though,  you  will  have  a  banquet  un- 
tainted with  carnage,  guiltless  of  bloodshed,  com- 
posed of  the  delicious  vegetables  and'luscious  fruits 
for  food,  and  the  purest  water  for  drink.  If  so, 
we  would  not  disdain  to  meet  with  you. 

Meat  Biscuit. — Some  of  the  newspapers    and 
several  medical  journals  have  noticed  a  recent  pre- 
paration of  food,  the  invention  of  one  G.  Borden> 
jr.,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  called  meat  biscuit.      It 
is  highly  recommended  by  one  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith, 
of  Galveston ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  what  its  name 
imports :  it  is  merely  meat-flavored  biscuit.      It  is 
said  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  :   "  The  ! 
meat  is  sliced,  then  boiled  till  all  the  jelly  or  glu-  I 
ten  is  extracted ;    two  pounds  of  this  jelly,  con-  ! 
taining  the  nutriment  of  eleven  pounds  of  meat,  < 
are  then  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  flour,  and  \ 
baked  till  the  five  pounds  are  reduced  to  four."  < 
This  may  be  a  pretty  enough  speculation  for  the  in-  < 
ventor,  who,  the  papers  state,  has  erected  an  extensive  j 
manufactory  for  its  preparation,  and  has  already  I 
sold  large  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  army,  but  that 
is  all.    The  idea  of  concentrating  eleven  pounds  of 
the  nutriment  of  meat  into  two,  or  of  making  an 
extract  of  the  nutriment  of  anything  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  all  persons,  who  understand  chemistry 
and  physiology,  know  to  be  ridiculous  nonsense. 

The  simple  truth,  is  that  the  biscuit  above  men-  < 
tioned  would  sustain  life  almost  as  long  and  as  well  ', 
without  the  addition  of  the  jelly  as  with  it.  There  j 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  slight  degree  of  nutriment  in  it,  < 
but  the  process  destroys  or  wastes  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nutrition  contained  in  the  meat.  It  ! 
is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  orthodox  medical  \ 
journals,  which  assume  to  have  the  keeping  of  the 
public  health  in  their  own  authorized  hand,  "never  \ 
tell  the  people  anything  about  the  intrinsic  nature  j 
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of  such  things.  A  presumptuous  irregular  at  our 
elbow  whispers,  that  it  may  be  because,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  they  don't  know  themselves ! 

An  Allopathic  Aphorism. — Dr.  Burden,  in  a 
late  valedictory  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Medical  College,  among  many  sage  coun- 
sels, propounded  the  following  very  prudent 
aphorism.  "Avoid  discussion  at  all  times,  except  in 
medical  societies,  on  medical  subjects."  It  is  very 
true  that  the  philosophy  of  allopathic  drugging 
will  never  bear  talking  about  much  "out  of  school ;" 
and  the  physician  who  discusses  it  much  before 
his  patients,  will  most  assuredly  discuss  himself  out 
of  practice.  Hydropathy,  on  the  contrary,  will 
live,  and  grow,  and  spread  the  more  by  being  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Pepsin  Business. — The  wonders  of  quackery 
and  the  triumphs  of  humbuggery  continue  to  fill 
a  large  space  in  the  newspapers.  The  latest,  and 
one  of  the  most  taking  "  achievements  of  the  age," 
is  the  artificial  digestive  fluid  speculation.  Under 
the  head  of  pepsin,  a  term  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  solvent  property  of  the  gastric  juice,  a  Dr. 
Houghton,  of  Philadelphia,  is  flooding  the  country 
with  an  article  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  gastric 
juice.  The  scheme  is  rather  skillfully  concocted, 
and  "  many  will  be  deceived  thereby."  The  pepsin 
proprietor  ingeniously  quotes  the  testimony  of 
those  celebrated  chemists^and  physiologists,  Liebig, 
Pereira,  Sylvester  Graham,  and  Professor  Dungli- 
son,  that  an  artificial  digestive  fluid  can  be  formed 
in  which  various  articles  of  food  will  dissolve  as 
readily  as  in  the  natural  fluids  of  the  stomach. 
But  he  finds  it  convenient  to  forget  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple he  intends  to  delude,  that  those  authors  do  not 
recommend  the  use  of  an  artificial  instead  of  the 
natural  fluid.  It  is  according  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture that  the  stomach  shall  secrete  its  own  pepsin, 
as  well  as  that  the  teeth  shall  do  their  own  masti- 
cating, or  the  lungs  their  own  breathing.  There 
would  be  as  much  sense  in  proposing  to  supply 
the  blood  ready  made,  or  the  food  already  masti- 
cated, or  the  air  already  breathed,  or  the  bile  al- 
ready formed,  thus  dispensing  entirely  with  the 
services  of  the  nutritive  apparatus,  the  lungs,  and 
liver,  as  to  supply  artificially  a  digestive  fluid, 
thus  doing  away  Avith  the  labor  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  a  law  also  of  the  animal  economy,  that  a  part 
or  organ  not  functionally  exercised  soon  loses  its 
functional  power ;  hence  all  such  expedients  can 
only  be  mischievous,  and  that  continually.  It  will 
be  said  that  in  some  cases  the  stomach  loses  its 
power  to  secrete  the  gastric  juice ;  but  then  the 
indication  is  to  restore  that  power,  not  supersede 
the  functional  office  of  the  stomach,  with  artificial 
pepsin,  even  though  it  be  prepared  "from  the 
fourth  stomach  of  an  ox." 

That  the  author  and  proprietor  of  pepsin  by  the 
bottle  intended  the  thing  as  an  imposition  upon 
the  public,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  evil- 
cunning  of  his  advertisement.  After  enumerating 
all  the  common  infirmities  of  the  clay  for  which 
his  specific  possesses  "  marvellous  "  virtues,  he  says 
it  is  an  antidote  to  "  excess  in  eating,  and  the  too 
free  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  almost  reconciles 
health  with  intemperance." 

This  offering  to  sell  indulgences  is  precisely  the 
way  to  please  the  sot  and  gratify  the  epicure  and 


riotous  liver.  Instead  of  teaching  moderation  in 
eating,  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
temperance  in  all  things,  the  knavish  creature 
preaches  all  manner  of  licentious  indulgence  and 
dissipation,  the  penalties  of  which  can  all  be  paid 
by  a  few  dollars  expended  in  purchasing  his 
pepsin. 

The  Season  for  Croup. — A  medical  correspond- 
ent of  the  New -York  Mirror  predicts  that  five  hun- 
dred children  will  die  of  this  disease,  during  the 
changeable  weather  of  the  spring  season.  For  pre- 
ventives he  recommends  a  mustard  poultice,  or  a 
flannel  dipped  in  turpentine,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn 
to  the  throat,  and  nauseating  doses  of  Hive  syrup,  to 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  cough  remains.  The  croup 
is  a  terrible  disease  ;  but  the  above  medication  is  not 
much  better.  Those  applications  to  the  throat  are 
sure  to  render  the  part  more  susceptible  to  colds 
in  future  ;  and  nauseating  with  Hive  syrup,  which 
xs  strongly  charged  with  that  deadly  drug,  anti- 
mony, is  about  as  effectual  a  method  of  destroying 
the  stomach  as  could  be  devised.  If  a  cough  con- 
tinues several  weeks,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  and 
the  dosing  is  kept  up,  the  whole  system  is  certain  to 
be  pretty  thoroughly  poisoned.  There  are  at  least 
a  thousand  better  ways  of  managing  colds  and 
coughs  in  children.  Water-Cure  folks  only  need 
wet  cloths  to  the  neck  and  chest,  with  general 
bathing,  or  the  wet  sheet  pack  on  the  access  of 
fever.  On  the  attack  of  croup,  the  cloths  to  the 
throat  must  be  very  cold  and  very  often  renewed, 
and  the  full  general  treatment  promptly  resorted 
to,  as  for  a  general  fever. 


TYPHUS   FEVER. 

BT  J.  C.  JACKSON,  M.D. 

I  send  you  the  following  report  of  a  case  of  se- 
vere typhus  fever  treated  hydropathically  by  me, 
at  my  Water-Cure. 

The  subject  is  my  eldest  son,  Giles  E.  Jackson, 
aged  fifteen  years:  and  for  the  past  winter,  till  his 
late  sickness,  a  student  of  Central  Medical  College, 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  went  to  Rochester,  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
in  connection  with  that  college.  On  meeting  my 
son  I  noticed  he  had  greatly  changed.  When  he 
left  home,  in  November,  he  was  round,  ruddy  of 
face,  with  finely  developed  muscularity ;  strong, 
and  a  perfect  picture  of  health.  He  had  had  no 
sickness  from  his  childhood,  though  up  to  his 
eleventh  year  of  feeble  frame  and  spare  in  flesh. 
He  had  lived  a  vegetarian  from  his  babyhood,  eat- 
ing no  flesh  nor  butter,  making  his  food  of  the  fari- 
nacea,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

So  marked  was  the  change  that  I  decided  on 
taking  him  out  of  college ;  I  did  so.  We  reached 
Glen  Haven  on  the  eleventh  of  the  month.  Such 
had  been  his  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  diseases 
of  childhood,  and  all  the  epidemics  quite  common 
to  the  region  where  we  had  resided  prior  to  our 
locating  in  our  beautiful  glen, — an  immunity  in 
his  case  owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  reared  himself  on  simple  food, — that  I  was 
blind  to  the  indications  which,  in  another  ease, 
should  have  perceived  instanter  were  the  harbin- 
gers  of  typhus.     But  I  thought  of  them  only  as 
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the  results  of  hard  study — too  hard  by  far  for  one 
so  young. 

I  found,  on  questioning  him  closely,  that  some 
■weeks  before  I  took  him  from  college  he  had  been 
confined  to  his  room  for  two  days,  -with  fever, 
brought  on,  as  he  thinks,  by  too  close  attendance 
in  the  dissecting  room.  That  subsequent  to  this, 
he  had  been  troubled  "with  immoderate  flow  of 
urine,  gradually  increasing,  so  as  to  alarm  the  pro- 
fessor •with  whom  he  boarded,  and  which  trou- 
bled him  very  much  during  the  night.  I  saw  that 
this  -was  rather  a  vexatious  feature  in  his  case,  and 
I  was  gradually  coming  to  conclude  that  his  rest- 
lessness, his  indifference  to  books,  to  the  society  of 
his  friends,  and  to  what  at  home  was  naturally, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  calculated  to  interest 
him,  were  attributable  to  this  difficulty  ;  and  that 
I  was  to  be  summoned  to  a  task — hard,  painful, 
and  uncertain  in  its  results — the  treatment  of  a 
case  of  Diabetes.  I  sought  for  aid  in  books,  but, 
alas  !  they  could  afford  me  none.  "Watson,  Wood, 
Hooper, — Allopaths.  Marcy,  Herring,  Hull,  Hem- 
pel, — Homoeopaths.  I  could  gather  from  not  one 
of  them  that  they  had  ever  cured  a  case  of  diabe- 
tes. Shew,  Nichols,  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols,  the  Water 
Cure  fraternity,  generally,  gave  me  no  light,  spe- 
cifically, on  the  subject.  And  when  I  added  to 
this  that  the  patient  was  my  own  son — heart  of 
my  heart — bright,  brave,  gifted — full  of  promise, 
good ;  I  prayed  that  that  cup  might  pass  from 
me,  J^p"  and  it  did ;  for  on  the  13th  instant  he 
took  to  his  bed,  smitten,  unmistakeably  with  Ty- 
phus Fevek. 

There  were  great  heat  of  head,  glassing  of  the 
eye,  bloodlessness  of  the  tip  o£  the  nose,  with  icy 
coldness  ;  great  soreness  of  throat,  swollen  tonsils, 
great  heat  of  the  mouth,  with  blistered  gums, 
white  and  dead,  as  if  the  skin  had  been  shrivelled 
with  hot  tea ;  yellowish  whiteness  of  the  centre 
and  back  of  the  tongue,  and  high  redness  of  the 
edges  and  tip ;  oppression  of  the  chest,  labored 
respiration ;  pain  in  the  ileo-ccecal  region  on  pres- 
sure ;  pain  in  the  urethra,  running  down  the  in- 
side the  thighs  to  his  feet ;  soreness  of  the  hips,  and 
upper  extremities  and  lower  bloodless  and  cold. 
No  vein  could  be  discovered  on  hands  or  feet; 
head  hot,  and  breath  stinking — no  other  words 
describe  it. 

The  diagnosis  clear ;  the  prognosis  not  good- 
looking.  Had  I  had  other  force  than  that  which 
lay  in  my  oicn  brain,  how  gladly  would  I  have 
avoided  the  issue,  and  given  my  son  into  other 
hands.  The  stake  was  too  great  for  me  to  play 
easily  ;  but  what  could  I  do?  There  was  no  Wa- 
ter-Cure physician  within  twenty-five  miles  of  me, 
and  no  others  could  be  of  use  to  me  except  to  aid 
me  in  diagnosticating  his  case,  and  I  knew  too 
well  what  the  disease  was  to  need  counsel  from 
man  on  that  point.  I  had  seen  too  much  of  ty- 
phus fever  not  to  know  it.  Yet  let  me  say,  I 
know,  in  all  my  mingling  with  medical  men,  no 
instance  where,  without  great  struggle,  a  Father 
makes  a  good  Doctor.  Successful  or  not,  the  al- 
lotment was  mine,  and  I  harnessed  myself  to  my 
duty.  Not  a  moment  was  there  in  which  I  had 
doubt  what  to  do  ;  yet,  situated  as  I  was,  I  quivered 
at  the  work — but  quivering  was  not  working. 

The  first  thing  I  had  done  was  to  remove  my 
son  into  a  large  room,  with  two  large  windows  in 


it ;  a  door  opening  into  another  room,  which  also  ! 
had  a  window  in  it,  thus  securing  thorough  venti- 
lation. Between  his  bed  and  the  windows  I 
threw  up  a  screen  of  blankets,  then  let  the  win-  j 
dows  down  from  the  top  and  raising  them  partly 
from  the  bottom,  making  the  air  take  an  upper  and 
under  current.  At  the  head  of  his  bed  I  placed 
a  thermometer,  and  gave  orders  that  at  no  time, 
night  or  day,  to  close  the  windows  when  he  was  in 
bed,  or  to  allow  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  55 
degrees. 

I  ordered  two  beds — mattresses — and  suits  of 
bedding  to  be  placed  at  my  disposal,  two  night- 
gowns, and  sets  of  bandages — these  I  will  soon  de- 
scribe. I  brought  into  the  room  a  lounge  for 
emergencies.     Thus  equipped,  I  commenced. 

I  spread  on  the  floor  two  thicknesses  of  carpet- 
ing, put  my  half  bath — an  oblong  tub  four  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide  at  the  widest  point — into  this 
I  put  six  pails  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  'TO0. 
Sat  my  son  down  into  it,  and  his  mother  and  my- 
self washed  him  three  minutes. 

Took  him  out,  wiped  him  dry  with  soft  diaper, 
and  hand-rubbed  him  for  four  or  five  minutes — 
very  much  along  the  spine,  but  with  almost  mes- 
meric lightness — I  had  made  for  him  a  linen  cap 
of  four  thicknesses — the  linen  was  old,  which  is 
by  far  the  best — so  as  to  fit  his  head  neatly,  sit- 
ting down  to  his  ears  and  eyebrows.  This  I  wet 
in  ice  water,  and  putting  it  on  his  head,  for  four- 
teen days  and  nights,  I  had  it  newly  wet  as  often 
as  once  in  five  minutes,  except  when  he  was  in 
the  wet  sheet  or  asleep.  I  put  around  his  neck 
three  thicknesses  of  wet  linen  covered  with  a  dry 
bandage,  these  I  wet  in  ice  water. 

I  had  made  for  him  a  suit  of  waist  bandages — 
after  the  fashion  of  a  vest  exactly,  without  buttons 
— one  next  his  body  wet  in  water  at  *72°  and 
slightly  wrung,  so  as  not  to  drip,  covered  with 
two  dry  ones.  These  came  down  about  the  navel. 
I  took  a  single  bed  sheet — linen — folded  it  length- 
wise four  times,  making  it  about  ten  to  twelve 
inches  wide  and  six  feet  long,  rolled  it  and  dipped 
it  in  water  of  *72°,  then  took  a  cotton  bed  sheet 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  rolled  it — dry.  I  put 
the  linen  sheet  about  the  abdomen,  over  the  kid- 
neys, and  sank  it  as  deep  down  over  the  pelvis  as 
I  could,  so  as  to  cover  the  bladder.  It  would  go 
twice  and  a  half  round  his  body,  making  the  ab- 
domen to  be  wrapped  in  nine  or  ten  folds  of  wet 
linen.  This  I  covered  with  the  dry  bandage. 
He  was  now  ready  for  bed — wrapped  head, 
;  neck,  chest,  abdomen  in  wet  swathings — I  wrap- 
;  ped  his  hands  in  hot  woollen  cloths,  and  put  a  jug 
of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  and  putting  on  myself 
extra  clothing  I  took  my  seat  in  his  room.  I  let 
him  lie  three  hours  in  this  wrapping,  watching 
his  pulse — which  was  strongly  intermittent  but 
going  up  as  high  as  135.  At  times,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time,  his  limbs  were  burning  hot,  his 
chest  and  abdomen  almost  dry — I  spread  on  the 
lounge  a  suit  of  packing  cloths,  blanket,  woollen 
sheet,  &c.  I  took  three  packing  sheets,  wet  them 
in  chilled  water — spread  them  on  to  the  sheet 
without  wringing,  took  off  all  his  bandages,  re- 
wet  his  head-cap  and  laid  him  on  to  the  wet 
sheets,  wrapping  him  tip  head  and  body  and 
limbs  all  but  his  feet,  to  which  I  put  the  jug  of  hot 
water.     Through  all  this  mass  of  wet  linen  the 


heat  of  his  body  came  smoking  like  a  furnace, 
took  him  out,  gave  him  a  half  bath  of  three  min- 
utes at  a  temperature  of  *70°,  which  caused  a 
movement  of  the  bowels — which  I  followed  by  an 
injection  of  tepid  water  of  about  half  pint,  put  on 
his  bandages  as  before,  packing  with  hot  cloths  to 
hands,  jug  of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  and  to  bed. 
Thus  ended  the  first  day. 

In  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  diarrhoea  set 
in  powerfully,  attended  with  soreness  of  the  rec- 
tum and  lower  abdomeri.  I  allowed  all  the  natural 
evacuations  to  pass,  then  threw  up  tepid  injec- 
tions, say  76%  till  I  washed  the  bowel  clean — so 
that  water  came  away  slightly  discolored.  These 
soothed  the  bowels,  and  lowered  the  pulse  from 
130  to  100.  I  then  unbandaged  him,  gave  him  a 
half  bath  *70°,  three  minutes  with  brisk  hand-rub- 
bing, put  on  his  bandages  anew,  and  to  bed  again. 
At  ten  o'clock  I  gave  him  a  sitz  bath  of  fifteen 
minutes — rebandaged  him  and  put  him  to  bed. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  his  fever  would  be  higher, 
and  from  that  hour  till  eleven  of  the  night  he 
would  burn  like  a  kiln.  I  would  some  days  in 
that  space  pack  him  four  times  with  half  baths 
and  wet  sheets  for  wipers,  with  dry  ones  and 
hand  rubbing — never  for  an  instant  letting  him 
go  without  his  linen  cap  wet  in  ice  water  on  his 
head,  and  his  hands  and  feet  in  warm  cloths  or 
warm  baths.  This  comprised  his  treatment  for 
six  days  and  nights,  during  which  time  he  drank 
all  the  water  he  wanted  as  cold  as  he  wanted  it, 
but  took  nothing  else  into  his  stomach  of  any  sort 
or  kind.  The  seventh  day  I  thought  I  saw  little 
improvement;  this  might  have  arisen  from  the 
idea  generally  prevalent  among  medical  men,  that 
the  critical  days  of  the  disease  are  measured  by 
those  divisions  which  the  number  seven  makes. 

At  the  end  of  six  days  I  commenced  giving  him 
gruel  made  of  corn-meal  and  water.  I  gave  him 
a  tablespoonful  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  next  day 
two,  adding  each  day  one  spoonful.  On  the  sixth 
day  he  broke  out  on  his  arms,  legs,  and  hips  with 
vesicles,  of  the  dimensions  of  a  small  fish  scale. 
On  the  eighth  day  his  bowel  and  bladder  evacu- 
ations took  a  new  phase.  His  faeces  would  be 
thin  and  watery,  and  look  like  Indian  porridge. 
His  urine  very  large  in  quantity,  very  dark  color- 
ed, but  clear  on  making,  yet  on  getting  cold  would 
look  like  thick  water  gruel.  It  would  hardly  do 
to  call  it  fluid.  It  was  ejected  from  the  bladder 
with  great  force,  was  slightly  slimy  in  look,  and 
had  a  decided  bead  on  it,  like  strong  beer.  No 
change  had  come  as  the  result  of  the  treatment  in 
respect  of  quantity,  but  he  made  urine  much  less 
frequently  than  he  had  done  for  weeks  previous. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  I  mastered  his  diarrhoea, 
up  to  which  time  he  had  lost  forty-five  pounds  of 
flesh.  On  the  seventeenth  his  urine  became  clear, 
and  much  more  natural  in  quantity,  On  the 
eighteenth  his  tongue  came  to  look  better,  and  I 
indulged  him  with  toast,  and  on  that  night  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed,  the  first  time  I  had  un- 
dressed or  slept  sweetly  in  nearly  three  weeks,  or 
had  been  absent  from  his  side  at  one  time  for 
more  than  an  hour. 

On  the  nineteenth  his  feet  came  to  have  con- 
siderable circulation ;  on  the  twenty-second  I  could 
perceive  veins  in  his  hands — the  first  time  I  had 
seen  the  appearance  of  a  vein  in  twenty  days. 
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From  the  time  his  urine  changed  its  gruel  look 
and  appeared  regular  in  quantity  and  quality,  he 
had,  up  to  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  his  illness,  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  so  along  till  eight  p.  m., 
a  curious  manifestation.  His  nose  would  at  four 
o'clock  begin  to  puff  up,  till  it  was  at  its  tip  al- 
most twice  its  size,  and  as  red  as  a  carbuncle. 
This  would  last  for  half  an  hour — I  applied  ice 
cloths  to  it  and  it  would  go  away.  A  reflection 
or  two,  and  I  submit  this  case  to  the  judgment  of 
your  readers.  1st.  As  soon  as  I  learned  that  my 
son,  who  had  lived  all  his  days  as  a  vegetarian, 
had,  at  the  advice  of  a  Medical  Professor,  gone  to 
the  eating  of  meat,  I  brought  him  back  to  his  usual 
diet.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  superiority  of  meat 
diet.     Even  in  diabetic  difficulty. 

2.  During  the  worst  part  of  his  sickness,  when 
his  pulse  was  135-40,  the  wet  sheet  packing  re- 
peatedly reduced  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  ex- 
treme point  to  75,  and  in  two  cases  to  50  beats  in 
a  minute. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  after  the 
second  day  of  his  confinement  he  would  have  been 
crazy  had  I  not  given  him  powerful  water-treat- 
ment, and  kept  his  head  wet  in  ice  water  constantly. 
"Whereas  at  no  time  save  once  did  he  exhibit  the 
least  derangement,  though  at  two  several  times 
was  he  for  an  instant  totally  blind. 

4.  The  great  purity  of  air,  loivness  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  and  entire  abstinence  of  food, 
were  powerful  auxiliaries. 

5.  My  wife,  Miss  Gilbert,  our  partner,  and  my- 
self were  the  only  persons  that  took  care  of  him, 
so  that  everything  was  done  as  it  should  be. 

6.  I  feel  quite  sure,  such  was  the  violence  of 
the  case,  that  nothing  but  the  entire  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  saved  us,  and  especially 
myself,  so  constantly  was  I  by  and  over  him,  from 
taking  the  disease.  "We  kept  the  room  so  cold 
that  we  all  wore  our  clothing. 

7.  It  is  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  adaptability 
of  the  water  treatment  to  this  disease.  My  son  is 
rapidly  gaining  his  strength,  his  color,  his  good 
looks,  and  his  intellectual  power,  for  which  I  am 
thankful. 

8.  A  young  lady  boarder  with  him  in  the  same 
house  in  Rochester,  was  taken  sick  about  the  same 
time,  of  the  same  disease,  and  was  treated  with 
medicines  in  the  most  careful  and  skilful  manner 
by  the  Faculty  of  Central  Medical  College — but 
she  died.  My  son  took  water-treatment,  and  lives 
to  bless  his  friends,  and  I  trust  his  kind. 

Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  Feb.  21,  1851. 
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SPASMODIC  ASTHMA. 

BY  DR.  LAOHAMEYEB. 

The  treatment  of  three  cases  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, because  hydropathy  was  applied  with 
the  best  success,  after  allopathic  treatment  had 
been  of  no  avail. 

1st  case.  I  was  called  in  the  year  1842  to  the 
child  of  Mr.  Hoelehir,  who  resided  at  that  time  in 
Germany,  but  is  now  residing  in  New  York. 
This  child  had  at  uncertain  intervals  asthmatic  fits, 
with  a  short,  whistling,  incomplete,  inhalation; 
spasmodic  motions  of  the  limbs;  at  the  same  time 
were  cold.  The  fits  continued  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  left  the  child  in  good  health,  and  respira- 
tion easy.     Her  parents  were  very  uneasy  about 


,her,  because  their  family  physician,  an  experienced 
;  medical  practitioner,  had  been  treating  her  with 
;  the  general  antispasmodic  remedies,  as  assafcetida, 
;  valerian,  zinci,  &c.  When  I  was  called,  very  well 
;  knowing  that  an  enlargement  of  the  hymic  gland 
S  or  hymar  glandula  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, I  reasoned  with  myself  without  having  read 
before  anything  of  the  kind  for  its  treatment  in 
hydropathy,  that  I  would  apply  it  in  the  case, 
which  the  following  result  will  show.  For  this 
purpose,  I  had  the  child  enveloped  in  a  wet  linen 
cloth,  which  was  well  wrung  out  from  the  neck  to 
the  feet,  and  over  that  a  woollen  one,  according  to 
the  Priessnitz  Water-Cure ;  at  the  same  time  the 
windows  of  the  room  was  partly  opened.  When 
the  perspiration  began  to  break  out,  the  door  of 
the  room  was  opened,  that  the  patient  might  in- 
spire fresh  air  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  the  pa- 
rents were  ordered  to  give  the  child  fresh  water 
in  small  doses  from  time  to  time.  After  the  per- 
spiration had  continued  for  thirty  minutes,  I  took 
her  out  of  the  blankets  and  dried  the  perspiration 
upon  the  body,  and  then  had  her  placed  in  a  bath 
of  60°  F.,  in  which  she  remained  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  she  was  then  rubbed  all  over  with  a  piece  of 
flannel,  and  then  perfectly  dried.  This  treatment 
was  repeated  every  morning  on  an  empty  stomach ; 
at  the  same  time  I  ordered  the  child  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  fresh  air  once  a  day,  to  give  her  light 
digestible  food,  and  fresh  water  as  a  drink  through 
the  day;  after  having  continued  this  treatment 
from  four  to  five  weeks,  the  child  had  a  slight 
eruption  of  pimples  over  the  body,  which  healed 
by  the  same  application,  after  a  few  days  treat- 
ment. I  now  declared  the  child  well,  and  to  stop 
the  envelopments,  except  to  keep  on  for  a  while 
the  diet,  and  to  wash  off  the  child  every  morning 
for  some  weeks  longer.  From  the  first  applica- 
tions, the  above  mentioned  fits  never  returned, 
and  the  child  has  since  been  one  of  the  healthiest. 
2nd  case.  Some  months  afterwards,  I  had  a 
call  to  a  child  of  another  family,  suffering  from 
the  same  asthma ;  as  I  did  not  reside  far  from  their 
residence,  I  saw  her  in  one  of  those  fits.  This 
child  was  some  months  younger  than  the  former. 
I  was  afraid  to  try  this  experiment,  as  in  the  first 
case.  I  therefore  tried  some  allopathic  remedies, 
but  without  any  relief.  After  reflecting  some 
upon  the  subject,  I  resolved  to  apply  the  hydro- 
pathic treatment  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
and  with  all  the  care  I  could.  From  the  first  ap- 
plication, it  never  had  any  more  fits,  and  for  four 
weeks  past  I  stopped  the  Water-Cure,  as  I  found 
the  child  entirely  well. 

A  few  months  after  the  second  case,  I  had  an- 
other call  to  a  child  eighteen  months  old,  who  had 
an  attack  of  the  same  asthma,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  inclination  to  hydrocephalus  acutus,  or  brain 
fever,  which  I  diagnostized  from  the  size  and  form 
of  the  head,  and  it  then  generally  breaks  out  when 
children  are  in  the  period  of  dentition.  In  this 
case  there  were  two  reasons  which  made  me  afraid 
of  a  successful  result  of  the  Water-Cure  as  in  the 
two  former ;  1st,  by  its  young  age  and  at  the  period 
of  dentition ;  2d,  the  inclination  to  hydrocephalus 
acutus.  Also  the  operation  of  the  envelopments 
and  sweats  operating  by  itself  to  produce  some 
congestion  in  the  head.  Though  I  saw  all  these 
difficulties,  I  was  determined  to  make  a  trial  with 


the  "Water-Cure.  I  then  applied  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  the  former  cases.  The  first  few  days 
these  fits  stopped,  but  the  child  having  some  heat 
of  the  head,  I  stopped  for  a  few  days  the  treatment 
until  the  unfavorable  symptoms  ceased.  I  again 
repeated  the  envelopments,  and  had  cold  water 
applied  to  the  head,  but  I  had  to  stop  after  some 
days,  as  the  same  symptoms  made  their  appearance. 
The  spasms  or  asthma  never  returned,  but  one  or 
two  weeks  afterward  the  hydrocephalus  broke 
out,  to  which  I  attended  strictly  to  the  allopathic 
treatment,  with  cold  applications,  and  with  the 
remedies  generally  indicated  in  hydrocephalus 
acutus.     About  a  week  afterwards  it  died. 
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BULWER  AND  FORBES  ON  THE  "WaTER  TREATMENT  :    a 

compilation  of  Papers  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene 
and  R  ational  Hydropathy ;  edited,  with  additional 
matter,  by  Roland  S.  Houghton,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
{New  and  revised  edition,  stereotyped  ;  with  addi- 
tions and  improvements.)     New-York  :  Fowlers 
and  "Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau  street. 
An  admirable  collection  of  standard  papers  on  the 
Water-Cure,  beautifully    printed    and    conveniently 
bound  up  for  permanent  preservation.    The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  interest  literary  and  professional  men, 
persons  of  sedentary  habits  or  pursuits,  and  all  who 
have  the  courage  to  think  for  themselves,  in  the  subject 
of  hygiene  and  the  water  treatment ;  to  attract  their 
attention  to  the  importance  of  acquiring   a   correct 
knowledge  of  health,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease  by  hygienic  management,  when 
practicable,  and  to  define  those  leading,  general  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  basis  of  rational  water-cure. 
The  volume  is  mainly  composed  of  papers  on  Hydro- 
pathy from  the  ablest    and  most    reliable    English 
sources.     The  following  is  the  order  of  the  table  of 
contents: 

I.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Confessions 
of  a  Water  Patient"  (originally  contributed  to  the 
London  New  Monthly  Magazine).  The  reprint  iu 
this  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  and  elegant 
that  has  ever  appeared,  either  in  England  or  America  ; 
and  the  present  is  the  only  opportunity  within  the 
reach  of  the  public  for  obtaining  a  complete  copy  of 
this  beautifully  written  letter,  in  a  neat  and  durable 
form.  Originally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  literary 
men,  and  commencing  with  a  graceful  and  touching 
allusion  to  the  melancholy  death  of  Hood  (as  well  as 
the  respective  careers  of  Theodore  Hook  and  the  poet 
Campbell) ,  the  "  Confessions"  are,  notwithstanding, 
so  written  that  no  one  can  read  them  without  prufit 
and  delight.  This  one  paper  alone,  as  a  merely  literary 
production,  is  (to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase),  worth  the 
cost  of  the  whole  volume. 

II.  Dr.  John  Forbes's  great  article  on  Hydropathy 
(from  The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  lie  view). 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  papers  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  emanates  from  a  very  high  and  unimpeacha- 
ble source.  Dr.  Forbes  has  long  stood  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  "regular"  practitioners  in  England  (hav- 
ing some  years  since  received  the  appointment  of  Phy- 
sician to  the  Queen's  household),  and  his  calm  and 
philosophical  demonstration  of  the  real  merits  and  true 
province  of  the  water  treatment,  cannot  fail  to  carry 
great  weight  with  it  among  all  intelligent  readers. 

III.  Two  chapters  on  Bathing  and  the  Water  Treat- 
ment:  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc., 
author  of  "Wilson  on  Healthy  Skin,"  "Wilson's  c) 
Anatomy"  (a  favorite  text  book  in  medical  colleges),  f  j. 
etc.,  etc.  A  very  shrewd  and  candid  exposition  of  the 
just  dues  of  Hydropathy  :  the  observations  on  Bath- 
ing alono  are  of  lasting  value,  and  should  be  carefully 
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heeded  by  every  individual,  no  matter  of  -what  sect, 
school,  or  creed— especially  in  these  days,  when  per- 
sonal ablutions  are  so  "  mightily  neglected." 

IV.  A  careful  abridgment  of  Sir  Charles  Scuda- 
iuore's  elegantly  written  account  of  his  Medical  Visit 
to  Grcefe'nberg.  As  a  concise  embodiment  of  the  de- 
liberate and  well  considered  views  of  a  "  regular  prac- 
titioner" of  established  reputation  in  London,  and  a 
writer  of  unusual  caution  and  candor,  we  earnestly 
invite  the  attention  of  "  the  faculty"  to  Sir  Charles 
Scudamore's  just  and  cordial  tribute  to  Hydropathy. 

V.  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo's  views  on  The  Use  and 
Misuse  of  the  Cold  Water-Cure. — Dr.  Mayo  is  a 
"  regularly  graduated  physician,  a  Fellow  of  the 
.Royal  Society,  and  was  formerly  Surgeon  of  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  London."  More  recently  he  has  acted  as 
Physician  to  the  Hydropathic  Institution  at  Muhlbad, 
Boppard-on-the-Khine.  We  are  here  presented  with  a 
carefully  prepared  abstract  of  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude,  which  has  never  before  been  reproduced  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Mayo's  views  will  command  gen- 
eral attention  ;  this  distinguished  writer  having  been 
himself  a  water-patient,  and  indebted  to  hydropathy 
for  the  almost  complete  restoration  of  his  health. 

VI.  Observations  on  Hygiene  and  the  Water  Treat- 
ment, by  Eowland  S.  Houghton,  A.  M.,M.  D. — 
The  sixth  and  last  paper  in  the  collection  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  Editor  of  the  work,  and  is  mainly  devoted 
to  a  concise  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Hygiene, 
(evidently  a  favorite  subject  of  the  writer,)  and  to  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  Water-Cure  from  the  gross 
and  offensive  charge  of  "  empiricism."  By  way  of  re- 
taliation, Dr.  Houghton  takes  the  ground  that  allo- 
pathy has  itself  become  "  empirical,"  inasmuch  as  it 
has  "  departed  more  and  more  from  the  ways  of  na- 
ture, and  the  judicious  use  of  a  few  simple  remedies, 
and  substituted  in  their  stead  the  mere  palliation  of 
symptoms,  by  means  of  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous 
poisons."  Dr.  Houghton  fortifies  this  position  by 
quoting  ihe  following  admission  of  Dr.  Kneeland,  of 
Boston  : — "  Instead  of  leading  man  back  to  the  for- 
saken paths  of  nature,  physicians  have  preferred  the 
easier  plan  of  ministering  to  this  altered  condition  by 
the  ingenious  and  stupendous  system  of  modem  thera- 
peutics." (This  striking  admission  from  the  pen  of 
an  American  allopathist,  occurs  in  Dr.  Kneeland's 
Boylston  Prize  Essay  on  Hydropathy,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  full  length  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  for  July,  1847.) 

We  take  pleasure  in  commending  to  the  attention 
of  each  one  of  our  readers,  Dr.  Houghton's  observa- 
tions on  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health 
among  even  the  most  intelligent  classes,  the  value  of 
judicious  hygienic  management,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  curing  disease,  and  the  necessity  of  carefully 
considering  the  vis  vita,  or,  rather,  the  vis  medicatrix 
natures,  in  all  cases.  Dr.  Houghton  evidently  depre- 
cates the  "  nimia  diligentiu"  of  modern  routine  prac- 
tice as  much  as  the  opposite  extreme  of  careless  inat- 
tention and  slovenly  indifference. 

To  the  medical  profession  this  work  supplies  what 
has  long  been  a  desideratum— a,  compilation  of  testi- 
monials to  the  efficacy  of  the  Water-Cure  from  unex- 
ceptionable sources.  Forbes,  Wilson,  Scudamore, 
and  Mayo  !  Surely  such  names  as  these  will  com- 
mand a  respectful  hearing  wherever  the  science  of 
medicine  is  recognized,  and  the  English  language  is 
spoken. 
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mous  number  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  hundred 
new  subscribers,  and  that,  too,  without  any  thought 
of  personal  remuneration,  except  the  thanks  of  those 
into  whose  hands  they  chanced  to  place  the  Journals. 
These  voluntary  apostles  of  both  sexes  look  upon  the 
Water-Cure  as  a  "  God-send,"  to  save  thousands 
from  premature  graves ;  hence  their  zeal  in  placing 
the  means  of  physical  restoration  and  preservation  into 
their  hands.  It  is  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  Water-Cure  that  people  resort  to  it  on  all  occa- 
sions when  attacked  by  disease.  It  has  been  tried, 
proved,  and  forever  established.  Let  the  glad  tidings 
go  forth  to  all  the  world,  "  a  star  in  the  east"  has 
appeared,  and  groaning  millions  may  avail  themselves 
of  its  light,  and  again  enjoy  the  greatest  of  all  earthly 
blessings— health. 


The  Water-Cure  in  Missouri.— [Mrs.  Mary 
Phelps,  wife  of  the  Hon.  John  S.  Phelps,- Member  of 
Congress,  when  sending  us  a  list  of  forty  new  sub- 
scribers, reports  the  following  interesting  case  : — ] 

"  I  cured  my  little  daughter  of  a  very  violent  attack 
of  scarlet  fever,  last  summer,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — I  was  returning  home  from  Washington.  The 
weather  was  extremely  warm.  The  water  in  the  Ohio 
River  was  so  low  that  very  small  boatsonly  could  navi- 
gate it.  The  state  rooms  were  very  small,  and  the 
boat  on  which  I  traveled  was  very  much  crowded. 

"  In  that  condition,  my  daughter,  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  took  the  scarlet  fever.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  she  was  sick,  I  could  not  give  a  bath,  so  I  wrap- 
ped her  in  cloths  wet  in  ice  water,  changing  them  every 
fifteen  minutes  ;  gave  her  all  the  cold  water  she  could 
drink.  The  fourth  day  the  fever  abated,  the  swelling 
in  her  throat  began  to  disappear.  The  fifth  day  she 
could  sit  up,  and  tried  to  walk.  I  gave  her  no  medi- 
cine of  any  kind. 

"  A  physician  who  was  on  the  boat  with  me,  and 
saw  her  twenty-four  hours  after  she  took  sick,  said  I 
would  kill  the  child  if  I  did  not  discontinue  the  water 
and  give  her  medicine.  It  was  several  weeks  before 
she  entirely  recovered  ;  she  is  now  in  perfect  health." 

[Thus,  by  reading  the  Water-Cure  Journal  the 
past  year,  has  this  lady  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  our  beautiful  system,  which  may  appropriately 
be  termed  "  The  Health  restorer  and  Life  pre- 
server." She  has  evinced  her  faith  by  the  formation 
of  so  large  a  club  of  subscribers.  May  the  seed  she 
has  sown  spring  up,  and  be  multiplied  an  hundred 
fold. 


Our  Thanks  to  Co-Workers. — We  cannot  express 
the  thankfulness  which  we  feel  towards  those  noble 
souls  who  have  devoted  themselves  so  earnestly  to  the 
promulgation  of  our  blessed  Water-Cure. 

Many  friends  have  sent  us  clubs  of  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  an  hundred,  and  some  have  reached  the  enor 


All  was  done  that  could  be  done. — When  the 
friends  are  commenting  upon  a  recent  death,  it  is  very 
common  for  them  to  make  the  remark  that  "  every 
thing  in  the  world  was  done,  but  his  time  had  come, 
no  human  power  could  save."  And  if  the  course  of 
the  practitioner  was  full  of  energy,  they  will  earnestly 
assure  you  that  "  nothing  was  left  undone."  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  an  anecdote  which  one  of  our  ex- 
presidents  was  fond  of  relating. 

Traveling  from  Virginia  toward  the  north,  he  rested 
for  the  night  at  a  tavern  on  the  road  ;  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  which,  the  hostess  came  in  from  a  neighbor- 
ing house  with  the  females  of  her  family,  all  exhibit- 
ing marks  of  deep  distress.  He  was  informed  that 
they  had  been  witnessing  the  parting  scene  of  a  young 
friend,  who  had  died  of  some  acute  affection.  "  But 
thank  God  !"  observed  the  contented  matron,  '  every 
thing  was  done  for  him  that  was  possible,  for  he  was 
bled  seven  and  twenty  times. — Buffalo  Homccopathist . 

[So  have  thousands,  old  and  young,  been  sent  into 
the  grave,  and  we  may  find  the  same  high-handed  hu- 
man slaughter  practised,  wherever  the  old  system 
prevails.  Fathers  and  mothers  !  look  about  you,  and 
count  the  number  of  premature  deaths  which  have 
taken  place  under  the  "  regular"  mode  of  doctoring,  in 
your  neighborhoods.  Better  let  alone,  than  take  their 
drugs,  or  let  them  take  your  blood  ] 


Gentlemen  of  the  Journal — I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing lines  for  publication.  They  are  from  the  pen 
of  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine,  Prof.  Percival, 
of  Franklin  College,  Tenn. 

Thej'  describe  only  truthfully  the  situation  and  ad- 
vantages of  "  Our  Glen,"  as  a  retreat  for  the  sick. 
For  our  Terms,  allow  me  to  refer  your  readers  to  our 
advertisement  in  another  part  of  the  Journal.  Very 
truly  yours,  James  C.  Jackson. 

(From  the  Louisville  [Ky.)  Journal.) 

GLEN  HAVEN  WATER  CURE. 


An  Old  Doctor's  Testimony. — A  highly  respecta- 
ble practitioner — that  was — of  a  neighboring  State, 
writes  to  the  Journal : — "  I  have  been  for  some  three 
years  an  attentive  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal  and 
other  works  on  the  all-important  subject  of  curing  dis- 
eases with  pure  water,  '  and  throwing  physic  to  the 
dogs  ;'  and  I  assure  you,  the  more  I  examine  the  sub- 
ject, the  deeper  are  my  convictions  that  there  must  be 
a  radical  reform  in  the  healing  art.  I  hav«  spent  some 
fourteen  years  of  my  life  in  dealing  out  allopathic  poi- 
sons, and  perhaps  with  as  good  success  in  killing  or 
curing  as  almost  any  of  my  allopathic  brethren. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  abandoned  my  profession,  not 
being  satisfied  with  uncertain  effects  of  drugs  upon 
disease.  I  have  not  since  taken  up  the  pill  bags.  1 
am  now  sixty,  and  am  strongly  tempted  to  go  into  the 
Water-Cure  practice,  that  I  may  make  some  amends 
for  the  injury  I  may  have  done  in  dealing  poisons  to 
my  fellow-creatures.  The  Water-Cure  is  constantly 
gaining  favor  with  the  people.  I  am  astonished  at  the 
multitudes  I  meet  with  that  are  ready  to  fall  in  with 
the  idea  of  promoting  health  and  curing  diseases 
with  cold  water.  I  have  succeeded  in  curing  myself 
of  obstinate  gout  and  rheumatism.  We  have  used  no 
remedies  in  our  family  for  some  years  but  water." 


Ox  the  rocky  side  of  a  green-clad  hill, 
The  parent  of  many  a  bounding  rill, 
Is  a  cool  retreat,  as  wild  and  sweet 
As  ever  was  trod  by  fairy  feet. 

If  beauty  a  pledge  of  fame  could  be — 
Or  the  voice  of  Nature's  melody  ; 
The  tribute  of  fame,  it  well  might  claim, 
Glen  Haven,  its  sweet,  melodious  name. 

There  are  shadows  that  lie  in  the  bright  green  vale, 
Where  the  trees  wave  cool  in  the  scented  gale  ; 
And  vistas  blae  where  the  sun  looks  through, 
Giving  gems  to  herbage  wet  with  dew. 

From- rock  to  rock  there  is  music  made 
By  the  sporting  voice  of  the  wild  cascade,* 
And  murmuring  low  are  the  waves  thai  flow. 
Where  the  blue  Skaneatelesf  rolls  below. 

The  flowers  are  thereof  the  sweetest  bloom, 
The  birds  of  the  richest  song  and  plume — 
And  as  fair  to  the  eye  is  the  soft  blue  sky, 
As  the  sun  bright  heaven  of  Italy. 

And  the  spirit  of  Health  has  made  her  home 
Where  the  spirit  of  beauty  delights  to  roam, 
And  pale  Disease,  defeated,  flees; 
For  life  is  found  amid  scenes  like  these. 

Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils. — By  S.  M.  Har- 
ris.—More  Water-Cure  at  Home— "I  take  this 
occasion  to  say,  that  I  have  received  so  much  benefit 
from  reading  the  Journal  and  practising  upon  what  I 
read.  From  constipation,  headache,  dizziness,  bowel 
complaint,  and  all  the  evils  resulting  from  drugging 
and  pilling,  I  have  been  completely  relieved,  and  all 
for  two  dollars,  it  being  two  years  since  I  first  sub- 


*  The  largest  spring  makes  a  descent  of  a  thousand  feet  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  lake,  and  during  its  passage 
there  are  several  falls  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  very  beautiful  to 
look  at. 

t  A  lake  of  that  name,  sixteen  miles  long,  on  which  a  pretty    g' 
steamooat  runs   daily  in  the  summer  season.     The  scenery  on    - 
the  banks  of  the  Skaneateles  is   exceedingly  picturesque, — the 
Cure  standing  on  its  Western  side. 
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scribed  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  My  family  also 
(of  six  children),  have  had  a  glorious  respite  from 
sickness  for  the  same  length  of  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  oldest  boy.  From  past  experience,  his  case 
would  hare  cost  me  at  least  ten  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  old  school.  It  was  an  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils,  to  which  he  is  subject,  upon  taking  cold.  I 
have  cured  him  twice,  simply  by  wet  bandages  applied 
to  his  throat,  bathing,  and  drinking  cold  water  freely, 
and  keeping  him  upon  a  diet  of  Graham  bread.  In 
five  days  he  was  well.  How  thankful  should  we'be 
for  such  benefits  !  Yours  with  gratitude, 


GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON. 

by  Noeas. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  had  more  reason  than  ever 
before  to  bless  the  man  that  invented  cold  water  ;  for 
I  have  seen  some  wondrous  cures  performed  by  its  aid 
which  I  am  very  sure  could  never  have  been  done  with- 
out it.  I  have  related  them  to  "  Dr.  K.,"  who  will,  I 
presume,  report  them  in  the  Journal. 

Speaking  of  him,  he  has  just  finished  a  course  of 
lectures  in  South  Danvers,  a  village  of  tanners  and 
curriers,  the  citizens  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
almost  exclusively  occupied  in  the  hides  of  other  ani- 
mals ;  but  Dr.  K.  says,  "  he  flatters  himself  he  has 
convinced  '  some'  of  'em  that  their  own  '  hides'  are  of 
as  much  consequence  as  any  other  critters,  and  that 
God's  image  is  worth  '  scouring  up,'  let  it  be  never 
so  dirty  or  '  tanned  !'  "  Any  how,  he  has  got  eighty 
subscribers  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  which,  he 
says,  he  promised  them  should  be  worth  a  dollar  a 
year,  if  he  had  to  write  it  himself. 

Speaking  of  journals,  it  seems  to  me  you  will  have 
to  have  at  least  one  paper-mill  devoted  exclusively  to 
your  use,  if  it  goes  on  increasing  everywhere  as  it  does 
in  these  parts. 

Dr.  K.  finishes  a  course  of  eight  or  nine  lectures  to- 
night at  Leominster,  in  this  State,  where,  he  says,  the 
Water-Cure  idea  takes  "  hugely,"  and  where  they 
"  come  up  to  the  mark,"  in  all  respects,  better  than 
almost  any  place  he  has  ever  lectured  in  ;  and  that  he 
should  think  at  least  one-half  of  the  inhabitants,  con- 
sisting of  3,000,  would  remain  hydropathic.  In  fact, 
it  is  hard  work  getting  "  physic"  down  folks'  throats 
who  attend  a  full  course  of  lectures  on  the  Water- 
Cure . 

In  this  town,  Dr.  F.,the  best  physician  in  the  town, 
if  not  in  the  county,  is  already  "  convicted,"  and  a 
few  more  cases  of  triumphant  Water-Cure  success, 
such  as  he  has  had  lately  in  scarlet  fever,  "  enteritis," 
and  dysentery,  will  cause  him  to  throw  overboard  his 
eta-stuffs,  &c,  and  put  his  trust  in  the  god  of  hydro- 
pathy and  nature. 

Speaking  of  "  natur,"  aren't  she  a  critter  T  only 
let  her  have  a  chance,  and  won't  she  throw  out  the 
nonsense  from  the  poor  abused  system  % 

The  reason  why  so  many  die  in  acute  diseases  is, 
that  the  doctors  frustrate  the  design  of  the  recupera- 
tive power  within,  whose  efforts  are  constantly  tending 
to  the  removal  of  morbific  matter,  &c,  which  is  the 
cause  of  diseased  action.  Drugs  stop  the  fermentation, 
as  it  were — the  up-heaving  to  the  surface  of  the  im- 
purities, in  the  same  manner  as  mustard-seed  does 
that  of  cider. 

These  Water-Cure  lectures  and  journals  wrong  the 

allopaths  dreadfully.     Old  Dr.  H ,  of  B a,  who 

died    a  few   days  ago  full  of  years  and physic, 

said,  "  it  was  too  bad  to  waste  so  much  money  on  such 
lectures."  God  forgive  the  poor  old  sinner — a  man 
grown  gray  in  poisoning  his  fellow-man— his  whole 
life  spent  in  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  nature — 
who,  year  after  year,  has  been  adding  insult  to  injury, 
and  has  taken  the  last  cent,  perhaps,  of  the  poor 
widow,  for  making  her  ten  times  worse  than  when  he 
first  saw  her.     Such  a  man  to  talk  about  wasting 


I  money  on  lectures,  the  end  and  aim  of  which  is  to 
make  the  people  stop  dosing,  to  know  the  laws  of  their 
being,  and  the  way  to  prevent  and  cure  their  diseases 

\   without  poisoning  their  blood,  is  too  wickedly  ridicu- 

\   lous. 

I       If  men  should  come  to  serve  your  beer-barrels  as 

\  allopathic  doctors  do  their  patients,  you  would  be  apt 
to  serve  them  as  the  brewers  did  Haynau — that  would 
touch  your  stomach,  ay,  your  very  nerves  ! — but  if  he 
only  stops  "  workings  of  nature"  in  your  body,  why 
that's  all  right,  'cause  they're  doctors  !  and  doctors 
know — oh,  certainly — but  they  don't  always  tell  what 
they  know. 

The  Homceopathist,  a  Monthly  Journal,  published 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  referring  to  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal, remarks — 

"  There  is  a  fresh  common  sense  pervading  its 
columns,  which  contrasts  favorably  with  the  meta- 
physical nonsense  of  most  medical  writings.  That  the 
judicious  use  of  water  is  a  most  important  adjunct  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  we  freely  admit." 

Now,  this  is  candid,  honest,  and,  to  our  notions, 
correct      But  the  writer  goes  on  to  say — 

"  That  our  hydropathic  friends  claim  by  far  too 
much  when  they  attribute  to  the  water  all  the  benefits 
accruing  from  a  residence  at  one  of  their  institutions 
in  the  country." 

To  this  we  will  simply  remark,  nobody  claims  that 
water  alone  does,  will,  or  has,  restored  to  health  those 
who  were  counted  lost,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
modes  of  cure.  No  ;  we  claim  that  water,  diet,  air, 
exercise,  with  judicious  course  of  treatment,  effect 
these  cures,  and  not  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  done  by 
water  alone.     The  Homceopathist  adds — 

"  That  a  large  proportion  of  our  diseases  might  be 
prevented  by  the  habitual  and  discreet  use  of  cold 
water,  »nd  that  in  the  treatment  of  a  great  majority 
of  maladies,  cold  and  warm  water  may  be  made  very 
important  adjuncts,  we  have  no  disposition  to  doubt 
or  deny. 

"Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes,  that  we  do  not 
advise  patients  who  apply  for  medicine  to  go  home 
without  it,  and  use  the  wet  sheet,  or  some  other  form 
of  cold  water  applications. 

"  We  took  up  our  pen  to  say  that  we  had  received 
the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  were  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  But  here  we  find  ourself  at  the  end 
of  a  long  article. 

"  Looking  upon  the  hydropathic  system  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  means  in  the  great  work  of  medical 
reform, — hailing,  as  we  do,  its  brilliant  progress  with 
outstretched  arms  and  open  hearts,  we  humbly  trust 
we  have  spoken  of  it  with  true  words,  and  in  the  right 
spirit." 

Amen, — just  what  we  like  to  see. 


THE  OX  IN  THE  GRAIN-AN  ALLEGORY. 

BY   B.  B.  BUNTING. 

In  walking  leisurely  along 

An  oft  frequented  country  road, — 
While  passing  by  a  shammy  fence, 

I  saw  a  breaehy  ox  intrude. 

The  tenant  was  a  slothful  man, 

Nor  fenced  his  wheat -field  as  he  should  ; 

The  ox  had  found  the  weakest  place, 
And  entered  in,  to  seek  for  food. 

In  haste  I  called  the  owner  out — 

See,  here's  an  ox  destroying  grain  ; 
"  Here  Bose  I"  I  heard  the  servant  shout, 

And  saw  the  dogs  go  through  the  grain. 

Said  I,  do'nt  chase  the  ox  about. 

But  go  and  bring  a  lump  of  salt ; 
If  then  you'll  open  wide  the  gate, 

Old  Buck,  I  think,  will  soon  come  out. 

He  urged  his  bulldogs  on  apace, 

And  Buckygave  his  fury  vent: 
And  leaping  o'er  the  highest  place, 

Broke  down  no  small  amount  of  fence. 


John  wished  he'd  taken  my  advice  ; 
He  said  "  next  time  he'd  be  more  wise  ;" 
The  dogs,  he  said,  more  damage  done, 
Than  Bucky  had — full  ten  to  one. 

Here,  let  the  old  school  Doctors  read 

The  folly  of  their  murderous  creed  : 

They  send  their  poison  "  bulldogs"  in, 

To  chase  disease  "through  thick  and  thin  :" 

And  if  they  bring  about  their  end, 
They  break  down  fence  they  ne'er  can  mend ; 
But  if  their  "  dogs"  should  fail  to  ''beat," 
Both  "dogs"  and  "  ox"  stay  in  the  wheat. 

Disease  and  drugs  may  equal  be  ; 
Then  both  will  struggle  to  get  free — 
They'll  soon  destroy  the  field  of  grain," — 
The  patient's  death  will  end  his  pain. 

Then  if  you  would  not  share  the  fate, 

Of  this  poor  man,  we  here  portray, 
You  must  keep  up  so  strong  a  fence, 

That  drugs  and  death  outside  shall  stay. 

Supposing  "Buck"  inside  the  fence, 
Do  not  "  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war" — 

'Tis  folly  to  so  soon  commence, 
The  glorious  works  of  God  to  mar. 

But  if  you  let  him  there  remain, 
Perchance  he'll  eat  more  weeds  than  grain  : 
And  when  he's  full,  he'll  look  about, 
To  find  an  opening,  to  crawl  out. 

Then  if  the  gate  you'll  open  swing, 
And  fetch  some  water  from  the  spring, 
He  will  walk  out  to  quench  his  thirst, 
Proving  'twas  what  he  wanted  most. 

Now  Doctors,  if  you  wish  to  "live," 

Then  you  must  ''  live  and  let  live"  too — 

And  if  you  will  attention  give, 

We've  one  more  word  to  say  to  you  : 

You'd  better  choose  an  honest  trade, 

And  let  your  paltry  die  stuffs  go — 
For  when  you  peddle  poison  drugs, 

More  death  than  life,  you're  sure  to  aow. 

If  you'd  e'en  let  your  patients  drink 
Of  Nature's  beverage,  pnre  and  clear, 

You'd  find  a  less  demand  for  drugs, 
Before  you've  seen  another  year. 

These  lines  would  teach  all  quacks  like  you, 
Unless  your  minds  are  wrapped  in  blindness, 

Acute  disease,  and  chronic  too, 

Will  often  yield  to  "  power  of  kindness." 

That  pain  's  a  heavenly  monitor,  sent 
To  teach  us  we've  sinned  in  neglecting  the  fence  : 
That  when  treated  roughly,  more  harsh  it  will  be, 
But  just  use  it  kindly,  and  so  it  will  thee. 

Note. — This  is  driving  out  disease  by  "  ox  power,"  which 
we  rather  like.     It  doubtless  furnished   its  author  some  amose- 
;    ment  to  write  it,  and   we  commend  its  perusal  to  all   who  are 
troubled  with  the  blues. 


The  Progress  of  Hydropathy.  —  By  D.  A. 
Harsha.* — "After  the  world  has  quietly  rested  for 
centuries  in  the  arms  of  Allopathy,  it  is  now  starting 
from  its  slumbers,  to  behold  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day — an  entire  revolution  in  the  medical  world — a  new 
system  of  medical  practice  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old.  That  Allopathy  will  soon  be  superseded 
by  Hydropathy,  no  penetrating  mind  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  A  new  light  has  already  burst  upon  the 
medical  world.  A  new  and  important  era  in  her  his- 
tory has  commenced.  A  glorious  discovery  has  been 
made.  Water,  pure  water,  has  been  found  to  cure 
disease,  and  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  medicine 
without  that  injury  to  the  human  constitution  whioh 
drug  medication  always  and  invariably  produces. 

As  life  and  health  are  the  greatest  earthly  blessings, 

*  Let  us  hear  from  you  often. — Publishers. 
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so  every  discovery  which  tends  to  prolong  the  one  and 
promote  the  other,  must  be  considered  the  most  im- 
portant and  glorious  in  the  world's  history.  This  sys- 
tem is  daily  gaining  ground.  In  our  country,  the 
Water-Cure  is  spreading  with  wonderful  rapidity 
The  oldest  Water-Cure  establishment  in  the  United 
States  dates  back  only  about  seven  years  ;  now  there 
are  more  than  one  huudred." 

[At  first,  this  language  seems  enthusiastic  ;  but,  on 
a  moment's  reflection,  we  find  it  to  be  a  statement  of 
Facts,  couched  in  a  plain,  familiar,  yet  ardent  style. 
The  world  was  awakened  when  the  Christian  religion 
was  first  promulgated.  Again;  when  Republicanism 
overturned  kingdoms  ;  and  now,  a  revolution  equally 
mighty  is  convulsing  the  world  from  the  centre  to  its 
circumference.  The  saving  of  living  bodies  is  the 
problem  of  the  age — it  has  been  solved — by  the  disco- 
very of  Hydropathy.] 

Wanted. — "A  AVater-Cure  Physician,  who  will 
locate  and  practice  in  our  city,  town,  or  village." 
The  number  of  inhabitants  "  So  and  so,"  and  so  forth. 

[From  all  p  irts  of  our  country,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Minnesota,  and  from  "  away  down  East,"  to  "  away 
out  West,"  we  are  daily  receiving  applications  like 
this.] 

Every  settled  Town  would,  at  this  present  time, 
give  employment  to  a  good  Water-Cure  physician. 
"  The  people"  are  tired  of  drugs,  and  they  have  heard 
— most  of  them — of  a  "  better  way."  Water-Cure 
books  are  very  good,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  are  not 
sufficient  for  all  occasions ;  and  until  every  family  shall 
become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Hydropathy, 
good  W.  C.  physicians  will  be  in  demand. 

The  People  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  preyed 
upon  by  the  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines,  sarsa- 
parillas,  cherry  pectorals,  Phoenix  bitters,  expecto- 
rants, nervous  antidotes,  all-healing  ointments,  plas- 
ters, elixirs  of  life  (death),  cod  liver  oil,  and  the  entire 
catalogue  of  similar  Remedies,  every  one  of  which 
has  damaged  those  who  have  swallowed  them.  It 
will,  therefore,  take  years  to  eradicate  these  impuri- 
ties from  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  thus  been  pol- 
luted. The  world  will  soon  look  upon  these  medical 
fallacies  as  by  far  surpassing  all  other  delusions  ever 
known. 

"  The  morning  light  is  breaking," 

and  the  community  are  beginning  to  take  the  true 
view  of  this  whole  matter.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
they  cry  "  Water,  water,  more  water,"  and  call  for 
Water-Cure  physicians.  Under  present  circumstances, 
the  very  best  we  can  do  is  to  advise  all  to  inform 
themselves,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  by  reading  such 
books  as  have  been,  and  may  be  published,  on  the 
Water-Cure — apply  the  system  according  to  the  direc- 
tions therein  laid  down.  There  will  be  but  little  dan- 
ger of  an  unfavorable  result.  With  the  Water-Cure 
Library  at  hand,  most  cases  may  be  successfully 
treated,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  person.  At  all 
events,  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  done,  when  far 
away  from  a  Water-Cure  practitioner.  But  we  live  in 
hope  when  there  shall  be  "no  need  of  doctors  of  any 
sort.-" 

Blue  Pills  vs.  Barnyard  Fowls. — Not  long 
since  a  physician  of  the  calomel  and  jalap  order  sent 
to  a  patient  a  box  of  blue  pills,  with  directions  for 
taking  them.  The  patient  being  somewhat  averse  to 
their  use,  was  soon  after  sitting,  box  in  hand,  delibera- 
ting whether  or  not  to  take  one,  when  a  hen  came 
near  the  door.  Now  for  an  experiment,  thought  he, 
and  threw  the  biddy  a  pill,  which  she  eagerly  seized 
and  swallowed.  She  soon  began  to  droop,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  a  gone  chicken,  for  she  died.  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  made,  in  order  to  see  the  ef- 
fects of  the  mercury.  The  liver  was  found  to  be  swol- 
len to  such  a  degree  as  to  completely  fill  all  space  in 
the  body,  and  thus  deprive  the  lungs  of  all  power  of 
action.     The  patient,  on  witnessing  this,  and  not  wish- 


ing a  similar  examination  in  his  own  case,  very  wisely 
declined  making  any  further  use  of  these  blue  pills. 

[The  Water-Cure  in  Mississippi.— J.  F.  Dodge 
writes  us  from  the  Great  Valley,  as  follows  : — ] 

"  I  have  now  sent  you  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
three  Subscribers  to  the  Journals,  and  that  while 
attending  to  other  business.  My  success  is  attributa- 
ble entirely  to  the  meritorious  character  of  the  work. 
There  is  but  one  sentiment  concerning  it,  among  those 
who  have  read  it,  and  that  is  the  most  unqualified  ap- 
probation. Hydropathy  is  rapidly  insinuating  itself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  people  here,  and  finds  none 
but  friends  among  those  who  investigate  it,  and  prac- 
tise it  faithfully. 

The  Water-Cure  in  Utah  Territory. — It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  announce  the  fact,  that  Mr.  J.  E.  John- 
son, formerly  of  Kanesville,  Iowa,  is  about  to  erect  a 
large  Water-Cure  establishment  at  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  Utah.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  only  a  man 
of  enterprise,  but  a  reformer,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
liberally  patronized.  May  the  people  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  be  "preserved." 

Removal.— Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Gove 
Nichols,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  will  remove  on  the 
1st  of  May  from  their  present  residence,  87  West  22d 
street,  to  a  spacious  and  elegant  house  at  No.  91 
Clinton  Place,  near  the  Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  the  most 
central  and  beautiful  locations  in  New  York,  it  bein<* 
within  one  block  of  the  finest  public  square  in  ihe  city, 
accessible  by  several  lines  of  stages,  and  in  every  re- 
spect a  most  desirable  situation.  May  success  and 
prosperity  attend  them  ! 

Hydropathic  Anniversary. — The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  "  American  Association  of  Hydropathic 
Physicians"  will  hold  their  first  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  early  in  May,  at  the  time  of  the  other  an- 
niversaries. In  our  next  number  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  give  the  full  particulars. 

["The  Good  Time  Cumminq."— We  clip  the  fol- 
lowing notice  from  the  Pa.  People's  Journal :] 

We  hope  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  the 
"  Water-Cure  Journal"  will  be  a  monthly  visitor  of 
every  family  in  the  county,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  enforces  with  unanswerable  arguments  the 
importance  of  cleanliness,  temperance,  and  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Tobacco,  and 
Snuff. 

Caution. — It  will  be  found  unsafe  "  about  these 
days"  to  lend  "  anything"  to  those  who  use  tobacco, 
as  most,  if  not  all  tobacco  users,  have  very  bad  mem- 
ories, and  -will  forget  to  return  what  they  borrow. 

Fruit  Culture  vs.  Pomological  Conventions. —  \ 
Within  the  past  few  years,  political,  religious,  agri-  ! 
cultural,  medical,  and  other  conventions,  have  be-  j 
come  quite  common,  none  of  which  have  interested  us  i 
more  than  those  relating  to  the  culture  of  fruits. 

Pomological  Conventions  have  been  held  in  New  < 
York  city,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

The  object  which  they  have  in  view,  is  to  compare  < 
all  the    various   kinds,    and    disseminate   the  more 
choice  varieties  of  fruit.  ! 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
one  held  in  October  last,  at  St.  Albans,  from  which  it 
appears  that  "  Mr.  J.  Battey,  of  the  Union  Nurseries, 
Keesville,  N.  Y  ,  was  present  with  a  large  and  splen- 
did variety  of  fruits,  comprising  145  varieties  of  pears, 
and  105  varieties  of  apples,  with  varieties  of  grapes, 
peaches,  etc." 

After  an  examination  and  comparision  of  the  various 
fruits  presented,  "  it  was  moved  that  a  Horticultural 
Association  be  formed  for  the  Valley  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  Messrs.  J.  Curtis,  A.  M."Clark,  Geo.  F. 
Houghton,  H.  E.   Seymour,  and  E.  B.  Whiting; 


!  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  tho  motion  into 

|   effect." 

;       Here  follows  a  preamble  and  appropriate  resolutions 
!  appointing  a  committee  "consisting  of  nine  gentlemen 
;  from  the  different  counties  bordering  on  the  Lake, 
:  who  were  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  issue  a  call  for  a  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
a  future  time,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  the  Valley  of  Lake  Champkin." 
The  following  named  gentlemen  were  then  unani- 
mously appointed  to  act  as  a  committee  : — Jonathan 
Battey,  Keeseville  ;  Hon.  Henry  Ross,  Essex  ;  Hon. 
John  H.  Boyd,  Whitehall ;  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr,  Cas- 
tleton  ;  Albert  Chapman,  Middlebury  ;   Chancey 
Goodrich,  Burlington  ;  Jasper  Curtis,  St.  Albans  ; 
A.    J.   Moses,    Champlain ;    Stephen    Macomber, 
Grand  Isle.     Jeptha  Bradley,  Chairman;  H.  E. 
Seymour,  Secretary. 

We  hope  this  example  will  be  followed  in  every 
State  and  in  every  county,  until  good  fruit  shall  be- 
come as  common  as  it  is  healthful  and  luxurious. 

Water-Cure  Establishments. — The  following 
new  and  old  Water-Cure  Establishments  are  advertised 
under  the  proper  head  in  the  present  number,  where 
all  particulars,  including  terms  and  so  forth,  are  given  ■ 

[It  is  new  to  us,  yet  old  in  fact. — We  had  sup- 
posed ourselves  "  posted  up"  in  regard  to  all  Water- 
Cure  establishments  in  America  ;  but  so  rapidly  have 
they  multiplied,  that  at  least  one  has,  until  now, 
escaped  our  notice. 

In  1846,  Dr.  F.  H.  Oppelt  established  an  hydropa- 
thic institute  at  the  Lehigh  Mountain  Springs, 
near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  which  is  described  as  follows  :] 

"  This  establishment  is  delightfully  situated  among 
the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh.  There  are 
few  more  lovely  and  romantic  spots  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  with  a  view  of  the  valley,  bounded  by  a  cir- 
cle of  blue  mountains,  tempting  the  invalid  to  health- 
ful exercise  in  the  pure  air,  so  necessary  to  the  resto- 
ration of  health." 

[A  superior  wave  bath  is  near  by,  and  a  gymnastic 
apparatus  always  in  readiness.] 

Re-opened. — The  New  Water-Cure  House  at 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  C.  Baelz,  who 
has  just  opened  it  for  the  season. 

"  It  is  situated  one  mile  a  half  east  of  Brownsville, 
a  short  distance  from  the  National  Road,  in  a  healthy, 
cool,  and  retired  situation.  The  springs  from  which 
the  baths  are  supplied  are  pure  and  soft. 

"  The  building,  erected  solely  for  hydropathic  pur- 
poses, is  conveniently  constructed.  Beautiful  scenery 
surrounds  the  institution  in  every  direction,  to  repay 
the  seeker  of  health  for  climbing  the  neighboring 
hills." 

The  Worcester  AVater-Cure.  — Seeing  the  neces- 
sity  of   a  AVater-Cure   establishment   in   that  city, 
Mr.  Edward  Earle  voluntarily  came  forward,  and, 
without  the  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  provided  the 
;   means  for  its  erection. 

j  Our  friend  Dr.  Rogers,  (almost  a  hydropath,)  who 
\  has  recently  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Wor- 
\  cester  Botanic  and  Medical  Institute,  is  the  presiding 
\   physician. 

I  The  Glen  Haven  AVater-Cure,  so  beautifully 

|  poetized  in  our  pages,  is  fully  described,   including 

i  terms,  &c,  under  the  head  of  "  Water-Cure  Estab- 

\  lishments,"  in  another  column. 

<  Water-Cure  at  Northampton. — Dr.  Munde  an- 

\  nounces  the  re- opening  of  his  establishment  at  that 

\  celebrated  place.     This  cure  is  fully  described  in  the 

j  Doctor's  advertisement. 

I  The  Forest  City  AVater-Cure  is  now  open  for  the 
j  reception  of  patients.  Our  Tompkins  County  friends 
]   will  appreciate  this  new  retreat. 

The  Athol  AVater-Cure  has  been  re-opened  with 
{   additional  facilities  for  hydropathic  treatment. 
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Not  Hydropathic. — We  had  supposed,  until  in- 
formed to  the  contrary,  that  Miss  Mowry,  of  Provi- 
dence, had  adopted  the  Water-  Cure  practice,  but  it 
appears  we  were  wm-inforrned. 

How  to  make  money  — Stop  drinking  tea,  coffee 
or  whiskej',  quit  smoking,  chewing  or  snuffing  tobacco, 
and  subscribe  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

"Water- Cure  Lectures. — Since  our  last  issue,  Dr. 
T.  L.  Nichols  has  given  lectures  in  this  city  on 
Suicide  in  its  Moral  and  Physical  Aspects,  on  Medical 
Quackery,  and  on  Allopathy,  Homoeopathy,  and  Hy- 
dropathy. He  has  also  accepted  invitations  to  lecture 
at  Wappinger's  Falls,  Kinderhook,  Westboro',  Mass., 
Newport,  11.  I.,  and  other  places. 

Though  occupied  with  a  largo  and  increasing  prac- 
tice, and  engaged  also  in  study  and  preparation  for  his 
fall  course  of  lectures,  besides  the  habitual  relaxation  of 
literary  pursuits,  Dr.  Nichols  will  continue  to  lecture, 
as  the  friends  of  Water-Cure  may  wish,  at  such  places 
as  will  not  require  too  long  an  absence  from  the  city, 
whenever  they  will  pay  his  expenses,  as  he  leaves  one 
more  than  qualified  to  fill  his  post  in  his  absence. 

Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  is  giving  full  courses  of  lectures 
on  Physiology  and  Water-Cure  to  private  and  select 
classes  of  ladies. 

The  New  Postage  Law. — On  the  principle  that 
"  a  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  the  new  law 
is  better  than  the  old  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  what  we 
call  "cheap  postage."  We  are  thankful  for  what 
we've  got,  but  hope  and  expect  to  get  more.  Two 
cents  for  letters  all  over  the  Union  and  ocean  penny 
postage,  is  the  mark  we  aim  at,  and  have  not  a  doubt 
but  what  these  r&«tes  would  suit  "  the  people." 

The  new  law,  which  takes  effect  on  the  first  of  July 
next,  provides  as  follows  : 

The  postage  on  all  prepaid  letters  within  3,000 
miles,  3  cents  ;  when  not  pre-paid,  5  cents  ;  over 
3,000  miles,  double  these  rates. 

[When  a  person  writes  a  letter,  on  his  own  account, 
requiring  an  answer,  he  may  enclose  postage  stamps, 
with  which  to  pre-pay  the  answer.] 

The  rates  of  postage  on  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
and  similar  monthly  publications,  will  be,  under  the 
new  law,  within  50  miles,  five  cents  a  year;  within 
300  miles,  ten  cents ;  within  a  1,000  miles,  fifteen 
cents  ;  2,000  miles,  twenty  cents  ;  4,000  miles,  twenty- 
five  cents  ;  and  over  4,000  miles,  thirty  cents  a  year. 

Weekly  Newspapers,  four  times  the  above  named 
rates — Dailies,  twenty  times  those  rates. 

Books — bound  or  unbound — are  chargeable  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  an  ounce,  within  500  miles  ;  two  cents, 
within  1,500  miles ;  three  cents,  within  2,500  miles  ; 
four  cents,  within  3,500  miles  ;  and  five  cents  for 
3,500  miles. 

These  rates  are  specially  objectionable,  as  applied  to 
every  thing  in  the  bill,  except  letters.  We  shall  show 
wherein,  at  a  future  time,  when  it  becomes  possible  to 
amend  the  law,  and  establish  cheap  postage. 

Mock  Auctions. — These  most  nefarious,  swindling 
concerns  are  well  understood  by  all  city  folks,  but  are 
unknown  to  our  country  people— we  therefore  note  the 
fact,  that  they  may  be  guarded,  while  visiting  New- 
York. 

The  signs  of  these  villains  usually  consists  of  a  small 
red  flag,  hung  out  over  the  door,  with  these  words  in 
large  letters,  written  or  printed  thereon — "  Fine  Gold 
Watches  for  Sale" — while  about  the  door  may  always 
be  seen  a  gang  of  designing  robbers,  dressed  in  various 
styles,  which  would  indicate  that  they  too  were  strang- 
ers, the  auctioneer,  meantime,  yelling  most  lustily — 
Going,  Going,  Gone  .'"  The  moment  a  stranger  enters 
one  of  these  "  dens,"  he  is  at  once  surrounded  by  a 


dozen  or  more,  and  absolutely  prevented  from  escap 
ing,  until  he  has  been  robbed.  If  he  bid  ten  or 
twenty  dollars  for  a  "  Fine  Gold  Watch" — (brass  gal- 
vanized)— said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty,  he  is 
sure  to  "  get  stuck,"  not  only  for  the  watch,  but  for  a 
parcel  of  trash,  such  as  German  silver  pencil  cases, 
wooden  pocket  combs,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  playing 
cards,  cast  iron  razors,  pewter  buttons  warranted 
pure  silver,"  and  a  catalogue  of  similar  goods,  amount- 
ing to  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  dollars  "  for  the  lot." 
The  moment  a  bid  has  been  made,  (by  a  stranger,)  he 
is  ushered  into  a  back  room,  where,  by  threats  of 
prosecution  or  personal  violence,  he  is  compelled  to 
give  up  his  money  to  these  swindlers ;  and  the  most 
mortifying  feature  of  all,  there  is  no  law  to  suppress 
this  intolerable  swindling  nuisance,  and  the  Common 
Council  have  not  the  power  to  make  one.  All  we  can 
do,  therefore,  is  simply  to  warn  all  who  visit  our  city, 
to  "  Beware  of  Mock  Auctions." 

Our  Journals  in  the  Hudson  River. — Some  time  in 
Feb.,  one  of  our  largest  northern  mails,  containing  Journals, 
was  capsized  into  the  North  River,  at  Albany,  which  gave 
them  something  more  than  a  mere  plunge  bath.  So  comple- 
tely soaked  did  tliey  get,  that  many  of  them  never  reached  their 
destination.  Our  subscribers  regarded  this  a  little  too  much 
"  water-cure,"  and  we  have  been  requested  to  remail  to  those 
who  either  failed  to  receive  their  numbers,  or  who  received  them 
in  a  damaged  state,  which,  of  course,  we  were  glad  to  do.  If 
any  yet  remain  unsupplied,  they  will  please  inform  us  at 
once. 

The  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia. — The  first  number  of 
this  work  will  go  to  press  during  the  present  month,  (April.)  It 
has  been  delayed  in  order  to  complete  the  numerous  engravings 
with  which  it  is  to  be  illustrated.  It  will  be  forwarded  to  sub- 
scribers as  soon  as  printed.  Terms  $2  for  the  entire  work,  or 
25  cents  a  number.  Published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  at  the 
office  of  the  W.  C.  Journal,  New  York. 

T.  W.,  of  L.,  N.  H.,  says,  "  One  reason  your  works  are  not 
circulated  more  extensively  in  our  State,  is  because  our  Book- 
sellers do  not  keep  them." 

[Of  course  we  are  desirous  of  placing  onr  works  within  the 
reach  of  "  everybodj',"  and  we  are  sure  Booksellers  would  do 
i  well  to  keep  them  ;  but  if thpy  will  not,  "  the  people  must  be 
j  supplied  by  Agents,  who  are  now  scattering  them  pretty  ex - 
l  tensively,  most  of  whom  rind  it  a.  "  pleasant  and  profitable  bu- 
'/    siness."] 

;        [S,  W.  when  sending  a  club  of  subscribers  from  Ballston, 
Spa,  N,  Y.,  makes  the  following  suggestion  :] 

"  How  easy  for  your  readers  to  double  or  treble  the  circulation 
of  the  W.  C.  Journal,  annually.  Let  each  one  procure  one  or 
two  others,  (which  they  may  do  with  little  trouble,)  and  then 
what  a  flood  of  light  will  be  diffused  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land.  Suppose  you  ask  in  the  April  No.  each 
subscriber  to  procure  another  one,  and  see  what  the  result  will 
be." 

"Where  did  you  come  from'!" — It  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  subscribers  to  change  their  places  of  residence. 
When  they  direct  us  to  change  the  direction  of  the  Journal, 
from  one  P.  O.  to  another.  In  such  casts,  they  should  always 
be  particular  to  state  from  what  place  or  P.  O.  they  removed, 
as  well  as  to  what  place.  Tbis  will  enable  us  to  transfer  the 
name  without  a  moments  trouble. 

Is  it  possible  ?— It  has  been  suggested  that  "  some  folks" 
have  been  awfully  tempted  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
Water  Core  Journal,  so  much  so,  as  to  be  unable  to  resist.  It 
is  believed,  that  in  "  some  cases"  our  Journal  has  been 
''  stopped  on  the  way,"  before  reaching  its  owner,  the  subscriber, 
and  for  the  above  named  reason — namely,  its  irresistible  attrac- 
tiveness. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  we  assure  our  subscribers,  that  their 
numbers  are  regularly  mailed  from  our  office,  usually  before  the' 
first  of  the  month,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  Journals 
get  lost  in  the  mails  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  sometimes  get 
"taken."     However  this  may  be,  we  most  respectfully  suggest 


to  those  who  want  the  Journal,  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
honorable  and  honest  to  enclose  the  amount  (only  one  dollar), 
and  direct  the  same  to  the  publishers,  for  which  they  may  re- 
ceive the  Journal  a  year. 

The  International  Magazine. — By  reference  to  the  last 
page  of  the  present  number,  our  readers  will  find  the  prospectus 
of  this  magazine.  Edited  by  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold. 
Published  by  Stringer  &.  Townsend,  of  New  York.- 

Messrs.  Waterman  and  Woodard,  have  sent  us  eighty- 
two  subscribers  from  Coldwater,  Mich.  This,  of  course,  forti- 
fies them  against  the  ravages  of  either  patant  medicine  quacks, 
or  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  "  regular  mode  of  practice." 

"  Ask  and  ye  shall  Receive." — We  have  a  few  extra 
copies  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  ]850,  (last  year,) 
which  we  propose  to  give  away  as  follows  :  any  person  who 
may  send  us  $5  for  any  of  our  Books,  shall  receive  a  copy  of 
the  VV.C.  Journal,  for  1350. 


Gold   Dollars,  half  or  quarter  Eagles  may  be  remitted  for 

i  Journals  or  Books,  at  single  letter  postage.     These  small  coins 

j  should  be  enveloped  in  thin  paper,  in  order  to  prevent  them  slip- 

>    ping  out  of  the  letter,  before  reaching  its  destination. 

\  In  Future  we  shall  place  our  table  of  contents  on  the 

)  first  page  of  each  number,  which  will  enable  readers  the  more 

^  readily  to  turn  at  once  to  such  articles  as  particularly  interest 

\  them. 


Our  Contributors  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding  their 
communications  early.  They  should  reach  the  publishers  on  or 
about  the  first  of  the  month  previous  to  which  they  are  expect- 
ed to  appear. 


Deferred  Articles. — Physical  Education,  by  Dr.  T.  A. ; 
An  Eve  Sore,  by  T.  J.,  a  new  contributor;  The  Hygienic  Man- 
agement of  Children,  by  G.  E.  J. ;  An  Autobiography,  of  ex- 
ceeding interest,  continued  ;  Small  Pox,  by  T.  T.  S.  :  Cholera, 
its  Treatment,  by  V.  P.,  politely  forwarded  by  F.  S.,  M.  D., 
from  Philadelphia,  for  gratuitous  distribution  ;  Cases  of  Inflamma- 
tory Rheumatism,  &c,  by  J.  M.C. ;  John  Howard,  by  J.  H.  H.; 
Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe,  by  J.  S.  W.  D.  ;  Twelve  Cases  in 
Midwifery,  by  do. ;  Insanity,  by  J.  A.  S. ;  Home  Treatment,  by 
S.  C.  P.  ;  Cases,  by  S.  F. ;  C.  must  "  mustwait  a  little  longer: 
Neuralgia,  by  E.  L.  P.  ;  "  Study  and  Experience  of  Water," 
by  Rev.  E.  R.  W.  Poetry  on  ''  Mount  Prospect,"  by  Mary. 
(  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  again.) 

Besides  the  above-named  articles,  we  have  a  number  of  other 
valuable  cases  and  fads  on  file,  which  will  appear  in  due  time. 
They  may  improve  with  age.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  Journal 
continues  to  be  crowded,  notwithstanding  our  enlargement- 
Bread  and  Molasses.— Mr?.  E.  G.,  Newark  :  "  Is  bread 
with  molasses  better  for  children  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  than  bread 
with  butter?"  It  is ;  scrofulous  children  should  notusesngar  or 
molasses  excessively  ;  an  inordinate  quantity  of  molasses  might 
be  worse  than  a  moderate  use  of  butter  ;  but,  with  equal  tem- 
perance, molasses  is  much  the  best. 

An  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  above  correspondent  is 
worthy  of  record,  showing  what  a  sensible  woman  can  do, 
when  she  takes  it  upon  herself  to  do  her  own  thinking.  She 
writes:  "  My  little  boy  was  troubled  much  with  scrofulous 
symptoms,  mostly  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  neck. 
I  had  tried  Allopathy  and  Thomsonian-pathy,  and  should  have 
tried  homoeopathy,  could  I  have  had  any  faith  in  infinitessimals, 
but,  as  I  had  not,  I  resorted  to  water.  I  began  to  bathe  him, 
and  applied  wet  bandages  to  his  neck,  with  an  occasional 
packing,  as  well  as  I  could  do  it,  with  the  little  knowledge  I 
could  get.  My  neighbors  all  prophesied  his  immediate  death, 
and  called  me  an  imprndent  and  unfeeling  mother;  but  I  had 
tried  water-treatment  for  myself  and  knew  the  result,  and  per- 
severed. After  about  eighteen  months  practice,  from  a  feeble 
child  wrapped  up  in  flannels,  who  could  not  bear  the  winter's 
wind  upon  him,  he  can  now  endure  as  mnch  fatigue  and  play 
as  long  in  the  cold  air  as  any  child  I  know  of,  and  he  has  not 
had  the  least  symptoms  of  a  cold  this  winter.  He  wears  no 
flannel,  nothing  around  his  throat,  and  has  not  even  had  on 
an  over-coat  but  few  times  this  winter.  1  want  to  keep  greasy 
food  from  him,  and  for  this  reason  would  like  to  know  if  mo- 
lasses is  a  good  substitute  for  butter  in  such  cases." 
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Dropsy  in  the  Abdomen.— W.  M.  M.,  Myersville,  Va.: 
This  disease  has  been  cured  by  water-treatment.  The  prospect 
of  core  depends  entirely  on  the  remaining  stamina  of  constitu- 
tion. The  case  yon  mention  seems  like  a  serious  affection  of 
the  kidneys,  probably  more  or  less  ulceration.  He  ought  to  be 
at  an  establishment,  or  under  the  eye  of  some  hydropathic  prac- 
titioner. 

Mercury  and  Cold  Water.— If  a  person  has  taken  mer- 
cury, or  a  course  of  any  other  mineral  poisons,  will  it  strike  into 
his  limbs,  or  will  there  be  other  evil  consequences  in  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  ;  would  it  not  be  dangerous  to  apply  cold 
water  immediately  afterwards  1  Not  at  all ;  provided  the  drugs 
are  discontinued,  and  the  water-treatment  is  judiciously  mana- 
ged. When  the  system  is  pretty  thoroughly  poisoned,  and  the 
6trength  very  much  exhausted  by  druggery,  the  first  applications 
should  be  tepid  or  moderately  cool,  never  cold  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  shock  on  the  nervous  system.  As  the  effects  of 
the  poisoning  decline,  the  power  of  the  water  appliances  may 
be  increased. 

Rupture,  or  Hernia. — One  correspondent  asks  a  question, 
which  is  well  answered  by  another  in  the  statement  of  a  case  : 
"  Yesterday  an  old  gentleman  who  had  a  rupture  on  each  side 
had  one  of  them  protrude  so  as  to  alarm  him  very  much.  It 
had  been  done  one  hour  and  a  half  before  I  was  aware  of  the 
fact.  I  immediately  proposed  (knowing  the  rnptnre  to  consist 
of  a  small  portion  of  intestine,  filled  with  air,  and  understanding 
that  cold  would  contract  this  air  while  heat  would  expand  it) 
applying  cold  water,  but  he  thought  the  case  too  critical  for  try- 
ing such  an  experiment,  and  resorted  to  hot  water.  This  only 
increased  the  swelling,  and  was  discontinued;  and  after  an 
hour's  nnsuccessful  attempts  to  get  it  back,  he  concluded  he 
would  have  to  call  in  the  snrgeon  and  submit  to  the  knife.  I 
again  proposed  cold  water,  and  obtaining  his  consent,  applied 
ice  cold  cloths,  which  in  five  minutes  relieved  the  pain,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  it  was  entirely  replaced." 

Mumps. — J.  R.  M.  The  water-treatment  is  just  the  thing, 
even  the  cold  water  treatment,  if  there  is  high  fever  and  severe 
inflammation.  The  above  correspondent  writes  :  "May  I  not 
say,  with  a  certain  man  who  lives  in  Boston,  'that  water  is  ris- 
ing V  and  although  freshets  in  general  are  not  at  all  desirable, 
yet,  in  this  particular,  they  may  be  considered  anything  but  a 
calamity,  should  they  be  in  some  good  degree  instrumental  in 
burying  the  allopathic  medicine  chests  beyond  even  the  hope 
of  resurrection."  To  this  we  would,  borrowing  from  our  worthy 
contemporary,  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  respond — "  Amen 
and  Amen  1" 

Snuffles,  Teething,  &c. — J.  De,  L.  U.  "  The  doctors 
used  to  say  that  the  '  blue  veins'  and  'head  sweats'  indicated 
rickets.  Is  this  so  1"  They  do  generally  attend  rickety  chil- 
dren, and  also  some  other  forms  of  cachexia,  or  a  bad  physical 
condition.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  free  by  tepid  injections, 
the  body  daily  washed  in  water  about  70°,  and  the  mother 
should  he  particularly  careful  of  her  diet.  If  she  eats  constipat- 
ing food,  the  child  will  certainly  suffer  as  long  as  it  nurses. 


R.  B.  B.,  of  Pawtncket,  R.  I.,  says  :  "  We  need  a  few  lec- 
tures on  hydropathy.  Never  heard  but  one.  Can't  you  send  us 
a  good,  lecturer." 

Be  Patient. — When  we  get  out  Hydropathic  College  estab- 
lished, it  will  be  less  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  lecturers 
and  practitioners.  At  present  our  Water-Cure  publicationsmust 
serve  in  the  Home  Practice. 


Quinsy  Sore  Throat. — E.J.  D.,  of  Newark,  sends  ns  the 
particulars  of  a  case,  treated  with  calomel,  senna,  salts,  pills, 
powders,  infusions,  teas,  lotions,  slops,  and  other  drug  mix- 
tures, and  dye-stuffs,  and  asks  :  "  What  would  you  have  done 
in  such  a  case  ?"  Why,  man,  we  should  have  treated  it  with 
the  very  best  of  pnre  water,  so  that,  when  the  patient  recovered, 
she  would  not  have  complained  of  the  great  debility,  restless 
nights,  pallid  cheek  and  lifeless  eyes,  as  sequences,  which  you 
say  now  attend  her. 


Leprosy.— O.  II  describes  a  remarkable  case  which  the 
doctors  call  leprosy,  "  as  near  as  this  climate  will  admit,"  char- 
acterized by  dark  raised  spots  on  the  skin,  exhibiting  small 
translucent  scales,  which  may  be  brushed  off,  &c.  The  wet 
sheet  pack,  followed  by  the  moderately  cool  dripping  sheet, 
with  as  much  rubbing  as  the  patient  could  comfortably  bear, 
would  undoubtedly  restore  the  natural  cutaneous  secretion,  and 


unload  their  pores  of  viscid  decomposing  accumulations  of 
effete  matter.  A  very  coarse,  plain,  highly  frugiferous  diet  is 
important. 


C.  F.  R.  S.  writes  ns :  "You  say  quit  tea  and  coffee. 
What  ought  I  to  use  as  a  substitute  ?"  It  is  rather  strange  that 
in  this  enlightened  age  any  one  should  ask  such  a  question- 
What  should  you  use?  Ask  nature,  and  in  everything  around 
she  will  reply,  Use  the  only  beverage  1  prepared  for  your  first 
parents — one  that  gave  them  health,  muscular  strength,  physi- 
cal endurance  and  mental  activity.  Drink  it  from  the  moun- 
tain spring — from  the  dancing  rivul»t — from  the  noble  river — 
from  the  placid  lake — from  the  bubbling  fountain.  In  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  cold,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  poverty 
or  affluence,  in  all  conditions,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, drink,  and  drink  only,  bright,  sparkling,  pure  water. 

Catarrh  with  Bronchitis. — Mrs.  J.  S.,  West  Newark. 
Severe  cases  require  general  treatment,  frequent  sniffing  cool  or 
cold  water  np  the  nostrils,  the  chest  wrapper,  and  a  rigidly  ab- 
stemious diet.  Very  bad  cases  require  a  persevering  application 
of  the  ''  hunger  care  ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  food  should 
be  just  sufficient  to  avoid  starvation.  You  would  do  better  at 
a  good  establishment. 


Cancers. — How  can  they  be  cured  hydropathically  1  A 
thorough  plan  for  general  purification,  and  the  purest  diet,  with 
strict  attention  to  the  general  regimen,  are  necessary  to  remove 
what  medical  books  call  the  "cancerous  diathesis."  Then,  if 
the  ulceration  has  not  progressed  too  far,  the  healing  process 
may  take  place.  When  disorganization  has  proceeded  far,  a 
mechanical  means — the  caustic  or  knife — may  be  requisite. 


Chronic  Glandular  Swellings. — B.  W.,  Geneva.  En- 
largement of  the  glands  of  the  neck  sometimes  become  so  indu- 
rated and  the  structure  so  consolidated  that  they  connot  be  re- 
moved without  surgery.  A  regular  hydropathic  method  of 
living,  particularly  as  relates  to  diet  and  bathing,  would  tend  to 
remove  the  condition  upon  which  such  tumors  depend,  and 
possibly  remove  the  tumors  themselves.  Much  is  sure  to  be 
gained  by  the  trial,  if  all  is  not  accomplished. 


Croup,  Fever  and  Ague,  Winter  Fever,  &c. — P.  K., 
Monticello,  Mo.  All  fevers,  no  matter  by  what  name  called, 
are  treated  on  the  general  plan  of  equalizing  the  temperature. 
This  may  be  done  by  warm,  tepid,  cool,  or  cold  water,  as  the 
whole  or  any  part  is  too  cold  or  too  hot.  The  croup  requires 
the  prompt  application  of  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  throat,  often 
changed.  The  inquirer  would  do  well  to  get  a  supply  of  hydro- 
pathic books. 

Hemorrhagic  Consumption. — V.  S.  L.,  Elgin.  Foot 
baths  in  your  case  would  doubtless  be  a  good  addition  to  the 
plan  you  are  pursuing.  Be  careful  that  the  feet  are  in  a  warm 
glow  at  the  time,  and  walk  also  afterwards. 

Spermatic  Enlargement. — Much  may  be  expected  from 
correct  dieting,  general  bathing,  employment  of  hip-baths,  and 
gentle  but  very  cold  douches  to  the  part. 

J.  W.  B.,  Mechanicsville. — You  have  split  the  Rock.  The 
good  work  will  surely  go  on.  By  a  little  attention,  you  have 
indeed  "dug  them  out."  There  is  no  danger  of  their  ever 
returning  to  their  evil  ways.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you 
often. 


Old-FashionedItch. — S.  L.  W.  If  it  resists  an  energetic 
application  of  soft  water  and  hard  towels,  it  is  because  the  liver 
is  distracted,  or  there  is  something  irritating  in  the  diet.  Use 
coarse  unbolted  farinaceous  food,  with  fruits  and  vegetables; 
eat  no  grease  and  but  little  salt ;  drink  no  hard  water. 


Catarrh  with  Purulent  Discharge. — G.  K.  The  strict 
Graham  diet,  or  rather  Graham  system  of  living,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  your  case.  The  baths  best  adapted  to  your  treat- 
ment are,  the  pack,  followed  by  the  half  pack,  head  baths  occa- 
sionally, foot  and  sitz  baths  frequently. 


F.  S.,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  Your  "  Report"  is  received.  We 
shall  preserve  it  by  giving  it  a  place  in  the  Journal.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  copies,  to  circulate  as  you  propose. 


"One  of  the  Subscribers." — We  cannot  give  you  the 
information  you  desire  through  the  Water  Cure  Journal.  If 
you  will  give  us  your  name  and  address,  we  will  try  to  inform 
you.  The  $1  is  received.  You  omitted  to  give  us  either  your 
name  or  P.  O.  address. 


Scrofulous  Tumors. — J.  L.  B.,  Jamestown.  This  sub- 
ject you  will  find  explained  in  the  last  January  number.  The 
complication  of  "dyspeptic  symptoms"  and  "  weak  lungs"  only 
demand  a  more  rigid  attention  to  hygienic  agencies. 

G.  H.  H. — By  sending  thirty  more  subscribers,  during  the 
year,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  W.  C.  Library.  See  Prospec- 
tus of  Student,  for  terms. 

L.  P.  P. — You  not  only  have  the  "Law  on  your  side," 
but  Justice  also. 

J.  B.  H.  Limaville,  O. — The  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia, 
will  be  issued  in  numbers,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  got  ready. 
The  Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology  can  be  tent  by 
mail. 


Kidney  Affection. — Miss  H.,  N.  H.  The  case  of  your 
father  is  evidently  very  serious,  and  difficult  to  diagnosticate 
without  a  critical  personal  examination.  It  may  be  gravel  or 
ulcerated  kidneys.  The  wet  sheet  pack,  and  frequent  tepid 
hip  baths  are  safe  ;  when  there  is  much  pain,  warm  hip  baths 
might  be  better  still.  He  must  keep  very  quiet,  or  all  treatment 
will  inevitably  fail. 


Catarrh  with  Enlarged  Tonsils. — "A  Subscriber" 
would  do  well  to  employ,  in  the  case  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
the  means  mentioned  for  catarrhal  affections  above,  frequent 
gargles  of  cold  water,  or  holding  bits  of  ice  in  the  month  occa- 
sionally.    The  general  treatment,  however,  is  most  important. 


O.  O.G., Pittsburgh.  Yonrletter.with  the  beautifully  engraved 
view  of  Dr.  Wilson's  Water  Cure  establishment,  together  with 
extracts  from  the  Saturday  Visitor,  is  thankfully  received.  We 
had  already  marked  these  letters  for  insertion  in  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal.  Notice  will  be  made  of  Dr.  W.'s  establishment, 
and  your  request  complied  with . 


G,  H.,  Rockford,  Ills. — "  What  a  flood"  you  have  caused. 
If  your  people  get  sick  now,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  hydro- 
pathic information.  Hope  the  journals  you  order  will  reach 
you  promptly. 


H.  H.  H. — Yours  with  enclosure  came  dnly  to  hand.  Glad 
you  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  little  work  entitled  "Innova- 
tion."    You  are  entitled  to  the  Student  for  two  years, 

W.  R.  W.,  Rockton. — The  American  Statesman  was  dis- 
continued, which  accounts  for  your  not  receiving  it.  Our  con- 
fidence in  the  quality  of  the  publication  induced  us  to  recom- 
mend it. 


Nursing  Canker  in  the  Mouth. — N.  T.  P.,  Carrollton, 
Ind.  Nursing  mothers  can  avoid  or  cure  this  complaint  by 
avoiding  hot  drinks,  greasy  food  and  condiments,  with  one  or 
two  tepid  or  moderately  cool  baths  daily. 


Water-Cure  Processes. — J.  K.  W.  They  are  explained 
in  either  of  several  small  cheap  works.  "  Water-Cure  Manual," 
''  Hydropathy  for  the  People, "  &c,  to  be  had  at  the  office  of 
this  Journal.  It  would  take  up  too  mnch  room  to  keep  a  stand- 
ing explanation  of  them  in  this  periodical. 


Glandular  Enlargements. — J.  S.  B.  A  persevering  em- 
ployment of  the  wet-sheet  pack,  followed  by  the  dripping-sheet 
and  the  use  of  the  wet  girdle  around  the  abdomen,  are  the  best 
processe    . 

S.  D.,  Jun. — You  will  have  seen,  by  previous  numbers,  that 
the  postage  on  this  Journal  is  the  same  as  on  all  other  news- 
papers, and  no  postmaster  will,  intentionally,  over-charge  our 
subscribers. 


Italy  May. — Your  article  will  receive  attention  as  soon  as 
we  can  fiud  room  for  it.  Be  patient  It  may  improve  with 
age. 

A.  P.  B. — A  little  more  effort  will  secure  to  you  that  valua- 
able  prize,  the  W.  C.  Library. 

D.  M.,  Magnolia. — Your  son  should  go  to  a  Water-Cure  es- 
tablishment, and  receive  full  treatment. 


A.  A.  M. — Your  plan  is  a  good  one,  and,  if  carried  out,  will 
make  many  hearts  glad.     Go  on. 

J.  F.  D—  The  commission  on  the  H.  E. will  be  the  same  as 
on  our  other  publications. 
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Journal  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada.  Terms  :  For 
a  single  copy,  5s.  per  annum  ;  8  copies,  4s.  4  l-2d.  each,  or 
$7  for  the  8  ;  12  copies,  4s.  2d.  each,  or  $10  for  the  12  ;  20 
copies  and  upwards,  3s.  9(1.  each.  Address,  J.  George  Hod- 
qins,  Education  Office,  Toronto,  C.   W. 

A  handsome  Gtuarto  -of  sixteen   pages,  ably  conducted.      It. 
would    be  well  if  a  copy  of  this  excellent  Journal  were  placed  ' 
into  the  hands  of  every  family  in  the  C'anadas.       It  is  doing  a 
great  work. 


R.  I-I.  S. — Begs  to  be  informed  as  to  "  who  writes  that  Au-  > 

biography  "     It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  "  disclose  the  se-  > 

cret,"  had   not  the  distinguished  author  requested  us  not  to  do  ' 

so.     Were  his  name  given  to  the  public,  a  sensation  would  ' 

follow  greater  than  the  author  or  ourselves  would  care  to  with-  S 
stand.    No  sir, — Mr.  ft.  H.  S.,  we  must  not  tell  you. 

X 

C.  C.  O. — "  Can  I  obtain  single  subscribers,  at  club  prices,  i 
after  sending  one  club  of  twenty  1" 

Answer. — Certainly,  and  we  will  fend  to  as  many  different  ! 
post  offices  as  you  please. 

W.  G. — You  failed   to  specify  which  Journal  you  desir  d,  { 

nor  did  you  give  us  the  name  of  the   State  in   which   you   re-  j 

sided.  s 


J.  K.  M.  C. — A  personal  interview  will  be  necessary  to  give    ' 
you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

G.  W.  H. — Yes,   send  additional  subscribers  at  the    same 
rates. 


O.  C.  P. — Your  request  is  complied  with. 


3Jnnk  ItotiniL 


Announcement. — The  publishers  of  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal have  in  press,  and  will  publish  on  the  first  of  May  next,  a 
school  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  Man.  By  George 
Combe. 

The  school  edition  will  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  youth  It 
will  contain  questions  and  answers,  and  serve  as  a  class  book. 

The  price  of  this  school  edition  will  be  25  cents  single  copy, 
or  five  copies  for  $1,  twelve  copies  for  $2,  and  a  still  greater  re- 
duction where  a  larger  number  are  ordered. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  will  examine  this  work,  and  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  parents,  who  would  have  their  chil- 
dren understand  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  their  being. 


The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery;  or  Year-Book  of 
Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  Exhibiting  the  most  important 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Geography,  Antiqui- 
ties; together  with  a  list  of  recent  Scientific  Publications, 
a  classified  list  of  Patents,  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific 
Men,  an  Index  of  Important  Papers  in  Scientific  Journals, 
Reports,  &c.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  and 
George  Bliss,  Jr.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  New- 
York  :  For  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  Street. 
Price  $1.25. 

What  an  index  of  the  progress  of  Science  and  Art  is  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  containing  merely 
the  discoveries  and  facts  of  a  single  year  in  these  departments  ? 
The  valueof  such  a  book  depends  entirely  upon  the  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  it  is  compiled.  This  work  is  by 
competent  hands,  and  bears  every  mark  of  comprehensive  ob- 
servation and  diligent  research.  To  the  man  of  science  and  the 
practical  mechanic,  it  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference ;  and  both  the  professional  man  and  the  general  reader 
will  find  it  a  volume  rich  in  materials  of  knowledge  and  thought. 
The  indices  are  complete  and  valuable. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a  finely-executed  portrait  of  Prof. 
Silliman,  senior,  who,  as  the  father  of  Science  in  this  country, 
worthily  adorns  a  work  intended  as  a  memorial  of  its  progress. 
We  hope  the  Editors  will  be  compensated  by  an  appreciative 
public  for  their  diligent  and  useful  labors. —  The  Independent. 

[Let  those  who  believe  the  world  to  be  retrograding,  or  even 
"standing  still,"  read  this  Annual.] 


In  commenting  on  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Ncio- 
York   Tribune,  the  Editor  remarks — 

"  In  Upper  Canada  there  were  $333,012  available  for  the 
payment  of  Teachers'  salaries  in  1850— the  number  of  children 
attending  the  Common  School  was  138,465;  still  there  were 
114.899  children  of  legal  school  age  who  did  not  attend  school 
at  all!  If,  therefore,  New-York  requires  the  agency  of  Free 
Schools  to  induce  her  100,000  additional  children  to  attend 
school,  how  much  more  dues  Upper  Canada  require  the  same 
potent  agency  to  induce  the  parents  of  her  114,899  schoolless 
children  to  place  within  their  reach  the  blessings  of  education. 
With  a  population  not  one-third  that  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  we  have  the  sad  tale  to  tell,  that  14,899  more  children 
were  destitute  of*  education  in  Upper  Canada  than  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  during  1850.  What  stronger  argument  do  we 
require  in  incitf  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  to  united  and 
vigorous  efforts  in  favor  of  free  and  universal  education  ? 

The  greak  work  of  "  Education  for  all,"  has  fairly  com- 
menced, and  it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  see  in  the  future  its 
completion. 

The  Lii.y — A  Ladies  Journal,  devoted  to  Tempeiance  and 
Literature.  ■  Edited  by  Amelia  Bloomer,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Published  monthly.  Terms — 50  cents  a  year,  in  ad- 
vance. 

A  neat  Quarto  of  eight  pages,  with  three  columns,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  edited  by  a  woman.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  young  men  to  show  their  gallantry,  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner. Enclose  a  dollar  in  a  letter  and  direct  it  to  Amelia 
Bloomer,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  which  you  will  receive  a 
couple  of  copies  for  a  year,  one  of  which  you  may  save  for  pre- 
sent and  future  use — the  other  you  may  give  away.  The  Lily 
believes  in  Hydropathy  and  Woman's  Rights,  and  is  a  zealous 
advocate  of  all  that  is  right  and  proper.  We  find,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Lily,  Mrs.  Gleason's  article  on  Woman's 
Dresses,  out  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  The  Lilly  calls  it 
"  able,"  with  which  we  quite  agree. 

The  Philosophy  of  Spiritual  Intercourse  :  Being  an 
Explanation  of  Modern  Mysteries.     By  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis.    For  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau 
street,  N.  Y.    Mailable — Price  50  cents. 
The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  this  volume  was  to  give 
a  true  philosophical  explanation  of  the  Modern  Mysteries, 
commonly  called  Rochester  Knockings.  It  contains  the  author's 
"Interior  Impressions"  concerning  the  philosophy  of  spiritual 
intercourse,  in  its  limited  and  broadest  sense.     His  impressions 
are  particularly  addressed  to  the  reader's  understanding. 

Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Part  the  22d,  1851.  Price  75  cents.  New- 
York  :  Daniel  Adee,  Publisher. 

This  work  has  been  before  the  public  many  years.  It  con- 
tains all  of  importance  which  transpires  from  year  to  year  in  the 
"  regular"  practice.  It  is  designed  for  the  medical  prof  ession. 
Of  course,  it  has  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  Hydropathy,  (the 
people's  medicine,)  but  believes  in  cod-liver  oil,  and  other 
similar  remedies.  (?) 

Physician's  Account  Book. — We  had  occasion  to  notice 
this  newly-contrived  and  labor-saving  account  book,  in  our  last 
Journal.  Since  then,  we  have  been  informed  that  a  copy  of  it 
was  on  exhibition  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Massachuuselts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Association,  in  this  city,  and  that  a  diploma 
was  awarded  its  publisher,  Mr.  Jonathan  Allen,  of  Lowell, 
who  by  the  way  is  a  medical  student.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
be  seen,  in  order  to  be  appreciated  ;  and  our  word  for  it,  any 
physician  who  has  used  the  book  once,  would  never  be  without 
it  for  twice  its  nominal  value. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

[This  book  is  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Water  Cure 
Journal.     Price  $5.] 

Chronic  Diseases,  especially  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men. By  Dr.  Rosc.H.  New  York;  Fowlers  &  Wells; 
Price  25  cents 

This  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the  married  of  both 
sexes.  It  contains  matter  of  great  importance  of  a  private  na- 
ture. 

Original  Views  on  Diet,  with  remarks  addressed  to  con- 
sumptive patients.  By  one  of  Nature's  School.  Price  25 
cents.  London:  W.  IIorsell.  New-York;  Fowlers  & 
Wells. 

The  well  known  Dr  Dick  is  the  author  of  this  Hydropathic 
treatise.  Those  who  read  it  will  doubtless  become  convinced 
that  Consumption  is  a  curable  disease.  Of  course,  the  au- 
thor is  a  vegetarian. 


omprising  a  history  of  the  Spirit     Q  J 
and   other    places,  with  notes   of     () 


The  Signs  of  the  Times,  comr 

Rappings   in    Cincinnati   an 

Clairvoyant  Revealments.    By  W.  T.  Coggeshall. 

Copies  of  this  work  (of  144  pages)  have  been  sent  to  us  on 
sale.     Price  25  cents  ;    mailable. 


Littell's  Living  Age.  The  prospectus  of  this  pioneer 
s  serial  may  be  found  in  our  advertising  department.  Every 
(  Library  and  Reading  Room  should  he  supplied  with  this  most 
',    excellent  periodical.     It  is  a  vast  library  in  itself. 


WORKS     ON     THE     WATER-CUKE, 

PUBLISHED   BY   FOWLERS   &  WELLS. 

The  Water-Cure  Library,  in  seven  vols $5  00 

Water-Cure  Journal,  Monthly,  a  year, 1  00 

Hydropathy,  its  Principles  and  Philosophy, 1  00 

The  Water-Cure  Manual,  a  popular  work 0  50 

Hydropathy  for  the  People,  with  Notes, 0  50 

The  Water-Cure  in  Every  Known  Disease, 0  50 

Water-Cure  for  Women  in  Child-birth, 0  25 

Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Water-Cure, 0  12J 

Consumption,  its  Prevention  and  Cure, 0  50 

Experience  in  Water  Cure,  with  directions, 0  25 

Water  and  Vegetable  Diet.  By  Dr.  Lamb,...     0  50 

Errors  of  Physicians  in  Water-Cure, 0  25 

The  Curiosities  of  Common  Water, 0  25 

Cholera  and  Bowel  Complaints  Treated  by  Water,  0  25 
Water-Cure  and  Health  Almanac,  for  1851,..  0  06 
Accidents  and  Emergencies,  with  Illustrations,    0  12.J 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Hydropathy, 0  25 

Bulwerand  Forbes  oh  the  Water-Cure.  Newed.,  0  50 
E!^°  All  or  either  of  the  above  named  works  may  be  order- 
ed and  received  by  return  of  the  first  mail,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense for  postage,  except  the  W.  C.  Library,  which  may  be 
sent  by  express  to  any  place  desired.  Please  enclose  the  amount 
in  a  letter,  and  direct  the  same,  post  paid,  to 

Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  st.,  New- York. 

Weber's  Anatomical  Atlas  of  the  Adult  Human 
Body,  Natural  Size.— W.  Endicott  &  Co.,  No.  59  Beekman 
street,  New  York,  have  lithographed  and  republished  from  the 
original  German  edition  (the  only  American  edition)  the  eleven 
entire  figures  contained  in  part  first  of  the  above-named  well 
known  and  valuable  work,  by  Prof.  M.  J.  Weber,  of  the 
Royal  Prussian  University,  Frederik  William,  at  Bonn. 
Figures  I.  K.  and  L.,  representing  the  veins  and  arteries,  are  ac- 
curately colored  from  the  original  copy,  and  the  whole  work, 
with  a  comprehensive  "Explanation,"  is  offered  for  sale  in 
sheets  and  portfolio  at  $15  per  set,  or  mounted  in  the  usual 
style  of  maps  at  $25  per  set.  2t. 

New  York  Commission  Agency. — The  undersigned  have 
made  arrangements  to  import  from  Europe,  by  every  steamer, 
Publications  of  every  description. 

They  will  also  fill  orders  for  Stationery — including  every 
variety  of  Writing  Papers,  Envelopes,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Writing  Inks,  Sealing  Wax,  Wafers,  Cards,  and  all  other  use- 
ful articles.  Country  Merchants,  Post-masters,  School  Teach- 
ers, as  well  as  Families,  will  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
prices,  less  a  smalt  commission,  to  defray  expenses  for  packing 
and  shipping. — Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  st.,  N.  Y. 

Newell' s  Patent  Parautoptic  Bank  Lock,  which  de- 
fies the  world  to  pick  or  explode  with  gunpowder,  and  every 
variety  of  House  Locks,  Porcelain  Door  Furniture,  &c,  &c. 
always  on  hand  at  the  old  establishment. — Day  &  Newell, 
589  Broadway,  N.  Y.  It. 

Mattresses  of  all  kinds,  made  of  the  best  materials,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  G.  B.  Stacy,  234  Wooster street,  New 
York.  Those  wishing  a  good  article,  may  rely  upon  obtaining 
it  as  above,  as  cireap  as  at  any  other  establishment.  3t. 

Miss  M.  H.  Moivry.  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 


\    Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


2t. 


Webster's  Quarto    unabridged   Dictionary,  price  $6, 
for  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York. 
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Littell's  Living  Age. — Prospectus. — This  work  is  con- 
ducted in  the  spirit  of  Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature, 
(which  was  favorably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,) 
but  as  it  is  twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only 
give  spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  .month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our  scope 
and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety,  are  able  so 
to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of  our  literary,  histo- 
rical, and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  essays  of  the  Edinburgh,  Quar- 
terly, and  other  Reviews;  and  Blackwood's  noble  criticisms 
on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries,  highly  wrought 
Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rnral  and  mountain  Scenery  ; 
and  the  contributions  to  Literature,  History  and  Common  Life, 
by  the  sagacious  Spectator,  the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judi- 
cious Athenmum,  the  busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette, 
the  sensible  and  comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  re- 
spectable Christian  Observer  ;  these  are  intermixed  with  the 
Military  and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and 
with  the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  JVew  Month- 
ly, Eraser's,  Tait's,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting- 
Magazines,  and  of  Cha7nbers's  admirable  Journal.  We  do 
not  consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make  use 
of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our  variety 
by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the 
new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  into 
our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  connections, 
as  Merchants,  Travelers,  and  Politicians,  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it  now  becomes  every  in- 
telligent American  to  be  informed  of  the  condition  and  changes 
of  foreign  countries.  And  this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer 
connection  with  ourselves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be 
hastening,  through  a  rapid  process  nf  change,  to  some  new  slate 
of  things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization,  (which 
is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages  and  Travels, 
will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections:  and,  in  general,  we 
shall  systematically  and  very  fully  acquaint  our  readers  with 
the  great  department  of  Foreign  affairs,  without  entirely  ne- 
glecting onr  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to  all 
who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Lawyers,  and  Physi- 
cians— to  men  of  business  aud  men  of  leisure — it  is  still  a 
stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive  and  useful  to  their  Wives 
and  Children.  We  believe  that  we  can  thus  do  some  good  in 
our  day  and  generation  ;  and  hope  to  make  the  work  indispens- 
able in  every  well  informed  family.  We  say  indispensable, 
because  in  this  day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard 
against  the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply  of  a 
heakhy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite  must  be  grati- 
fied. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  -winnowing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff," 
by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and  by  a  large 
collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  History,  and 
more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work  which  shall  be 
popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wdl  aspire  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  public  taste. 

Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Saturday  by 
E.  Littell  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  aud  Broiutield  streets, 
Boston  ;  Price  I2A  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year,  in  ad- 
vance. Remittances  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  u^W  To  insure  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  pub- 
lication, as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Four  copies  for         ....        $20  00 
Nine        "    "  ....  40  00 

Twelve    "     "  ....  50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  twenty-eight  volumes,  to  the  end  of 
March,  1851,  handsomely  bound,  packed  in  neat  boxes,  and 
delivered  in  all  the  principal  cities,  free  of  expense  of  freight, 
are  for  sale  at  fifty-six  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars,  bound,  or 
a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  roiy  be  had  for  12A  cents  ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete  any  broken  vol- 
umes they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  their  value.    It. 


|    WATER-CURE    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

:  Glen  Haven  Water  Cure. — This  retreat  for  the  sick,  so 

\  splendid  in  its  location,  so  beautiful  in  its  scenery,  with  its  clear, 

j  quiet  lake,  and  its  abundance  of  Soft  Mountain  Water,  has 

I  been  thoroughly  refitted  the  past  winter,  and  is  now  open.     Its 

>  bathhouse  is  in  prime  order.  Walks  up  the  mountain  to 
!  the  Falls  are  being  opened.  A  plunge  and  a  douche  bath 
)  will  be  put  up  at  the  Glen,  for  nse  in  warm  weather.  The  treat- 
l  ment  is  radical  bnt  careful,  and  under  the  special  charge  of  Mrs. 
j  L.  E.  Jackson  and  Miss  T.  Gilbert,  ladies  will  have  the  most 

>  thorough  attention.  Gentlemen  will  be  in  charge  of  my  son, 
j  Giles  E.  Jackson,  who  is  intelligent,  prompt,  and  skillful.  In 
;  no  department  shall  any  of  us  spare  labor  to  make  health  come 
i  back  to  the  cheeks  of  our  guests. 

>  Prices. — These  we  put  within  reach  of  almost  all,  and  those 
I  too  poor  to  pay  them  in  full,  we  will  take  at  a  reduction — pro- 
\    vided,  1st,  we  can  accommodate  them  ;  and  2d,  that  they  will 

>  satisfy  us  of  their  inability  to  pay  by  responsible  references. 

>  We  charge  for  front  room,  six  dollars   a   week  ;   for  rear 

>  room,  five  dollars,  payable  weekly.  These  rooms  will  never 
!  be  occupied  by  more  than  two  persons  at  a  time.  We  charge 
(  no  fee  for  examination,  and  those  addressing  us  by  letter 
!  can  have  all  the  information  we  can  give  about  the  treatment 
j  in  the  Cure  or  at  home,  free  of  charge  to  them,  provided 
j  they  pay  postage. — James  C  Jackson,  M.D.,  Physician.  Our 
I  address  is  Scott,  Cortlandt  Co.,  N.  Y.  2t. 

Forest  City  Water-Cure — located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

!    on  the  eastern  shore  Of  Cayuga  lake.     The  Medical  department 

\    is  in  the  hands  of  S.  O.  Gleason,  M.D,  former  Physician  to  the 

)    Glen  Haven  Cure.     Sirs.  R    B. Gleason  will  take  specific  charge 

•    of  the  female  patients.     Persons  coming  from  New  York,  aud 

;    from  the  Southern   Counties,  can   take  the   Ithaca  Rail  Road, 

1    which  intersects  with  the  New  York  and   Erie   Rail  Road  at 

!    Owego,  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  every  night  and  morning.     From 

!    the  North,  East,  and  West,  can  take  the  stage  at  Auburn  every 

morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga  Bridge  every  afternoon  for 

Ithaca.     The  stage  leaves   Ilhacu  every  mon.ing  for  Auburn, 

passing  the  Care. 

Terms. — Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance,  &c, 
§5  to  §10  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  attention 
required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient  will  furnish 
three  good  sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  woollen  blanket,  and 
a  linen  packing  sheet,  I J  yards  long  by  )£  yards  wide,  besides 
four  coarse  bath  towels.  Some  old  linen  for  bandages  will  be 
desirable.  All  business  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  B  urd'.ck, 
Forest  City  P.  O.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  post  paid.  ly. 

Cleveland  Water  Cure  Establishment  is  now  open 
for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  success  which  has  attended 
it  thus  far  gives  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  and  enables  the 
subscriber  to  say  with  confidence  to  all  who  wish  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  the  hydropaihic  treatment,  that  they 
can  pursue  it  here  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  for  the  re- 
moval of  disease.  The  location,  although  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Union,  is  still 
very  retired.  There  is  connected  with  the  establishment  some 
forty  acres  of  native  forest,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  retreats  for  walks  and  amusement  that  can  be  desired. 
The  best  German  Bath  Nursers  are  in  attendance.  The  price 
for  board,  medical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  attendance  of  nurses, 
is  $8  per  week,  payable  weekly. 

Patients  in  indigent  circumstances,  coming  well  recom- 
'mended,  and  willing  to  occupy  second-rate  rooms,  will  in  cer- 
tain cases  be  received  at  a  reduced  price.  All  communications 
must  be  post  paid. — T.  T.  Seelye,  M.  D  ,  Proprietor.         3t. 

Worcester  Water  Cure  Institution. — Dr.  S.Rogers 
will  open  his  new  Institution  at  No.  1  Glen  street,  on  the 
1st  of  5th  month. 

This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  hydropathic  purposes, 
and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment  of  patients. 

Terms. — For  full  board  and  treatment,  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
per  week,  according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  two  dollars  for  first  examination  will  usually 
be  required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  linen  sheets,  two  woolen 
blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old  linen  for  bandages,  &tc. 

Watep.  Cuke. — Friends  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  afflicted  in 
general,  are  hereby  respectfully  inlormed  that  the  Water-Cure 
Establishment  of  Dr.  C.  Baelz,  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  for  the 
cure  of  chronic  diseases,  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
flattering  rise  of  this  iustitulion  in  public  favor  has  indnced  its 
proprietor  to  add  yearly  improvements  for  the  comfort  and  ac- 


j  commodation  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  visitors.  Terms  are 
$6  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Two  woolen  blankets,  two 
cotton  sheets,  three  comforts,  and  six  towels,  have  to  be  provided 
by  patients.     Letters  post  paid  will  receive  due  attention.       ]y. 

Hydropathy—  The  subscriber  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
invalids  to  his  Water-Cure  Establishment,  in  Athol, 
Massachusetts.  Its  results  during  the  last  few  years  are  too 
favorably  known  to  need  recital.  Its  natural  advantages  and 
facilities  for  making  cores  are  snch  as  cannot  fail  to  secure  to 
patients  the  highest  chances  for  recovery  to  health.  For  its  dry 
and  stimulating  atmosphere,  the  pnrity  of  its  fountains,  beanty 
of  scenery,  and  variety  of  paths  for  walks  and  rambles,  this 
location,  it  is  believed,  is  unsurpassed.  Every  case,  prior  to 
commencing  treatment,  is  submitted  to  a  rigid  and  scientific 
examination. 

Terms — Five  dollars  per  week  and  upwards,  agreeably  to 
the  choice  or  necessity  of  patients.  Washing  and  fire  in  private 
apartment,  extra.— Geo.  Hoyt,  M.D.    Athol,  Feb.,  1851 .    It. 

Dr.  Charles  Munde's  Water-Cure  Establishment, 
at  Northampton,  Mass. — This  establishment  is  situated  at 
Bensonville,  on  the  bank  of  the  small  but  limpid  and  roman- 
tic Mill  River,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Northampton  Rail  Road  Depot,  about  four  miles  from  the 
beautiful  and  majestic  Jlount  Holyoke,  seven  hours'  ride  from 
New  York,  and  about  five  from  Boston  and  Albany,  in  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  healthiest  regions  of  New  England.  The 
air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  the  little  valley  about  the  estab- 
lishment is  snrronnded  by  wood  grown  hills,  with  shady  walks, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  springs  of  the  purest,  softest,  and 
coldest  granite  water.  Neither  fevers,  nor  any  of  the  summer 
diseases  which  prove  so  fatal  in  New  York  and  farther  south, 
are  known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  new  and  spacious 
buildings  offer  all  the  conveniences  for  Water-Cure  purposes, 
such  as  large  plunge,  douche,  and  other  baths,  airy  lodging 
rooms  and  parlors,  separate  for  either  sex,  a  piano,  an  apparatus 
for  gymnastics,  two  boats  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  etc.  The 
Doctor  being  the  earliest  disciple  of  Priessnitz  now  living,  and 
having  an  experience  of  more  than  sixteen  years  of  his  own, 
(his  writings  on  Water  Cure  being  in  the  hands  of  every  Eu- 
ropean hydropath),  hopes  to  respond  to  any  reasonable  expecta- 
tions from  the  Water  Cure  system,  made  on  the  part  of  those 
sufferers  who  may  confide  themselves  to  him.  He,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  will  exert  themselves  to  insure  to  their  patients  every  com- 
fort compatible  with  the  chief  purpose  of  their  residence  in  the 
establishment. 

Persons  desirons  of  following  a  thorough  course  of  treatment, 
should  provide  themselves  with  two  woolen  blankets,  two  com- 
fortables or  a  feather  bed,  three  or  four  linen  sheets,  six  towels, 
and  some  old  linen.  In  case  of  need,  these  articles  may  be 
procured  in  the  establishment.  Patients  applying  to  the  Doctor 
by  letter,  ooght  to  be  very  particular  in  their  statements,  men- 
tioning their  age,  constitution,  earlier  diseases,  former  treatment, 
occupation,  way  of  living,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that  may 
contribute  to  elucidate  their  case.  A  certificate  from  their  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  will  be  most  agreeable. 

Terms. — For  treatment  and  board,  $10  per  week.  (To  pa- 
tients occupying  some  of  the  smaller  rooms,  or  one  room  with 
another  patient,  an  allowance  will  be  made.)  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen accompanying  patients,  and  rooming  with  them,  $5  per 
week  ;  if  occupying  rooms  by  themselves,  full  price.  Children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  servants,  not  receiving  treatment, 
§3  per  week.  For  the  first  consultation  or  examination,  whether 
the  patient  enter  the  establishment  or  not,  $5.  (No  charge  to 
the  indigent  for  consultation  and  advice. — Charles  Munde, 
M.D.  It. 

Lehigh  Mountain  Springs  Hydropathic  Institute, 
located  as  above,  near  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Terms — including  attendance  and  board,  $7  per  week,  for 
persons  provided  with  the  necessary  articles,  viz.  : — two  large 
blankets,  two  to  three  comforters,  a  coarse  linen  sheet,  six 
towels,   and  some  linen  for  bandages,  and  a  syringe. 

Communication  from  New  York  by  Somerville  Rail-Road 
and  Easton  Stage  at  9  o'clock,  A  M.  From  Philadelphia  by 
Bethlehem  Staze  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M  ,  and  Norristown  Rail  Road 
and  Eraans  Stage  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or 
Saturday.  It- 

The  Orange  Mountain  Water-Cure — situated  at  South 
Orange,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  Persons  coming  to  the  establishment 
from  New  York  leave  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  street  at  8  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  3£  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  winter,  and  4  P.  M  ,  in  sum- 
mer. The  time  occupied  in  reaching  South  Orange  from  New 
York  is  about  one  hour.  Visitors  can  come  from  and  return  to 
the  city  several  times  during  the  day.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Weder, 
late  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  Physician  of  the  Institution. 
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"  The  best  Magazine  in  the  "World." — Washington  Reporter. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE 

dt)f  jtatei*,  kmnf  unit  M 

Published  on  the  first  of  each  month.   Vols.  1  and  2  now  ready :  bound  in  fine  cloth,  $1   25  ;  in  paper,  $1. 

Neav-York,  March  1,  1851. 
On  completing  the  second  volume  of  the  International  Magazine,  the  publishers  appeal  to  its  pages  with  confidence  for 
a  confirmation  of  all  the  promises  that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  its  character.  They  believe  the  verdict  of  the 
American  journals  has  been  unanimous  upon  the  point  that  the  International  has  been  the  best  journal  of  literary 
intelligence  in  the  world,  keeping  its  readers  constantly  advised  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  the  other  European  nations,  and  our  own  country.  As  a  journal  of  the  fine  arts,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
editor  to  render  it  in  all  respects  just,  and  as  particular  as  the  space  allotted  to  this  department  will  allow.  And  its 
reproductions  of  the  best  contemporary  foreign  literature  bear  the  names  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Mazzini,  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Barry  Cornwall,  Alfred  Tennyson,  R.  M.  Milnes,  Charles  Mackay,  Mrs.  Browning,  Miss  Mitford, 
Miss  Martineau,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  ;  its  original  translations,  the  names  of  several  of  the  leading  authors  of  the 
Continent ;  and  its  anonymous  selections,  the  titles  of  the  great  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Journals,  as  well  as  of  many 
of  the  most  important  new  books  in  all  departments  of  literature.  But  the  International  is  not  merely  a  compilation  ; 
it  has  embraced  in  the  two  volumes  already  issued,  original  papers,  by  Bishop  Spencer,  of  Jamaica  ;  Henry  Austen 
Layard,  LL.  D.,  the  most  illustrious  of  living  travelers  and  antiquaries;  G.  P.  R.  James,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Bayard 
Taylor,  A.  0.  Hall,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Parke  (fodwin,  William  C.  Richards,  John  E.  Warren, 
Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  Mary  E.  Hewitt,  Alice  Carey,  and  other  authors  of  eminence,  whose  compositions  have  entitled 
it  to  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  original  literary  periodicals.  Besides  the  writers  hitherto  engaged  for  the  International, 
many  of  distinguished  reputation 'are  pledged  to  contribute  to  its  pages  hereafter;  and  the  publishers  have  taken 
measures  for  securing  at  the  earliest  possible  day  the  chief  productions  of  the  European  press,  so  that  to  American 
readers  the  entire  Magazine  will  be  as  new  and  fresh  as  if  it  were  all  composed  expressly  for  their  pleasure. 

The  style  of  illustration,  which  has  thus  far  been  so  much  approved  by  the  readers  of  the  International,  will  be 
continued,  and  among  the  attractions  of  future  numbers  will  be  admirable  portraits  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant, 
Halleck,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Ticknor,  Emerson,  Francis,  Hawthorne,  Willis,  Kennedy,  Mitchell,  Mayo,  Melville, 
Whipple,  Taylor,  Dewey,  Stoddard,  and  other  authors,  accompanied,  as  frequently  as  may  be,  with  views  of  their 
residences,  and  sketches  of  their  literary  and  personal  character. 

In  the  March  number  is  introduced  the  department  of  the  Historical  Review  of  the  Month — after  the  example  of 
the  Gentlemen's,  the  oldest  magazine  in  the  world.  It  is  intended  hereafter  to  continue  this  feature,  and  present  a 
carefully  prepared  and  succinct  summary  of  the  history  of  the  world  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge  during  the  month  ; 
devoting  to  it  such  attention  that  our  pages  shall  always  be  deserving  of  consultation  as  an  authority  in  regard  to 
contemporary  events. 

Indeed,  every  means  possible  will  be  used  to  render  the  International  Magazine  to  every  description  of  persons 
the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  entertaining  miscellany  in  the  English  language. 

Terms — Twenty-five  cents  a  number  ;  $3  a  year.  The  work  can  be  obtained  of  Booksellers,  Periodical  Agents,  and  the  Publishers.  Each  number 
will  contain  144  pages  ;  the  three  volumes  issued  within  the  year,  nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  the  choicest  current  Periodical  Literature.  Pictorial  Illus- 
trations of  a  very  superior  class  will  be  given  in  each  number,  with  carefully  prepared  Plates  of  the  London,  Paris,  and  New-York  Fashions. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  furnished  canvassers  without  charge  ;  and  the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  given  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  and  Postmasters. 

The  numbers  from  the  commencement  {August)  can  be  furnished :  the  first  and  second  volumes,  containing  four  numbers  each,  bound  in  paper,  each  $1 — 
neatly  bound  in  muslin,  $1  25.     Muslin  covers  for  either  volume  can  be  furnished  when  ordered. 

Clubs. — Two  copies,  $5;  one  subscription  for  two  years,  $5  ;  five  copies,  $10;  ten  copies,  $20,  and  one  copy  sent  to  the  person  remitting  the  money. 

OPINIONS   FROM   THE   PUBLIC  JOURNALS. 


From  the  "Southern  Literary  Gazette." 

The  International  is  the  best  American  periodical  now  published.  It  is  an  invaluable 
miscellany  of  original  and  selected  matter,  and  cheap,  almost  without  a  parallel.  We  commend 
it  to  our  readers,  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  will  find  it  all  that  we  have  said,  now  and 
heretofore. 

From  the  "  Home  Journal." 

The  "International  Magazine"  is  the  very  mirror  of  the  intellectual  world,  from  which  a 
more  adequate  notion  may  be  derived  of  what  is  being  done  in  literature  and  art,  in  all  nations  ; 
and  in  tales,  biographies,  histories,  etc.,  it  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  of  the  monthlies  devoted 
exclusively  to  such  compositions. 

From,  the  "  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser." 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses  has  always  been  the  object  of  philanthropic 

men,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  more  likely  to  assist  in  this  great  work  than  the  "  International 

Magazine."     Here  we  are  treated  to  the  best  thoughts  the  ablest  minds  can  produce. 

From  Vie  "  Christian  Inquirer." 

A  most  rich  and  interesting  Magazine.    It  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  but  is  ably  edited. 

&9- — ■ . 


From  the  JVew  York  "  Ezpress." 

The  high  expectations  raised  by  the  first  numbers  of  this  best  of  the  Magazines,  have  been 
fully  realized  by  the  enterprising  publishers.  If  there  were  ever  a  doubt  of  the  success  of  a  work, 
planned  so  liberally,  and  cirriert  on  with  so  much  talent,  such  doubt  can  exist  no  longer.  The 
"  International"  is  firmly  based  upon  that  sure  foundation,  the  public  favor,  which  has  been 
awarded  it  on  its  merits.  The  press  and  a  rapidly  increasing  subscription  list  fully  evince  this 
fact,  and  demonstrate  that  bright  promise  has  already  ripened  into  perfect  performance. 

Though  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  institute  invidious  comparisons,  we  know  of  no 
magazine  throughout  the  country  with  which  we  have,  on  tbe  whole,  been  so  well  entertained 
as  with  that  of  Messrs  Stringer  &  Townsend.  The  popularity  of  this  magazine  is  becoming  very- 
extensive,  and  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  found  in  the  house  of  every 
member  of  this  community. — Erie  (Pa.)  Chronicle. 

STRINGER  <fc  TOWNSEND, 

222  Broadway,   New  York. 
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WATER. 

Water,  wherever  we  see  it,  is  full  of  use,  and 
beauty,  and  glory.  From  the  dew  that  distils  upon 
the  rose-leaf,  to  the  ocean  that  heaves  its  vast  tides 
around  the  world,  it  is  a  perpetual  wonder  and 
delight.  In  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Water 
makes  the  beauty  of  our  silvery  clouds  and  golden 
sunsets ;  it  spans  the  heavens  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow  ;  it  dances  to  the  earth  in  April  showers ; 
it  murmurs  in  brooks,  and  thunders  in  cataracts : 
it  waters  the  earth  in  rivers,  cures  our  diseases,  and 
bears  our  ships  on  the  rolling  seas. — Xewspaper 
paragraph. 


If  there  be  any  one  portion  of  the  human 
frame,  upon  the  healthy  condition  and  due 
performance  of  its  function  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  individual  may  be  said  in 
a  great  degree  to  depend,  it  is  upon  that  por- 
tion which  is  lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the 
chest ;  if  pure  blood  do  not  flow  freely 
through  the  arteries,  bodily  ailments  and 
mental  inaptitude  must  be  the  result.  We 
cannot  have  pure  blood  unless  we  have  pure 
air  around  us;  and  the  air  must  not  be 
merely  pure,  but  there  must  be  plenty  of  it. 
The  atmosphere,  that  great  ocean  which  sur- 
rounds and  covers  the  earth  to  the  height 
of  45  miles,  filling  its  deepcaost  valleys  and 
overflowing  its  highest  mountains,  is  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  motion,  by  its  winds,  currents, 
and  storms  churning  and  agitating  all  its 
parts,  blending  their  differences  together  for 
good,  and  producing  as  the  result  a  whole- 
some and  invigorating  atmosphere  around 
us.  And  for  what  is  it  placed  around  us  ? 
In  summer  its  evaporating  influence  is  pleasing  on 
our  skin,  producing  coolness  and  tone ;  in  winter 
it  may  be  made  the  safest  and  most  agreeable  mode 
of  communicating  warmth.  By  its  accumulation 
and  weight  we  are  kept  in  our  position  on  the 
earth,  and  stability  is  communicated  to  everything 
around  us.  By  it  our  ships  are  wafted  frem  farthest 
India  to  the  pole ;  commerce  is  developed ;  "  many 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased."  By 
its  medium  "  the  sweet  music  of  sound "  is  pro- 
duced ;  by  it  we  hold  converse  sweet,  we  are  led 
away  willing  captives  to  the  oratory  of  a  Henry 
or  a  Burke,  or  ravished  by  the  tones  of  a  Hallelu- 
jah from  Handel  and  a  Warbling  from  Lind. 

To  the  air  which  surrounds  us  are  we  indebted 
for  all  this ;  nor  does  our  relation  with  it  cease 
here  :  by  it  are  we  connected  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion with  the  humblest  lichen  that  grows  upon  the 
bare  rock,  or  the  lofty  baobals  and  cedars  that  kiss 
the  heavens.  We  vitiate  the  air,  they  restore  it 
to  its  purity ;  they  can  well  live  without  us,  we 
cannot  exist  without  tbem. 


This  air  must  not  merely  surround  us,  it  must 
enter  into  our  body :  it  must  be  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  our  blood,  and  communicate 
to  it  a  new  increment  of  vitality.  This  function 
of  aerating  the  blood  has  to  be  performed  so  long 
as  we  live,  and  the  full  and  healthy  performance 
of  it  is  the  measure  of  our  physical  enjoyment  of 
life.     This  function  is  called  respiration. 

It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts — the  drawing  in 
of  the  air,  which  is  called  inspiration,  and  the  es- 
cape of  an  equal  volume  of  air,  which  is  termed 
expiration.  In  inspiration  the  air  is  drawn  through 
the  mouth  and  windpipe  into  the  lungs  ;  these  are 
placed  in  man  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  are  two 
in  number,  and  he  upon  each  side,  immediately 
under  the  ribs:  they  are  protected  from  touching 
these,  or  the  heart,  which  lies  between  them,  by 
the  lining  membrane,  the  pleura,  which  invests 
them  closely,  and  is  then  reflected  over  the  head 
of  the  inner  cavity  of  the  chest,  thus  allowing 
freedom  of  motion  in  the  parts,  without  friction  or 
irritation.     When  disease  attacks  the  pleura,  as  in 
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pleurisy,  the  two  smooth  surfaces  which  usually 
glide  over  each  other  become  glued  together,  and 
the  motions  of  the  lung  in  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion are  impeded  or  prevented.  Each  lung  is  a 
mass  of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  are  scattered  num- 
berless minute  air  cells  ;  these  cells  are  the  termi- 
nation of  a  small  bronchial  tube,  which  itself  is  an 
offset  perhaps  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  subdivision  of 
the  main  bronchial  tube,  one  of  which  emerges  out 
of  the  root  of  each  lung  behind  the  heart;  they 
unite  together  and  pass  upwards,  forming  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  where  it  enters  the  mouth,  the  larynx  is 
placed.  Every  bronchial  tube,  as  it  subdivides,  is 
accompanied  by  an  artery  and  vein.  These  air 
cells,  or  vesicles,  are  very  small,  being  not  more 
than  from  to  1-119  to  1-69  of  an  inch.;  they  dilate  to 
receive  the  fresh  air  in  every  inspiration.  The 
network  of  blood-vessels  spread  over  the  walls  of 
the  vesicles  is  very  minute,  and  it  is  in  these 
almost  imperceptible  capillary  vessels  that  the 
great  change  produced  by  the  air  upon  the  blood 
takes  place. 

This  change  is  neither  small  nor  unimportant. 
To  the  eye  the  change  consists  in  the  alteration  of 
the  color  of  the  blood,  from  the  dark  purple  of  the 
venous  fluid  to  the  rich  crimson  of  the  arterial. 
This  alteration  is  but  the  index  of  a  series  of 
changes  far  more  important,  which  occur  in  its 
chemical  constitution.  Each  inspiration  the  air  is 
carried  down  to  the  remote  cells;  streams  through 
its  pores  into  the  blood-vessels,  which  we  described 
as  coating  them ;  the  air  itself  does  not  pass  into 
the  blood,  it  only  acts  upon  the  surface,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the 
capillaries  to  increase  that  surface  extent ;  the  lat- 
ter becoming  thus  so  enormously  great  as  to  ex- 
ceed calculation.  In  this  way  an  instantaneous 
effect  is  produced  upon  the  blood,  and  in  less  than 
three  seconds  is  accomplished  what  would  other- 
wise require  many  hours  to  do,  and  that  not  so 
well. 

There  is  an  alteration  in  the  air  inhaled  as  well 
as  in  the  blood.  The  oxygen  has  been  almost 
completely  removed,  and  its  place  has  been  sup- 
plied by  carbonic  acid.  This  latter  has  streamed 
into  the  lungs  out  of  the  purple  veins  at  the  same 
time  when  the  oxygen  was  passing  into  the  arte- 
ries, and  thus  for  as  much  oxygen  as  passed  into 
the  artery  an  equal  amount  of  carbonic  acid  passed 
out  of  the  vein.  The  blood  in  veins  always  con- 
tains carbonic  acid,  for  it  escapes  from  the  vessel 
in  which  blood  is  received  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  blood-letting.  The  object  of  inspiration, 
then,  is  to  supply  oxygen,  and  of  expiration  to  get 
rid  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs.  The  purple 
color  of  the  venous  blood  is  due  to  this  acid;  it 
is  always  present  in  it ;  and  the  bright  color  of  ar- 
terial blood  is  due  to  its  containing  so  much 
oxygen. 

The  carbonic  acid  which  is  thus  thrown  off  from 
the  blood  at  each  expiration,  is  a  part  of  the  total 
quantity  of  the  same  gas  given  off  by  the  system 
at  large ;  the  secretions  and  egesta  of  the  body 
contain  a  large  quantity,  and  it  is  constantly  ex- 
haled by  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  during  sleep,  and 
when  fasting,  the  quantity  is  least;  and  after  a 
meal,  and  during  exercise,  it  is  the  greatest.  It  is 
composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen.     The  carbon  is 


derived  from  the  food  we  take  to  support  its,  and 
the  oxygen  from  the  air  through  the  artery,  in  the 
manner  indicated.  The  end  of  breathing  is  to  free 
its  from  the  excess  of  carbon,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  carrying  oxygen  through  the  arteries. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  the 
changes  produced  by  respiration  are  the  following : 
— The  arterial  blood,  which  is  driven  from  the 
heart  to  the  system  at  large,  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  also  a  small  amount  of 
carbonic  acid ;  as  it  commences  to  pass  into  the 
veins,  through  the  capillaries,  it  loses  a  part  of  its 
oxygen,  acquires  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
o  ~  carbonic  acid,  and  it  returns  to  the  heart  in  the 
state  of  venous  blood,  its  color  having  been  dark- 
ened by  the  loss  of  its  oxygen  and  the  gain  of  the 
acid.  In  the  lungs,  where  it  is  then  transmitted, 
it  undergoes,  by  atmospheric  exposure,  the  oppo- 
site change  to  what  it  did  in  the  capillaries,  a  large 
part  of  its  carbonic  acid  and  water  being  removed, 
and  the  addition  made  to  its  oxygen,  by  which  its 
arterial  hue  and  character  are  thus  restored. 

A  healthy  person  breathes  on  an  average  sixteen 
times  a  minute,  or  23,040  times  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  twenty  cubic  inches  is  the  quantity  of  air 
a  healthy  man  of  fair  dimensions  inhales,  which, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  above  rate, 
amounts  to  268c  cubic  feet.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  thrown  off  in. the  same  period  has 
amounted  to  nearly  18,000  cubic  inches,  and  this 
amount  represents  5i  lbs.  of  carbon  thrown  off 
from  the  system.  This  quantity  of  carbon  has  to 
be  thrown  off  daily ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  accom- 
plished, ill  health  sooner  or  later  will  result.  The 
capacity  of  the  lung  enlarges,  other  things  being 
the  same,  with  the  height  of  the  man  ;  thus,  it  may 
be  generally  stated,  that  for  every  additional  inch 
of  height,  there  is  an  increased  capacity  of  eight 
cubic  inches  of  air.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  exhaled  amounts  to  4  per  cent,  on  the 
whole,  and  renders  the  remainder  so  vitiated  as  to 
be  totally  unfit  for  a  second  respiration,  and  when 
escaping,  as  it  does,  into  an  apartment,  it  renders 
a  very  large  quantity  of  air  impure  ;  hence  the 
double  necessity  for  so  large  a  supply  of  air  about 
us,  and  also  of  ventilation,  to  remove  the  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  to  bring  round  in  large  quantity 
a  supply  of  air  as  free  as  possible  from  carbonic 
acid. 

It  is  not  our  object,  however,  now,  to  show  the 
necessity  for  air,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is ;  but 
rather  the  necessity  for  exercise  to  blow  off,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  used,  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  carbon  from  our  system.  The  lungs 
are  passive  instruments  ;  they  have  to  be  dilated, 
exactly  as  the  bellows'  handle  must  be  raised,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  are  fully  and  frequently 
dilated  will  the  carbonic  acid  be  more  readily  re- 
moved. It  is  by  the  muscles  of  the  chest  the  action 
must  be  accomplished,  and  many  of  these  muscles, 
which  we  showed  as  engaged  in  moving  the  shoul- 
ders and  arm,  act  also  as  dilators  of  the  chest. 
"When  we  fix  the  arms  by  our  side,  we  can  draw 
a  fuller  breath,  because  the  pectoral  muscles  are 
disposed  to  better  advantage,  have  their  fixed 
points  on  the  arm  near  the  shoulder,  and  their 
)  movable  ends  being  at  the  ribs,  they  contract  and 
drag  these  bones  forward,  upward,  and  out- 
ward, and  thus  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 


within.    The  lungs  immediately  enlarge  to  fill  the 
space  provided,  and  the  air  rushes  in  and  fills  the 
cells,  and  thus  the  blood  is  aerated.     Now,  it  is  a 
muscular  effort  to  dilate  the  chest,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  muscles  are  developed  and  vigorous,  the 
greater  the  dilatation  will  be.     If  the  muscular 
tissue  be  weak,  pale,  and  flabby,  from  want  of  ex- 
ertion, it  has  not  the  power  to  raise  the  ribs  freely, 
and  the  act  of  respiration  is  badly  accomplished  ; 
the  individual  does,  no  doubt,  breathe,  but  not  as 
breathing  should  be  done,  and  although  the  ill 
effect  be  not  immediate,  it  is  remote.     The  clerk 
who  stands  all  day  at  a  desk,  with  his  arms  resting 
on  it,  never  breathes  fully  in  that  condition  :  how 
much  of  his  days  and  years  are  spent  in  breathing 
imperfectly !     He  who  'sits  at  his  desk,  injures  his 
health  still  more  ;  for  by  the  stooping  of  his  body 
he  necessarily  narrows  the  capacity  of  his  chest :  in 
both  cases  there  is  added  to  the  fact  of  respiration 
not  being  fully  performed,  this  result — that  the 
muscles,  not  being  called  into  play,  become  atro- 
phied, which  itself  prevents  full  dilatation,  and  it 
acts  in  a  circle  ;  then,  if  we  recollect  that  the  in- 
dividual is  undergoing  no   exertion,  and  is  in  a 
limited  space,   filled   with    confined,  and,    there- 
fore, bad  air,  can  it  be  wondered  that  he  is  pale, 
unwilling,  because  unable,  to  take  exertion,  witli 
a   feeble   body  and   an   irritable  mind — that   he 
should  fall  a  victim  to  premature  old  age,  or  bend 
beneath  the  scourge  of  the   country — deposit   of 
tubercle  in  the  lung  ?     He  has  died  before  Provi- 
dence called  him — he  has  anticipated  his  death, 
The  woman  who  encases  her  chest  in  the  armor  of 
whalebone  and  steel,  does  a  similarly  wicked  act, 
and  doing  that  which  the  law  of  nature  declares 
will  result  in  death,  truly  commits  suicide. 

Exercise — development  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  shoulders,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
articles — is  the  great  means  for  aerating  the  blood. 
Gradual  development  of  these  muscles,  as  by  dumb- 
bells, boxing  with  gloves,  swinging  on  bars,  and 
the  cautious  use  of  the  dynamometer,  are  the  most 
appropriate  exercises.  The  cold  bath,  and  washing 
the  chest  with  cold  water,  are  valuable  aids ;  and 
friction  with  the  rough  towel,  hair  gloves,  or  the 
flesh-brush,  are  means  which  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
glected by  the  sedentary  man. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Carlyle,  in  his  essay  on  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson, 
takes  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  fatali- 
ty that  attends  the  efforts  of  those  who  write  bi- 
ographies. He  declares,  and  with  truth,  that  we 
do  not  get  at  the  lives  of  men,  because  those  who 
write  them  aim  at  something  great,  something  daz- 
zling— that  will  attract  great  attention,  and  leave 
a  marked  impression  on  the  reader,  that  about  the 
hero  of  the  tale  there  was  something  uncommon. 
The  little  events  of  his  life  were  passed  by,  as  of 
no  consequence,  when  they  were  in  fact  the  things 
by  which  the  man  should  be — and  only  could  be 
truly  judged. 

In  noticing  my  life — and  the  events  in  it  which 
have  given  it  marked  character — I  am  satisfied 
that  the  inconsiderable  things  are  those  which 
have  all  along  decided  my  fate.  They  have  plowed 
the   furrows  of  my  path,  and  heaved  it  broad 
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enough  for  me  to  walk  on.  And  it  is  so  -with  all 
men.  The  difficulty  with  most  is,  that  they  do  not 
chronicle  the  little  affairs  of  life.  They  let  them 
perish,  I  never  could.  The  rustling  of  a  leaf  made 
an  impression  on  me.  The  utterance  of  a  kind 
■word,  the  very  intonations  in  'which  I  "was  ad- 
dressed, the  manner  in  -which  persons  approached 
me,  the  attitude  they  assumed,  their  walk — their 
clothing,  equipage,  general  personelle — bound  me 
to  them,  or  disgusted  me. 

On  the  closing  of  my  term,  as  I  have  said, 
my  old  master  and  I  parted.  I  was  the  child  of 
his  adoption,  and  he  felt  for  me  like  a  father  for 
a  child.  He  saw  that  he  had  lost  his  hold  on  me, 
and  it  cut  him  to  the  quick,  but  it  was  no  fault  of 
mine.  He  had  made  an  issue — I  met  it  respect- 
fuilv  but  firmly.  He  had  no  right  to  make  it. 
Knowing  my  peculiarity  of  temperament,  that  I 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  his  favorite,  that  the 
scholars  looked  on  me  with  some  degree  of  jealousy, 
and  expected  me  to  betray  them,  aud  be  the  old 
man's  fag,  he  had  no  right  to  say  one  word  to  me 
about  giving  information.  Had  he  been  anything 
but  a  simple  minded  minister,  brought  up  in  seclu- 
sion, he  never  would  have  done  as  he  did.  The 
deed  was  done,  and  he  could  not,  neither  could  I, 
recall  it.  I  did  not  take  my  confidence  from  him. 
It  perished  by  his  act ;  and  I  could  as  well  recall 
the  dead  to  life  by  a  word,  as  to  say  to  my  faith 
in  him,  "  Come  back !"  Faith  in  God  or  man  with 
me  is  not  the  result  of  effort.  It  is  spontaneous. 
It  swells  in  my  heart  by  a  law  over  and  above  that 
which  guides  the  will.  It  is  instinctive.  I  make 
bold  to  say  it — I  honor  God  instinctively.  I  have 
never  seen  the  day  that  I  did  not  His  character, 
his  laws,  his  works,  his  love,  all  challenge  and  se- 
cure my  faith,  intuitively.  So  with  my  faith  in 
human  beings.  It  comes  from  the  depths  of  my 
inner  man,  and  goes  forth  where  it  can  find  a 
home.  Some  men,  I  would  put  my  fortune  into 
their  hands,  if  needful,  had  I  one,  assured  that 
they  would  not  cheat  me  out  of  a  cent  I  would 
commit  my  character  to  their  keeping,  certain  that 
they  would  stand  by  it  to  the  very  last  breath  ; 
whilst  to  others,  standing  fair  in  the  world's  eye,  I 
would  not  risk  a  shilling  loan,  unless  I  meant  to 
lose  it 

Some  women — I  am  utterly  averse  to  them — no- 
thing could  make  me  intimate  with  them  in  social 
intercourse.  I  read  them  as  I  do  a  book  or  as  I 
do  their  letters  when  put  on  my  head.  I  do  not 
hate  them.  Hate  is  dead  in  me  long  since,  but  in- 
disposition to  mingle  with  them  is  constitutional. 
Of  course  a  universal  favorite  in  school  I  could  not 
be,  but  anything  which  looked  like  peaching, 
could  be  avoided,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
avoid  it.  Lie  I  would  not ;  take  a  whipping  I  could, 
and  did.  If  an  hundred  years  go  over  me  before 
death  calls  me  away,  I  do  not  believe  the  looks  of 
that  little  girl  will  be  forgotten.  She  was  an  or- 
phan girL  poor,  cha n'ty-stricken,  and  that's  a  kind 
of  stroke  that  falls  heavily  on  children  for  the 
most  part  in  "our  day."  But  she  was  a  Genius, 
not  of  the  kind  or  class  to  which  I  belonged,  but 
the  real  kind.  The  very  audacity  she  displayed 
in  tripping  up  the  old  gentleman,  showed  that  she 
was  no  "  common  body."  I  would  have  been  cut 
into  mince-meat  before  I  would  have  looked  in 
that  old  man's  face,  and  said, 


\       "Susan  H did  it,  sir !" 

Neither  then,  nor  since,  have  I  regretted  that 
.   decision  which  kept  me  from  telling  of  her.     To 
this  day,  no  mortal  has  ever  heard  me  tell  who 
gave  "  the  master'  his  fall. 

"A  new  master!  a  new  master!"  was  the  cry 
just  a  fortnight  from  the  time  the  vacation  com- 
menced.    He    was  a  small  dapper-looking  little 
;  fellow,    and   proved   himself   a   gentleman.      He 
\  taught  us  but  a  little  while,  sickened,  and  died. 
Again,  a  new  master !     He  taught  but  one  term, 
did  not  like  it,  and  "  quit."     The  fourth  came  on, 
and  proved  no  gjeat  genius,  but  he  was  destined 
;  to  produce  on  me,  in  one  direction,  a  lasting  im- 
;  pression. 

From  my  earliest  attempts  to  talk,  I  was  trou- 
bled with  an  inability  correctly  to  enunciate  the 
letter  S.  In  spite  of  me  it  would  come  out  like  H. 
The  old  women  declared  me  tongue-tied.  So  I  had 
to  submit  to  have  it  cut.  It  effected  nothing  how- 
ever. Whenever  I  stood  up  to  recite  with  the 
multiplication  table,  I  always  said,  "Hix  time 
heven  ith  forty  two  !"  So  that  at  last  the  boys  a 
size  or  two  above  me,  used  to  call  me  "  Hix  time 
Heven."  It  came  to  be  my  nick-name.  It  morti- 
fied me ;  and  I  often  wished  myself  dead.  My 
father  had  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  with  me, 
but  uselessly.  I  have  sat  hours  to  have  a  silver 
spoon  put  under  my  tongue,  and  on  my  tongue,  to 
see  if  it  could  not  be  curled  into  some  shape  to 
give  power  to  enunciate  S  plainly ;  but  it  woidd 
come  forth  H  Under  all  my  father's  trials,  I  suc- 
ceeded about  as  well  as  a  boy  would  with  his 
mouth  stuffed  full  of  new  bread,  butter,  and  honey, 
in  saying  yes  ma'am  !  to  his  mother. 

My  new  master  bore  well  with  me.  He  made 
various  attempts  to  enable  me  to  say  S,  but  it  was 
not  in  my  alphabet  One  day  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  be  cross.  He  had  the  preceding  night  at- 
tended a  party,  and  was  outrivalled  in  his  atten- 
tions to  a  lady,  and  he  showed  it  He  looked 
blue  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  My  hour 
came  to  recite  in  Greek,  and  I  was  doing  as 
well  as  I  knew  how  to  do,  when  suddenly  he 
jumped  from  his  chair,  and  gruffing  out,  'Til 
see  if  I  can't  teach  you  to  say  S,"  caught  me 
from  behind  by  the  tips  of  my  ears,  raised  me 
clearly  from    the  floor,  and   shouted,  "  Say  S,  or 

111 !"     I  felt  something  go  off  like  a  pistol  in 

my  head,  and  my  tongue  was  loose.     "S!  S!  S!" 
cried  I.     He  let  me  down.     The  boys  shouted, 
the  girls  laughed,  little  Houri  spatted  her  hands ; 
and  I — evervthing  was  new  to  me.     I  saw  noth- 
ing but  the  door.     I  thought  only  of  my  father. 
I  caught    my  hat  from  its  nail,  and  before  the 
master  could  stop  me,  was  in  the  street,  and  on 
niv  wav  to  my  father's  store.     The  door  was  open. 
I  leaped  into  my  father's  arms,  and  yelled,  I  be- 
i  lieve,  "S!  S!  father!  S!  S!  S!"  I  was  well  nigh 
:  delirious  with  excitement     I  was/Vee.    Xo  longer 
would  I  have  to  be   called  "Hix  time  Heven.'' 
The  boy  that  did  it  I  would  wh  ip  him  if  I  had  to 
wait  twenty  years  for  it     Now  I  could  go  on  to 
:  the  stage  and  speak  pieces.     Xow  I  could  read  to 
{  my  angelic  mother.     ZSow  Houri  would  not  have 
to  laugh  at  me  when  we  were   alone,  and  cry  for 
me  when  the  boys  and  "  big  girls"  twitted  her 
;  about   loving    me.     0 !  I   danced,    capered,    and 
\  stuffed  my  pockets  full  of  candy.     The  sky  was 


blue  to  me,  the  earth  was  clad  in  green  to  me  as  to 
other  people.  My  excellent,  dignified,  large- 
headed  father  was  not  less  excited  than  was  I.  At 
noon  I  went  to  the  master  and  thanked  him  for 
pulling  my  ears ;  the  first  time 

"  Since  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span," 

that  a  school-master  received  a  scholar's  thanks  for 
pulling  his  ears. 

What  a  God-send  that  ear-pulling  was  to  me  I 
It  took  away  my  shame.  It  broke  my  shackles. 
It  developed  me.  To  have  carried  that  defect  on, 
on,  on,  through  childhood  into  youth,  from  youth 
to  manhood,  thence  into  busy  life,  with  all  its  com- 
petitions, rivalries,  jealousies,  bickerings,  unfair- 
nesses— to  be  compelled  to  meet  all,  overcome  all, 
sweep  them  out  of  my  path, 

"As  chaff  of  summer  threshing-floor  before  the  wind," 

whilst  cursed  with  impotency  of  speech,  would 
have  been  worse  than  death.  I  could  have  en- 
dured the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  an  arm  ;  would  have 
borrowed  no  trouble  about  a  club-foot;  but  to 
have  imperfect  power  of  speech,  it  was  excessively 
mortifying.  I  had  even  then  an  inkling  that 
speech  was  to  be  capital  to  me,  that  in  my  tongue 
my  strength  ought  to  show  itself;  and  to  be  impo- 
tent in  its  use,  to  have  it  clipped  like  the  shot  wing 
of  a  wild  goose,  was  horrible.  To  be  lifted  out  of 
all  this  by  the  ears  .'  Was  it  not  funny?  I  have 
asked  many  medical  men  to  give  me  the  cause  of 
the  impediment  It  was  not  cured  by  fear,  for  I 
never  have  been  afraid  of  anything  -man  could  do 
to  me.  My  mother  congratulated  me,  my  brother 
crowed,  my  dog  barked  to  show  his  good  will,  and 
my  old  grey-haired  wood-chuck  came  out  of  his 
hole  at  my  whistle  and  looked  more  intelligent 
than  usuaL 

CHAFTER     V. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal — may  their  shadows 
never  be  less  !— will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I 
am  not  attempting  to  play  the  cold  speculatist 
merely  I  am  not  writing  for  their  medical  bene- 
fit only.  I  am  not  expending  ink  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  old  and  serious.  I  am  aiming  to  make 
the  children  read  the  Journal.  With  its  25,000 
subscribers,  the  W.  C.  J.  must  come  before  a  great 
many  children.  For  one,  I  would  lead  the  young 
to  know  how  to  avoid  disease,  as  well  as  to  teach 
the  older  how  to  cure  it.  So,  old  fault-finder,  do 
not  sneer  at  my  simplicity,  nor  growl  at  my  want 
of  interest  for  you.  Take  your  daughter,  a  little 
les3  than  a  dozen  years  old,  bright,  blossoming,  and 
beautiful,  and  give  her  the  Water  Cure  Journal  to 
read,  and  see  if  she  does  not  read  my  story.  If  she 
does,  she  will  be  a  better  girl  for  it,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm  ;  and  you  ought  to  thank  me  for  turning 
away  from  "  wounds,  bruises,  and  putrifying 
sores,"  to  talk  to  her  awhile,  about 

"  Flowers,  daisies,  and  hare-be!!s, 
Dnckson  the  lake, 
And  bright  sunshine." 

Do  not  borrow  trouble.  I  will  weave  in  serious 
and  earnest  thought  enough  even  for  you,  so  that 
if  you  read  what  I  say,  you  will  carry  a  leaden 
weight  in  your  bosom 

"  In  the  shape  of  a  huge  curte," 

if  you  do  not  train  that  daughter  or  son  of  yours 
to  a  life  of  out-of-door  activity.      Will  you  let  me 
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go  on  now,  or  shall  I  have  to  show  you  that  my 
power  is  in  my  tongue  /  Go  on !  you  say — very 
well:  we  are  agreed. 

My  father,  as  you  will  understand,  was  in  feeble 
health.  From  his  youth  he  had  had  a  fever  sore. 
At  periods  it  had  made  him  go  on  crutches,  yet 
he  had  never  given  up  practice,  nor  failed  to  go 
"to  the  wars."  Latterly,  he  had  faltered  in  his 
physical  energy  more  than  usual,  and  there  were 
more  than  usually  unpleasant  symptoms  in  his 
case.  His  ulcer  had  healed,  and  he  began  to  fear 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  He  sold  out  his  store  and 
purchased  a  farm,  and  took  to  amateur  farming, 
and  he  succeeded.  The  farm  he  bought  was  what 
in  our  State  is  called  a  "  State's  Hundred."  It 
consisted  of  an  hundred  acres,  be  the  same  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  original  survey  of  lands  by 
the  State,  and  was  owned  by  the  State.  It  had 
laid  from  time  immemorial  "  to  common"  and  was 
covered  by  small  shrub  oaks,  white  pine,  and 
penny-royal.  On  the  whole  hundred  acres  there 
was  not  as  much  grass  as  woidd  keep  a  cow  'tween 
sun  and  sun.  Nobody  would  buy  it.  It  was  not 
worth  six  cents  an  acre — so  everybody  said.  My 
father  bought  it,  and  was 

"  Chronicled  a  fool." 

His  neighbors  said  he  was  crazy.  His  best  friends 
remonstrated  with  him  after  it  was  too  late — as 
friends  usually  do.  They  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  it  ? 

"Make  a  farm  of  it!"  said  he. 

"Make  a  farm  of  it!  Why,  Doctor,  you  have 
always  passed  for  a  man  of  sense,  and  we  all  know 
and  trust  you  in  the  line  of  your  profession,  but 
you  do  know  nothing  about  farming,  or  you  would 
have  never  given  eleven  hundred  dollars  for  this 
penny-royal  farm,  with  not  a  stick  of  timber  on  it. 
How  in  heaven's  name  are  you  going  to  fenee  it  ?" 

"That's  my  secret !  You  shall  all  know  in  due 
time.  As  for  my  being  a  fool,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  farm  it — '  I'll  give  you  a  touch  pf  my 
quality'  before  the  year  is  out — see  if  I  do  not." 

He  bought  in  one  of  the  low  swamps  that 
bounded  the  northern  part  of  the  town  in  which 
he  lived,  ten  acres  of  cedar  timber,  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  getting  the  timber  off  in  five  years.  The 
winter  after  he  bought  the  land,  he  fenced  it  out- 
side and  somewhat  inside.  His  neighbors  admitted 
the  farm  looked  better  for  being  fenced — more 
farm-like.  Th«  next  summer  he  broke  up  and 
fallowed  forty  acres,  buying  the  manure  of  half  a 
dozen  tavern-stables,  and  carting  it  half  a  mile  on 
to  his  fallow.  On  the  20th  of  September  he  fin. 
ished  sowing  it  to  wheat.  I  recollect  his  coming 
home  from  the  farm  at  sun-down  on  Old  Bob, 
tired,  and  with  pallid  face,  and  saying  to  my  mo- 
ther as  he  kissed  her. 

"Well,  Mary,  I  have  cast  our  bread  into  the 
ground,  and  now  for  God's  dew  and  sunshine ! 
Time  will  tell  if  your  husband  is  a  fool,  or  knows 
more  than  his  neighbors." 

Time  did  tell  the  story.  The  Avheat  came  up, 
looked  fresh  and  green — did  not  winter  kill — and 
when  the  period  for  harvesting  came,  brought 
forth  abundantly.  My  father's  highest  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  realized.  His  neighbors 
yielded,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  best  farmer  in 
the  town.     But  he  was  destined  to  startle  their 


notions  quite  as  much  in  his  next  movement.  He 
turned  up  his  wheat  stubble,  and  sowed  wheat 
after  wheat — a  practice  universally  condemned, 
and  against  which  every  old  gray-haired  farmer  in 
the  county  protested.  They  all  swore-  with  one 
consent  that  it  would  all  turn  to  chess ;  and  he 
was  told  that  he  was  surely  a  fool.  But  "  Time, 
the  adorner  and  the  beautifier,"  proved  him  right, 
for  his  crop  was  full  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  established  his  fame  as  a  farmer,  and  from 
that  day  to  his  death,  no  man  called  in  question 
his  project,  or  doubted  his  practical  skill.  He  in- 
troduced the  vjhite  flint  wheat  into  use  among  farm- 
ers, and  sowed  it  altogether,  being  convinced  of 
its  hardiness  against  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly. 
As  among  Doctors,  so  among  farmers,  he  was  the 
first  in  rank  and  character. 

About  this  time  Merino  sheep  were  being  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States,  and  my  father 
and  a  neighbor  of  his  put  their  heads  together  and 
bought  a  buck.  They  paid  for  him  $490.  Think 
of  that  for  a  sheep  !  He  was  a  noble  looking  fel- 
low, and 

"  Had  made  the  grand  voyage." 

I  used  to  wish  I  knew  his  history.  He  was  very 
dignified  in  his  manner  and  bearing.  He  never 
forgot  his  blood.  Kingly,  doubtless,  it  was,  sprung 
from  the  monarehs  of  his  kind.  He  moved  among 
his  ewes  like  one  who  felt  that  in  him  were  vested 
high  prerogatives  of  place  and  power.  He  had  a 
habit  of  standing  with  his  fore-feet  on  something 
elevated  if  he  could  get  it,  and  there  with  steady 
eye  and  straightened  form,  would 

"Chew  his  cud, 
Whilst  his  wives  lay  sleeping  round  him." 

He  was  a  regular  Hidalgo,  and  knew  not  fear. 
His  life  with  us  was  a  series  of  rich  events,  many 
of  them  leaving  a  trace  behind  them  not  easily 
forgotten.  He  knew  more  than  any  sheep,  or 
sheepish  man  I  ever  saw.  He  was  peaceable,  pla- 
cable, kind.  He  would  remember  ill-treatment 
as  long  as  an  elephant,  and  take  his  revenge,  be  it 
ever  so  late.  In  this  he  was  thoroughly  Spanish. 
My  cousin,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  studying 
Latin  with  me,  was  quite  disposed  to  vex  and 
plague  his  majesty  of  the  sheep-fold.  He  kept  it 
up,  till  at  last  the  old  fellow  declared  war  with 
him,  and  one  winter  evening  when  he  went  out 
to  fodder,  the  young  gentleman  was  knocked  over. 
He  jumped  up,  looked  to  see  what  hurt  him,  and 
seeing,  fled  the  yard.  From  that  hour,  my  cousin 
planned  revenge.  At  last  he  hit  on  a  plan.  My 
father  kept  an  old  fashioned  straw-cutter,  long  ago 
out  of  date.  It  was  a  box  to  put  the  straw 
in,  and  a  long  knife,  the  blade  at  least  five  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  long,  hitched  to  a  treadle  at  the 
lower  end,  and  the  upper  end  handled.  It  played 
angularly  to  the  mouth  of  the  box;  you  shoved 
the  straw  in  with  one  hand  and  bore  on  to  it  with 
the  knife  in  the  other.  This  knife  wanted  grind- 
ing. My  cousin  took  it  off  to  grind  it,  and  on  go- 
ing out  of  the  barn,  saw  "the  majesty  of  Spain," 
looking  loweringly  at  him,  as  if  he  would  not  let 
him  pass  through  his  dominions  peaceably. 

Now's  my  time,  old  fellow!  shouted  my  cousin. 
Come  on,  old  hard  head  !  I'll  split  your  cocoa-nut 
for  you !  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
backed  up  against  the  barn-door,  and  laying  the 
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back  of  the  knife  against  his  knee,  turned  the  edge 
outward.  Up  to  this  time  "  the  King  of  Spain" 
had  not  moved  a  muscle  except  to  chew  his  cud. 
But  on  my  cousin  stooping  and  making  motions 
with  his  head,  he  swallowed  his  cud,  walked  out 
deliberately  into  the  yard ;  and  backing  up  till  he 
got  his  momentum,  came  dashing  down  like  a 
Spanish  knight  on  his  enemy.  What  thought  he 
of  the  odds !  'Twas  not  for  him  to  know  himself 
challenged,  and  shrink  from  a  fight.  My  cousin 
saw  him  coming.  Come  on  and  split  your  pate, 
old  fellow  !  cried  he.  'Twas  over  !  The  old  buck 
somehow  struck  the  knife,  so  as  to  turn  the  edge 
into  my  cousin's  knee,  just  above  the  knee-pan, 
and  cut  his  leg  half  off.  It  was  a  terrible  gash. 
How  my  father  ever  saved  his  limb  I  cannot  di- 
vine; but  it  got  well  after  a  long  while,  and 
royalty  escaped  without  a  graze. 

The  ensuing  summer,  my  father  had  a  hired 
man  by  the  name  of  Dick  Burchard.  Dick  was  a 
clever  fellow,  good  to  work,  but  full  of  mischief 
and  fun.  He  wore  a  lot  of  carroty  hair,  which 
at  any  time  might  have  ignited  without  causing 
surprise.  He  wore  burly  whiskers  of  a  color  yet 
redder  than  his  hair.  He  was  blessed  with  a  squint, 
and  his  shoulders  were  so  round  that  they  looked 
humpy.  He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  learn 
only  by  personal  experience.  The  wisdom  of 
others  was  not  wisdom  for  him.  Where  they 
failed  he  could  succeed.  So  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  challenge  the  "  King  of  Spain"  to 
combat.  He  went  into  the  orchard  where  the  old 
fellow  was  feeding,  and  getting  behind  an  apple- 
tree,  "made  motions."  The  king  stopped  his  crop- 
ping of  clover,  and  walked  out  into  a  fair  spot. 
He  looked,  considered  himself  as  "  dared"  to  fight, 
and  the  battle  commenced.  There  were  a  dozen 
hired  men  looking  on.  Dick  would  step  one  side 
of  the  tree,  make  his  motions,  wait  till  the  enemy 
commenced  his  approach,  and  then  withdraw  be- 
hind the  tree — the  ram  would  strike  his  head  with 
terrible  force  against  the  tree — raising  the  bark 
each  time.  At  last  Dick  grew  careless — jumped  a 
little  too  far  one  side,  and  the  old  hero  of  an  hun- 
dred fights  struck  him  on  the  thigh  bone,  cracking 
it  like  glass. 

Poor  Dick  Burchard  !  He  lost  four  long  months 
before  he  walked  a  step,  and  he  always  limped  a 
trifle.  His  majesty  grew  ill-tempered  in  his  old 
age,  and  my  father  had  to  sell  him.  Whilst  he 
lived  with  us,  he  always  respected  those  who  re- 
spected him.  But  he  was  king  of  the  yard,  I 
have  known  him  to  knock  a  four-year  old  steer  as 
flat  on  his  side  as  if  he  had  been  shot  by  a  rifle- 
bullet,  simply  because  the  steer  chose  to  dispute 
proprietorship  to  a  pile  of  hay.  My  uncle  bought 
him.  He  wanted  his  blood  in  his  flock,  and  know- 
ing his  crossness,  bought  him.  After  having  him 
two  years,  he  brought  his  neck  to  the  knife,  the 
proximate  cause  for  which  was  this : 

My  uncle's  wife  was  a  large,  portly  woman,  as 
good  as  she  was  large.  One  winter's  day  she 
stepped  into  the  door-yard  to  pick  up  some  chips. 
The  barn-yard  bars  were  down,  and  the  majesty 
of  Spain  walked  into  the  door-yard.  The  stoop- 
ing posture  of  my  aunt,  her  back  being  toward  the 
barn,  prevented  her  from  seeing  his  approach; 
and  the  movement  of  her  body  led  his  kingship  to 
consider  himself  challenged. 
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The  first  thing  my  aunt  knew,  Ehe  was  struck 
"a  posteriori,"  and  sent  like  a  sky-rocket,  her 
whole  length  into  a  snow-drift.  The  immense 
wadding  which  she  wore  about  the  hips,  and  the 
soft  "snowy  bed'  in  which  she  suddenly  found 
herself,  protected  her  person  from  injury.  "When 
she  crawled  out  and  looked  round,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  Iter  husband. 

"Charles!"  said  she,  rubbing  the  snow  out  of 
her  eyes,  "  Do  you  know  what  struck  me  so  from 
behind?" 

"  Are  you  hurt,  my  dear  I"  inquired  he. 

"  Hurt !  no,  I  believe  not ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  what  sent  me  into  this  snow-drift  Come, 
tell  me !  You  know,  I  know  you  do,  by  your 
laughing.     "What  was  it?" 

"Why,  my  dear!"  trying  to  look  philosophical, 
"  I  think  it  was  a  modern  application  of  the  bat- 
tering ram." 

"O!  'twas  that  old  sheep!  I  know  7io>.c,  and 
you  shall  kill  it — he  will  be  the  death  of  some- 
body yet" 

"."Well  my  dear,  it  shall  be  as  you  say — but  you 
must  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  you  sailed  most 
beautifully  through  the  air  into  that  snow-drift 
The  old  fellow  understands  how  to  apply  force 
admirably." 

The  next  day  all  the  ewes  in  the  flock  "wore 
crape."   • 


TWELVE  CASES   IN  MIDWIFERY- 

WITH  DETAILS  OF  TREATMENT. 

BT    JOEL   SHEW,    II.    D. 

(Concluded.) 

CASE  vn. 

November  10th,  1850. — This  is  a  ease  of  a  very 

interesting  and  intelligent  young  lady  of  this  city, 

of  apparently  delicate  health,  and  I  should  judge 

twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Having  been  recently  married,  she  spent  the 
winter  of  1849-50  probably  in  too  much  excite- 
ment for  the  health  of  one  in  her  state.  Her  home 
besides — a  fashionable  boarding-house — was  not 
one  at  which  the  proper  food  could  be  obtained ; 
in  short,  she  lived  too  freely,  and  that  upon  food  of 
improper  character. 

In  the  month  of  May  she  experienced  a  severe 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  and  also,  comparatively 
unacquainted  with  the  water  treatment,  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  determine  at  once  to  submit  her- 
self confidently  to  the  new  method ;  she  had,  in- 
deed, no  confidence  in  any  other,  and  her  intelli- 
gent husband  coincided  with  her  in  opinion,  while 
the  other  friends  objected  strongly  to  what  they 
considered  a  piece  of  fool-hardiness. 

By  the  freest  use  of  packing  sheets,  of  short  du- 
ration, shallow  baths  in  the  wash-tub,  the  wet  gir- 
dle and  tepid  clysters  frequently  repeated,  together 
with  entire  abstinence  from  all  food,  she  was  com- 
pletely cured  in  a  few  days. 

Here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  such  attacks  of 
fever,  as  indeed  of  all  acute  severe  diseases,  are  far 
more  dangerous  when  they  occur  during  pregnancy. 
After  recovering  from  this  attack,  our  patient 
>  ■  went  for  a  time  to  the  country,  and  followed  all 
along  a  good  course  of  bathing,  with  more  atten- 
tion to  diet  Her  health  improved  constantly,  up 
to  the  close  of  her  period. 
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She  came  to  labor  the  night  of  November  10th, 
1S50.  It  lasted  only  about  sis  hours — rather  a 
quick  one  for  the  first — natural,  and  on  the  whole 
easy.     Her  child  was  a  fine  healthy  boy. 

Cold  wet  compresses  were  used  freely,  as  ordi- 
narily in  such  cases.  She  suffered  little  or  nothing 
from  after-pains. 

The  lady  was  inclined  to  take  only  a  moderate 
course  of  bathing  during  recovery,  and  I  did  not 
regard  it  best  to  urge  her.  Two  or  three  times  a  dav, 
however,  she  had  an  entire  ablution  of  some  sort 
I  think  she  sat  up  more  or  less  every  day.  She 
had  all  along  a  good  appetite,  clept  well  at  night, 
felt  cheerful  and  contented,  and  in  a  few  days 
found  herself  in  all  respects  quite  well. 

This  case,  although  not  of  very  marked  charac- 
ter, is  yet  an  instructive  one,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  all  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  her  pregnancy. 

case  vm. 

A  laboring  woman,  who  had  been  deserted  by  an 
intemperate  husband  applied  to  me  in  the  summer 
of  1850,  for  advice.  She  was  poor,  and  melancho- 
lic, and  knew  not  what  to  do.  Our  house  was  too 
full  to  receive  her  at  the  time,  but  a  benevolent 
lady  of  the  city  gave  her  a  good  home,  and  some 
small  wages,  for  what  light  work  she  was  able  to 
perform,  but  on  the  condition  that  she  should  find 
some  other  place  in  which  she  should  be  confined. 

This  was  her  second  pregnancy,  her  first  child 
having  died  at  birth.  She  was  now  debilitated,  and 
had  worn  her  clothing  a  good  deal  too  tight  I 
endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  do  all  she  could  un- 
der the  circumstances  towards  the  restoration  of  her 
health,  and  especially,  to  avoid  the  great  evil  which 
I  have  mentioned. 

On  the  ISth  of  Xovember,  1850,  the  patient  hav- 
ing been  some  days  an  inmate  of  our  establishment, 
gave  Birth  to  an  apparently  healthy  male  child, 
weighing  nine  pounds.  During  two  days,  she  ex- 
perienced pains,  more  or  less.  Being  very  much 
busied  at  the  time  myself,  my  worthy  friend,  Dr. 
"Win.  E.  Rogers,  of  Wayruart,  "Wayne  county,  Pa., 
superintended  the  delivery,  in  a  faithful  and  skill- 
ful manner.  "With  his  own  hands  he  changed  the 
wet  cloths  every  few  minutes,  during  the  period  of 
four  hours.  These,  of  course,  aided  very  materi- 
ally in  warding  off  after-pains,  and  all  other  evils 
incident  to  the  puerperal  state. 

The  patient  having  no  nipples,  couM  not  nurse 
her  child.  They  had  been  countersunk,  as  carpen- 
ters would  say,  that  is,  they  had  been  driven  into 
the  breast,  doubtless  by  the  patient  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  too  tight  clothing  upon  them. 
This  not  unfrequeatly  happens  with  those  who  un- 
wisely attempt  to  improve  upon  the  form  whieh 
nature  has  given  them. 

Kb  milk  whatever  could  be  obtained  from  the 
breasts  ;  they  were  inflamed  considerably,  three  or 
four  days  at  first,  but,  by  appropriate  treatment, 
the  difficulty  soon  ceased 

Previous  to  entering  our  establishment,  the  pa- 
tient had  never  in  her  life  taken  an  entire  ablu- 
tion, that  she  could  remember  of.  After  the  birth, 
she  had,  in  connection  with  the  compresses,  one 
towel  bath  a  day.  Three  days  after  the  birth,  that 
is,  on  the  fourth  morning,  she  found  herself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  her  to  go  down  five  flights 


of  stairs  without  assistance,  and  twice  went  out  of 
doors.  The  next  day  she  worked  in  the  kitchen, 
and  by  following  up  the  daily  bathing,  with  care, 
and  diet,  she  was  very  soon  fully  recovered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  patient  had  comparative- 
ly but  little  general  treatment  The  persevering 
use  of  the  cold  fomentations,  adopted  at  the  first 
after  delivery,  must  have  operated  powerfully,  in 
warding  off  heat  and  other  imflammatory  symp- 
toms, which  tend  so  much  to  reduce  the  strength. 

Considering  the  fact  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
breasts,  and  that  no  milk  whatever  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  was  rather  remarkable  that  she  was  car- 
ried through  it  without  having  them  supptg-ate  and 
break. 

case  rx. 

December  20th,  18*50. — Patient,  a  very  intelli- 
gent lady,  I  judge  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of 
age;  apparently  of  scrofulous  habit;  eighteen  months 
before,  gave  birth  to  her  first  child  At  that  time 
she  was  kept  in  her  room  three  months  constantly, 
with  a  broken  breast.  This  time  she  resolved  to 
avail  herself  of  the  Water  treatment,  with  a  hope 
of  avoiding  the  awful  sufferings  which  she  had  be- 
fore endured. 

She  bathed  pretty  freely,  and  daily,  during  this 
her  second  period,  following  the  advice  laid  down 
in  the  work  entitled  "  Water  Treatment  in  Preg- 
nancy and  Childbirth."  She  kept  also  busy  about 
household  duties,  which  aided  her  a  good  deal  in 
maintaining  good  general  health. 

On  the  evening  of  the  above-mentioned  day, 
December  21st,  1850,  the  patient  was  confined, 
pregnancy  having  lasted  only  265  days,  15  days 
short  of  the  usual  time  ;  the  labor  was  on  the  whole 
an  easy  one,  and  ended  between  6  and  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

Usual  treatment,  with  cooling  compresses,  was 
followed  faithfully,  and  after  the  patient  resting  a 
little,  a  thorough  ablution  in  the  wash-tub  was 
given.     She  slept  well  during  the  night. 

The  patient  had  long  been  troubled  with  piles, 
and,  as  usually  happens  under  such  circumstances, 
she  experienced  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  the  af_ 
fliction,  at  the  time  of  the  former  birth.  So  also 
at  this  time,  it  came  on  so  bad  as  almost  wholly  to 
prevent  her  sitting  up. 

With  the  view  of  cheeking  it  as  soon  as  might  be, 
we  commenced  the  next  morning  with  the  cold 
packing  sheet,  twenty  minutes.  She  had  four 
baths  in  all,  during  the  day  and  evening,  the  water 
pretty  nearly  cold.  She  felt  all  along  perfectly  well, 
and  would  have  been  able  to  sit  up  a  good  deal 
the  first  day,  were  it  not  for  the  troubksome  ail- 
ment mentioned. 

The  second  day,  and  onward  through  the  first 
week,  the  treatment  followed  was  the  cold  pack  in 
the  morning  twenty  minutes,  and  the  bath  after 
it ;  bath  in  the  wash-tub,  before  dinner ;  the  cold 
pack  and  bath  again  towards  evening ;  the  bath 
again  before  going  to  rest ;  and  cold  compresses 
most  or  all  of  the  time,  night  and  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  patient  was  so  well 
that  she  could  go  about  the  house,  take  charge  of 
her  infant  herself,  and  had  already  dismissed  her 
nurse.  She  had  suffered  no  feverishness,  no  pain, 
nor  any  restlessness  a*  night.  Nor  was  her  strength 
scarcely  at  all  impaired 
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It  is  now  more  than  two  months  since  the  birth 
of  her  child,  and  I  have  often  heard  from  her,  as 
being  in  all  respects  well. 

Two  important  circumstances  helped  very  much 
in  this  case ;  the  patient  herself  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  assiduous  person,  and  had  studied  faith- 
fully and  understanding^  the  method  of  treatment 
which,  in  her  good  judgment,  she  chose  to  adopt. 
Her  husband,  too,  had  a  good  understanding  of  the 
matter,  and  was,  himself,  a  most  faithful  nurse. 

case  x. 

A  young  lady,  just  married,  emigrated  from  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  early  in  the  summer 
of  1850.  She  had  been  pregnant  one  month  be- 
fore starting.  She  was  of  delicate  health,  small 
stature,  of  fair  hair  and  complexion,  and  as  we  would 
say,  of  scrofulous  tendency.  She  had  always  been 
sedentary  in  her  habits,  and  was  occupied,  for  the 
most  part,  sitting,  and  within  doors.  She  had,  in 
short,  had  but  poor  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  physical  powers,  and  had  contracted  a 
bad  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

The  ship's  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  long 
and  boisterous  one  of  eight  weeks  ;  she  was  a  good 
deal  sea-sick,  and  after  the  first  week,  was  com- 
pelled for  want  of  strength  to  remain  in  her  berth, 
night  and  day ;  thus  she  continued  for  six  entire 
weeks ;  the  eighth,  and  last  week  of  the  passage,  she 
was  able  to  be  out  a  little. 

The  patient,  together  with  her  husband,  took  up 
her  residence  in  the  very  heart  of  this,  in  the  sum- 
mer, hot  and  unhealthy  city.  She  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  a  much  cooler  climate,  and  now  be- 
came necessarily  a  good  deal  debilitated.  She  had 
lived  for  a  time  mostly,  or  altogether,  upon  the 
vegetarian  principle,  in  the  old  country ;  but,  in 
this  city,  she  adopted  a  different  course,  using  cof- 
fee, and  perhaps  tea,  and  some  other  articles  not 
altogether  friendly  to  health. 

She  consulted  me,  however,  some  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  before  confinement.  I  advised  her  at  once 
to  avoid  flesh-meat,  to  drink  only  cold  water,  and 
to  bathe  and  exercise  much  more  than  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing ;  the  advice  was  followed 
faithfully,  and  with  the  happiest  effects. 

December  2(Jth,  1850,  Sunday  morning,  at  four 
o'clock,  her  labor  ended.  For  fifty  hours,  without 
intermission,  it  had  continued,  depriving  her  of 
rest  almost  wholly,  three  nights.  Of  all  the  ex- 
amples of  fortitude  and  patience  which  I  have  ever 
witnessed  under  such  circumstances,  this  was  the 
most  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
length  of  time  the  labor  lasted,  the  patient  did  not 
at  any  moment  despond,  nor  did  she,  to  my  know- 
ledge, utter  a  single  word  of  complaint.  At  times 
she  would  recline ;  then  again  she  would  sit  up, 
walk  about  the  room,  or  engage  in  some  light  work. 
She  bathed  also  repeatedly,  as  the  pains  were  pro- 
gressing, and  the  ablutions  appeared  to  refresh  the 
system,  and  support  her  strength  materially.  I 
repeat,  this  very  worthy  lady's  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation were  remarkable,  and  such  as  I  shall  not 
soon  forget. 

This,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  her  first  child. 
Under  such  circumstancesthere  is  usually  but  slight 
loss  of  blood.  But  in  this  case,  owing  perhaps 
partly  to  the  patient's  constitution  or  state  of  health, 
and  partly  to  the  severity  of  her  labor,  considera- 


ble flooding  succeeded  the  expulsion  of  the  after- 
birth. To  check  this,  she  was  at  once  raised  and 
put  in  the  cold  sitting  bath.  The  effect  was  as 
sudden  and  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired. 

The  patient  had  something  of  after-pains,  but  not 
a  great  deal.  Three  and  four  baths  were  taken 
daily,  and  the  cooling  compresses  were  freely  used. 

There  were  circumstances  in  this  case  which  caus- 
ed me  some  trouble  in  anticipation  ;  no  urine  was 
passed  for  full  thirty-one  hours  after  delivery.  Con- 
sidering how  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
bathing,  water  drinking,  and  wet  compresses,  it 
was  singular  that  such  should  have  been  the  case. 
But  no  harm  whatever  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  renal  secretion  being  so  long  prevented. 

Day  by  day,  the  patient  gained  strength  ;  it  was 
against  her  recovery  somewhat  that  she  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  same  room — and  a  rather  small 
one — where  the  family  cooking  and  other  work 
was  done.  Still,  through  great  faithfulness  and  per- 
severance in  the  treatment,  she  recovered  in  all  re- 
spects remarkably  well. 

The  notes  I  made  of  the  case  at  the  time,  are  as 
follows : 

"  First  day :  patient  was  sponged  over  in  bed  a 
number  of  times,  whenever  the  cooling  compresses 
were  not  found  sufficient  to  check  the  after-pains. 
Slept  considerably  during  the  first  night,  but,  as  ia 
common  after  the  rest  has  been  broken  a  num- 
ber of  nights  in  succession,  the  sleep  was  somewhat 
disturbed.  The  compresses  were  changed  very  of- 
ten. She  was  not  raised  up  for  a  bath,  as  it  was 
thought  that,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and 
great  length  of  the  labor,  she  was  too  weak. 

"  Second  day:  bath  in  the  wash-tub  three  times, 
and  body  sponged  in  bed  two  or  three  times  be- 
sides. Urine  was  passed  thirty-one  hours  after  the 
birth.     Patient  sat  up  to-day  in  bed. 

"  Third  day :  bath  in  the  tub  four  times,  the 
water  cold  as  usual.  She  preferred  this  ;  it  gave 
her  nerve.  It  made  her  shake  a  good  deal  at  the 
time,  but  this  circumstance  is  attended  with  no 
harm.  Sat  up  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time  to-day. 
Appetite  good." 

It  was  remarkable  in  this  case,  that  the  pulse  re- 
mained at  100  and  upwards,  for  a  number  of  days 
after  delivery.  Yet  the  recovery  was  certainly 
highly  favorable. 

Within  the  second  week  the  patient  was  able  to 
go  out  and  walk  in  the  op>en  air. 

In  eighteen  days,  the  patient  brought  her  infant 
in  her  own  arms  to  my  house,  a  distance  of  about 
one  mile,  and  returned  again  home,  experiencing 
very  little  fatigue. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  delivery,  she  met  with 
an  accident,  which  caused  her  considerable  suffer- 
ing. She  received  a  blow  upon  one  of  the  breasts, 
not  very  severe,  but  sufficiently  so  to  cause  an  in- 
flammation, which  ended  in  abscess,  or  broken 
breast,  as  it  is  usually  termed.  By  following  \ip 
the  water  processes  faithfully,  that  is,  by  taking 
frequent  ablutions,  packing  sheets,  with  compres- 
ses constantly  upon  the  breasts,  sometimes  tepid 
and  at  others  cold,  according  to  the  feelings  of 
comfort,  she  passed  through  the  period  of  healing 
much  better  than  is  usually  the  case  with  broken- 
breast. 

Considering  the  patient's  constitution,  her  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic,  her  residence  in  the  heart 


|  of  a  hot,  unhealthy  city,  the  length  and  tediousness 

>  of  her  labor,  her  recovery  was  remarkable. 

CASE  S3. 

\  This  is  the  case  of  a  highly  respectable  young 

\  married  lady  with  her  first  child.     She  is  of  ra- 

i  ther  nervous  temperament ;    too  active  naturally 

for  the  good  of  her  system. 

<,  January  11th,  1851. — She  was  confined  after  a 

•  seven  hour's  labor.  Two  or  three  days  before,  she 
/  had  evidently  overdone  at  ironing,  and  other  house- 
\  hold  duties,  which  she  was  too  fond  of  performing. 

Her  full  period  would,  I  think,  have  been  six  to 
seven  weeks  later,  the  birth  being  premature,  in 
consequence  of  the  over-exertion  alluded  to.  The 
child,  however,  was  above  the  average  weight ;  a 
daughter,  but  did  not  seem  to  possess  its  full  share 
of  vitality. 

The  usual  treatment  of  ablutions  three  and  four 

times  a-day,    with   cooling   compresses,    the   wet 

\  girdle,  clysters,  &c,  was  practised,  and  with  the 

j  happiest  results.     The  patient  sat  up,  day  by  day, 

I  and  recovered,  not  quite  so  rapidly  as  some,  but  in 

<  all  respects  well. 

i  In  connection  with  this  case,  it  is  my  melancholy 
\  duty  to  record  that  the  infant  died,  I  think  about 
I  three  weeks  after  its  birth.  Its  mother  by  some 
I  means  contracted  the  chicken-pox,  a  few  days 
'.  after  delivery.  Afterwards  the  child  also  had  it. 
(  I  myself  was  not  aware  of  either  the  mother  or  the 

<  child  having  been  attacked  with  the  disease.  The 
\  mother  recovered  easily  enough,  by  the  treatment 
;  she  was  pursuing,  and  in  accordance  with  general 
|  experience,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  call 

<  a  physician  to  the  child.     But  before  the  parents 

<  and  other  friends  considered  it  at  all  dangerously 
'  ill,  it  was  in  a  dying  state.     My  opinion  is,  consid- 
ering it  was  born  six  or  seven  weeks  before  its  time, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  save  it. 

case  xn. 

A  worthy  lady,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  recently 

I  married,  came  to  her  confinement  the  4th  of  March> 

\  1851.     For  two  months  only  she  had  been  bathing' 

;  with  reference  to  her  expected  time  ;  her  health  has 

generally  been  very  good,  and  all  along  during  the 

•  period  of  pregnancy,  she  attended  personally  to  her 

<  household  matters,  rendering  her  little  habitation 
'  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  order  and  cleanliness  as 

could  be  conceived  of. 

All  this  tended  powerfully  to  preserve  health  of 
body,  and  cheerfulness  and  contentment  of  mind, 

<  circumstances  never  more  important  than  during 
J  the  period  of  pregnancy. 

"We  would  expect  naturally,  that  a  patient  at  this 

>  age  would  suffer  the  first  time  a  severe  and  pro- 
j  tracted  labor.  But  in  her  ease  it  was  far  otherwise. 
I  True,  for  two  days  previous  to  delivery,  she  expe- 
;  rieneed  some  symptoms  of  labor,  but  was  able  to 

>  be  about,  and  slept  considerably  nights.  At  10 
j  o'clock,  A.M„  on  the  fourth  instant,  labor  had  fully 
;  commenced;  at  4  P.M.,  delivery  took  place.  Mak- 
'  ing  labor  only  six  hours,  on  the  whole  a  short  one. 

Not  long  after  the  birth,  the  patient  was  helped 
;  into  the  tub  for  a  thorough  wash.  She  would  have 

>  been  able,  I  think,  to  perform  the  ablution  herself 
alone;  still,  it  was  thought  best  that  she  should  make 

i  no  effort  at  the  first  bath. 

It  is  now  the  third  day  since  delivery,  and  the 
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patient  has  had  three  or  four  ablutions  daily  in 
•water  at  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit  She  has  used 
the  compresses  freely;  the  wet  girdle  much  of  the 
time,  which  she  finds  to  strengthen  her  back.  She 
sat  up  more  or  less  everyday,  usually  after  the  bath. 

This  morning,  the  third  from  the  birth,  she  was 
going  about  her  room,  putting  things  in  order,  feel- 
ing in  all  respects  well.  The  milk  was  secreted 
freely,  and  she  has  had  no  trouble  from  the  breasts, 
from  feverishness,  or  any  other  cause ;  the  infant- 
doing  also  as  well  as  the  mother. 

On  the  sixth  day,  the  patient  went  from  home, 
taking  her  infant  with  her,  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
residing  in  another  street. 

W.  C.  Insfn,  cor.  12tk  st.  and  University  Place. 


THE  EAR  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 

BY    R.    T.    TRALL,    H.  D. 
(Concluded  from  last  Number.) 

PmxosoPHT  of  Sound. — The  whole  complex  struc- 
ture of  the  auditory  apparatus  has  reference  to 
two  principles;  the  propagation  of  sonorous  vi- 
brations, and  their  multiplication  by  resonance. 
In  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  perception  of 
sound  takes  place  by  means  of  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance, consisting  essentially  of  a  sac  containing 
a  fluid,  and  having  a  nerve  spread  out  upon  it ;  the 
membrana  tympani,  ossieula,  cochlea,  and  semi- 
circular canals  being  absent. 

Sounds  are  said  to  be  propagated  by  recipro- 
cation, by  resonance,  and  by  conduction.  An  ex" 
ample  of  the  first  method  is  found  in  two  strings 
of  equal  tension,  placed  side  by  side  ;  if  the  one 
be  thrown  into  vibration,  the  other  will  recipro- 
cate by  making  corresponding  vibrations.  Reso- 
nance occurs  when  a  sounding  body  is  placed  in 
connection  with  any  other,  of  which  one  or  more 
parts  may  be  thrown  into  reciprocal  vibrations, 
although  the  tone  of  the  whole  be  different,  or  if 
the  medium  be  incapable  of  producing  any  tone  at 
all.  Thus,  if  a  tuning  fork,  while  vibrating,  be 
placed  in  contact  with  a  sounding-board,  the  latter 
will  divide  itself,  as  it  were,  into  a  number  of 
parts,  each  of  which  will  reciprocate  the  original 
sound  so  as  greatly  to  increase  its  intensity.  Sounds 
of  conduction  are  propagated  through  all  bodies, 
solids  being  better  conductors  than  fluids,  and  fluids 
more  conductive  than  gases.  If  the  ear  be  placed 
at  one  extremity  of  a  log  or  a  long  board,  and  the 
other  end  be  struck  the  sound  will  extend  along 
or  through  the  whole  length  of  the  material,  and 
be  perceived  by  the  organ. 

A  more  definite  idea  of  sound  may  be  obtained 
from  the  familiar  illustration  of  the  common  church 
bell. 
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sides  retract  and  expand  in  an  opposite  direction, 
as  a  vibrating  string  rebounds  beyond  its  centre, 
or  starting  point :  and  so  alternately,  making  a 
succession  of  sonorous  waves  of  air,  as  a  stone, 
thrown  into  a  pool,  causes  circular  rings  to  expand 
in  all  directions.  "When  these  movements  of  the 
air  become  sensible  to  the  ear,  we  have  the  per- 
ception of  sound. 

The  primitive  sounds  of  the  musical  scale  are 
derived  from  the  different  forces  or  kinds  of  vibra- 
tion. Thus,  when  a  bell  is  struck,  the  first  full, 
loud  sound  is  the  fundamental  or  key  note.  When 
the  force  of  the  blow  is  partially  spent,  there  is  a 
different  degree  of  motion,  producing  a  different 
force  of  atmospheric  vibration,  and  occasioning  a 
modified  perception  of  sound ;  and  when  the  vi- 
brations have  decreased  still  further  in  intensity, 
a  third  primitive  sound  is  recognized. 

A  musical  chord  is  the  combined  sound  of  seve- 
ral sounds  produced  simultaneously.  "When  the 
effort  is  pleasant  to  the  ear,  these  chords  are  called 
concords;  and  when  unpleasant,  discords.  The 
most  pleasing  concords  are  produced  when  the 
greatest  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  occur 
together  ;  and  the  most  disagreeable  discords  when 
the  fewest  vibrations  take  place  simultaneously. 

A  good  idea  of  concord  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  illustration : 


Fig.  5. 

When  the  tongue,  a,  strikes  the  side  at  b,  it 
springs  out  to  c,  changing  entirely  the  form  of  the 
bell,  which  is  represented  by  the  dotted  line. 
"When  the  bell  springs  back  to  its  original  form,  its 
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Fig.  6. 
On  counting  the  waved  lines,  it  will  be  found 
that  every  third  vibration  of  the  sound  represent- 
ed by  the  upper  line,  and  every  second  vibration 
of  the  sound  represented  by  the  under  line,  come 
together,  the  conjunction  being  denoted  by  the 
dotted  cross-lines.  According  to  the  greater  or 
less  frequency  of  these  coincident  vibrations,  are 
the  sounds  concordant  or  discordant.  The  most 
agreeable  concord  is  of  course  that  where  everv 
vibration  of  one  sound  and  every  other  vibration 
of  another  sound,  come  together. 

DISEASES   OF   THE   EAR. 

Inflammation. — Inflammatory  affections  of  the 
ear  have  generally  been  distinguished  as  acute  and 
chronic;  the  former  is  called  otitis,  the  latter 
otorrhcea.  Otitis  has  been  divided  into  external 
and  internal,  as  it  is  seated  mainly  in  the  external 
or  internal  ear;  and  otorrhcea  is  regarded  as 
mucous  or  purulent,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  discharge.  Other  distinctions  have  been  pre- 
dicated on  the  causes  of  the  disease,  as  scrofulous 
and  syphilitic. 

External  Acute  Otitis. — Inflammation  of  the 
external  ear  commences  with  slight  pain,  or  sense 
of  heat,  or  intense  irritation,  or  itching,  followed 
by  more  acute  and  distressing  pain.  The  pain  is 
augmented  on  pressure,  by  the  motions  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  generally  by  the  contact  of  very  cold 
air,  or  very  warm  fluids.  Hearing  is  confused, 
and  noises  are  heard  in  the  ear  ;  and  sometimes, 
within  three  or  four  days,  a  thin  fluid  is  discharged 
from  the  meatus,  which  generally  becomes  thicker 
and  puriform.  Sometimes  it  is  greenish,  fetid, 
and  extremely  acrid.  "When  the  inflammation 
subsides,  the  matter  hardens  into  a  caseous  or 
cheesy   consistence,  which,  unless    removed,  ob- 


structs the  passage,  and  occasions  partial  deafness- 
The  treatment  is  plain  .'and  simple.  Fasting 
until  the  inflammatory  stage  materially  subsides, 
the  constant  application  of  several  folds  of  cold  wet 
cloths  to  the  part,  frequent  syringing  the  ear  with 
cold,  but  not  very  cold,  water,  and  general  bathing 
once  or  twice  a  day,  by  means  of  the  dripping  sheet 
or  pack,  comprise  the  whole  plan  of  medication. 

Internal  Acute  Otitis. — Acute  inflammation 
of  the  internal  ear  is  attended  with  a  distressing 
sense  of  distention,  painful  throbbing,  and  nervous 
disturbance,  consequent  on  the  obstruction  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  the  difficulty  of  discharging 
the  secreted  matter  externally.  The  pain  is  deep- 
seated  ;  there  is  often  a  feeling  as  though  the  ear 
would  burst,  and  loud,  clanging,  or  beating  noises 
are  heard,  and  the  ear  is  painfully  susceptible  to 
sound.  In  some  cases  the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes 
are  red  and  watery,  the  head  delirious,  and  the 
attending  fever  is  of  the  typhoid  character.  If  the 
disease  is  not  speedily  relieved,  suppuration  takes 
place,  and  the  accumulated  matters  are  discharged 
through  an  ulcerous  perforation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  drum,  or  into  the  throat  by  the  Eustachian 
tube,  or  by  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone.  The  former  is  the  usual 
termination ;  the  second  seldom  occurs,  and  the 
latter  very  rarely.  Structural  changes  sometimes 
result  from  internal  otitis,  which  partially  or 
totally  destroy  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  former ;  in  addition  to  which  cold  water 
should  be  poured  over  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
head,  for  several  minutes  at  a  time,  several  times 
a  day,  and  the  patient  should  have  the  wet  sheet 
pack  two  or  three  times  each  twenty -four  hours, 
followed  by  the  half  bath,  or  dripping  sheet.  The 
bowels,  if  not  entirely  free,  should  be  kept  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  tepid  water  injections.  Some- 
times purulent  matter  becomes  so  thickened,  that 
it  makes  its  way  through  the  opening  in  the  mem- 
brana tympani  with  great  difficulty,  in  which  case 
its  discharge  may  be  facilitated  by  very  frequent 
injections  of  warm  water.  Sometimes  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  entirely  obstructed.  This  fact  can 
be  ascertained  by  causing  the  patient  to  make  a 
forcible  attempt  at  expiration,  with  the  mouth  and 
nose  closed  ;  if  the  tube  be  permeable,  bubbles  of 
air,  mixed  with  the  fluid  secretions,  will  escape  at 
the  external  meatus.  If  the  early  attack  of  this 
disease  is  promptly  and  vigorously  met  by  the 
plan  proposed,  it  will  almost  always  terminate  by 
resolution,  leaving  none  of  these  deplorable  results. 
Under  the  ordinary  allopathic  management,  it 
often  continues  with  violence  from  three  to  six 
weeks,  and  occasionally  results  in  a  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  internal  ear. 

Chronic  Inflammation — Otorrhcea. — A  pro- 
longed discharge,  or  running  from  the  ear,  is  fre- 
\  quently  the  consequence  of  acute  otitis,  and  often 
\  one  of  the  sequelae  of  eruptive  fevers,  particularly 
scarlet  fever,  small  pox,  and  erysipelas.  The 
mucous  form  is  most  common  among  delicate  and 
scrofulous  children,  and  frequently,  under  the 
popular  treatment,  continues  for  years.  The  pur- 
ulent form  is  often  connected  with  caries,  or  ulce- 
ration of  the  surrounding  bony  structure.  The 
patient,  in  such  cases,  complains  of  a  dull  pain  in 
the  ear,  extending  over  the  side  of  the  head ;  of 
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impaired  hearing  ;    and    exhibits   a  dulness   and 
i    heaviness  of  expression.     The  mastoid  process  is 
oftentimes  the  seat  of  ulceration,  the  extern„l  parts 
being  then  swollen  and  oedematous. 

The  treatment  of  all  forms  of  chronic  abscesses, 
ulcerations,  mucous  or  purulent  discharges  from  the 
ear,  should  be  pursued  on  one  general  plan.  They 
always  indicate  depravity  of  fluids,  or  debility  of 
functions,  or  both;  hence  the  uniform  indication 
is  to  cleanse,  or  strengthen,  or  both.  First  of  all, 
the  general  health  must  be  attended  to.  The 
coarse,  plain,  Jarinaceous,  and  f ucivorors  diet,  a 
careful  abstinence  from  all  saline,  alkaline,  or 
greasy  fo<  ds  or  condiments,  with  a  persevering 
application  of  such  forms  of  general  bathing  as  the 
general  constitutional  condition  demands,  are  the 
essentials  of  the  plan.  The  rubbing  wet  sheet, 
with  frequent  hip  and  foot  baths,  as  derivatives, 
make  a  good  bathing  arrangement.  If  the  skin  is 
obstructed  or  bilious,  the  pack  sheet  should  be  oc- 
casionally resorted  t  > ;  and  it  is  more  or  less  fre- 
quently useful  in  nearly  all  cases.  After  the  general 
health  has  become  substantially  improved,  warm 
and  then  tepid,  and  then  cool  injections,  should  be 
thrown  into  the  ear,  if,  as  is  usually  the  ease,  there 
is  more  or  less  deafness,  and  this  should  be  perse- 
vered in  for  weeks  and  months,  if  necessary. 

Earache — Otalgia. — This  is  usually  symptom- 
atic of  inflammation,  or  of  foreign  bodies  or  insects 
in  the  meatus.  But  the  affection,  considered  as 
idiopathic,  is  of  a  nervous,  neuralgic,  or  rheumatic 
character,  coming  on  abruptly,  and  discharging 
suddenly,  and  is  unattended  with  febrile  irritation. 
Noises  in  the  ear,  and  slight  deafness,  are  frequent 
accompaniments  of  otalgia. 

Fasting  a  day  or  two,  syringing  the  ear  with 
warm  water,  and  a  few  tepid  foot  baths,  will  gene- 
rally soon  remove  the  worst  attacks.  A  warm  or 
vapor  bath,  or  a  wet  sheet  packing,  will  often  re- 
move the  trouble  at  once.  If  the  stomach  is  foul, 
a  warm  water  emetic  should  be  employed. 

Deafness. — The  pathological  conditions,  struc- 
tural and  functional,  of  the  various  parts  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  ear,  which  may  produce 
a  greater  or  less  depravation  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
are  very  numerous ;  and  many  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  diagnosis.  Fortunately,  the 
worst  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  and  those 
which  are  common  are  easily  discriminated,  and 
successfully  trealed. 

Deafness  from  Cold?.— A  stat  •  of  atony,  or 
sub-paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves,  from  "  taking 
cold,"  frequently  occasions  deafness  in  one  or  both 
ears,  for  days,  weeks,  or  months.  It  is  curable  by 
persevering  tepid  injections,  with  due  attention  to 
the  general  hea  i  h . 

Deafness  from  Hardened  Ear- Wax. — An  ac- 
cumulation of  hardened  iv  x,  obstructing  the  func- 
tion of  hearing,  is  generally  the  result  of  an  ery- 
thematic  inflammation  of  the  auditory  passage. 
Persons  >fbadhab.t  >f  hod v,  torpid  si,  in,  deranged 
digestion,  &c,  are  peculiarly  liable  roth  .  affection. 
It  is  known  by  an  increased  sensibility  or  soreness 
in  the  meatus,  a  sense  of  itching,  and  often  a  burn- 
ing or  pricking  sensation,  confusion  in  the  head, 
noises  in  the  ear,  with  a  tearing  or  dragging  sort 
of  pain  about  the  ear  and  head. 

It  is  urable  in  the  s  une  n  anher  as  the  preced- 
ing ;  but  due  attention  to  the  general  health  is  the 


leading  indication  ;  and  among  the  most  important 
of  the  hygienic  appliances  is  a  rigidly  plain  and 
unconcentrated  diet.  Head  baths  are  useful  when 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  prominent. 

Deafness  from  Excrescences. — Morbid  excres- 
cences, usually  soft  wart-like  tumors,  or  spongy 
vesicular  polypi,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ear- 
passage.  They  are  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  follicles  of  the  meatus,  or  the  membrana 
tympani.  These  excrescences  are  red,  sensitive, 
and  readily  bleed  when  irritated,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  when  they  are  hard  and  indurated.  To 
detect  their  character,  the  meatus  must  be  exam- 
ined with  the  ear  speculum,  or  a  common  trian- 
gular reflecting  prism  of  flint  glass,  by  which  light 
can  be  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  external  ear- 
passage. 

In  treating  these  conditions,  the  inflammatory 
action  should  be  subdued,  and  the  general  health 
restored,  as  already  mentioned,  and  then  the  fun- 
gus growths  extirpated,  after  which,  both  tepid 
and  cold  injections  should  be  employed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  The  polypi  and  other 
tumors  can  generally  be  eradicated  by  a  pair  of 
fine  curved  scissors,  or  a  curved  double-edged 
knife,  having  a  blunt  and  rounded  extremity,  or 
a  pair  of  delicate  forceps,  with  sharp  points,  or  with 
a  ligature  passed  around  them,  and  occasionally 
tightened  until  they  are  cut  off.  Such  excres- 
cences as  are  incapable  of  removal  by  me- 
chanical means,  can  generally  be  destroyed  by 
caustics,  for  which  purpose  they  may  be  repeatedly 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  employment  de- 
mands great  care,  to  prevent  the  sound  parts  from 
being  cauterized  also. 

Deafness  from  Abscess. — The  abscess  is  a  phleg- 
monous inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
piassage,  usually  caused  by  severe  cold  or  exposure 
to  strong  currents  of  air.  It  should  be  treated 
precisely  like  acute  inflammation. 

Deafness  from  Caries. — Some  persons  are  af- 
fected w  th,  and  children  of  ;i  scrofulous  diathesis 
are  very  liable  to,  an  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum, \vh  ch  generally  results  in  ulceration  of  the 
bony  structure,  and  frequently  terminates  in  ex- 
foliation of  the  diseased  bone,  by  w  hich  the  pass- 
age is  narro  ved  or  obliterated.  The  inflammatory 
stage  should  be  treated  by' he  means  previously 
recommended,  and  as  the  healing  process  goes  on, 
the  passage  should  be  prevented  from  closing  by 
caustic  or  metallic  tubes.,  The  hearing  always  re- 
mains dull  in  these  cases. 

Deafness  from  an  Altered  Membrana  Tympani. 
— Neglected  or  maltreated  inflammatory  affections 
are  occasionally  followed  by  a  thickening,  opacity, 
fungous  excresc  snce,  or  destruction  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  drum.  Somet.mes  the  membrane, 
examined  by  the  speculum,  appf  ars  as  if  covered 
by  small  projecting  glands  or  follicles  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  very  red  and  vascular,  the  blood-vessels 
being  distinctly  visible.  The  pain  is  accompanied 
by  buzzings,  as  if  something  were  fluttering  in  the 
ear,  and  by  diminished  hearing.  The  pain  is  in- 
creased by  loud  sounds,  by  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  by  pressure  upon  the  ear. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  treatment  of 
this  affection,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
forms  of  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  already 
described.     It  is  worth  remembering,  that  in  many 


chronic  diseases  of  the  head,  and  particularly  of 
the  ears,  derivative,  hip,  and  half  baths  are  among 
the  best  applications.  They  should  be  as  lengthy 
as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  without  disagreeable 
feelings  in  the  brain  or  lungs,  generally  thirty  or 
forty  minutes.  Artificial  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani  has  been  frequently  performed  in 
cases  where  it  was  so  thickened  as  to  nearly  or 
quite  destroy  the  hearing  ;  but  it  has  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  it. 

Deafness  from  Diseases  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube. — The  Eustachian  tube  is  sometimes  obstruct- 
ed by  the  presence  of  tumors  in  its  vicinity,  by  in- 
flammation resulting  in  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  effusion,  constriction  or  obliteration  of  a 
portion  of  the  canal.  These  conditions  cannot  well 
be  ascertained  without  explorations  by  ear  forceps 
or  catheters.  Injections  of  warm  water,  and  of  air, 
have  been  employed  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  any  existing  obstruction  ;  but  all  these 
operations  are  attended  with  no  small  degree  of 
danger.  Several  fatal  accidents  are  recorded  in 
Medical  Journals,  as  having  recently  occurred  in 
London,  from  the  pumping  of  air  from  a  press  into 
the  Eustachian  tube.  The  wisest  policy  in  these 
important  cases  is  to  be  content  with  the  thorough 
employment  of  all  measures  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral and  local  health. 

Catarrhal  affections,  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
and  eruptive  fevers,  not  unfrequently  leave  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  ob- 
structing it,  and  occasioning  more  or  less  deafness. 
In  such  cases  cold  water  gargles  are  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  general  plan  of  treatment. 

An  inflammation  principally  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which 
is  often  but  the  extension  of  a  disease  of  the  throat, 
frequently  causes  deafness.  "When  this  inflamma- 
tion is  confined  to  the  guttural  part  of  the  tube, 
the  patient  hears  well  at  times,  but  only  momenta- 
rily. His  own  voice  sounds  worse  to  him  than  the 
voices  of  others,  and  has  sometimes  a  gurgling, 
crackling,  or  detonating  sensation.  The  pain  is 
greatly  increased  on  gaping,  or  by  the  act  of  mas- 
tication. Ice-cold  gargles,  with  the  whole  general 
anti-inflammation  treatment,  should  be  persever- 
ingly  empl< yed. 

Enlarged  tonsils  sometimes  press  upon  the  gut- 
tural extremity  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  so  as  to 
produce  deafness,  as  also  do  fungous  excrescences, 
polypi,  and  enlarged  parotid  glands.  Those  ob- 
structions, of  course,  must  be  removed  by  ligature 
or  excision  ;  though  enlarged  tonsils  can  generally 
be  reduced  by  cold  gargles,  and  thorough  general 
treatment,  with  a  rigidly  abstemious  diet. 

Deafness  from  Extravasation.— External  injury, 
violent  sneezing,  or  severe  constriction  of  the  neck, 
may  produce  a  lesion,  causing  an  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  drum.  Cold  compresses, 
gargles,  injections,  and  any  other  baths  demanded 
by  the  state  of  the  general  system,  will  generally 
produce  an  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid,  if 
it  does  not  pass  off  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  re- 
move the  deafness. 

Nervous  Deafness. — The  term  nervous,  in  this 
sense,  is  very  indefinite.  It  is  applied  by  medical 
authors  indiscriminately  to  all  forms  of  impaired 
hearing,  unconnected  with  apparent  inflammatory 
phenomena  or  structural  changes.     The  proximate 
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causes  of  this  form  of  deafness  are  numerous :  it  ; 

ma v  be  from  simple  atony,  paralysis,  or  exhaustion  J 

of  the  nerves  pertaining  to  the  sense  of.hearing,  or  \ 

those  nerves  may  be  compressed  from  tumors,  puru-  j 

lent  formations,  or  extravasations,  not  manifested  > 

by  any  external  symptoms,  or  from  organic  affec-  ! 

tions  of  the  brain  pressing  on  the  origin  of  the  > 
nerves. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  which  indicate  < 

compression  of  the  nerves,  are  vertigo  or  dizziness,  \ 

severe  and  constant  head-ache,  noise  in  the  ears,  • 

weak  sight  and  defective  memory.     It  is  generally  j 

incurable,  although  the  means  applicable  to  the  j 

preservation  of  the  general  health  may  prevent  the  j 

further  progress  of  the  condition  producing  the  < 
deafness ;  and  in  some  cases  the  hearing  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  same  sanatory  measures. 

Palsy  of  the  acoustic  nerve  arises  from  severe 
shocks,  contusions  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  apo- 
plexy, fever,  plethora,  and  still  more  frequently 

from  sympathy  with  some  chronic  derangement  of  > 

other  parts  or  organs,  generally  the  digestive.     The  j 

reader  need  not,  perhaps  be  told  that  in  all  the  af-  j 

fections  of  this  class,  which  in  fact  are  many,  the  [ 

prospect  of  cure  depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  i 
of  general  health  which  can  be  reproduced. 

DriiB  Deafness. — Deafness  in  infancv  mav  arise 
.      .  . 

from  original  constitutional  malformation,  or  from  •, 

structural  diseases  occurring  in  the  early  periods  of  j 
life.  When  congenital,  it  is  incurable  ;  but  in  many  j 
cases  resulting  from  diseases  in  the  first  few  years  j 
of  existence,  a  cure  maybe  effected  by  careful  atten-  j 
tion  to  the  local  condition  and  general  health. 

Senile  Deafness. — Old  age  should  not,  in  a  natu-  \ 
ral  development  and  decline  of  the  bodily  functions    j 
be  subject  to  deafness,  blindness,  nor  other  loss  o 
external  sensibility,  only  in  the  ratio  that  all  thef 
physiological  functions  cease  to  perform  their  offi- 
ce&     But  the  usual  habits  of  living  tend  to  thicken 
the  fluids  and  hasten  these  results  prematurely,  so 
that  the  fine  capillary  vessels  of  the  delicate  struc- 
fcure  of  the  organ  of  sense  become  obstructed,  and 
then- functions  impaired  disproportionately  to  those 
of  other  and  more  vital  organs.     Hence  the  great 
frequency  of  deafness  in  old  persons.     "We  have  no 
panacea  to  offer  in  this  relation,  of  preventive  or 
curative  efficacy,  save  a  life  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  life. 

Foreign  Bodies  and  Insects. — Children  at  play 
occasionally  put  beans,  peas,  small  pebbles,  and 
other  substances  into  the  ear-passage.  These  may 
remain  an  indefinite  time  without  trouble  ;  but  fre- 
quently inflammation  and  ulceration  ensue,  with  a 
constant  discharge  of  irritating  or  fetid  matter. 
They  often  produce  the  most  intense  agony ;  and 
are  sometimes  so  surrounded  by  fungous  growths 
as  only  to  be  detected  by  the  most  critical  examina- 
tion by  the  speculum,  forceps,  or  probe.  If  the 
body  be  hard,  as  a  stone  or  metallic  s*ubstance,  the 
grating  of  the  probe  will  discover  it. 

Their  removal  by  mechanical  means  requires  the  < 
most  careful  and  dextrous  management,  to  avoid 
injuring  the  adjacent  structures. 

Insects  and  worms  sometimes  effect  a  lodgment 
in  the  meatus,  producing  awful  suffering.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  inattention  to  cleanliness,  particu- 
larly in  diseased  or  ulcerated  states  of  the  passage.  ' 
attracts  the  animals  to  deposit  their  ova  there, 
which  in  time  are  converted  into  worms  :  and  it  is 


possible  they  may  be  generated  there  as  they  are 
in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  niu* 
cous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In 
either  case  they  are  unprofitable  and  dangerous  re- 
sidents, 

"When  they  can  be  seen,  they  should  be  removed 
with  the  forceps.  A  pledget  of  lint  covered  with 
some  viscid  substance,  as  oil  and  honey,  to  wliich 
worms  when  small  and  numerous  will  adhere,  will 
often  enable  us  to  remove  them.  They  may  be  de- 
stroyed also  by  narcotic  poisons,  as  oil  of  almonds, 
or  a  strong  infusion  of  green  tea,  or  tobacco. 


LETTER  TO  IVY  GAZELLE-NO  II 

BT   J.  C.  JACKSON,  31.  D. 

[By  a  very  curious  train  of  circumstances,  I  have 
come  into  possession  of  a  manuscript,  entitled  as 
yon  will  see  below.  I  think  it  may  interest  you 
and  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  so  I  venture  to 
take  on  myself  the  office  of  Editor,  and  present  it. 
If  it  shall  please  you,  dear  Ivy,  and  the  readers  of 
the  Journal,  I  shall  get  ample  compensation  for  all 
my  labor  in  preparing  it  for  the  press.] 

HISTORY    OF    A    BREAST-PI5T. 

Think  not  strange,  that  I,  a  breast-pin,  under- 
take the  relation  of  my  adventures.  A  breast-pin 
has  eyes,  a  breast-pin  has  ears,  a  breast-pin  has 
feelings.  A  breast-pin  is  subject  to  mutations.  A 
breast-pin  has  educational  powers  and  faculties,  > 
and  can  learn  to  quote  celebrated  sayings.  A  \ 
breast-pin,  like  Daniel  "Webster,  can  have  its  crest  \ 
and  motto,  all  in  Lathe  too.  If  'the  Godlike'  can  , 
adopt  for  his, 

"  Vera  pro  gratis," 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  means,  Truth  for  no-  \ 
thing.     I,  too,  though  a  breast-pin,  can  have  my  J 
motto,  which  is,  "Tempora  mutant,  Ego  muto  ab  j 
illis,"  which  means,  that 

Times  change,  and  I  change  with  them. 

The  doctrine  is  strange  to  the  superficial  thinker,  ; 
that  all  matter,  however  diversified  its  forms,  is  j 
pervaded  by  a  spirit.  The  blue  violet  at  your 
feet,  the  grand  century  plant,  the  wayside  thistle, 
and  the  meadow  clover,  each  and  all  are  pervaded 
by  spirits,  in  whom  consist  their  lives.  The  min- 
eral in  the  unvisited  cave,  the  gem  on  the  wrist 
of  a  belle,  have  each  its  living  principle  or  force, 
which  gives  it  form  or  shape.  Sugar  and  saltpetre 
will  never  crystallize  alike,  though  the  experiment 
is  made  a  thousand  times.  The  Canada  thistle  and 
the  Bull-thistle  have  not,  from  time's  beginning  till 
now,  sent  forth  the  same  down.  The  rose  and  the 
sunflower  will  not  send  the  same  perfume  to  your 
nostrils,  nor  exhibit  the  same  respect  for  the  sun's 
light.  You  know  the  tall,  gaunt  sunflower,  with 
its  great,  overgrown  head  and  small  stem,  will 
manifest  its  allegiance  through  all  weathers,  be- 
having so  truthfully  in  its  fealty,  that  Moore  has 
typified  the  loving  heart  by  it. 

"  The  heart  that  loves  truly  can  never  forget, 
Bat  will  truly  love  on  to  its  close. 
As  the  Sunflower  turns  to  its  God  when  He  sets. 
The  same  look  which  it  turned  when  He  rose." 

Think  you  the  Sunflower  has  no  spirit,  soul, 
animus,  or  life]  It  has  its  spirit,  that  guides  its 
motions  as  truly  as  the  spirit  of  the  Horse  guides 
its  motions,  or  the  spirit  of  the  Alligator  guides  its 
motions,  or  the   spirit  of  the  Eagle  guides  its  mo- 


tions. True,  the  forms  of  life  are  different,  but 
forms  are  nothing.  The  ox  has  locomotive  power 
—it  can  go  from  place  to  place,  but  the  ox  has  no 
power  subtly  to  manifest  its  life  like  the  rose. 
The  rose  sends  forth  its  aroma  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  it  gives  notice  for  great  distance  that  it 
lives.  The  thistle  brings  forth  its  children,  and 
they  take  longer  journeys  than  the  lowing  ox. 
The  rice  plant  courts  and  fascinates  the  pigeon  till 
its  product  is  taken  into  the  pigeon's  crop,  and  is 
borne  from  tropic  to  tropic.  The  wheat  gets  into 
(  the  envelopings  of  some  Egyptian  mummy,  and 
I  lives  away  from  all  light  and  knowledge  of 
}  the  world's  progress  for  three  thousand  years,  to 
!  be  restored  to  the  soil  again,  and  spring  up,  "  first 
!  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear."  Life  is  everywhere.  So,  good  reader,  do  not 
think  strange  any  longer,  that  I,  a  breast-pin,  am 
alive.  For  I  have  seen  strange  sights  in  my  dav 
and  I  put  them  on  record  for  the  world's  benefit. 
Somebody  will  get  the  manuscript  and  put  it  in 
print,  and  it  will  have  readers,  I  feel  assured. 

I  was  born  on  the  bosom  of  beauty,  and  made 
my  debut  as  a  breast-pin  in  a  circle  of  the  "  upper- 
ten-thousand."  My  purchaser  paid  a  great  price 
for  me,  and  the  amateurs  of  gems  pronounced  me 
"a  diamond  of  the  first  water."  I  was  worn  only 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  when  I  was  the 
"  observed  of  all  observers,"  dividing  with  my 
mistress  the  worship  of  all  such  as  think  that 


"  Thrift  follows'fawning." 

My  mistress  was  a  Spanish   Creole.     A  splendid 
looking  creature  she  was.     Of  more  than  medium 
height,  with  a  faultless  form,  unless  it  might  be 
said  that  it  was  slightly  too  full.     Her  brow  was 
broad  and  high ;  her  eye-brows  dark  and  curved, 
slightly  meeting  at  the  base  of  the  nose ;  her  lashes 
Ion.;,  shading  her  eyes  like  the  lithe  tendrils  of  the 
weeping  willow  its  branches.     The  eyes  were  ?iot 
black — -they  were  simply  dark,  and  when  she  was 
inactive,  they  were  pleasant  to  look  on — remind- 
ing me  of  one  who  lived  in  dream-land,   whose 
ideal  was  far  richer  than  her  real,  who  had  a  world 
in  which  she  lived,  peopled  with  spirits  kindred 
to  her  own,  and  of  far  nobler  mien,  and  loftier 
aim,  and  grander  stature  than  the  people  that  in- 
habit Earth.     Many  have  been  the  times  that  I 
have,  from  my  resting-place  on  her  bosom,  lifted 
my  eyes  and  gazed  into  hers.     What  depths  I  pe- 
netrated into,  what  reveahngs  I  witnessed!  Down 
deep   I  could  see  painted  the  reflections  of  her 
great  soul,  for  she  had  a  great  soul.     Her  nose — I 
can  ill  describe  it.     'Twas  a  combination  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman.     It  was  large,  though  not  so 
large  as  to  be  unbecoming.     It  was  not  deeidedlv 
beautiful,  unless  she  was  excited     Then  the  nos- 
trils dilated  largely,  and  gave  to  it  great  expres- 
sion.     'Twas  at  such  times  a  Juno-sort  of  nose. 
Her  mouth  was  large,  and  the  lips  very  flexible, 
playing  very  freely  in  use,  and   the  under  jaw 
dropping  low,  as  you  often  bee  it  in  persons  marked 
for  great  eloquence,  or  beauty  and  force  of  expres- 
sion.    Sometimes  it  amounted  well-nigh  to  a  de- 
formity, when  she  was  in  very  earnest  discussion — 
but  was  not  noticeable  by  reason   of  the  fascina- 
tions of  her  colloquial  powers.      Her  bust  was 
beautiful  full,  round,  swelling:  lungs  large,  and 
heaving  finely,  even  when  she  was  in  repose.  Her 
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waist  was  like  that  of  the  Venus  di  Medicis,  and, 
of  course,  unlike  the  wasp  waists  of  the  girls  at 
the  present  day.  Her  feet  were  large,  but  finely 
made,  having  high  instep,  and  they  gave  her 
gracefulness  of  carriage.  I  had  great  reason  to 
admire  her.  Of  her  it  might  he  said  that  there 
was 

"  Grace  in  her  step.  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

And  Avhen  a  fit  of  decided  egotism  came  over  ?ne, 
I  used  to  think  as  the  fools  did  that  flaunted  round 
her,  that  I  added  somewhat  "  roundly  to  her 
beauty,"  and  would  silently  say  to  myself. 

"  And  on  her  breast,  a  sparkling  '  gem  '  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  Infidels  adore." 

Much  to  be  admired  as  was  her  outward,  it  fell 
far  short  of  the  loveliness  of  her  inward  woman- 
hood. She  had  a  mind  of  the  highest  order.  She 
was  a  crowned  genius — none  of  the  small,  "  patent- 
made  geniuses  of  our  day ;"  but  one  on  whom  the 
cares  of  a  kingdom  would  sit  easily.  She  trans- 
muted everything  she  touched  into  her  own  like- 
ness. It  wore  the  stamp  of  her  hand.  However 
ugly  and  misshapen,  it  acquired  a  kind  of  beauty 
if  she  but  looked  on  it  and  bade  it  live.  Mighty 
is  the  sway  of  real  Genius,  Divinely  created  Ge- 
nius. It  is  widely  separated  from  that  power 
which  resides  in  close  thoughts,  deep  calculation, 
and  prudent  effort.  This  is  the  child  of  labor  and 
toil,  is  begotten  and  reared  to  strength  by  an  in- 
dustry that  knows  no  relaxation.  Years  are  needed 
to  its  development.  "Wide  observation  and 
greatly  varied  experiments  are  alone  competent  to 
its  assurance,  whilst  Genius  reaches  its  points  by 
sudden  intuitions  and  no  less  sudden  strokes  of 
accomplishment.  Genius  is  Divinely  inspired  at 
times  only.  The  simply  talented  man  is  always 
the  same.  Genius  has  its  visitations  from  the  uj>- 
per  world,  when  the  truths  of  the  Invisible  are 
communicated.  None  know  how,  yet  it  is  none 
the  less  certain,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  communication.  The  breath  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  comes  into  its  nostrils,  and  for  the 
hour  it  works  wondrous  deeds.  God  has,  for  wise 
purposes,  set  his  children  into  two  classes,  those 
who  hold  more  intimate,  and  those  who  hold  less 
intimate,  intercourse  with  spiritual  existences. 

Now,  my  mistress  held  intercourse  with  spirits, 
I  know ;  not  in  any  fantastical  way,  not  through 
brick  and  mortar  media,  not  in  an  ostentatious 
way,  not  in  a  way  of  her  own  choice.  She  would 
do  things  at  times,  as  devoid  of  all  premeditation, 
as  far  removed  from  all  calculation,  and  as  com- 
pletely bereft  of  all  knowledge  of  combination  of 
circumstances,  as  a  child  not  yet  weaned;  yet  the 
end  was  accomplished.  Matters  that  would  puzzle 
others  she  would  unravel  at  the  touch.  Events 
yet  hidden — she  would  know  what  they  would  be. 
Character,  she  read  it  as  a  schoolboy  reads  print, 
and  was  never  cheated  but  once — a  fatal  once  for 
Iter.  Philosophy,  she  was  its  lord.  She  would 
disentangle  the  finest  sophisms  of  an  adept  at  mis- 
leading, and  show  up  his  wildest  vagaries  so  as  to 
make  him  ashamed  of  himself.  She  was  finely 
educated,  for  one  of  her  corporeal  and  spiritual 
fr  me-work. 

Her  mother  died  years  before  I  was  born,  though 
I  have    often  seen  her  portrait;  it  hung  in  her 


room.  Taking  it  as  a  true  likeness,  she  was  not 
equal  to  the  daughter.  Hers  was  a  more  beautiful 
face — allowing  beauty  to  consist  of  faultlessly 
proportioned  features.  My  mistress  must  have 
"  thought  a  deal "  of  her  mother — as  I  learned  by 
some  lines  she  had  written  about  her  portrait,  and 
which  I  found  in  the  drawer — where  I  usually 
dwelt,  from  the  hour  of  her  retiring  till  the  time 
for  dressing  on  the  next  day.  Reader,  I  do  not 
know  what  you  will  think  of  the  lines.  To  me 
they  are  beautiful. 


TO   MY   MOTHERS   PORTRAIT. 
Thy  mild  dark  eye  and  placid  brow, 
My  mother,  I  love  to  gaze  on  now  : 
For  they  tell  me  of  days  when  thou  wert  fair, 
And  I,  a  child  in  the  open  air, 
Gathered  sweet  wild  fioweis  for  thy  hair, 
And  smiled  to  see  thsm  blooming  there. 

They  remind  me  too  of  your  parting  sigh, 
Your  close  embrace,  your  warm  'good  bye,' 
The  last  sad  kiss  which  was  fondly  given, 
The  earnest  prayer  that  went  up  to  Heaven, 
'  That  though  far  away,  I  might  live  to  do 
In  a  spirit,  crystal  as  the  dew, 
Whatever  is  noble,  brave,  and  true. 

Time  lashed  his  steeds,  I  stood  once  more 

On  the  green  sod  at  our  cottage  door. 

I  was  sure  the  notes  of  the  forest  bird 

Were  not  so  blithe  as  I  had  heard, 

When  the  tree  tops  were  still,  and  nothing  stirred 

But  the  rippling  brook,  which  rolled  along 

Singing  its  mellow,  plaintive  song. 

I  fondly  hoped,  that  in  my  home 
No  blighting  changes  had  yet  come, 
That  she,  who  always  used  to  be 
The  first  who  came  and  welcomed  me, 
Would  meet  me,  and  in  soft,  low  voice, 
Say  to  my  saddened  heart,  '  rejoice  I' 

I  entered  :  I  saw  no  forehead  high, 
Nor  whitening  locks,  nor  beaming  eye, 
Nor  dimpled  cheek  ;  and  gentle  lone 

I  heard  not 1  was  left  alone  ; 

And  I  braided  no  more  her  hair  quite  gray, 
For  my  mother  from  earth  had  passed  away. 

I  quickly  turned  to  leave  the  place, 
When  I  saw  again  my  mother's  face, 
Her  dark  bright  eye  was  bent  on  me 
As  it  was  wont  in  Infancy ; 
And  it  seemed  to  my  stricken  heart  to  say, 
'  My  daughter,  I  am  not  far  away.' 

Go  to  thy  bovver  in  the  edge  of  the  wood, 

Where  at  eventide  the  Spirits  good 

Used  to  meet  and  give  us  ambrosial  food : 

And  leave  behind  a  fragrance  sweet, 

Which  showed  they  dwelt  near  the  Mercy  Seat  ; 

And  when  thou  kneelest  down  in  prayer, 

Thy  mother  will  meet  thee  and  bless  thee  there.'  " 

CHAPTER  II. 

You  who  take  an  interest  in  me  sufficient  to 
read  what  I  say,  will  please  to  be  patient.  Patient 
enough  many  of  you  would  be,  could  you  by  any 
fair  means  come  to  the  ownership  of  me,  and  this 
age  proves  it.  How  many  leave  home,  business, 
wives,  children,  society,  and  God,  to  get  gold.  How 
many  men  there  are,  who  would  prize  me — a  dia- 
mond in  a  brilliant  setting — greatly  above  the 
deep,  imperishable,  quenchless  love  of  a  heart  like 
that  which,  in  the  bosom  on  which  I  wa3  pillowed, 
daily  sent  up  its  80,000  throes,  each  fully  charged 
with  the  noblest  sympathies.  Queer  creatures 
men  are !  Strange  commixture  of  the  noble  and 
the  mean,  the  heroic  and  the  cowardly,  the  highly 

interested    and  the   lowly  selfish — the  veriest 


\  medley  of  elements  go  to  make  them. — They 
,  grasp  like  a  vice  that  which  perishes  in  their  grasp, 
\  and  pass  by  unheeded  the  perennial  and  the  ever- 
\  lasting.  They  grow  mad  at  sight  of  personal 
J  beauty,  and  value  not  a  groat  the  endowments  of 
!  the  soul.  Yet  where  one  now  abides  will  come 
\  wrinkles,  and  sallowness,  and  decrepitude  ;  whilst 
}  the  soul  will 

"  flourish  in  immortal  youth." 

i  I  had  daily  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
\  say.     Young,  beautiful,  and  not  poor — my  lady 
\  had  plenty  of  beaux.     They  made  assaults  at  her 
;  daily — but  their  arrows  might  as  Avell  have  been 
(  headless,   for  they  all  failed  to  reach  the  mark. 
j  They  aimed  to  fascinate  her,  and  she  was  proof. 
Her  intellect  could  by  no  direct  attack  be  stormed. 
Like  Achilles,  she  was  invulnerable,  except  in  one 
point.     There  she  Avas  mortal.     So  was  the  Gre- 
cian hero.      His  was  in  his  heel,  hers  was  in  her 
\  heart ;  and  her  suitors  never  thought  it  of  impor- 
\  tance  to  seek  her  heart.     They  wanted  her  hand. 

<  The  hand  brought  the  money  and  the  beauty,  the 
\  hand  conferred  poAver  over  the  person*  With  the 
\  gift  of  her  hand  went  her  identity — her  individu- 
\  ality.  She  was  resolved  into  him  Avhose  hand  held 
\  hers,   and    thence  forward    the    observer    would 

perceive 

'  Duality  in  nnity.' 

They  fluttered — the  butterflies — around  her,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  They  combined,  as  did  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  to  bring  her  to  a  choice  They 
were  fools.  "What  cared  she  for  those  who  cared 
for  dross.  She  never  thought  of  wealth.  She  did 
\  not  prize  me,  only  as  the  gift  of  her  father.  She 
set  no  store  of  her  beauty.     She  dwelt  in  the 

<  sphere  where  the  affections  preside  and  make  the 
\  intellect  their  agent     Many  times  have   I  heard 

<  her  sing, 

\  ''  The  heart!  the  heart  !  O,  let  it  spare 

>  A  sigh  for  other's  pain, 

The  breath  that  soothes  a  brother's  care 

Is  never  spent  in  vain. 
And  tho'  it  throb  at  slightest  touch. 

Or  sorrow's  faintest  call, 
'Twere  better  it  should  ache  too  much, 
Than  never  ache  at  all. 

The  Heart,  the  heart,  that's  truly  blest 

Is  never  all  its  own  ; 
No  ray  of  glory  lights  the  breast 
That  beats  for  self  alone." 

Her  genius  was  ahvays  heart-ward.  Its  pro- 
foundest  efforts  were  for  the  good  of  others.  Sun- 
light is  not  more  reviving  to  a  sickly,  weather- 
beaten  plant,  than  was  the  light  of  her  eye  to  the 
stricken  and  sad.  She  had  profound  reverence 
for  the  Good  and  Just,  whenever  and  Avherever 
they  exhibited  themselves.  She  enacted  the 
Christian,  but  she  joined  no  church.  On  the  pres- 
ent basis  church  membership  would  have  cramped 
her.  She  honored  God,  but  loved  freedom.  No 
association  suited  her  nature,  gratified  her  taste, 
or  commanded  her  respect,  that  did  not  regard 
Humanity  and  its  good  as  its  chief  end.  Man  she 
loved  not  specially,  not  individually,  but  as  a  race. 
Simple,  unadorned  manhood  in  her  esteem  was 
noble,  was  the  best  exhibition  of  the  Divine  work 
of  which  she  had  knowledge.  Institutions  like 
the  Church  and  the  Sabbath,  Revelations  like  the 
Bible,  forms  like  those  prescribed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
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tanient  and  the  Xew,  Sacraments,  Ordinances,  and 
Arrangements,  were  tolerable,  were  worthy  of 
genuine  regard,  only  as  they  set  forth  in  all  their 
aims  the  dignity  of  Human  ZS'ature,  and  labored  to 
develope  and  adorn  it 

She  had  no  fellowship  -with  those  who  degrade 
man  that  God  may  be  exalted  She  felt,  that  the 
Deity  found  his  true  character  sublimely  set  forth 
in  the  nobleness  of  his  -works;  and  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  attempt  to  make  her  think  that 
Manhood  lacked  the  respect  and  love  of  the  Crea- 
tor, whilst  the  Bible  asserted  the  fact  of  its  uni- 
formly having  been  selected  by  the  Deity  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  Him  and  his 
children.  Creeds  and  confessions  suited  her  not, 
insomuch  as  they  taught  a  philosophy  less  broad 
than  the  wants  of  Mas.  She  thus  preserved  her 
individuality,  and  her  relations  she  made  as  broad 
as  her  ability  to  do. 

My  mistress  was  a  politician.  Descended  from 
the  English  nobility  on  the  maternal,  and  from 
the  Spanish  nobility  on  the  paternal  side,  she, 
though  a  girl,  had  mastered  the  theory  of  Civil 
Government,  and  was  thoroughly  republican.  She 
felt  that  the  cause  of  the  People  was  her  cause,  that 
she  was  of  the  people ;  that  the  masses,  the  millions 
needed  just  such  help  as  she  could  give.  Help 
that  could  come  through  well  expressed  sympathy; 
help,  that  could  be  rendered  by  her  mastering  the 
cause  of  the  oppressions  that  weighed  them  down  ; 
help,  such  as  could  flow  forth  for  their  benefit  by 
judicious  effort  for  their  well-being  in  their  do- 
mestic and  specially  social  relations.  Young  as 
she  was,  she  could  discern  that  the  battle  of  the 
people  was  yet  to  be  had,  that  the  triumph  was 
yet  to  be  won.  She  knew  that  it  would  be  fierce, 
and  terrible,  and  that  every  hand  that  was  steady, 
every  heart  that  was  true,  would  be  needed  to 
direct  the  struggle,  so  that  the  cause  of  the  people 
should  be  victorious.  Often  have  I  heard  her  say, 
the  poor,  the  toiling,  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country  can  achieve  their  conquest  but  in  one 
way.  That  way  is  a  peaceful  way.  Its  home  is 
in  the  Ballot  Box.  To  secure  the  right  constitu- 
tionally to  wield  the  elective  franchise,  and  having 
the  right — to  wield  it  for  the  equal  rights  of  all, 
is  the  way  to  give  health  and  strength  to  the  poor. 
Then  legislation  will  be  for  the  manv  and  not  for 
the  few ;  then  woman  -will  be  the  help-/«se£  for 
man,  and  not  his  slave ;  then  marriage  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  cool,  pecuniary  cal- 
culation. Then  Christianity  will  take  on  its  pris- 
tine glory,  and  the  robes  it  wears  will  be  brilliant 
with  the  hues  of  light  that  play  round  the  throne 
of  God. 

To  have  looked  at  her  at  this  time  of  her  life, 
one  would  have  predicted  for  her  a  brilliant 
fctcre.     Alas!  who  can  tell  -what  awaits  him? 

Dear  girl:  there  fell  upon  her  within  two  years 
from  this  period  a  stroke  that  completely  palsied 
her  powers  for  a  time 


heartedness  made  their  home,  seeretiveness  and 
disingenuousnes3  dwelt.  Yet  she  preserved  ap- 
pearances. She  would  smile  while  hate  was  in 
her  heart,  and  kiss  where  she  would  gladly  have 
stabbed.  But  this  part  of  her  history  I  must  re- 
serve for  another  chapter. 


MEDICAL  LACONICS. 

ET  T.  L.  NICHOLS.    31.  D. 

[These  papers  are  for  the  most  part  original ; 
bat  in  the  present  number,  I  have  taken  several 
paragraphs,  which  I  had  written  for  another  pur- 
pose, and  which  have  been  published,  but  in  a 
form  which  can  have  met  the  eyes  of  very  few 
readers  of  the  Journal.     To  prevent  any  mistake,  I 


Gleams  of  Reason. — "We  find  glimpses  of  truth 
scattered  through  medical  writings,  which  only 
make  the  blindness  of  their  authors  the  more 
evident,  and  cause  us  to  wonder  that  the  natural 
mode  of  curing  disease,  which  we  call  the  Water- 
J  cure,  had  not  long  since  become  universal.  It  is 
;   '"  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected." 

>  In  Mr.  Simon's  lectures  on  chemical  surgery,  in 
treating  of  stone  or  gravel,  he  says : — 

>  "  The  most  powerful  pharmaceutical  agents  will 

>  rarely  succeed  in  restoring  the  patient,  unless  in 
combination  with  temporary  repose  from  labor,  or 
with  relief  from  such  other  depressing  influences 
as  have  shattered  their  health  ;  and  in  respect  to 
London  patients,  I  may  confidently  assure  you 
that  a  fortnight  of  country  air  (especially  at  the 
sea-side,  and  with  cold  shower-baths)   does  more 


make  this  explanation.] 

"Water  ln  Fever. —  When  the  eminent  Mr.  Guth-  i  for  recovery  than  an  unlimited  quantity  of  medi 
rie  was  surgeon  in  the  British  Army,  during  the   !  cine  taken  amid  the  patient's  previous  and  unheal 


Peninsular  campaigns,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill,  courage,  and  humanity.  He 
saved  many  limbs  which  the  other  surgeons  would 
have  amputated  ;  and  -when  the  army  was  visited 
with  fever,  the  line  of  graves,  which  marked  the 
interments  from  his  corps,  was  only  half  as  long 
as  those  of  the  other  two  surgeons.  Some  idea  of 
his  practice  may  be  found  from  the  treatment  of 
his  own  ease, 
die. 

"  It  was  the  fashion,"  says  his  biographer,  "  to 
give  bark  in  these  fevers,  and  the  Inspector-gene- 
ral, in  taking  his  last  leave,  as  he  supposed,  of  Mr. 
Guthrie,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  taking  it ;  he 
obeyed,  though  against  his  own  practice  and  his 
feelings.  It  made  him  so  much  worse,  that  he  de- 
sired the  regimental  nurse,  whom  he  fortunately 
liad  kept  with  him,  to  buy  a  couple  of  dozens  of 
lemons,  and  slice  them  in  a  pitcher  of  water,  fresh 
from  the  spring.  It  held  two  gallons.  This  he 
drank  during  the  night,  with  the  effect  of  causing 
a  profuse  perspiration  for  several  hours,  after  which 
his  fever  left  him,  but  with  feet  so  swollen,  and 
legs  so  weak,  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  for  several 
weeks." 

This  was  pretty  well  for  an  army  surgeon,  but 
if  he  had  known  a  little  more  of  ^\~ater-cure,  he 
would  have  done  much  better. 

"Water  Cere  ln  Strangulated  Hernia. — A  re- 
cent French  medical  paper  gives  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated inguinal  hernia,  in  which  taxis  (manipulation 
and  pressure)  had  been  used  ineffectually.  The 
patient  was  then  placed  in  a  proper  position,  with 
the  pelvis  elevate!  and  a  oold  poultice  applied  to 


thv  circumstances." 

It  is  marvellous  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  see 
so  much,  and  see  no  more.  He  cannot  see  that  the 
more  powerful  the  medicines,  the  more  powerful  the 
mischief;  that  nature,  in  repose,  and  amid  healthy 
conditions  effects  the  cure  in  spite  of  the  medi- 
cines ;  and  he  puts  the  baths,  which  even  in  their 
worst  form  do  good,  in  a  parenthesis,  as  of  little 

not  neces  - 


i  the  tumor,  in  which  was  poured  a  stimulating  and 

<  refrigerating  mixture.     The  reduction  took  place 
I  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  in  these  dan- 

<  gerous  cases,  nothuig  is  so  effectual  as  the  applica- 
;  tion  of  cold  water,  either  by  a  compress,  which 
\  this  poultice  was  equivalent  to,  or  better,  by  pour- 
It  benumbed  her  moral  >  ing  a  stream  of  cold  water,  from  a  height  of  several 


sensibilities,  and  when  they  reacted,  vengeance  was 
her  cry.  She  labored  for  it  day  and  night.  Her 
whole  nature  was  turned  to  gall.  The  kindly  and 
genial  currents  that  had  sent  forth  sweet  waters 
for  all  who  were  athirst,  were  bitter  as  the  Marah 
waters.  "Where  innocence  and  guilelessness  had 
rested  like  twin  cherubim,  cunning  and  wily  de- 
ceit sat.     Where  the  greatest  frankness  and  open- 


He  took  the  fever,  and  was  left  to   j  importance,  and  as  the  grammar  says 

.  sary  to  make  sense." 

Prevalence   of  Female   Diseases. — There    can 
be  no  plainer  demonstration  of  the  almost  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  unhealthy  conditions  and  diseas- 
ing influences  in  society,  than  the  prevalence  of 
what  are  termed  female  diseases.    Mr.  Whitehead  , 
of  Manchester,  England,  in  hi3  work  on  "  Abor- 
i  tion  and  Sterility,"  states,  that  of  two  thousand 
women,  whose  eases  he  investigated  on  their  ap- 
;  plication  to   the   Mvnehester   Lying-in  Hospital 
•  eleven  hunired  and  sixteen  had  the  whites  at  the 
I  time  the  inquiry  was  male,   ani  a  considerable 
!  number  more  had  suffered  under  a  similar  ailment 
:  at  some  former  period. 

This  was  among  the  poorer   classes;  but  it  is 
\  doubtful  whether  such  diseases  do  not  prevail  to 
a  greater  extent  among  the  rich  and  luxurious. 
If  the    "Water-cure  did   nothing  more  than  to 
!  cure  all  diseases  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  one  of 
:  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  on  humanity, 
and  every  woman  ought  to  be  its  advocate  and 
missionary,  as  manv  now  are.     Tne  operation  of 
Wi:er-e  ire,  on  all  these  female  ailments,  is    a3 
satisfactory  as  all  other  modes  of  practice  are  an- 
noying and  vexatious. 

Exception's. — The  waKe  matter  of  the  system  is 
carried  off  by  several  passages;  the   skin  throws 
':  off  the   largest  portion,  but  excretions  are   con- 
.  stantly  made  by  the  lung-,  the  bowels,  and  the 
\  urinary  apparatus.     If  the  aetion  of  one  of  these 
outlets  is  impeded  some  other  must  do  double 
]  ity.     Thus,   in  a  stoppage  of  urine,  the  same 
.  matter  comes  oat  in  the  perspiration.     But  if  the 
action  of  the  skin  is  impeded,  by  the  constriction 
of  cold,  or  by  the  clogging  of  uncleanly  habits,  the 
other  outlets  of  the  system  are  sure  to  be  disor- 
dered.    Sometimes  the   bad  matter  that  would 
com?  out  by  the  skin  is  thrown  upon  the  bowels, 
and  we  have  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ;  sometimes 
upon  the  lungs,  producing  cough  and  consump- 
tion. 


feet,  upon  the  tumor.  This  gives  relief  in  the 
most  remarkable  and  rapid  manner.  All  the  parts 
;  are  instantly  constringed,  but  the  hernial  sack  and 
I  intestines  are  constringed  more  rapidly  than  their 
'  coverings,  and  hence  the  reduction  of  the  hernia. 
'  A  knowledge  of  this  method  of  care  mav  save  the 
;  necessity  of  an  operation,  or  even  save  life,  where 
I  there  is  no  surgeon  to  operate. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  most  im-  \ 
portant  tilings  in  respect  to  health,  is  to  keep  the  \ 
skin  in  good  condition,  and  the  way  to  do  this  is  \ 
by  daily  bathing  the  whole  body  in  cold  water,  | 
friction,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  These,  with  \ 
proper  clothing,  and  air,  will  almost  inevitably  j 
insure  uninterrupted  health.  \ 

Amativeness. — Nervous  energy  is  life.  Our  , 
vitality  comes  first  into  the  organic  nerves.  These  \ 
supply  the  whole  system  with  its  active  force.  '< 
This  spring  of  life — this  breath  of  God  within  us —  i 
must  not  be  exhausted,  if  we  would  have  health.  ! 
We  exhaust  it  by  every  kind  of  excess,  by  priva-  <; 
tion,  by  cold  and  hunger,  by  stimulation  and  glut-  \ 
tony,  and,  above  all,  by  disordered  and  excessive  ' 
amativeness.  All  unnatural  and  all  excessive  j> 
natural  gratifications  of  this  passion  exhaust  the  < 
fountains  of  life.  I  must  be  plain.  The  greatest  j 
possible  wrong  to  the  nervous  system,  and  that 


of  the  human  body.  Infinite  Wisdom  has  not 
made  a  blunder.  The  natural  condition  of  man 
is  a  long  life  of  uninterrupted  health  and  happi- 
ness. The  only  natural  death  is  the  painless  wear- 
ing out  of  the  system  in  old  age.  Premature  deaths, 
pain,  sickness,  are  all  unnatural — the  result  of  false 
habits  and  conditions.  We  have  only  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  principles  of  nature,  as  i^e 
see  birds  and  animals  living  in  their  wild  and  na- 
tural state,  and  we  should  never  be  sick  more  than 
they  are.  When  we  shut  up  animals,  deprive 
them  of  air,  water,  and  their  proper  food,  they 
get  sick,  the  same  as  toe  do ;  and  we  have  veter- 
inary surgeons,  cow  doctors,  etc.,  to  cure  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  us.  Men  living  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  strong  and  robust,  and  have  few  dis- 
eases ;  but  with  civilized  modes  of  living,  our 
pains  and  dangers  are  multiplied.  We  cook  and 
season  our  food,  so  that  we  are  tempted  to  glut- 


which  most  surely  exhausts  the  very  fountains  of  \  tony ;  we  eat  the  flesh  and  fat  of  animals  that  we 


life,  and  makes  men  and  women  miserable,  impo- 
tent, and  short-lived  creatures,  is  the  solitary  in- 
dulgence of  this  passion.  Next  to  this  is  the  pro- 
miscuous gratification  without  love.  It  deadens 
and  destroys  body  and  soul.  Indulgence  in 
amativeness,  with  but  one  person,  and  under  the 
forms  of  marriage,  is  a  great  wrong,  where  it  is 
not  attended  and  sanctified  by  mutual  love  ;  but 
even  in  the  holiest  estate  of  the  real  marriage  of 
love  and  wisdom,  excessive  indulgence  is  hurtful 
and  exhausting,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  pro- 
duce disease  and  shorten  life. 

Importance  of  the  Skin. — A  man  could  no  more 
live  without  his  skin,  than  he  could  without  heart 
or  lungs.  So  necessary  are  its  functions,  that  if  a 
certain  number  of  square  inches  of  the  skin  are 
destioyed,  by  burning,  scalding,  or  otherwise, 
death  is  inevitable.  This  being  the  case,  we  can 
see  what  mischief  may  be  caused  by  blisters  or 
plaisters,  which  destroy  the  skin,  or  interrupt  its 
proper  action,  over  a  considerable  surface. 

Every  point  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
full  of  little  pores,  which  are  the  extremities  of 
vessels  connected  with  the  capillary  or  hair-like 
ends  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  function  of  these 
pores  and  the  glands,  of  which  they  are  the  outlets 
is  to  carry  off  the  effete  or  used-up  matter  of  the 
system.  The  average  number  of  pores  in  the  hu- 
man body  is  twenty-eight  hundred  to  the  square 
inch, — each  pore  being  the  orifice  to  a  tube  a 
qiuvrtcr  of  an  inch  in  length,  yielding  no  less  than 
fifty-eight  feet  of  tube  to  the  square  inch  !  The 
number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of 
ordinary  size  is  twenty -five  hundred ;  the  number 
of  pores,  therefore,  is  seven  millions ;  the  number 
of  inches  of  perspiratory  tube  is,  consequently,  one 
million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — that  is, 
nearly  twenty-eight  miles !  Of  perspirable  mat- 
ter, many  ounces  are  thrown  out  daily.  The  skin 
is  thus  the  great  cleansing  organ  of  the  system.  It 
is  constantly  throwing  off  impurities,  which,  if 
retained,  would  poison  all  the  vital  organs,  and 
derange  all  the  functions  of  life.  If  this  matter  be 
retained  in  the  system,  it  produces  congestions, 
coughs,  consumption,  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  other 
disorders. 

Natural  Laws  of  Health  and  Disease. — There 
is  no  mistake  about  the  structure  and  mechanism 


have  made  diseased  by  our  system  of  fattening ; 
<  we  feed  on  pork  that  is  full  of  scrofula,  for  the 
I  very  word  scrofula  signifies  the  disease  of  a  hog  ; 
s  we  are  in  the  daily  use  of  poisonous  narcotics,  as 
I  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  spirituous  liquors :  and 
(  with  all  this,  we  exhaust  our  systems  by  the  de- 
;  bauchery  excited  by  these  stimulants  of  the  pas- 
',  sions.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  world  is  so 
/  full  of  disease,  supporting  a  host  of  doctors  and 
i  quacks,  who  add  to  all  this  mischief  and  misery, 
\  by  dosing  people  with  poisonous  drugs  ? 

All  this  is  unnatural  and  fatal.  The  law  of  na- 
\  ture  is  the  law  of  health.  It  is,  that  we  should 
\  eat  regularly  and  sufficiently,  of  a  pure  and  nutri- 
!  cious  diet — that  we  should  breathe  a  pure  air,  by 
>  having  our  dwellings,  and  especially  our  sleeping- 
;  rooms,  well  ventilated — that  we  should  keep  open 
;  the  pores  of  the  skin  by  cleanliness,  which  cannot 
:  be  preserved  but  by  washing  the  whole  body  as 
often  as  once  a  day,  by  having  different  under- 
clothes at  night  from  what  we  wear  in  the  day, 
and  by  changing  both  as  often  as  they  are  in  the 
\  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  foul  matter  of  the 
i  system  continually  discharged  from  the  skin.  Any 
'>  person  born  with  a  decent  constitution,  by  observ- 
\  ing  these  principles  and  living  up  to  them,  may 
;  be  sure,  accidents  excepted,  of  living  in  health  and 
'■  happiness  to  a  good  old  age. 

5        Effect   of   Medicines. — All  medicines,    which 
!   have  any  perceptible  action,  act  as  poisons.    They 
;  excite  and  stimulate  the  nervous  system  in  an  un- 
:.  healthy  manner.     For  example,   if  an   emetic  is 
given,  the  offended  stomach  summons  all  its  power 
j   to  cast  it  out ;  but  the  mischief  is,  that  the  nerves 
:  are  weakened  by  this  very  effort,  and  that  there  is 
always  danger  that  the  whole  poison  is  not  ex- 
pelled.    Some  may  remain,  to  irritate  the  system, 
I  and  produce  diseased  action. 

So  of  a  cathartic.  Its  effect  depends  wholly  upon 
the  effort  of  nature  to  expel  a  poison  from  the  sys- 
tem— an  effort  which  is  at  once  weakening  and  ' 
imperfect ;  for  experience  has  proved  that  cathar-  j 
tic  medicines,  when  the  system  is  too  weak  to  cast 
them  out,  are  surrounded  by  a  coating  of  mucus,    ; 
and  remain  in  the  body  for  an  indefinite  period,   ; 
ready  to  become  the  seeds  of  chronic  diseases. 

The  action  of  narcotic  medicines,  such  as  opium,   j 


Not  a  particle  of  these  medicines  can  be  taken 
without  harm  to  the  system.  Large  doses  kill — 
small  ones  inevitably  injure.  Whatever  good  they 
seem  to  do  at  the  moment,  by  their  stimulating  or 
narcotic  influence,  is  bought  dearly  at  the  expense 
of  nervous  power.  All  stimulants,  as  wine,  beer, 
cider,  brandy,  rum,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  opium, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  poisonous,  and  cannot  be  taken  into 
the  system  with  impunity  ;  and  no  person  can  en- 
joy sound  and  perfect  health  who  uses  them. 

The  effects  of  mineral  poisons,  and  especially  the 
most  common  one,  mercury,  in  its  various  forms  of 
calomel,  corrosh7e  sublimate,  blue  pill,  etc.,  etc., 
are  becoming  so  Avell  and  widely  known,  that  the 
people  are  learning  to  have  a  healthy  horror  of 
them.  Mercury  will  remain  in  the  system  for 
many  years,  and  even  for  a  whole  lifetime,  pro- 
ducing the  most  painful  chronic  diseases.  Globules 
of  mercury  have  been  gathered  in  a  coffin,  after 
the  body  that  contained  them  had  decayed.  No 
man  who  takes  medicines  of  any  kind  can  tell 
where  they  will  take  up  their  quarters,  or  what 
effects  they  will  produce.  The  smallest  quantity 
of  poison,  like  the  virus  of  small-pox,  or  a  mad 
dog,  or  a  rattlesnake,  may  produce  disease  and 
death. 

Doubtless,  of  two  evils  we  must  choose  the  least, 
when,  and  only  when,  we  cannot  avoid  both  of 
them.  Were  there  no  way  to  cure  disease  but  by 
taking  medicine,  I  should  take  it,  the  same  as  I 
would  take  one  poison  to  neutralize  another,  if  I 
knew  of  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  in 
this  case  there  is  no  such  necessity.  Nature  cures 
all  diseases  that  are  curable  at  all.  Physicians  try 
to  assist  nature;  but  sometimes  they  make  sad 
work  of  it,  and  instead  of  aiding  nature,  help  the 
disease. 


AN  EYE   SORE. 

BY     THEODOSIA     GILBERT. 

The  mooted  questions  of  "  Woman's  Sphere,"  and 
"  Woman's  Eights,"  are  among  the  popular  themes 
of  the  day,  and  make  their  way  into  the  literary 
political,  religious,  as  well  as  reformatory  press. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  your  co- 
lumns to  the  discussion  of  a  topic  quite  out  of  line 
with  these  modern  disquisitions.  My  home  is  in  a 
Water-Cure,  and  my  business  the  care  of  sick  wo- 
men. Your  readers  may  therefore  guess  at  my 
hobby.  It  has  a  family  relationship  to  the  very 
unpoetical  discussions  of  medical  talkers. 

We  women  have  had  acceded  to  us  our  full  share 
of  vanity.  For  myself,  1  am  proud  to  own,  that  I 
have  a  great  love  for  all  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; 
that  I  would  seek  to  be  graceful,  accomplished, 
and  beautiful.  After  this  admission,  it  will  be  no 
matter  of  surprise,  that  my  pen  should  light  upon 
some  offence  to  sight.  With  all  my  disquietude 
in  an  attempt  to  find  a  cause,  and  a  remedy  for  the 
eye-sore  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude,  one  thing 
is  certain,  it  is  an  eye-sore.  I  mean,  woman's  walk. 

How  many  can  boast  ever  having  seen  in  this 
country  a  woman  with  a  graceful,  majestic,  easy 
walk  ? — one  who  has  not  a  hitch,  a  stoop,  a  swing, 
a  hobble,  or  wringing,  twisting,  mincing  feature 
in  her  gait?     Are  they  not  almost  always  traceable 


cicuta,  stramonium,  and  a  large  class  of  vegetable   i  in  some  shape  or  shade,  in  every  gradation,  from 
poisons,  is  too  well  known  to  require  elucidation,  s  the  tight-girt  whale-boned  miss,    prigging  along 
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like  a  little  top-knot  lien-bird,  to  the  lank,  wipsy- 
wapsy  dromedary  "  fore  and  aft"  nudge  of  all 
sorts  ?  Doubtless  these  very  ungenteel  things 
sometimes  come  to  us  like  other  undesirables,  by 
way  of  trans?nissio?i. 

But  I  have  a  great  fancy  for  believing  that  they 
are  mostly  illegitimately  begotten  of  Fashion,  a 
very  notable  mother  of  cloven-footed  progeny. 
Take,  if  indeed  such  an  one  could  be  found,  a 
naturally  grown,  naturally  developed  figure,  with 
every  joint  playing  easily  on  its  hinges,  and  every 
muscle  in  its  full  native  plumpness,  and  witness  the 
"poetry  of  motion."  Encase  the  bust  in  whale- 
bone, hang  upon  the  hips  some  dozen  yards  of 
dry  goods  and  as  many  pounds  of  cotton,  squeeze 
the  feet  into  shoes  of  neither  breadth  nor  thick- 
ness, throw  upon  the  shoulders,  folded  across  the 
arms  and  chest,  not  less  than  two  or  four  square 
yards  of  woollen  blanket,  and  what  becomes  of  its 
ease  and  grace '{  Contrive  such  another  bungle, 
stiff- warped,  and  cramp-woofed,  who  can  ?  A 
model  inquisition  it  is,  for  every  bone  and  muscle 
in  the  body,  appropriate  to  the  production  of  our 
"beautiful"  deformities.  -Not  a  disabused  organ 
in  the  body !  The  vital  ones  of  respiration,  di- 
gestion, and  reproduction,  the  crowned  martyrs  of 
all !  Who  can  expect  God's  own  handiwork,  the 
material  part  of  us,  to  maintain  its  uprightness,  its 
admirable  proportions,  and  perform  its  functions 
under  such  dispensation  as  this  ?  If  Ave  would 
not  insolently  deface  the  great  Designer's  design, 
we  should  not  intermeddle  with  his  architectural 
undertakings.  If  we  Avould  pay  the  compliment 
of  grace  and  dignity  due  to  our  race,  we  should 
allow  Nature  at  least  the  benefit  of  her  own  adorn- 
ments. If  we  would  claim  for  ourselves  any  re- 
gard for  physical  or  for  Divine  law,  any  suscepti- 
bility to  the  kindly  appropriateness  of  things,  any 
sense  of  a  just  propriety,  we  shall  at  least  begin  to 
talk  about  reform  in  this  matter  of  dress. 

Some  eighteen  months  since,  being  necessitated 
from  a  precarious  state  of  health  to  monopolize 
rather  more  of  the  fresh,  open  air,  than  is  general 
ly  considered  creditable,  or  even  justifiable  in  my 
sex,  I  conceived  the  notion  of  getting  up  a  suit  ex- 
pressly for  walking.  Invention,  assisted  by  a  life 
of  penance-paying  on  the  score  of  shawls  and  pet- 
ticoats, (I  was  long  since  converted  to  the  sole  use 
of  the  bones  nature  had  given  me,)  succeeded  in 
conjuring  a  "fix"  that  was  just  the  thing. 

And  what  a  deliverance  was  that!  The  suit 
consisted  simply  of  a  pair  of  cassimere  pantaloons, 
a  frock  of  woollen  material,  loose,  plain  waist,  and 
sleeves,  with  a  skirt  reaching  to  the  knees,  of*  de- 
cent dimensions  in  width,  thickly  lined  throughout, 
a  light  cap  or  hat  upon  the  head,  and  thick-soled, 
high-topped  boots. 

In  this  rig,  I  could  just  about  double  the  distance, 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  which  had  been  the 
extent  of  my  ability  with  the  accustomed  appen- 
dages, and  what  is  more,  with  half  the  fatigue. 

My  "  debut"  in  this  mongrel  garb  was,  to  be 
sure,  quit  a  novel,  and  to  the  excessively  modest, 
quite  a  shameful  affair.  But  a  gallant  few  had  the 
courage  to  admire  at  least  the  convenience  it  pro- 
mised. Some  had  such  perverted  tastes  as  to  dis- 
cover in  it  real  becomingness. 

During  the  summer,  many  of  the  ladies  in  our 
Cure  were  induced  to  adopt  it,  and  needed  but  to 


be  observed  in  their  perigrinations,  to  prove  the 
great  accession  of  ease,  strength,  agility,  and  free- 
dom of  sfep  it  afforded.  Situated  as  we  are,  in  a 
sequestered,  hidden  little  nook,  with  only  a  com- 
munity of  invalids,  common  sufferers,  and  with  a 
common  purpose,  to  pass  a  comment,  the  innova- 
tion is  bereft  of  a  good  deal  of  disagreableness, 
even  to  the  most  fastidious.  One  is  altogether 
eased  of  an  intolerant  public  opinion,  and  soon 
feels  perfectly  at  home  in  the  very  comfortable 
newness  of  her  attire.  After  a  few  months  use,  I 
fancy  it  would  require  more  courage  in  most,  to 
abandon,  than  adhere  to  the  style,  even  in  large 
cities  and  villages.  In  such  event  there  might  be 
some  hope  of  future  pedestrians  among  us,  who 
could  see  something,  and  be  something,  irrespec- 
tive of  poverty,  or  beaux. 

Glen  Haven  Water  Cure. 


STUDY  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  WATER-CURE. 

BY  REV.  E.  R.  WARREN. 

Although,  technically,  I  may  not  regard  myself 
an  Hydropathist,  yet  my  experience  upon  the  use- 
\  fulness  of  the  application  of  water  in  the  curing  of 
|  diseases  is  such  as  to  render  the  study  of  the  Water- 
|  Cure  practice  engaging  and  deeply  interesting.  In 
\  the  early  part  of  my  professional  duties  as  a  min- 
\  ister  of  the  Gospel,  I  was  brought  so  much  in  con- 
|  tact  with  the  various  diseases  of  suffering  humanity, 
i  that  I  could  not  avoid  the  study  of  medical  science, 
I  in  order  to  promote  my  usefulness  among  men  by 
I  mitigating  and  relieving  their  physical  disorders. 
|  The  Divine  Saviour  himself  connected  with  his 
|  ministry  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  mankind,  a 
)  due  regard  to  the  removing  of  the  physical  disa- 
bilities under  which  they  suffered.     He  not  only 
"preached  the  Gospel,"  but  "healed  the  sick," and 
made  his  mission  contribute  to  remove  the  physic- 

>  al  sufferings  of  those  among  whom  he  walked. 
J  In  attending,  therefore,  to  the  physical  sufferings 
|  of  our  common  humanity,  I  feel  that  I  am  but  fol- 
|  lowing  the  example  of  the  Great  Master.  A  resi- 
(  denee  of  several  years  in  the  vicinity  of  two  dis- 
;  tinguished  medical  schools  afforded  me  some  rare 
\  opportunities  of  information  upon  medical  sub- 
l  jeets,  and  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Allopathic 
*  medical  profession.  And  for  ten  years  I  was  an 
j  adherent  of  that  system.  I  applied  its  teachings 
\  personally,  and  to  others,  but  not  without  dis- 
;  tressing  doubts,  at  times,  of  its  utility.  Finally, 
|  my  doubts  were  succeeded  by  a  firm  conviction  of 
,  the  injuriousness  of  the  entire  system  of  the  allo- 
'  pathic  practice ;  and  I  gave  it  up  as  worse  than 
',  useless. 

>  Being  now  thrown  upon  an  ocean  of  uncertain- 
i  ty,  I  studied  for  a  while,  and  tried  for  a  season, 
;  the  system  of  Thompson,  but  it  became  equally 
\  objectionable.  I  found  these  book  systems  did 
J  not  work  "like  a  book."  Sickness,  however,  made 
\  me  an  unwilling  victim  of  both  these  systems, 
s  The  physicians  nearly  made  an  end  of  me  by  bleed- 
j  ing,  blistering,  antimonializing,  and  mercurializing, 
'>  till  I  was  but  a  walking  skeleton.  0,  the  horrid 
\  salivations,  emetics,  cathartics,  &c.  &c.,  of  regular 
|  allopathy,. from  which  I  escaped,  (thank  heaven,) 
\  though  with  but  the  skin  of  my  teeth  !  I  feel  sick, 
J  now,  although  seven  years  has  passed  since  I 
|  ceased  that  kind  of  treatment,  when  I  think  of  the 


drugs  and  die-stuffs  I  unwittingly  swallowed.  I 
shall  carry  the  effects  of  those  mineral  poisons  to 
my  grave. 

My  first  experience  in  the  Water-cure  occurred 
on  this  wise  : — I  was  violently  attacked  with 

ACUTE    BRONCHITIS, 

induced  by  public  speaking  and  suppressed  per- 
spiration :  my  voice  had  nearly  lost  its  power,  and 
I  could  only  speak  in  a  whisper.  My  couo-h  was 
hard  and  painful,  and  my  system  soon  became 
greatly  prostrated.  I  consulted  two  physicians  in 
vain.  About  this  time  I  was  reading,  for  the  first 
time,  the  detailed  history  of  Water-cure,  as  prac- 
tised by  Vincent  Priessnitz  in  Gr'affenburg.  I 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  account.  I  pos- 
sessed no  experimental  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
but  I  resolved  to  try  it,  I  took  a  large  cloth,  and 
wrung  it  out  of  cold  water,  and  wrapt  it  around 
the  throat  and  chest,  and  covered  the  same  with 
one  perfectly  dry,  on  going  to  bed  at  night.  At 
first  I  felt  a  severe  chill,  but  in  a  few  moments 
was  thrown  into  a  profuse  sweat,  which  I  allowed 
to  continue  for  some  two  hours.  My  voice  was 
relieved  immediately,  and  by  following  this  treat- 
ment for  a  few  days,  and  sponging  in  cold  water 
every  morning,  I  was  restored.  I  have  since  been 
attacked  several  times  with  the  same  disease,  and 
I  always  find  a  sure  remedy  in  the  Water-cure. 
I  have  been  tauglil  a  lesson  by  this  experience,  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  me.  I  now  invariably 
make  use  of  the  Water-cure  in  all  cases  of  colds, 
fevers,  measles,  &c,  &c,  with  perfect  success. 
New  London,  1851 
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THE   DERNIER  RESORT. 

BY    M.    A.    S. 

During  the  summer  of  1847,  ill  health,  generated 
by  sedentary  employments,  luxurious  living,  stim- 
ulating drinks,  and  sundry  other  evils  to  which 
teachers  are  peculiarly  subject,  compelled  me  to 
abandon  my  avocation,  and  seek  medical  aid.  I 
applied  to  an  allopathic  physician,  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  permanent  relief.  After  submitting 
patiently,  enduringly,  to  the  usual  mode  of  that 
system  of  practice,  with  no  avail,  myself  and  friends 
became  fully  convinced  that  my  case  was  incurable, 
unless  some  more  efficient  means  should  be  secured. 
I  had  then  been  afflicted  two  years  with  dyspepsia, 
affection  of  the  liver,  congestion  of  the  head,  gene- 
ral debility,  and  nervous  derangement,  all  of  which 
conspired,  not  only  to  disqualify  me  for  physical 
and  mental  labor,  but  rendered  my  life  quite 
miserable.  With  my  limited  knowledge  of  the 
water  treatment,  I  felt  incompetent  to  baffle  such 
a  complication  of  chronic  difficulties,  and  accord- 
ingly resorted  to  a  Water-Cure,  where  I  spent  one 
month,  and  returned  home  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices,  wdiere  I  have,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Journal,  perse veringly  and  unremittingly  contin- 
ued the  treatment,  much  to  the  gratification  and 
surprise  of  my  friends.  The  wet  sheet  pack,  gen- 
eral and  derivative  baths,  and  the  cooling  com- 
presses, took  the  place  of  counter-irritations ;  the 
stomach,  hitherto  the  receptacle  of  much  that  was 
deleteriorating  and  poisonous,  admits  nought  now 
but  the  pure  liquid,  and  a  well  selected  fruit  and 
vegetable  diet.     My  spirits,  so  long  depressed  and 
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desponding,  are  now  buoyant  and  happy ; — in  short, 
my  whole  system  has  experienced  a  change,  won- 
derful indeed.  Is  it  any  marvel,  then,  that  I  lift 
my  pen  in  the  advocacy  of  the  water  treatment,  or 
rather,  might  I  not  justly  expect  that  the  "monitor" 
within,  ever  faithful  to  its  work,  would  pronounce 
the  verdict  guilty,  should  I  neglect  to  use  my  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  so  glorious  a  system  ? 

"Were  every  breath  a  song  of  praise,  they  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  gratitude  I  owe  Him  who 
has  so  beneficently  and  wisely  disclosed  to  me  the 
efficacy  of  water  (when  judiciously  applied)  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  utter  fal- 
sity and  insufficiency  of  the  entire  drug  system. 
I  rejoice  at  the  establishment  of  every  "Water-cure 
institution,  in  the  extensive  circulation  of  the 
Journal,  and  still  more  when  I  witness  its  teachings 
adopted  and  practised,  as  I  regard  it  as  an  index 
to  a  day  not  far  distant,  when,  instead  of  pallor  and 
languor,  blooming  health  shall  again  sit  in  native 
dignity  on  the  countenance,  living  energy  possess 
the  frame,  and  the  world  restored,  glorying  in  the 
triumph  of  the  "Water-cure. 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S  ILLNESS. 

From  "The  Times,''  nn  Alexandria  paper. 

Mr.  Price:  Presuming  that  some  account  of  the 
late  illness  of  General  Washington  will  be  gene- 
rally interesting,  and  particularly  so  to  professors 
and  practitioners  of  medicine  throughout  America, 
we  request  you  to  publish  the  following  state- 
ment. 

Some  time  in  the  night  of  Friday,  the  13th  inst., 
having  been  exposed  to  a  rain  on  the  preceding 
day,  General  "Washington  was  attacked  with  an. 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe,  called,  in  the  technical  language,  Cynan- 
che  Trachealis.  The  disease  commenced  with  a 
violent  ague,  accompanied  with  some  pain  in  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  throat,  a  sense  of  stric- 
ture in  the  same  part,  a  cough,  and  a  difficult,  ra- 
ther than  a  painful,  deglutition,  which  was  soon 
succeeded  by  fever,  and  a  quick  and  laborious 
respiration.  The  necessity  of  blood-letting  sug- 
gesting itself  to  the  General,  he  procured  a  bleeder 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  took  from  his  arm  12 
or  14-  ounces  of  blood.  He  could  not,  by  any 
means,  be  prevailed  on  by  the  family  to  send  for 
the  attending  physician,  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, who  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  at  about  ten 
o'clock  on  Saturday.  Discovering  the  case  to  be 
highly  alarming,  and  foreseeing  the  fatal  tendency 
of  the  disease,  two  consulting  physicians  were  im- 
mediately sent  for,  who  arrived,  one  at  half  after 
three  and  the  other  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  meantime  were  employed  two  pretty 
copious  bleedings,  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  two  moderate  doses  of  calomel  were  given, 
and  an  injection  was  administered,  which  operated 
on  the  lower  intestines,  but  all  without  any  per- 
ceptible advantage,  the  respiration  becoming  still 
more  difficult  and  distressing.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  first  consulting  physician,  it  was  agreed,  as 
there  were  yet  no  sings  of  accumulation  in  the 
bronchial  vessels  of  the  lungs,  to  try  the  result  of 
another  bleeding,  when  about  32  ounces  of  blood 
were  drawn,  without  the  smallest  apparent  alle- 
viation of  the  disease. 


Basins  of  vinegar  and  water  were  frequently 
inhaled,  10  grains  of  calomel  were  given,  succeeded 
by  repeated  doses  of  emetic  tartar,  amounting  in 
all  to  five  or  six  grains,  with  no  other  effect  than 
a  copious  discharge  from  the  bowels.  The  power 
of  life  seemed  now  manifestly  yielding  to  the  force 
of  the  disease ;  blisters  were  applied  to  the  extrem- 
ities, together  with  a  cataplasm  of  bran  and  vine- 
gar to  the  throat.  Speaking,  which  was  painful 
from  the  beginning,  now  became  almost  impracti- 
cable ;  respiration  grew  more  and  more  contracted 
and  imperfect,  till,  at  half  after  eleven,  on  Satur- 
day night,  retaining  the  full  possession  of  his  in- 
tellects, he  expired  without  a  struggle. 

He  was  fully  impressed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
complaint,  as  well  as  throughout  every  succeeding 
stage  of  it,  that  its  conclusion  would  be  mortal^ 
submitting  to  the  several  exertions  made  for  his 
recovery,  rather  as  a  duty  than  from  any  expecta- 
tion of  their  efficacy.  He  considered  the  opera- 
tions of  death  upon  his  system  as  coeval  with  the 
disease ;  and  several  hours  before  his  death,  after 
repeated  efforts  to  be  understood,  succeeded  in  ex- 
pressing a  desire  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die 
without  further  interposition.  During  the  short 
period  of  his  illness,  he  economized  his  time  in  the 
management  of  such  few  concerns  as  required  his 
attention,  with  the  utmost  serenity,  and  anticipat- 
ed his  approaching  dissolution  with  every  demon- 
stration of  that  equanimity  for  which  his  whole 
life  has  been  so  uniformly  and  singularly  conspic- 
uous. 

James  Craik,  Attending  Physician. 
Elisha  E.  Dick,   Consulting  Physician. 

P.  S. — The  signature  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown,  of 
Port  Tobacco,  who  attended  as  consulting  physi- 
cian, on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  his  residence 
from  this  place,  has  not  been  procured  to  the  fore- 
going statement 


INSANITY  AND  DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 


BY   J.    A.    SPEAR. 

The  sufferer  was  a  lady  who  was  always  very 
nervous  and  excitable,  and  rather  romantic  in  her 
imaginations.  For  a  number  of  years  previous  to 
her  illness  she  had  made  free  use  of  rich,  high  sea- 
soned food,  and  tea  and  coffee.  The  loss  of  her 
second  husband,  and  the  almost  unremitting  care  in 
attending  him  in  his  last  sickness,  which  was  pro- 
tracted a  number  of  months,  together  with  an  in- 
jurious diet,  and  the  free  use  of  those  much  esteem- 
ed but  ruinous  articles,  tea  and  coffee,  quite  reduced 
her  physical  powers,  and  prostrated  her  nervous 
system.  Soon  after  her  husband's  death  she  became 
sedate  and  melancholy,  and  wild  in  her  imagina- 
tions. Her  anxious  friends  did  what  they  could  to 
make  her  happy,  and  dispel  the  darkness  and  sor- 
row that  seemed  to  hang  so  heavily  over  her  mind. 
But  in  sjfite  of  all  their  exertions,  she  continued  to 
grow  worse  and  worse,  for  some  five  or  six  months. 
As  her  condition  alarmed  some  of  her  friends,  she 
was  carried  to  the  insane  hospital  in  Ohio.  When 
she  arrived  there,  she  seemed  a  little  better,  and  as 
it  appeared  that  the  journey  had  benefited  her,  the 
doctor  advised  them  not  to  leave  her,  but  to  con- 
tinue journeying  with  her.     They  returned  home 


with  her,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  she  was  pas- 
sively comfortable,  and  did  some  light  work.  Then 
she  grew  worse  again,  neglected  all  business,  and 
had  all  sorts  of  imaginations. 

Sometimes  she  would  fancy  herself  the  queen  of 
the  world,  and  imagined  that  all  the  celestial  spirits 
were  bowing  before  her,  and  paying  their  homage 
to  her.  At  other  times  she  fancied  that  she  was 
surrounded  with  devils,  and  that  her  stomach  was 
filled  with  them,  and  would  try  to  hawk  them  up 
— often  saying,  in  almost  frightful  accents,  devils, 
begone  !  Sometimes  she  imagined  that  they  were 
stopping  her  breath.  At  other  times  she  thought 
her  stomach  was  full  of  toads  and  venomous  ser- 
pents, and  would  try  to  hawk  them  up. 

But  what  to  her  seemed  worse  than  all  other  af- 
flictions, was  that  very  large  poison  serpents  were 
almost  constantly  coiling  around  her,  and  trying  to 
stop  her  breath.  When  she  was  up,  she  kept  shak- 
ing her  clothes  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  finding  they 
could  not  be  shaken  off,  she  would  change  her  clothes 
from  six  to  ten  times  a  day,  that  she  might  escape 
from  them.  Sometimes  she  said  they  would  coil 
around  her  and  prevent  her  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  other  times  they  would  withhold  her 
from  her  meals.  She  was  very  devout,  and  would 
pray  for  hours,  if  she  was  not  disturbed,  kneeling  in 
the  mud  or  stable,  or  any  place  where  she  happen- 
ed to  wander.  She  was  drugged,  but  to  no  bene- 
fit. Then  the  pill  and  powder  man,  who  thought 
himself  a  doctor,  (and  who  had  probably  heard  of 
the  Water-cure,)  and,  like  most  medical  men,  ima- 
gined that  he  knew  all  about  it,  ordered  her  to 
shower  in  a  cold  bath-room,  situated  a  few  rods 
from  the  house ;  it  being  the  only  convenience  for 
any  season  of  the  year.  She  submitted  to  his  re- 
quirement, and  in  cold  weather  tried  the  rude  ex- 
periment. The  "effect  was  just  what  might  have 
been  expected,  with  one  in  her  condition.  She 
was  severely  chilled,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  be- 
fore she  could  get  her  clothes  on  again ;  and  the 
only  benefit  she  derived  from  it  was  to  be  made 
more  instead  of  less  nervous.  Then  because  she 
refused  to  repeat  the  injurious  experiment,  the  wise 
Dr.-would-be  ordered  water  thrown  in  her  face, 
and  all  over  her,  Avithout  her  consent.  This  beau- 
tiful experiment  excited  her  wrath,  and  she  escaped 
further  treatment  of  the  kind  from  their  hands. 

In  that  miserable  condition  she  suffered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter  and  spring.  The  friend  who 
came  with  her  from  Ohio  to  Vermont,  said  she  had 
not  had  a  night's  rest  for  four  months,  and  instead 
of  the  journey's  benefiting  her  as  he  expected,  she 
grew  worse  after  he  started  with  her,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  quickest  conveyance.  He  said 
he  should  not  have  started  alone  with  her,  had  he 
known  how  bad  she  was. 

"When  she  arrived  at  our  place,  accompanied  by 
her  father  and  brother-in-law,  I  was  in  the  field, 
and  being  called  immediately  to  the  house,  was 
surprised  to  find  her  in  the  yard,  constantly  striv- 
ing to  get  rid  of  these  serpents.  I  spoke  to  her  in 
a  calm  and  quiet  manner,  and  at  my  request  she 
related  the  wonderful  things  she  had  suffered,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  described  her  feelings. 

I  found  that  she  had  a  strange  feeling  and  a  sort 
of  roaring  in  her  head  ;  that  her  stomach  was  in  a 
very  unhealthy  condition  ;  that  she  had  but  a  little 
blood,  and  that  was  very  thick,  (and  of  course  would 
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not  circulate  freely,)  and  that  the  scarf-skin  was  ;d 
drv  and  inactive,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  crust  upon 
the  surface,  which  would  arise  in  dust  by  rubbing. 
I  saw  that  this  state  of  the  skin,  together  with  the 
bad  circulation  of  her  blood,  was  what  produced 
that  feeling  like  serpents  around  her,  and  that  the 
feeling  in  her  head  was  the  effect  of  too  great  a  rush 
of  blood  there,  when  it  had  become  too  thick  to 
flow  freely  to  the  extremities.  And  in  relation  to 
the  devils  and  toads  in  her  stomach,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  only  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
eased stomach,  produced  by  bad  living  and  injuri- 
ous medicines,  some  of  which  had  been  taken  years 
before.  She  had  an  unbounded  appetite,  but  her 
food  seemed  to  do  her  no  good ;  she  was  a  wild, 
pale,  emaciated  skeleton.  I  thought  there  was  no 
trouble  in  knowing  that  the  stomach  needed  rest, 
and  the  skin  needed  stimulating  and  cleaning.  I 
therefore  told  her  that  bv  following  my  directions 
she  would  get  relieved  from  her  afflictions.  She 
appeared  pleased,  and  said  she  would  do  anything 
that  I  thought  would  help  her. 

Treatment. — Xearly  an  hour  before  each  meal, 
she  took  a  shower-bath  in  a  warm  room,  and  had 
an  assistant  two  or  three  of  the  first  weeks,  to  as- 
sist her  in  rubbing,  and  putting  on  the  wet  jacket, 
which  she  "wore  constantly.  After  each  bath,  she 
would  walk  until  a  good  reaction  was  produced. 
At  first  she  was  so  feeble  that  she  could  only  walk 
a  short  distance,  but  it  being  at  the  warm  season  of 
the  year,  the  fatigue  and  exercise  together  produced 
reaction. 

She  wore  a  wet  cap  on  her  head,  consisting  of 
some  six  or  eight  thicknesses  of  common  cloth,  and 
re-wet  it  every  hour  or  two,  and  would  frequently 
let  a  gentle  stream  of  water  run  upon  her  head  and 
neck.  As  she  soon  began  to  feel  better,  she  was 
very  punctual  in  doing  as  she  was  ordered.  Every 
convenient  means  was  used  to  get  her  in  good, 
cheerful  company,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  which 
was  of  as  much  benefit  as  any  one  thing.  She 
gained  so  much  in  three  weeks,  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  a  mile  without  any  more  fatigue  than  a  walk 
of  thirtv  or  fortv  rods  would  sive  her  at  first.  She 
took  the  wet  sheet  only  a  few  times.  It  did  not 
injure  her,  but  she  liked  the  shower-bath  better. 
About  two  weeks  expired  before  much  redness 
could  be  produced  on  the  skin,  even  by  severe  rub- 
ing,  and  when  she  first  saw  the  redness,  she  was 
full  of  joy,  and  seemed  to  take  new  courage.  In 
four  weeks  she  was  so  far  recovered  that  a  stranger 
would  not  have  noticed  but  she  was  as  rational 
as  any  one.  The  serpents,  toads  and  devils,  had 
all  been  washed  away,  and  only  a  part  of  that  un 
comfortable  sensation  in  the  head  and  stomach  re. 
mained.  In  twelve  weeks  she  seemed  to  be  com. 
pletely  cured. 

Diet. — Before  she  commenced  the  "Water-cure, 
she  indulged  very  freely  in  rich,  eoneentratingfood, 
and  tea  and  coffee.  During  a  few  of  the  first  weeks 
of  the  water-treatment,  her  drink  was  onlv  water, 
and  her  food  the  plainest  bread,  made  of  unbolted 
wheat  meal,  toasted  and  moistened  with  water, 
and  eaten  without  butter  or  cream.  Of  course,  she 
did  not  eat  a  very  great  allowance  of  it,  but  she 
began  immediately  to  gain  in  flesh,  wheres.; 
had  been  constantly  losing  while  she  indulged  in 
the  full  rich  diet.  More  than  four  years  have 
elapsed  since  her  cure,  and  she  has  enjoyed  good 


health  ever  since,  and  has  abstained  from  flesh- 
meats  and  tea  and  coffee.  If  at  any  time  she  feels 
any  illness,  she  resorts  immediately  to  the  crystal 
fountain,  and  soon  gets  relief. 

X.  B.  Coffee,  and  sometimes  tea,  will  produce 
delirium  tremens.  This  lady  had  abstained  from 
all  sorts  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  some  twenty  years 
before  her  illness. 


FRESH   AIR 

[Tee  Yanlcee  Blade  disconrseth  the  right  sen- 
timents  on  this  theme.  Would  that  ail  news- 
papers and  all  medical  journals  had  the  ability. 
and  courage,  and  honesty  to  tell  people  their  in- 
terests and  duty,  as  is  done  in  the  following :] 

"  Why  wonder  that  people  are  sick  ?  Go  with 
me  into  yonder  chamber.  The  windows  have 
shatters,  inside  curtains,  and  outside  curtains  ; 
the  carpenter  has  stopped  every  crevice,  that  no 
outward  air  may  be  admitted.  The  bed  has 
French  curtains  drawn  over  it,  the  furnace  is  '. 
brought  to  the  chamber,  and  the  fire-board  is 
tightly  fitted,  so  that  no  ventilation  is  permitted.  - 
But  the  inmates  complain  that  they  cannot  deep. 
They  retire  late,  take  an  opiate,  yet  are  restless  ! 
Toward  spring,  nature  rebels  against  such  re- 
strictions, and  the  frame  becomes  more  enfee- 


is  all  we  need  to  become  healthy  and  happy  be- 
ings, viz  .  obedience  to  natural  laws.  Go  out  in 
the  open  air,  walk  with  energetic  movements, 
do  not  wrap  yourself  up  so  much  as  to  render  it 
uncomfortable  to  go  far,  but  let  the  elasticity  of 
your  steps  supply  the  scantiness  of  your  clothing. 

"  How  ofien  we  sigh  over  the  fate  of  children 
in  foreign  countries  who  are  so  overtasked  that 
the  breath  of  heaven  is  denied  them  !  Who  ever 
wastes  a  tear  over  that  friend  who  lives  in  lux- 
ury, and  voluntarily  shuts  herself  from  the  pure 
air  ?  Who  tells  her  she  is  daily  committing  sui- 
cide? Xo  ;  the  sallow,  lily  face  seems  actually 
preferred  to  the  healthful,  rosy  hue  of  health  ! 
A  lady,  whose  waist  was  about  the  size  of  a 
wheel  pin,  (such  as  our  grandmothers  used),  re- 
cently met  a  friend  of  the  first  model  as  it  re- 
spects form,  and  outward  signs  of  health. 
"  Why,"  said  the  wasp-waisted  lady,  ,:  I  might 
have  mistaken  her  for  an  Irish  girl,  she  locked  so 
healthy  .'"  Is  there  not  a  false  idea,  that  a  pale 
complexion  and  a  small  waist  are  considered 
recommendatory  to  the  gentlemen  1 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  Xo  man  ever  wanted  a  sickly 
wife.  Xo  husband  ever  desired  an  apothecary's 
shop  for  his  wife's  benefit,  nor  yet  craved  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  icoman's  complaints. 

''•  How  many  purses  (poorly  filled)  have  been 
taxed  with  physicians'  bills,  apothecaries'  pre- 


b!ed  ;    a  "bilious  stomach,"  or   "  jaundice, "   or 

"  dyspepsia,"  (and  perhaps  all  are  combined,)  ;  scriptions,  and  long  journeys,  with  the  view  of 

prostrate  our  friends.     A  physician  is  sent  for:  \  restorino-  decaved  health  ! 


he  gives  drugs,  leaves  orders  how  often  "  drops" 
shall  be  taken,  and  when  the  u  blister"  must  be 
dressed,  and  hew  many  u  leeches"  had  better  be 


"  Up.  my  friend,  raise  thy  window,  give  a  free 

current  in  thy  bed-chamber,  inhale  a  goodly  por- 

:  tion  in  thv  lungs,  throw  away  the  bed-curtains 


applied.     He  speaks  of  his  patient  as  of  feeble  I  and  the  pill-poxes,  and  the  quieting-powder  ;  take 


constitution,  who  is  debilitated,  and  needs  change 
to  recruit  him  or  her.  Xo  inquiries  are  made  as  \ 
to  what  produced  this  disease  ;  no  intimation  is  ; 
given  that  wilful  transgressions  of  known  laws 
has  brought  it  on :  no  reflection  is  made  about 
over-heated  apartments  and  late  hours  ;  and  the 
patient  lies  in  bed,  believing  that  sickness  is 
brought  on  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  we 
have  only  to  submit  to  the  all- wise  decree. 

<:  How  preposterous  thus  to  reason !     How 

wicked  to  throw  the  disease  upon  our    iMaker  !  , 

Xo,  my  friend,  you  brought  it  epon  yourself. 

Do  you  remember  those  evening  parties,  when 

vou  exchanged  the  long  sleeves  for  bare  arms. 

;  the  closed  neck  for  a  bare  one,  the  worsted  hose  i 

|  for  the  delicate  silk,  the  India-rubber  boot  for  the 

j  satin  slipper  ?   Do  you  remember  the  hoarseness 

and  cough  which  followed,  and  your  persistence 

>  in  still  keeping  up  this  excitement  ?     You  gave 

rticular  orders  that  your  chamber  should  be 
heated,  it  is  true,  on  your  return  ;  but  had  vou 
given  orders  that  it  should  be  ventilated,  even  by 
night  air,  it  would  have  turned  to  better  account, 

{  as  far  as  your  health  was  concerned.     Air,  air  ; 
is  heaven's  gift  to  sustain  us.     Why  are  vou 

]  so  terrified  to  inhale  it  ?     Who  sleeps  so  soundly 

>  as  the  robin,  and  who  rises  so  early  to  carol  his 
I  morning  hymn  of  gratitude  ?  Are  you  more 
I  feeble  than  the  little  unfledged  birds  ?     Look  at 

.  le  most  helpless  of  creatures.     See  how  they  j 

>  grow  and  thrive  by  obeying  natural  laws  !    This  { 


fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  yon  will  find  you 
have  consulted  with  the  best  of  physicians,  for 
he  will  make  you  cheerful  as  you  become  vigor- 
ous :  and  no  blessing  can  be  compared  to  a 
healthy,  cheerful  comoanion. 


Xatuhe  the  Best  Doctoe. — A  highly  respectable 
woman  writes  to  the  Journal : — 

If  you  need  any  farther  testimony  of  the  good  effects 
of  hydropathy  in  the  different  offices  of  maternity,  I 
|  might  send  yon  my  experience.  Of  delicate  const  it  u- 
'  tion,  (my  mother  being  confined  to  her  room  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  at-»sueh  times,)  and  past  thir- 
ty-four years  of  age,  I  gave  birth,  on  the  21s:  :  f  March, 
,  to  my  first  child :  had  no  previous  sickness  of  eonse- 
.  quence,  and  comparatively  light  suffering  at  the 
i  time,  for  about  two  hours — was  over  at  4  o'clock  A.  M. 
,  Took  three  baths  that  day,  walked  the  room,  and  sat 
',  up  the  greater  part  of  the  day — went  into  a  cold  room 
;  that  night  to  sleep,  and  took  charge  of  the  babe  my- 
i  self— next  morning  bathed,  shook  up  my  bed,  walked 
down  stairs  to  breakfast,  and  did  not  return  until  three 
!  o'clock,  when  I  laid  down  a  little  while,  and  then  took 
■  a  bath  before  supper,  and  had  no  occasion  to  he  down 
:  in  the  day-time  after.  I  made  steady  progress,  and 
•  was  spinning  flax  in  four  days.  The  child  had  a  con- 
',  stitntional  eolio,  but  by  the  water  process  I  got  it 
"  eradicated,  andnow  it  is  as  plump,  healthy,  and  intel- 
'  ligent  looking  a  child,  as  is  seldom  met  with  at  i: ; 


The  Pakeersveble  Hydropathic  Institute,  in- 
corporated by  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  Ds.  J.  H.  Stkadmah. 
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FRUIT  FOR  FOOD. 

There  appears  to  be  a  movement  going  on 
among  the  farmers  of  our  vicinity,  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  far  more  effectual  legal  protec- 
tion to  their  fruit  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
which  the  Legislature  will  doubtless  accord  to 
them  with  a  promptitude  becoming  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  To  large  cities,  fruit  is  not 
only  a  luxury,  but  an  element  of  health,  life, 
vigor,  and  energy.  However  profitable  it  may 
be  to  the  farmer,  and  nothing  is  more  so,  it  is  in- 
finitely more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  cit- 
izen. Thus  far  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
salutary  power  of  fruit  on  the  health  of  cities  is 
entertained,  and  of  course  nothing  in  the  sem- 
blance of  reality  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  regard 
to  this  highly  useful  branch  of  social  economy. 
Fruit  should  not  be  a  luxury  of  the  opulent,  as 
it  now  too  much  is,  but  a  common  enjoyment  of 
all  classes,  as  a  means  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  diverting  from  crowded  cities  the 
visitation  of  pestilence.  Its  cultivation  ought  to 
be  promoted,  and  no  legislative  action  ought  to 
be  withheld  which  is  necessary  to  its  protection. 
It  is  not  marvellous  that  farmers  should  so  much  j 
neglect  this  branch  of  cultivation,  when  it  is  j 
remembered  how  liable  they  are  to  the  depreda-  : 
tions  of  the  idle  and  the  vicious. — Philadelphia  \ 
Ledger.  \ 

"Petition  the  Legislature,"  for  laws  to  protect  \ 
fruit!  Well,  this  may  prevent  a  few  landless 
people,  and  the  children  of  poor  mechanics, 
from  indulging  their  appetites  with  these  choice 
luxuries  ;  but  we  will  here  suggest,  that  it  would 
be  more  benevolent  and  humane  for  every  land- 
owner to  plant  an  additional  number  of  fruit-trees 
along  the  highways  and  road-sides,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  have  no  land  on  which  to  raise 
fruit.  Yes,  we  would  do  more  than  this  :  we 
would  advise  these  same  poor  people,  and  the 
thousands  of  mechanics,  to  "  petition  the  legisla 
ture"  of  every  State,  requiring  every  landholder 
to  plant  fruit-trees  along  the  road-side  of  his 
farm  or  plantation.  In  addition  to  this  legal 
requirement,  it  would  still  be  the  privilege  of 
each  one  to  cultivate,  for  his  own  private  use 
or  for  the  market,  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleased. 

By  thus  rendering  our  highways  useful  in 
respect  to  the  poor,  we  should  remove  the  ne- 
cessity of  "  protection,"  and  hear  no  more  of 
"  fruit  stealing  ;"  and  the  vast  benefit,  in  health, 
strength,  and  longevity  to  our  people,  which 
would  result,  cannot  be  computed. 


fnb  Itttfr  Jut. 


THE  APPETITE -ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE, 

BY  J.  H.  HANAFORD. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  what  constitutes  the  most  appropriate 
diet  of  man,  what  will  develop  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers,  most  harmoniously, 
and  prolong  mortal  life  to  the  greatest  limit,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  much,  very  much  abuse, 
exists  at  the  present  time,  in  civilized  (?)  coun- 
tries. 

And. why  this  excess,   this  wanton  abuse,  in 
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what  is  usually  regarded  as  civilized  society  ? 
As  the  intellect  is  developed,  its  capabilities  per- 
fected, its  range  of  vision  enlarged,  its  aspirations 
elevated,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  a  corre- 
sponding elevation  of  character.  As  we  become 
more  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  our  mys- 
terious being,  our  relations  to  the  external  world, 
in  fine,  with  the  laws  which  govern  our  wonder- 
ful organization,  an  observation  of  those  laws 
would  be  a  legitimate  conclusion.  He  is  unwise 
who  rushes  into  untold  miseries  with  a  perfect, 
or  even  partial  knowledge  of  certain  and  fixed 
results  of  disobedience.  Yet,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  ordinary  ills  of  life, 
might  be  avoided  by  a  consistent  course  ?  We 
are  shocked  when  we  become  acquainted,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  with  the  woes  of  self-styled  refined 
life!  It  is  a  humiliating  fact,  that  if  we  would  find 
perfect  development  of  our  physical  powers,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  we  must  turn  away 
from  the  "  gilded  halls  of  high  life,"  and  hie  to 
the  wilderness  in  quest  of  Man,  as  he  came  from 
the  hands  of  his  bountiful  Creator,  where  he 
roams  free  and  joyous,  untrammelled  by  the 
cruel  bands  which  a  false  popular  feeling  has 
thrown  around  enlightened  society.  The  "  form 
erect,  and  beaming  eye,"  denoting  a  vigorous  and 
athletic  physical  organization,  and  the  mind  un- 
dimmed  by  the  beclouding  tendencies  of  sensual 
gratifications,  are  rarely  found  among  us.  A 
peaceful  old  age,  a  gradual  "  wearing  out  of 
the  machinery  of  life,"  a  quiet  falling  asleep  in 
death,  how  rarely  attained  !  A  retention  of  the 
usual  powers  of  the  mind  until  the  physical 
powers  have  performed  all  their  earthly  offices, 
where  can  it  be  found  ?  But  instead,  torturing 
disease  stalks  forth  in  our  midst,  dispensing 
pain  and  wo  with  a  liberal  hand.  (It  matters 
little  whether  it  is  our  friend  or  foe,  its  cause  is 
equally  deplorable.)  What  keen-torturing, 
"joint-wrenching  gouts  warn  the  offender  of  his 
sins,  deforming  and  crippling  its  trembling  vic- 
tim, and  vindicating  the  righteousness  of  violated 
law !  What  rheumatisms  rack  the  frame  and 
bring  such  distracting  pangs  that  the  sufferer 
would  welcome  death  as  a  deliverer !  What 
burning  fevers  toss  the  patient  from  side  to  side, 
parched  with  thirst  and  raging  in  delirium  !  In 
fine,  what  a  panorama  of  ills  are  spread  out  be- 
fore the  observer,  as  it  were,  vieing  with  each 
other  in  afflicting  suffering  humanity  ;  and  often 
joining  issue,  as  if  to  combine  all  their  powers 
of  vindictive  vengeance ! 

All  diseases,  indeed,  may  not  be  the  result  of 
errors  in  diet  alone,  but  that  most  are  originated 
or  much  aggravated  by  them,  can  admit  of  but 
little  doubt.  An  abnormal  action  and  destruc- 
tive excitement  prevail  throughout  the  system. 
A  premature  development,  in  early  life,  and 
premature  prostration  and  decay,  in  after  life, 
together  with  a  restive  excitability,  and  a  fren- 
zied irritability,  constitute  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences resulting  from  this  inordinate  stimulat- 
ing process.  Heterogeneous  masses  are  thrown 
into  already  jaded  and  distended  stomachs,  in 
quantities  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  actual 


wants  of  the  animal  economy,  and  at  times  as 
inappropriate  as  the  quantity  is  enormous. 

Who  then  can  wonder  that  oppressed  and 
abused  stomachs  refuse  to  perform  their  ordinary 
functions,  and  that  a  fearful  dyspepsia  is  the  re- 
sult? Who  can  wonder  that  Nature  sinks 
beneath  her  accumulating  burdens  ?  The  won- 
der is,  rather,  that  the  number  of  wretched  suffer- 
ers is  not  greater. 

These  excesses  and  ruinous  practices  follow 
very  naturally  from  the  customs  of  society,  and 
especially  from  the  influences  which  are  thrown 
around  childhood.  Often  are  wre  virtually  taught 
that  the  great  object  of  life  is  to  satisfy  our  ani- 
mal wants ;  or  that  the  most  feasible  method  of 
expressing  our  attachment  to  our  fellow-mortals, 
is  to  gratify  some  physical,  sensual  impulse. 
The  greater  our  joy  on  meeting  a  long-absent 
friend,  and  the  stronger  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
the  more  sumptuous  must  be  the  repast,  or  ra- 
ther, the  more  destructive  to  health  and  happi- 
ness ! 

These  lessons  are  learned  as  soon  as  our 
mental  powers  are  sufficiently  developed  to  ob- 
serve external  objects.  Gratifying  appetite  often 
constitutes  the  "  reward  of  merit,"  or  the  de- 
privation of  food,  the  punishment  of  juvenile 
offences.  How  often  are  children  incited  to 
industry  in  scientific  pursuits,  or  deterred  from 
misdemeanors,  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
worthless  trash  of  the  confectionery  ! 

How  degrading  to  bring  scientific  attainments 
or  moral  obligations  on  a  level  with  the  gratifica- 
tion of  propensities  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  lowest  order  of  brutes  !  Are  there  no 
worthier  incentives  ?  Are  there  no  higher  mo- 
tives to  which  we  can  appeal  ?  Is  there  no 
method  of  conducing  to  the  joyousness  of  the 
convivial  assemblage,  or  of  expressing  the 
strength  of  our  attachments,  save  in  proffering 
food,  even  to  surfeiting  ?  Can  we  offer  no  food 
for  the  mind,  the  germ  of  immortality  ?  Can  we 
not  elevate,  rather  than  brutalize  the  mind  ?  Can 
we  not  indulge  in  communion  of  mind  with  mind? 
Can  we  not  touch  a  chord  that  shall  vibrate  in 
unison  with  the  emotions  of  our  own  bosoms  ? 
Have  we  no  words  of  consolation,  congratulation 
or  encouragement  ?  Have  music,  painting,  elo- 
quence, or  the  arts  and  sciences  in  general,  no 
charms  ?  Can  no  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul"  be  obtained,  that  we  must  resort  to  low 
animal  indulgences  ? 

That  the  demand  for  food  is  imperious,  that  the 
natural  wants  of  the  body  should  be  cared  for,  is 
not  denied ;  but  undue  prominence  of  mere 
physical  powers  is  what  is  deplored.  To  endure 
hours  of  exquisite  pain  for  the  sake  of  moments 
of  sensual  gratification,  is  unmanly,  degrading. 
The  pleasures,  if  such  they  should  be  styled,  are 
entirely  disproportioned  to  the  consequent  ills. 
The  natural  and  highest  gratification  of  the  ap- 
petite is  seriously  abridged,  while  the  penalty  is 
certain,  and  the  scourging  fearfully  severe.  The 
day  of  reckoning  will  come.  We  cannot  disobey, 
and  live  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  term.  We 
may  be  men  or  grovelling  brutes. 
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MAY  MEDITATIONS. 

BY  E.  T.  TRAIL,  M.D. 

Frontispiece. — If  there  are  any  misanthropic 
individuals,  or  drug-conceited  doctors,  or  book- 
blinded  professors,  or  money-making  apothecaries, 
or  pocket-robbing  nostrum  venders,  or  speculators 
on  human  ignorance  and  gullibility,  of  the  baser 
sort — candy  pedlars,  lozenge  mongers,  pill  makers, 
snuff  puffers,  nervous  cordial  advertisers,  and 
sweetened  whisky  and  sassafrass,  under  cover  of 
"  sarsaparilla  syrup,"  dealers — who  have  "  hoped 
against  hope"  that  the  swelling  flood  of  hydro- 
pathy, portentous  of  the  utter  ruin  of  their  goods, 
wares, merchandise,  and  "stock  in  trade,"  was  about 
to  be  stayed,  or  rolled  back,  let  them  lay  the  flat- 
tering unction  to  their  souls  no  longer.  All  the 
encouragement  we  can  offer  is  to  bid  them  de- 
spair. 

""We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,"  that 
all  men  and  women  were  created  to  know  some- 
thing, and  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
they  will  know  something ;  and  that  among  the 
things  which  they  were  created  to  know,  and 
will  know,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  taking  care  of 
their  own  health.  And  we  believe  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  Water-Cures  in  the  country,  and 
the  extensive  circulation  of  Water-cure  books  and 
periodicals,  are  the  destined  "media"  through 
which  the  people  are  to  have  a  demonstration  of 
this  knowledge. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad,  which  will 
not  easily  be  put  to  rest.  The  people  are  demanding 
a  reason  why  they  are  to  be  drugged  through  life ; 
why  they  are  to  be  poisoned  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  dying; 
why  they  must  continue  to  swallow  all  manner  of 
foul  substances,  to  keep  health  in  the  body,  and 
disease  out  ?  And  the  more  they  ask  for  a  reason, 
"the  more  they  will  find  none,"  as  our  friend  Mr. 
Kbggs  would  say.  The  conclusion  will  be  even- 
tually arrived  at,  that  the  world  has  made  a  fool  of 
itself  about  long  enough. 

Extractum  Carnis. — Reader,  here  is  a  beautiful 
technicality  of  Latin  for  you.  In  plain,  literal, 
vulgar  English  it  is  rendered,  extract  of  flesh.  Do 
you  ask,  "  why  trouble  me  with  such  nonsense  ?" 
We  answer;  we  want  you  to  understand  both 
sides  of  the  great  questions  we  are  discussing 
through  these  pages ;  the  hydropathic  good-sense 
which  we  advocate,  and  the  allopathic  nonsense 
which  we  reprobate.  We  intend  to  keep  you 
advised  of  all  the  new  truths  developed  in  the 
progress  of  our  system,  that  you  may  profit  by 
their  adoption,  and  of  all  the  new  fallacies  of  the 
old  school,  that  you  may  profit  by  rejecting  them. 
For  this  reason  we  have  called  your  attention  to 
extractum  carnis. 


In  the  April  number  we  alluded  to  an  extract  of 
beef.  The  extract  of  flesh  is  a  product  of  the  eva- 
poration of  beef  soup.  It  is  the  invention  of  a 
German  hospital  physician,  at  Dalston— William 
Beneke,  M.D. — who  recommends  it  as  possessing 
extraordinary  efficacy  in  fevers :  in  the  language 
of  the  inventor,  "  almost  equal  to  medicine."  Now, 
we  can  easily  explain  the  seeming  value  of  the 
article  to  febrile  patients,  and  in  the  explanation 
is  involved  an  important  therapeutic  principle. 
Dr.  Beneke  supposes  that  one  ounce  of  extractum 
carnis  is  equal  in  nutritive  properties  to  thirty- 
two  ounces  of  meat  This  supposition  is  an  egre- 
gious blunder ;  but,  as  often  happens,  under 
allopathic  medication,  the  blunders  are  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  patient.  The  fact  is,  patients  suf- 
fering under  fever  and  allopathic  practice  at  the 
same  time,  are  usually  so  dosed  with  beef  soup, 
mutton  tea,  chicken  broth,  <fec,  that  the  febrile  ir- 
ritation is  kept  up  and  aggravated  by  the  slop- 
dieting,  when  the  stomach  really  needs  entire  ab- 
stinence from  all  food.  Dr.  Beneke,  on  the 
mistaken  notion  that  his  carnal  extract  is  immensely 
nutritious,  gives  very  little  of  it,  and  so  the 
patient  is  scarcely  injured  at  all.  While  the 
doctor  intends  to  diet  the  patient  strongly,  the 
patient  really  gets  almost  a  fast.  Thus  nature  has 
a  chance,  and  of  course  the  patient  will  do  vastly 
better  than  when  constantly  stuffed  with  animal 
slops,  or  any  other  food.  We  should  not  forget  to 
mention  that  Dr.  B.  recommends  the  carnis  to  be 
prepared  by  the  druggist,  and  dealt  out  to  the  sick 
people  as  regular  apothecary  stuff!  Nonabuntus 
Quackarorum  vulgarissimus,  which  being  faith- 
fully translated,  meaneth,  learned  quacks  humbug 
silly  people ! 

Allopathic  Cutaneouns  Treatment. — Since  the 
promulgation  of  the  wonderful  discovery  of  Dr. 
Schneeman,  physician  at  the  court  of  his  majesty, 
the  King  of  Hanover,  that  rubbing  the  body  all 
over  with  fat  bacon  was  a  great  remedy  in  scarlet 
fever,  an  idea  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  brains  of  a  portion  of  the  medical  faculty,  that 
greasing  the  skin  would  cure  everything.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  the  pork-and-bacon  larding 
practice  external,  fast  superseding  the  cod- 
liver  oiling  internally.  In  enlarging  upon  this 
grand  development,  this  great-grand  idea,  that  the 
principal  thing  necessary  to  make  the  skin  work 
easy,  is  plenty  of  grease,  a  Dr.  Taylor,  surgeon 
to  the  Clerkenwell  Hospital,  London,  has  furnished 
the  profession  with  a  new  system  of  treating  dis- 
eases, which  might  be  appropriately  termed  grease- 
opathy.  The  practice  consists  in  "  rubbing  in  "  a 
coating  of  grease  "  over "  the  whole  cutaneous 
surface.  Dr.  Taylor,  with  becoming  solemnity, 
informs  his  medical  brethren  that  he  has  experi- 
mented extensively  in  treating  fevers,  dropsy, 
measles,  consumption,  mania,  delirium  tremens, 
<fcc,  &c,  with  "common oil,"  "common  ointment," 
wax,  cerates,  prepared  lard,  mutton  suet,  beef  suet, 
and  mixed  greases,  until  he  finally  brought  forth 
the  wonderfully  wonderful  wonder,  that  "  equal 
proportions  of  lard  and  suet,  melted  together  over 
a  slow  fire,  formed  a  combination  about  the  con- 
sistence of  common  butter,"  which  stuck  to  the  skin 
without  being  readily  absorbed  by  the  bed-clothes, 
and  therefore  was  the  perfect  perfection  of  the 
grease-opathic  system. 
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It  may  seem  incredible  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  ridiculous  vagaries  that  fill  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pages  of  medical  journals, 
that  a  plan  of  medication  so  palpably  absurd  in 
theory,  and  so  filthy  and  abominable  in  practice, 
should  be  countenanced,  or  even  entertained  for 
a  moment  by  any  rational  mind.  But  we  assure 
our  readers  that  this  grease-treatment  is  not  only 
countenanced,  but  commended  as  eminently  philo- 
sophical, by  the  orthodox  allopathic  journals ;  and 
even  the  last  number  of  the  "Eclectic  Medical 
Journal,"  published  at  Cincinnati,  adds  the  weight 
of  its  editorial  recommendation  to  the  dirty  busi- 
ness. That  it  is  a  very  dirty  way  of  doctoring,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  its  originator,  Dr.  Schnee- 
man, whose  eleventh  "point,"  to  regulate  the 
patient's  habits  while  under  the  inunctive  process, 
reads  thus: 

"11. Washing. — Although  it  brings  on  desquama- 
tion, it  will  be  as  well  to  let  the  patient  occasion- 
ally wash  his  hands  and  face  with  water  and  soap. 
It  reconciles  him  to  the  dirt  attendant  on  the 
rubbing-in." 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  doctors 
who  can  advocate  the  cleansing  of  a  patient  from 
his  disease,  by  a  process  which  besmears  him  and 
his  bedding  all  over  with  dirt,  must  be  exceedingly 
muddy  in  their  own  brains. 

A  Physiological  Mistake. — In  a  late  number 
of  a  paper  called  "  The  Unit,"  the  editor,  alluding 
to  a  practice  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  which  is  to 
rub  the  skin  thoroughly  morning  and  evening  with 
a  horse  brash,  makes  the  following  commentary: 

"In  regard  to  the  habit  above  referred  to,  we 
found  in  it  the  secret  of  that  insensibility  to  ex- 
ternal Appreciation,  which  he  had  previously 
manifested.  One  word  here,  in  regard  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  matter ;  and  then  the  truth  of 
this  assumption  will  be  apparent.  As  the  body  is 
the  only  medium  by  which  the  mind  is  brought 
into  communication  with  the  outer,  material  world, 
so  the  more  delicate  its  perceptions  are,  the  more 
refined  and  acute  will  be  the  intelligence  which  it 
conveys  to  the  presiding  Power  within.  The  skin 
contains  an  elaboration  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  spread  all  over  the  surface,  in  a  net-work 
of  such  extreme  minuteness,  that  the  point  of  the 
finest  needle  coidd  scarcely  be  introduced  into 
one  of  its  meshes.  The  nerves  are  the  sensational 
medium  :  and  hence  the  Skin  is  the  organ  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  or  Feeling,  which  may  properly 
be  called  the  primitive — or  rather  the  universal 
sensation — since  it  pervades  and  modifies  every 
other ;  and  always  corresponding  with  this,  is  the 
mental  excitability,  or  what  we  call  Appreciation. 
It  is  very  clear,  then,  that  as  the  skin  becomes 
calloused,  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  insen- 
sible, by  repeated  collision  with  solid  substances — 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  horny  texture  that  covers 
the  hands  of  the  hard  laborer — whatever  tends  to 
deaden  its  sensibilities,  must  in  like  manner  affect 
its  communications  with  the  mind,  which  will  be 
rapid  and  perfect,  only  in  proportion  to  its  con- 
ducting power.  Under  such  a  course  of  treat- 
ment, with  such  a  combination  of  Temperaments 
and  Organism,  his  sensibilities  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  stultified,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
him  invulnerable  to  the  material  contact  of  persons 
of  a  highly  sensitive  character,  which,  to  our  ap- 
prehension, closed  up  nearly  all  his  appreciation 
of  the  wants  of  others. 

"  The  kind  of  treatment  mentioned  was  exactly 
the  worst  that  could  have  been  selected  for  a  per- 
son like  him.  Instead  of  being  hardened,  the  iron 
of  his  nature  should  have  been  annealed,  by  the 
influence  of  those  gentler  conditions  which  would 
have  brought  him  more  within  the  range  of  com- 
mon sympathies,  instead  of  building  up  an  impene- 
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trable  wall  between  bimself  and  others,  or  manu- 
facturing for  himself  a  full  suit  of  leather,  within 
which  he  might  entrench  himself,  as  in  a  fortifica- 
tion, against  sympathy." 

In  theory,  we  differ  totally  from  the  editor,  and 
our  experience,  too,  is  all  on  the  other  side.  Ac- 
tive and  thorough  friction  to  the  skin  tends  to 
obviate  its  morbid  and  preserve  its  natural  sensi- 
bility. "We  have  repeatedly  known  the  skin  of 
patients,  which  was  thick,  rough,  and  tender,  to 
become  soft,  "  appreciative,"  and  tough,  by  a  per- 
severing application  of  cold  washings,  and  coarse 
towel  and  flesh-brush  rubbings.  Under  this  prac- 
tice, the  skin  grows  firm,  elastic,  and  normally 
susceptible,  while  a  neglected  skin,  or  one  "an- 
nealed" by  oils,  ointments,  warm  bathing,  &c, 
grows  callous  to  natural,  and  preternaturally  sen- 
sitive to  morbid  impressions. 

Muco-Salivary  Philosophy. — "We  find  the  follow- 
ing "disease,  and  its  antidote,"  in  one  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Journals  of  the  last  month: 

"  Offensive  Breath. — The  saliva,  fresh  from  the 
glands  of  the  mouth,  is  alkaline,  but  the  mucus 
from  the  follicles  of  the  mouth  is  acid  ;  the  saliva 
is  poured  into  the  mouth  during  mastication,  while 
the  mucus  is  constantly  accumulating,  and  during 
the  inaction  of  the  mouth,  the  mucus  predomi- 
nates, rendering  the  mouth  acid,  glutinous,  and 
offensive ;  but  as  soon  as  fresh  currents  of  alkaline 
saliva  rush  into  the  mouth,  they  neutralize,  dis- 
solve, and  remove  the  adhesive  mucus,  and  cor- 
rect the  depraved  state  of  the  breath.  Or  if 
dissolved  soda  is  used  in  washing  the  mouth,  the 
same  effects  will  follow ;  the  tough,  acid  collec- 
tions on  the  parietes  of  the  mouth  will  be  dis- 
lodged, thinned,  and  removed.  These  facts  are 
most  valuable  to  one  of  refined  feelings  and  tastes, 
and  reveal  a  practice  which  merits  constant  appli- 
cation." 

What  balderdash  is  this!  The  acid  mucus  is 
always  accumulating  in  the  mouth  and  depraving 
the  breath,  except  during  mastication,  therefore 
one  must  be  employed  in  washing  the  mouth  with 
dissolved  soda,  at  all  times,  except  when  eating ! 
Now,  Mr.  Eclectic,  as  bad  breath  comes  from  bad 
secretions,  and  bad  secretions  from  bad  blood, 
and  bad  blood  from  bad  eating,  and  bad  drinking, 
and  bad  breathing,  would  it  not  be  more  consistent 
with  "  refined  feelings  and  tastes,"to  instruct  people 
how  to  have  a  sweet  breath  by  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  personal  habits,  than  to  tell  them  to 
wash  out  their  mouths  continually  ?  People  who 
live  hydropathically  do  not  have  offensive  breaths, 
which  fact  young  persons  contemplating  matri- 
mony may  remember,  if  they  please. 


THE  DISEASES  OE  WOMEN. 

BY  T.    L.    NICHOLS,  St.    D. 

A  physician  of  Alabama,  writing  to  the  Publish- 
ers of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  says:  "Ask  Dr. 
Nichols  to  give  us  a  chapter,  through  the  Journal, 
on  Diseases  of  the  Uterus,  with  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  Prolapsus  Uteri,  Dismenorrhcea,  Amenorr- 
hcea,  Menow-hagia,  Leucorrhoea,  &c,  and  diseased 
state  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  if  not  imposing  too 
much  on  his  time."  I  very  cheerfully  respond 
to  this  appeal ;  the  more  readily  because  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  growing  out  of  the 
prevalence  and  almost  universality  of  these  dis- 
eases, and  the  general  ignorance,  in  as  well  as  out 
of  the  medical  profession,  of  their  nature,  causes,  or 
proper  treatment. 


The  medical  world  is  full  of  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  asfull  of  ignorance.  Medical  writershave 
darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ; 
and  the  student  who  should  read  and  believe 
every  work  written  on  this  subject  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  little  good  and  great  mischief.  Two 
of  the  latest  works  have  been  written,  one  by  an 
Allopathic  practitioner,  the  other  by  a  practical 
Hydropathist,  Tilt  on  Menstruation  is  pretentious, 
wordy,  and,  except  in  regard  to  some  points  of 
operative  surgery,  of  little  use.  Dr.  Johnson's 
book,  on  the  Hydropathic  Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  is  strangely  wanting  in  most  of 
the  qualities  that  should  chai'acterize  such  a  work. 
Many  of  the  most  important  ovarian  and  uterine  dis- 
|  eases  are  entirely  omitted  ;  effects  are  blunderingly 
;  put  for  causes  ;  and  with  an  inefficient  use  of  the 
water  is  mixed  up  some  of  the  most  mischievous 
errors  of  the  Allopathic  system.  Yet  these  two 
books,  as  they  are  the  latest,  are  probably  among 
the  best  that  have  ever  been  written  on  these 
subjects. 

If  I  had  possessed  no  other  [sources  of  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  than  the  medical  books  I 
have  read,  or  the  lectures  I  have  heard,  I  should 
not  have  written,  to  add  to  the  learned  ignorance, 
of  which  there  is  more  than  enough.  But  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  teachings  and 
to  see  the  practice  of  one  who  has  made  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  women  her  life  study — I  need 
not  say  how  successfully. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  have  con- 
sented to  prepare  a  brief  article  for  the  Journal,  not 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  Water-Cure  Physicians, 
who,  I  presume,  have  takeu  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves, as  of  women,  who  .are  everywhere  suffer- 
ing from  their  own  ignorance,  and  the  ignorance 
of  those  on  whom  they  rely  for  aid.  Women  must 
become  their  own  physicians,  and  the  physicians 
of  each  other.  They  have  leaned  too  long  upon  a 
broken  reed.  Their  diseases  have  been  the  subject 
of  mercenary  speculations,  of  mischievous  medica- 
tions, of  torturing  mechanical  inventions,  of  name- 
less brutalities,  and  detestable  charlatanism ;  but 
they  have  got  little  or  no  relief.  Drug  medication 
never  did  cure  this  class  of  diseases ;  instruments, 
if  ever  they  have  afforded  temporary  relief,  have 
oftener  occasioned  permanent  injury;  and  the  fash- 
ionable speculum  and  caustic  practice  is  not  more 
shocking  to  every  idea  of  delicacy,  than  it  is  absurd 
and  injurious. 

The  Water-Cure  is  the  only  mode  of  treatment, 
within  my  knowledge,  that  offers  to  woman  any 
assurance  of  the  permanent  cure  of  her  peculiar  dis- 
eases.    I  write  this  with  deliberate  and  conscien-  I 
tious  conviction.     It  is  not  what  I  have  reasoned  : 
alsout  merely,  not  what  I  have  theorized  upon,  but  ; 
the  result  of  observation  and  experience.     Medical  j 
facts  are  said  to  be  fallacious  ;  but  there  are  facts  | 
respecting  the  cure  of  uterine    diseases,  in  such  j 
numbers,  and  of  such  a  character,  as  could  not  fail  < 
to  carry  conviction  to  every  candid  mind.     I  assert  < 
then,  that  the  Hydropathic  system  of  treatment  is 
effectual,  not  merely  in  the  relief,  but  in  the  radi- 
cal  cure  of  the  peculiar  diseases  of  women.     I  pro-  J 
ceed,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  their  nature,   j 
causes,  and  mode  of  cure. 


':      The  diseases  usually  enumerated  under  this  head 

>  are  the  following : 

}  Anienorrhcea,  a  retention  or  suppression  of  the 
i  menses. 

>  Dysmenorrhea,  a  painful  menstruation. 
Menorrhagia,  irregular  and  excessive  menstrua* 

j  tion. 

i       Ovaritis,  an  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of 

\  the  ovaries. 

\       Matritis,  inflammation  of  the  womb,  acute  or 

|  chronic,  entire  or  partial,  with  its  effects. 

\       Ulceration  of  the  womb. 

Prolapsus  Uteri,  or  falling  of  the   womb  ;  and 
I  its  extreme  degree  in  procidentia, 

>  Anteversion,  Retroversion,  and  Inversion  of  the 
\   Womb. 
'       Leucorrhoea,  or  Whites. 

Hysteria,  a  nervous  disease,  depending  upon  the 
;  ovarian,  or  uterine  system. 

Chlorosis,  or  the  green  sickness. 
Barrenness. 

This  seems  a  formidable  list  of  diseases,  yet  it  is 

not  quite  complete,  for  the  organs  of  generation 

are  liable  to  disorders,  which  affect  similar  tissues 

;  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  catarrh,  rheuma- 

|  tism,  neuralgia,  hemorrhage,  dropsy,  tumors  of  va- 

>  rious  kinds,  &c,  &c.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  press 
!  all  these  matters  into  the  compass  of  a  single  arti- 
l  cle,  which  I  wish  to  make  as  plain  as  it  is  compre- 
)  hensive. 

;       The  function  of  Reproduction  is  the  highest  of 

\  all  the  functions  of  organic  life.     In  its  connections 

i  with  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  system,  it  is  per- 

i  haps  the  most  important.     It  is  the  crowning  glory 

,  of  all  vegetative  existence,  and  seems  to  be  the 
<     .  ?        .  .  . 

single  object  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

Even  in  man,  it  is  at  the  basis  of  much  that  makes 
his  character,  his  civilization,  and   his  happiness- 
Developed  at  the  age  of  puberty,  it  produces  the 
most  striking  changes,  physical  and  moral.     The 
I  change  is  remarkable  in  the  male — in  the  female  it 
;  is  still  more  so.     The  form  of  the  body  changes, 
!  new  feelings  are  developed,  and  new  and  import- 
:  ant  actions  set  up.     The  girl   becomes  a  woman, 
;  and  henceforth  this  fact  is  to  influence  her  body  and 
mind  ;  and  should  never  be   lost  sight  of  by  the 
careful  physician,  or  by  those  who  have  her  happi- 
ness in  their  keeping,  for  it  is  on  the  reproductive 
function,  more   than  any  or   all  others,  that  the 
health,  and  beauty,  and  character,  and  happiness 
of  a  woman  depends. 

The  chief  organs  of  this  function  are  the  ova- 
ries, two  small  bodies  situated  in  the  groins,  on  each 
side  of  the  uterus  Each  ovary  is  a  collection  of 
eggs,  in  which  are  deposited  the  germs  of  the  new 
being.  The  womb,  though  commonly  considered 
the  most  important  organ,  is  but  an  appendage  of 
the  ovaries,  receiving  their  germs,  protecting  them 
during  foetal  development,  and  then  expelling  them 
in  the  act  of  birth.  But  in  this  article,  I  shall 
speak  of  the  womb  as  the  seat  of  certain  diseaseSj 
though  its  affections  may  really  proceed  from  the 
earlier  formed  and  more  important  organs. 

Menstruation  is  a  secretion  from  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  womb,  fallopian  tubes,  and  probably    ,+. 
the  ovaries  themselves,  not  of  blood,  but  of  some-    (j 
thing  closely  resembling  it,  and  which  is  caused 
by,  or  accompanies,  a  periodical  excitement  of  the 
ovaries,  which  is  necessary  to  the  function  of  gen- 
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eration.  It  should  commence  with  puberty,  recur 
once  in  twenty-eight  days,  or  a  lunar  month,  con- 
tinue for  about  two  days,  in  quantity  not  to  exceed 
one  ounce,  and  continue  through  the  whole  gene- 
rative period,  say  from  fifteen  to  forty -five  or  fifty. 
This  is,  in  all  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned,  a 
healthy  menstruation.  Many  of  my  readers  will 
be  surprised  at  what  I  have  mentioned  as  the  normal 
time  and  quantity  of  this  discharge ;  but  they  may 
be  assured  of  my  correctness.  In  perfectly  healthy 
women,  there  is  a  very  minute  quantity,  of  a  light 
color,  and  not  exceeding  two  days  in  duration  ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  women  menstruate  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  in  profuse  quantities,  it  is  a  sign 
of  disease. 

Retention  of  the  menses,  or  entire  lack  of  men- 
struation at  the  proper  age,  one  of  the  forms  of 
Amenorrhcea,  is  caused  either  by  a  want  of  develop- 
ment of  the  ovaries,  their  premature  exhaustion,  or 

some  obstruction. 

> 

In  some  climates,  puberty  is  accomplished,  in  fe- 
males, at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years ;  in  others  it 
does  not  usually  occur  until  eighteen  or  twenty.  In 
our  own  temperate  climate,  the  age  varies  from 
twelve  to  eighteen,  making  fifteen  the  average 
period.  < 

In  the  first  case,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but,  by  < 
air,  exercise,  general  bathing,  and  a  pure  nutritious  j 
diet,  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  system.  j 
There  can  be  no  menstruation,  until  the  ovaries  > 
have  begun  to  act ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
menstruation  is  an  effect  or  symptom,  and  though  \ 
of  little,  consequence  in  itself,  is  the  result  of  an  im-  \ 
portant  function.  i 

In  too  many  cases  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  | 
generative  system  are  excited,  and  thereby  exhaust-  j 
ed,  before  the  period  of  puberty.  In  this  case, 
there  may  not  be  strength  enough  left  to  estab-  | 
lish  the  ovarian  action,  and  consequently  no  men-  I 
struation. 

There  are  cases  of  debility,  which  require  care-  \ 
ful,  strengthening,  tonic  treatment.    The  full  morn-  \ 
ing  bath,  the  douche,  the  wet  bandage,  the  sitz-bath)  j 
and  vaginal  injections  of  cold  water,  with  the  most  j 
invigorating   regimen,  will  be   requisite.      These  j 
cases  are  always  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  I 
dyspepsia,  and  usually,  perhaps  invariably,  by  con.  j 
stipation.     The  bowels  should  be  moved  daily,  if 
necessary,  by  injections  of  cold  water;  and  these 
are  also  of  great  service  in  strengthening  the  ova- 
ries.    Frequent  and  long  continued  frictions  with 
the  bare  hand  of  a  healthy  person,  especially  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  are  of  great  service. 

Where  there  are  the  usual  signs  of  puberty, 
without  the  evaevations,  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend some  obstruction.  There  maybe,  in  one  case 
in  a  million,  imperforate  hymen,  requiring  an  ope- 
ration ;  in  rare  cases,  a  congested  state  of  the  ute- 
rus may  close  the  mouth  of  the  womb  ;  or  an  exces- 
sive action  of  the  ovaries  may  prevent  the  secretions 
of  the  menstrual  fluid.  These  conditions  are  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  careful  examination.  They  are 
accompanied  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  en- 
gorgement, pressure,  heat,  pain,  and  febrile  symp- 
toms; and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  The  wet 
sheet  pack,  cooling  compresses,  sitz-baths,  and  a 
strict  diet,  will  give  the  best  promise  of  relief. 
Where  the  retention  is  not  accompanied  with  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  the  vapor  bath,  or  better, 


the  blanket-pack,  so  managed  as  to  produce  profuse 
perspiration,  is  effectual. 

Suppression  of  the  menses  differs  from  retention, 
in  their  having  been  established,  and  afterwards 
not  appearing  at  the  regular  time.  The  most  com- 
mon, and  only  natural  cause  of  suppression,  is 
pregnancy.  But  it  may  proceed  from  many  other 
causes.  The  over-action  of  any  other  function  of 
the  system  may  cause  the  supression  of  this.  Stu- 
dy, or  mental  excitement  of  any  kind,  or  the  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidneys,  or 
general  fever,  may  cause  suppression.  So  may  fa- 
tigue, cold,  debility,  or  exhaustion.  The  treatment 
must  be  adapted  to  the  cause.  There  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  done — restore  the  health  and  harmo- 
nious equilibrium  of  the  system.  The  effort  to 
bring  on  the  menstrual  function  by  giving  medi- 
cines intended  to  act  upon  the  womb,  is  simply 
murderous. 

Dysmenorrhcea,  or  painful  menstruation,  is  caus- 
ed in  almost  every  case  by  unnatural  or  excessive 
excitement,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  ute- 
rine system.  There  are  neuralgic  pains  in  and 
around  the  pelvis ;  the  womb  is  congested ;  the 
menstrual  secretion  is  often  accompanied  by  hem- 
orrhage, clots  of  a  liver-like  substance  or  shreds  of 
membrane,  an  exudation  from  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  womb  are  expelled  with  pains  1  those  of 
child-birth. 

The  cure  of  this  disorder  requires  the  most  care- 
ful, thorough,  and  persevering  treatment.  The 
simplest  diet,  the  most  careful  regimen,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  whole  system,  is  the  only  cure, 
I  think  free,  pleasant  exercise  in  the  open  air  of 
great  use.  I  would  advise  horse-back  riding  when 
practicable,  rather  than  long,  fatiguing  walks- 
Gymnastic  exercises  are  admirable.  The  local 
treatment  of  sitz-baths,  vaginal  injections,  and  the 
bandage,  must  be  used  perseveringly.  The  long, 
cold  Bite-bath  affords  the  most  thorough  relief,  dur- 
ing the  paroxysms  of  pain.  It  is  not  so  immediate 
as  the  hot  sitz-bath,  or  hot  fomentations,  but  it  is 
far  better  in  its  after  effects. 

Menorrhagia,  or  profuse  menstruation,  is  either 
an  excessive  secretion  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  or  a 
loss  of  blood,  or  both  combined.  In  irritable  and 
debilitated  conditions  of  the  uterine  system,  there 
may  be  at  first  a  secretion  of  the  proper  menstrual 
fluid.  This  continues  for  two  or  three  days ;  and 
the  discharge  changes  its  character,  and  increases 
in  quantity,  until  there  is  flooding  or  hemorrhage. 
The  distinction  between  the  menstrual  fluid  and 
the  bloody  discharge,  is  that  the  latter  clots,  but 
the  former  never  does.  A  discharge  of  more  than 
two  days'  continuance,  or  of  more  than  one  ounce, 
or  even  somewhat  less,  is  menorrhagia,  and  shows 
that  there  is  too  much  excitement,  or  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  vessels.  And  these  are  the  two 
conditions  we  have  to  treat. 

In  the  first  case,  the  causes  of  disease,  of  what- 
ever character,  must  be  removed.  Thousands  of 
women  are  consigned  to  premature  graves ;  some 
by  the  excess  of  their  own  passions,  but  far  more 
by  the  sensual  and  selfish  indulgences  of  those  who 
claim  the  legal  right  to  murder  them  in  this  man- 
ner, and  whom  no  law  of  homicide  can  reach,  and 
upon  whose  acts  no  coroner  holds  an  inquest. 
Where  the  system  has  been  weakened  and  exhaust- 
ed, or  where  there  exists,  as  in  many  cases,  a  ten- 


dency to  congestion  and  hemorrhage,  the  disease  is 
a  difficult  and  discouraging  one  to  treat. 

During  the  flooding,  quiet,  a  cool  air,  and  the 
horizontal  position,  are  generally  prescribed.  I 
have  been  successful  with  the  external  application 
of  cold,  by  the  cold  compress,  and  the  sitz-bath  ; 
I  have  known  the  douche  to  act  like  a  charm  ;  I 
have  seen  the  hemorrhage  arrested  by  frequent  and 
continued  injections  of  ice-water  ;  and  when  these 
means  have  failed,  I  have  seen  the  long  wet  sheet 
pack,  or  the  sweating-blanket,  operate  like  magic. 
A  pleasurable  excitement,  as  that  of  an  evening 
party,  or  a  dance,  has  effected  a  cure,  for  the  time 
being  ;  and  I  have  found  the  greatest  use  in  fric- 
tions. 

If  the  eause  is  congestion,  the  congestion  is  to  be 
relieved  by  the  dripping  sheet,  the  rubbing  bath, 
or  better  still,  the  wet-sheet  pack.  If  a  weakened 
state  of  the  uterine  vessels,  they  may  be  eonstringed 
by  ice-water  injections  into  the  vagina  and  rectum, 
with  the  cold  sitz-bath,  of  ten  minutes,  often  re- 
peated. The  vaginal  injections,  I  believe,  are  al- 
ways useful ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  general  di- 
rections which  will  apply  to  every  case. 

The  permanent  cure  for  this,  as  for  all  diseased 
conditions,  is  health  ;  and  temporary  relief  is  of 
comparatively  little  consequence.  When  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered  from  one  attack,  she  should  be- 
gin in  earnest  the  general  treatment  fitted  to  re- 
store her  to  such  a  state  of  health  and  strength  as 
will  prevent  similar  ones  for  the  future. 

But  in  relation  to  this,  as  to  all  other  states  of 
disease,  the  causes  must  be  carefully  inquired  into, 
and  as  carefully  avoided  ;  and  if  the  physician  has 
not  control  of  the  life  of  his  patient,  or  if  she  have 
not  control  of  her  own,  the  treatment  can  be  of 
comparatively  little  use. 

It  is  the  practice  in  many  Water-Cure  establish- 
ments, to  suspend  treatment  during  menstruation. 
This  is  a  great  loss  of  time,  a  needless  precaution, 
and  often  a  great  injury.  There  can  scarcely  be 
any  state  of  disease  in  which  this  function  is  not 
deranged ;  and  if  there  be  any  derangement,  there 
is  more  need  of  treatment  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other.  The  fear  of  taking  cold  is  as  absurd  in  this 
as  in  other  eases.  In  our  house,  treatment  is  never 
suspended  at  this  time  ;  often  it  is  increased  with 
great  advantage.  The  short  sitz-baths,  and  vaginal 
injections  especially,  are  always  of  service. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  one  or  both, 
indicated  by'pain,  heat,  and  swelling  in  the  ovarial 
region,  is  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
inflammation  of  any  other  organ,  by  rest,  strict  diet 
the  application  of  the  cooling  compress,  and  injec_ 
tions  of  cold  water  in  both  the  vagina  and  rectum. 
This  local  treatment  may  be  combined  with  the 
wet-sheet  pack,  and  the  blanket  pack,  if  required. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  probably 
always  exists  in  connection  with,  and  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  any  uterine  disease  of  long  standing. 

Inflammation  of  the  womb  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment. As  the  ovaries,  fallopian  tubes,  and  uterus 
are  all  parts  of  the  same  organ,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  they  participate  in  the  same  dis- 
eased conditions,  and  require  the  same  treatment. 
But  inflammation  of  the  womb  may  be  compli- 
cated with  displacements,  such  as  prolapsus,  ante- 
version,  retroversion,  &c.  The  most  common  of 
these  is  prolapsus.     Few  women  entirely  escape  it. 
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It  accompanies  every  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  general  system,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  generative  organs.  Whatever  exhausts 
vitality  in  a  woman,  causes  prolapsus  uteri.  What- 
ever restores  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  cures 
it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  pessaries,  or  other  sus- 
taining instruments,  which  are  useless,  and  causes 
of  irritation,  whites,  ulceration,  and  cancer.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  external  supporters,  which  act  only 
as  the  sling  does  to  the  lame  arm.  The  best  sup- 
porter is  the  wet  bandage,  properly  applied,  for  it 
gives  strength  as  well  as  support.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  surgical  operations ;  and  some  have  been  per- 
formed too  outrageous  for  belief. 

The  Water-cure  treatment  for  prolapsus  uteri  is 
the  general  treatment  of  invigoration  ;  and  the  lo- 
cal treatment  best  fitted  to  give  tone  to  the  whole 
region  of  the  pelvis.  Prominent  among  these  are  the 
wet  bandage  carefully  and  tightly  applied,  the  cold 
sitz-bath,  and  frequent  vaginal  injections.  Every 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  womb,  with  a 
syringe  of  suitable  construction,  assists  in  the  work 
of  cure.  It  should  be  used  as  often  as  four  times 
a-day,  using  a  quart  of  water  at  each  time.  If  it 
causes  pain,  the  quantity  may  be  smaller  at  first 
and  gradually  increased. 

The  other  displacements  of  the  womb  depend 
upon  this.  Where  there  is  no  prolapsus  there  can 
be  no  anteversion  and  no  retroversion.  The  latter 
is  a  serious  difficulty,  and,  if  not  relieved  spontane- 
ously or  by  art,  may  be  a  fatal  one.  The  fundus 
of  the  uterus  falling  down  between  the  vagina  and 
rectum,  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  pressed  against 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  cause  a  partial  and 
sometimes  an  entire  suppression  of  urine.  If  the 
womb  can  be  restored  to  its  proper  position  by  a 
dextrous  operation,  the  relief  is  instantaneous.  If 
this  cannot  be  effected,  the  bladder  must  be  reliev- 
ed, and  then  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the 
vagina  will  remove  the  difficulty.  The  case  is  then 
to  be  treated  like  one  of  simple  prolapsus. 

Inversion  of  the  womb  is  one  of  the  accidents  of 
child-birth,  generally  caused  by  the  improper  in- 
terference of  the  accoucheur.  It  must  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  possible  by  manual  operation,  followed 
by  the  treatment  for  inflammation  and  prolapsus. 

Ulcerations  of  the  womb  may  proceed  from  irri- 
tation ;  and  yield  readily,  when  the  exciting  causes 
are  removed,  to  the  vaginal  injections.  Where  the 
ulcerations  are  extensive  and  the  discharge  corro- 
sive, these  may  be  often  repeated. 

Cancer  of  the  womb  may  be  induced  by  impro- 
per treatment  of  simple  indurations  and  ulcera- 
tions. In  its  early  stages,  the  sarcomatous  condi- 
tion yields  to  the  application  of  water,  and  the 
same  general  treatment  that  would  cure  cancer  of 
the  breast.  When  far  advanced,  this  disease  be- 
comes incurable.  Cancer,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  not  a  local  disease,  and  for  this  reason,  operations 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  successful.  Cancers  yield  to  the 
Water-cure,  but  only  through  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation of  the  system,  and  elimination  of  its  poison- 
ous matter. 

Leucorrhoea,  or  whites,  which  is  the  general 
name  for  all  discharges,  not  sanguineous,  proceeds 
from  various  affections  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  and 
fallopian  tubes,  from  a  simple  catarrh,  or  the  ha- 
bitual discharge  of  a  weakened  mucous  surface,  to 
cancer.     The  local  application  of  cold  water,  by 


vaginal  injections,  cleanses,  constringes  the  relaxed 
fibre,  gives  tone  to  the  nerves,  strengthens  the 
capillaries,  and,  with  sitz-baths,  bandages,  and  the 
general  treatment  necessary  to  health,  cures  these 
diseases. 

Hysteria  and   Chlorosis,  general  affections  de-  I 
pendent  upon  ovarian  or  uterine  disease,  require  j 
vigorous  general  and  local  treatment.     They  are 
invariably  accompanied,  as  are  most  diseases  of  the 
womb,  with  dyspepsia. 

Barrenness  may  proceed  from  non-development 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  ;  from  some 
obstruction  of  the  fallopian  tube  ;  from  an  irritable 
or  congested  condition  of  the  uterus,  by  which  the 
germs  are  refused  a  lodgment ;  from  a  constriction 
of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  ;  or  from  some  peculiari- 
ty in  the  position  of  that  organ.  These  are  all 
conditions  of  disease,  and  may  all  be  susceptible 
of  cure.  I  have  had  a  case,  in  which  a  woman, 
who  had  been  sick  for  many  years,  after  a  few 
months'  treatment,  menstruated  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years  ;  and  shortly  after  became  pregnant. 
I  believe  that  a  proper  course  of  Water-cure  would 
be  effectual  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  barren- 
ness. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  uterine  diseases,  the  diet 
is  of  great  importance.  I  am  well  persuaded  that 
a  carefully  selected  vegetable  diet  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. In  many  cases,  animal  food,  even  in 
small  quantities,  appears  to  have  a  direct  action 
upon  the  uterus,  aggravating  its  diseases.  The 
diet  should  be  pure,  sparing,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs.  It  should  consist  of  farinaceous  substances, 
milk,  and  fruits.  Wheaten  grits  and  coarse  wheat 
bread  I  consider  the  basis  of  the  best  Water-cure 
diet. 

In  the  common  practice  of  medicine,  a  local 
disease  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  as  a  syirq> 
tom  of  general  disease.  Ophthalmia,  sore  throat 
piles,  &o.,  are  treated  as  if  no  part  of  the  body 
was  in  fault  but  the  organ  affected.  Our  doctors 
should  read  Abernethy.  He  has  demonstrated, 
that  in  all  cases  where  a  local  affection  is  not  the 
effect  of  direct  injury  or  poison,  the  disease  is  con- 
stitutional, and  can  only  be  cured  by  constitutional 
remedies.     We  must  go  back  to  the  sources  of  life 

When  the  nervous  energy  is  exhausted,  that  ex- 
haustion falls  upon  the  weakest  point,  and  that  in 
women  is  more  likely  to  be  the  womb  than  any 
other.  Restore  the  nervous  energy,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  cured.  When  the  system  is  filled  with 
scrofula,  it  falls  upon  the  weakest  place,  or  the 
one  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  any  irritation.  It 
may  appear  as  ophthalmia,  or  king's  evil,  or  bron- 
chitis, or  consumption,  or  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
or  hip  disease,  or  white  swelling  ;  but  in  women' 
in  four  cases  out  of  five,  it  shows  itself  in  some 
disorder  of  the  generative  organs.  These  hints 
should  govern  our  treatment  of  such  diseases.  To 
cure  any  disease,  we  must  give  health — not  health 
to  one  spoti  but  health  to  the  whole  body. 

How  absurd,  then,  are  the  tinkerings  and  tor- 
turings,  the  cauterizings  and  constringings,  of  the 
common  practice,  in  these  diseases.  They  can 
never  cure  them.  They  are  only  mischievous,  and 
that  continually.  Their  daily  examinations,  so 
utterly  useless,  cannot  fail  to  outrage,  and  in  time 
to   blunt,  every  feeling  of  delicacy,   while  their 


scarifications,  leechings,  cauterizings,  even  the  ap- 
plication of  red  hot  iron  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
produce  the  most  deplorable  results. 

There  is  now  growing  up  a  new  practice,  more 
detestable,  and  more  ruinous,  even,  than  the  old. 
It  was  begun  by  a  man  in  this  vicinity,  a  merce- 
nary and  libidinous  wretch,  whose  practice  con- 
sists in  manipulations  and  anointings,  managed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  passions,  and  pro- 
duce a  temporary  excitement  of  the  organs,  which 
his  deluded  victims  mistake  for  a  beneficial  result. 
These  have  to  be  repeated,  until  the  effect  is  lost, 
and  the  disease  remains,  not  only  uncured,  but  in 
a  worse  condition.  This  has  been  the  lamentable 
experience  of  thousands  of  women  in  this  city  ; 
and  as  the  practice  is  extremely  lucrative,  it  has 
been. taken  up  in  other  places.  No  words  can  add 
to  the  contempt  and  detestation  every  honest  man 
and  every  pure-minded  woman  must  feel  for  such 
shameful  practices. 

If  I  could  speak  to  the  millions  of  suffering  wo- 
men throughout  the  civilized  world, — if  I  could 
point  them  to  the  cases  of  uterine  disease,  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  cured  by  the  Hydropathic  treat- 
ment,— if  I  could  show  them  women  who  had  suf- 
fered worse  than  a  thousand  deaths  through  long 
years  of  agony,  restored  to  the  freshness,  and  en- 
ergy, and  happiness  of  rejuvenation  and  health, — 
the  knell  of  the  old  practice  would  be  sounded, 
and  the  triumph  of  Water-Cure  would  be  complete . 

91  Clinton  Place,         \ 
New   York,  May,  1851.  \ 


Too  White. — Miss  Bremer,  on  entering  a  pri- 
vate dwelling,  was  asked  to  sit  near  the  fire,  where 
some  other  ladies  were  seated,  but  replied,  "No, 
no;  you  American  ladies  are  very  handsome,  but 
you  are  too  white.  You  sit  down  by  a  fire  of  your 
own  making,  and  neglect  the  great  fire  that  God 
has  placed  in  the  Heavens,  which  would  give  you 
health  and  a  better  color." 
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Poisoned  Confectionary. — Those  mothers  and 
all  others  who  will  persist  in  poisoning  themselves 
and  their  children  with  the  multitudinous  trash  of 
the  candy  shop,  are  requested  to  ponder  over  the 
following  statement  of  Prof.  Reed,  of  this  city — 

A  short  time  since  a  man  was  admitted  as  a 
patient  into  the  City  Hospital  for  supposed  rheu- 
matism. He  was  affected  with  paralysis  of  both 
arms.  From  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  Dr.  Colton, 
the  house  physician,  suspected  the  paralysis  to 
have  been  caused  by  poisoning  with  lead.  The 
man's  trade  was  a  confectioner,  following  the 
branch  of  painting  and  ornamenting  candies.  The 
doctor  requested  him  to  procure  some  of  the  can- 
dies and  pigments  used,  which  he  did.  They  were 
given  to  me  for  analysis,  and  found  to  contain  the 
carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  preparations  of  that  substance.  The 
man  was  then  treated  for  poisoning  with  lead,  and 
left  the  Hospital  much  relieved. 

Prom  the  above  will  be  seen  the  danger  to 
which  children  and  others  are  exposed  from  eating 
such  candies,  when  even  the  artisan  who  prepares 
them,  (only  handling  them,)  is  so  seriously  affected. 
With  a  view  to  calling  the  public  attention  to  the 
above  facts,  and  particularly  candy  manufacturers 
to  the  evident  impropriety  of  using  any  poisoning 
pigments,  even  in  small  quantities,  I  respectfully 
ask  the  insertion  of  this  communication  in  your 
journal. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOTANY.* 

Botany  is  the  natural  history  of  the^vegetable  kingdom.  Tt  gives  the  biography 
of  the  vegetable  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  its  existence.  In  order  to 
understand  how  the  plant  grows,  we  must  consider  its  parts  and  their  dependencies 
upon  each  other. 


Fig.  1. 


If  we  examine  the  bean  as  represented  by  Fig.  1,  we  find  it  to  consist  of  two 
lobes — a,  b,  called  cotyledons,  or  the  undeveloped  seed-leaves.  These  contain  the 
embryo,  c.  In  Fig.  2,  we  see  the  embryo  germinating.  That  portion  marked  a, 
running  into  the  ground,  becomes  a  root ;  b,  running  up,  forms  a  stem  ;  c,  is  the 
tube  which  supplies  the  nutriment  to  the  stem  from  the  cotyledous  until  the  roots 
and  leaves  are  ready  to  work. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  6. 


*  Illustrated  Botany — for  all  Classes— Containing  a  Floral  Dictionary,  and  a  Glossary 
of  Scientific  terms.  Illustrated  with  more  than  one  hundred  engravings.  By  John  B.Newman, 
M.  D.,  President  of  "  Harrodsburg.  Kv.,  Female  College,"  12mo.  226  pages  ;  price  50  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


Fig.  3 

; 

Fig.  3  is  a  young  radish  with  its  seed-leaves  above  the  ground.    This  plant  belongs 
to  the  mustard  family. 

Having  seen  that  two  of  the  organs  of  vegetation  are  roots  and  leaves,  we  will    i 
next  consider  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  roots.     These  arc  represented  by  the 
following  figures : 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Examples  of  fibrous  roots  (4)  are  seen  in  the  grasses ;  the  spindle  root  (5)  in  the 
beet  and  carrot ;  bulbous  roots  (6)  in  the  onion  and  ihe  bulb  of  the  lily;  tuberous 
roots  (7)  in  the  potato,  artichoke;  creeping  root  (8)  in  the  mint,  sweet-flag,  &e. 
1  he  Blood  Root,  Fig.  9,  is  another  example  of  creeping  or  root-stock  roots. 

This  plant,  Fig.  9,  sometimes 
makes  it  appearance  above  the 
ground  before  the  snow  disappears 
in  the  spring.  The  flower-stalk  is 
some  eight  inches  in  height,  hear- 
ing  a  white,  square,  scentle>s  flow- 
er, which  soon  disappears.  The 
root  contains  a  blood  colored  fluid, 
whence  the  name  is  derived. 

The  stem  of  the  plant  is  that 
portion  which  grows  upward,  seek- 
ing the  light  and  exposing  itself  as 
much  as  possible  to  I  he  air.  Stems 
are  divided  into  three  kinds,  name- 
ly, herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  The 
stems  of  herbs  do  not  become 
woody,  but  die  annually.  Shrubs 
are  woody  plants,  with  branches 
from  or  near  the  ground,  and  they 
are  less  than  five  times  the  height 
of  a  man.  Trees  are  woody  plants, 
with  single  trunks,  which  attain 
five  times  the  height  of  a  man,  or 
more. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  9.— Blood  Root. 


Fig.  11. 


The  stems  of  plants  present  different  structures  within.  Those  which  have  no 
distinction,  into  bark,  pith,  and  wood,  such  as  the  cane  and  corn-stalk,  are  called 
endogen  (10).  These  increase  in  size  by  growth,  among  the  woody  fibres,  on  the 
inside.  The  stems  of  trees  are  exogen  (11),  and  exhibit  circles  or  layers  of  wood. 
These  increase  in  size  by  additions  on  the  outside. 


Fig  12.  Fig 

Some  stems  are  climbing  (12),  as  the  grapevine,  virgin's  bower.  Some  are  creep- 
ing, as  the  ground  pine.  This  kind  of  stem  usually  sends  roots  into  the  ground  at 
each  branch,  as  seen  in  Fig.  13.  The  strawberry  is  an  example  of  the  running 
stem. 

We  have  already  seen  how  roots  and  stems  are  divided  into  different  kinds,  and 
now  we  will  glance  at  the  arrangement  and  division  of  leaves.  Leaves  are  attached 
to  and  supported  by  the  stem,  and  the  position  which  the  leaves  occupy  on  the 
stem  are  designated  by  opposite  (14),  alternate  (15),  and  whorled  (16). 

Leaves  are  called  palmate  (17)  when  shaped  like  a  hand;  plaited  (18,)  like 
the  maple,  currant;  arrow-shaped  (19)  ;  muaonate  (20)  ;  bipinnaU  (21)  ;  salver- 
shaped  (22). 

»■»  The  Bud  (23)  is  nothing  more  than  the  first  stage  of  the  development  of  a  stem, 
branch,  or  flower. 
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A  Corymb  (24)  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  with  a  level  top,  or  slightly  convex,  as  the 
hawthorn.  A  Lyme  (25)  is  represented  by  the  elder,  dogwood,  &c-  Examples  of 
the  Umbel  (26)  may  be  seen  in  the  primrose,  milkweed,  carrot.  Raceme  (27)  is  a 
name  designating  the  form  of  those  flowers  where  numerous  ones  proceed  from  a 
common  stalk,  as  the  currant,  pokeweed. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


We  now  come  to  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  Plants.  Drupe,  or  stone-fruit  (28),  is  a 
fruit  which  contains  a  nut  or  stone  within  its  pulp,  as  the  peach,  cherry,  plum. 
Pome  (29)  is  a  name  applied  to  such  fruits  as  the  apple,  pear,  quince.  To  this 
family  belong  our  most  useful  and  important  fruits.  The  Cone  (30)  is  found  on 
the  pine,  cypress,  &c.  The  scales  of  the  cone  being  placed  over  each  other  like  the 
shingles  on  a  house,  protect  the  seed. 


Fig-  17. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  32. 

Flowers  assume  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  yet  there  are  parts  which  are  common 
to  most  of  them.  These  are  readily  seen  in  the  Lily  (31).  In  the  centre  of  the 
flower  are  seen  six  thread-like  organs,  called  stamens — a,  a.  The  larger  organ,  b, 
is  the  pistil.  A  stamen,  with  the  pollen  falling  from  its  anther,  is  seen  in  an  upright 
position,  marked  b,  a,  c.  The  pistil  is  composed  of  three  parts,  namely — stigma, 
c — style,  b — germ,  a — as  seen  on  the  left-hand  of  Fig.  31.  The  flower  of  a  Nastur- 
tian  is  represented  by  Fig.  32. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


The  Spike  (33)  resembles  the  Raceme  (27),  but  the  flowers  are  closer  to  the 
stalk,  as  in  the  Plantain.  Wheat,  barley,  and  some  of  the  grasses  are  examples  of 
the  Spike.  Two  of  the  varieties  have  received  independent  names.  One  is  called 
the  Spadix  (34),  seen  in  the  Indian  turnip,  skunk's-cabbage,  and  cat- tail ;  the 
other  is  called  the  Ament  or  Catkin  (35),  and  is  found  on  the  willow,  birch,  poplar. 
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THE  APPLICABILITY  OF    WATER; 

IN    CHRONIC    DISEASES. 
BT   E.   A.   KITTEEDGE   M.  D. 

The  good  effects  of  water,  &c,  are  more  immedi-  j 
ately  apparent  in  acute  than  in  chronic  diseases,  \ 
but  it  must  not  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  "Wa-  | 
ter-Cure  is  not  equally  well  adapted  to  the  cure  ; 
of  chronic  diseases.  ; 

People  are  very  apt  to  come  to  the  conclusion  ) 
that  "Water-Cure  won't  reach  their  case,"  simply 
because  it  did  not  cure  them  in  two  or  threeweeks  !  > 

Now,   the  very  term  "  Chronic"   signifies    long 
standing, — what  Roggs  calls  "  acute  disease  gone 
to  seed," — and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  ; 
has  been  for  months,  or  peradventure  years,  getting  j 
diseased,  can  by  any   process  become  suddenly  ' 
converted  into  a  well  man  !  \ 

To  believe  this  would  be  believing  in  miracles) 
for  the  laws  of  health  we  all  know  cannot  be  vio-  > 
lated  with  impunity,  and  diseased  action  once  in- 
duced,  cannot  be  done  away  with,  only  by  a  re-  \ 
turn  to  the   right  path  and  steady  perseverance  j 
therein.  \ 

The  length  of  time  it  would  take,  therefore,  to  \ 
cure  a  man,  depends  altogether  upon  the  distance  ; 
he  has  travelled  out  of  the  way,  and  how  direct  he  ; 
goes  towards  the  true  path,  and  how  closely  he  J 
keep3  it. 

In  short,  "  God  will  not  be  mocked,"  you  have 
sinned  and  you  must  pay  the  penalty.  One  of  the  > 
worst  things  about  chronic  diseases  is  the  fact,  that  ' 
invariably,  or  nearly  so,  they  have  been  "  doctor'd" 
so  much  with  all  sorts  of  poisons,  that  the  recupe-  j 
rative  power,  however  willing,  and  in  however  good  i 
condition  the  patient  may  be  put  by  the  hydropath.  ( 
is  unable  to  rid  herself  of  the  horrid  incubus  im-  ; 
posed  upon  her  by  the  various  deluded  em-  \ 
pyrics. 

In  many  cases  it  take3  months  to  liberate  the  > 
imprisoned  particles  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  in,  I 
some  cases  they  have  been  so  long  and  largely  in,  J 
that  no  power  human,  can  possibly  release  them.      ) 

But  this  is  now  certain,  where  anything  can  do 
it  Water-Cure  can,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  where  j 
nothing  else  can,  the  hydropathic  system  will  not  < 
only  rout  the  foe,  but  completely  repair  the  cita-  < 
del,  and  reinforce  the  garrison.  I 

The  nonsense  of  trying  to  do  this  by  "  medi- 
cines" is  too  apparent  to  such  as  read  the  W.  C.  J. 
Two  wrongs  can  never  make  a  right,  and  giving 
poisonous  drugs  to  drive  out  morbid  matter,  is  like  i 
knocking  a  drunken  man  down  because  he  won't  >, 
stand  up  1  The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  dis-  j 
ease. 

"  Drug3  will  do  it  though,  and  remove  obstruc- 
tions  like  a  book,"  says  the  Allopath.  Granted  some-  j 
times, — but  that's  not  the  thing,  you  must  not  only 
remove  obstructions,  but  the  cause  of  them  ;  not 
only  relieve  the-system  of  present  morbid  matter,  > 
but  prevent  its  accumulation.  Without  you  do  this,  > 
you  do  nothing  but  temporize — having  done  this  I 
the  patient  can't  help  getting  well — always  provid-   < 
ing  a  whole  organization  is  present. 

This,  thank  God,  the  Water-cure  is  capable  of  > 
doing,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  ) 
will  do  it.  •  { 

Great,  however,  is  the  struggle  between  the  \ 
good  and  the  evil.  In  "  severe  cases,"  as  is  always  \ 
the  case  in  the  moral  world,  there  are  hills  of  dif-  j 


faculty  and  sloughs  of  despond,  &c,  &c,  to  wade 
through  and  overcome,  before  you  can  expect  to 
reach  the  promised  land.  But  wisely  I  say  unto 
you,  virtuous  doing  will  meet  its  reward  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  physical  world  as  well  as  in  the 
moral.  Marvel  not,  then,  friends  of  Hydropathy, 
that  you  are  not  well,  even  though  you  have  been 
months  engaged  in  the  aquatic  and  prophylactic 
warfare,  but  gird  up  your  loins  and  press  on  with 
all  the  energy  you  possess,  and  by  and  by  great 
indeed  shall  be  your  rejoicing.  Truth  is  mighty 
and  will  prevail,  and  when  righteousness  has  had 
its  perfect  work  within  you,  then  and  not  till  then, 
will  you  be  "free  indeed." 

The  antagonism  between  the  water  and  the  dis- 
ease is  oftentimes  so  great  that  the  patient  is 
frightened  and  prevented  from  following  up  the 
treatment,  just  at  the  very  time  perhaps  when  a 
few  more  short  weeks  persevering  endurance  would 
effect  a  crisis,  and  end  your  suffering  in  a  perfect 
cure. 

To  all  chronic  patients  then  I  say,  "  be  of  good 
cheer,"  there  is  a  "  balm"  in  the  Water-cure  for  all 
your  woes,  if  you  have  no  serious  organic  disease! 
and  even  then  to  a  certain  extent — but  you  must 
'persevere  unto  the  end" — there  is  no  "  half-way 
house"  on  the  road  to  health,  where  you  can  safely 
stop  ;  neither  is  there  any  turnpike  over  which  you 
can  make  a  short  cut  thereto  by  paying  extra — 
there  is  but  one  road ;  hard  to  travel  it  may  be,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  the  way,  and  if  you  are  wise  you 
will  heed  the  Hydropathic  finger-board  which  ever 
points  up  the  path  of  obedience,  otherwise  you  will 
be  as  thousands  and  millions  before  you  have  been, 
swamped  in  the  mires  of  Allopathic  "  slough 
holes." 

New  Volume. — On  the  first  of  July,  1851,  this 
Journal  will  commence  its  twelfth  (xii.)  volume. 
Those  whose  subscriptions  expire  in  July,  1851,  may 
again  renew,  if  they  wish  to  continue  with  us  another 
season. 

We  can  safely  promise  that  the  Journal  will  increase 
in  value  as  long  as  its  friends  so  nobly  exert  themselves 
to  extend  its  circulation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Water-Cuee  Journal  is 
doing  a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  physical  improve- 
ment. The  philosophy'  of  life  and  health  is  im- 
parted through  its  pages,  in  a  simple,  reliable,  and 
comprehensive  manner.  Our  readers  need  not  to 
be  informed  that  our  numerous  contributors  are 
among  the  most  learned  and  brilliant  writers  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  they  represent  all  civilized  nations, 
and  many  of  them  have  experienced  more' than  those 
of  any  class  in  any  other  profession. 

Oue.  PLATFOEM  is  by  far  broader  than  any  other. 
We  use  for  our  medicines,  water  and  aie,  two  of  the 
great  natural  elements,  in  all  their  purity,  which,  com- 
bined with  exercise,  a  proper  diet,  and  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  enable  us  to  surpass,  in  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  disease,  every  other  system  known 
to  man. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  strive  to  make  these  things 
known  throughout  the  world  1  Then  let  every 
friend  of  Hydropathy  talk,  pray,  and  SING  the 
"  glad  tidings  of  great  joy'''  which  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  brings  to  all  who  are  not  too  old  or  too  wise 
to  learn,  and  where  human  beings  continue  to  die,  and 
fill  premature  graves. 

The  God  of  heaven  designed  us  to  study,  find  out, 
and  live  in  obedience  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  His 
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laws.  The  Water-Cure  Journal  will  try  to  render  a 
correct  interpretation  of  them,  and  thereby  enable  its 
readers  to  preserve  and  prolong  human  life,  and  in- 
crease human  happiness. 

Literary  Testimony. — The  Southern'  Literary 
Gazette  of  recent  date  remarks  : — 

"  We  are  not  prepared  to  '  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,' 
in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  trust  a 
i  tub  of  cold  water  and  a  wet  sheet,  for  salvation  from 
{  all  physical  evil,  much  less  do  we  overlook  the  import- 
\  anee  of  educated  and  scientific  physicians  ;  but  we  are 
>  prepared,  both  from  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Hy- 
)  dropathy  and  some  experience,  in  our  own  person,  of 
;  its  effect  in  practice,  to  express  a  firm  conviction,  that 
|  water  alone,  judiciously  and  scientifically  applied,  to- 
gether with  the  general  regimen  recommended  and  en- 
forced by  Hydropathists,  will  cure,  effectually  and 
radically,  more  diseases  than  all  other  remedies  to- 
gether !     This  is  the  rankest  heresy,  we  are  aware, 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giviDg  utterance  to  it,  on 
that  account.    We  alone  are  responsible  for  it.    Those 
who  may  wish  to  examine  this  subject  for  themselves, 
will  find  the   Water-Cure  Journal  a  safe  guide. 

[Now,  we  like  this  sort  of  testimony,  coming  as  it 
does,  unsolicited,  from  a  man  who  has  tried  the  Water- 
Cure,  and  is  competent  to  judge  of  its  superiority.] 

Institution  for  Idiots. — Some  two  years  ago,  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  a  grant  of  $2,500 
a  year,  to  test  the  practicability  of  educating  idiotic 
children.  Dr.  Howe  generously  gave  up  his  own  pri- 
vate dwelling  house,  at  South  Boston,  to  be  used  in 
making  the  experiment ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards 
undertook  the  work  of  training  and  instructing  several 
idiotic  children,  collected  from  different  part  of  the 
State.  A  personal  visit,  some  months  ago,  to  this  ex- 
perimental institution,  deeply  interested  us  in  the  pa- 
tient, kind,  laborious,  and  self-denying  labors  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richards,  and  their  assistants,  and  fully  con- 
vinced us  of  the  entire  practicability  of  greatly  improv- 
ing even  the  lowest  and  most  brutalized  and  helpless 
idiots,  and  of  elevating  and  rendering  highly  respect- 
able the  superior  classes  of  idiotic  children — for  the 
grades  of  idiocy  are  very  numerous — and  we  have  ever 
since  had  it  in  our  hearts  to  say  something  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  notice  that  a  proposition  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  $5000 
towards  sustaining  a  permanent  Institution  for  Idiots, 
and  we  cannot  but  express  our  full  conviction  and  our 
earnest  desire  that  the  grant  should  be  made. — Boston 
Traveller. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist  has  placed  in  our  hands 
the  first  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  on  the 
Education  and  Treatment  of  Idiots,  from  which  we 
shall  make  liberal  extracts  for  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal. This  subject  is  attracting  much  attention  at  this 
time,  and  will  lead  to  very  important  results. 

New  Water-Cure  Establishments. — Under  the 
proper  head,  in  the  advertising  department,  may  be 
found  several  "new  Cures,"  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers. 

Onward. — Dr.  A.  H,  when  writing  to  the  Union 
Village  Journal  says :  For  the  benefit  of  its  citizens,  a 
Water-Cure  establishment  must  soon  be  erected  in 
Washington  county,  New  York,  if  the  writer  of  these 
remarks,  himself,  is  compelled  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
and  to  construct  the  edifice.  I  would  add  that  Union 
Village  is  a  beautiful  spot  for  the  location  of  such  an 
Institution. 

We  have  always  proclaimed  that  the  Hydropathic 
treatment,  when  applied,  would  completely  banish 
intemperance  from  our  land.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
means  by  which  that  great  evil  can  be  more  effectual- 
ly removid,  than  by  the  dissemination  of  these  princi- 
p  les. 
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Hotels — Travellers — Bathing. — Now  that    the 
season  for  travelling  is  about  to  commence  with  every 
body,  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  the  health  and  conve- 
nience of  travellers  will  not  be  inappropriate. 

First,  then,  it  is  supposed  that  everybody  will 
ride  in  steamboats,  rail-road  cars,  or  stages  ;  and  that 
they  who  thus  travel,  will  have  need  of  hotels,  and 
that  after  riding  all  day,  and  sometimes  all  night,  a 
good  refreshing  bath  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

Secondly. — See  to  it,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  you  j 
get  plenty  of  good  breathing  timber ;  never  permit  ; 
yourself  to  be  crowded  in  an  "  air  tight"  cabin,  car,  ; 
or  bed-room.     They  should  all  be  well  ventilated.         •] 

Thirdly. — When  you  have  time  to  "get  through  ! 
by  daylight,"  avoid  travelling  in  the  night.  No  mat-  | 
tier  how  high  the  backs,  or  soft  the  cushions  to  your  ; 
seats,  nor  how  magnificent  the  cabins,  it  is  better  for  ; 
the  health  of  every  one,  to  obtain,  when  possible,  a  ! 
full  complement  of  unbroken  sleep. 

Fourthly. — Loose  clothing  should  always  be  provi- 
ded for  travelling.  As  an  outside  covering  for  men, 
women  and  children,  in  warm  weather,  linen  sacks  are 
the  best.  Dust  will  neither  penetrate  nor  adhere  to 
this  garment ;  besides  it  is  light,  cool,  cheap,  and  is 
easily  cleaned. 

Fifthly. — Every  sensible  person  will  have  a  proper 
care  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  food  provided. 
We  should  avoid  eating  except  at  the  usual  hours. 
Some  industrious  folks  fill  a  basket  with  enough  to 
feed  a  "  multitude,"  commence  munching  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continue  through  the  day,  and  strange  to  tell, 
they  have  a  "  headache"  the  next  day  !  then  down 
goes  the  physic  and  up  goes  the  doctor's  bill,  and  all 
in  consequence  of  too  much  and  too  frequent  eating. 
Guard  against  all  these  things. 

Sixthly. — Of  course,  the  ladies  will  carry  no  more 
"  band-boxes"  than  are  absolutely  necessary.  Nor  will 
they  need  to  burthen  themselves  with  any  more  care 
or  trouble  than  may  be  consistent  with  a  high  degree 
of  enjoyment. 


GOSSIPFROM  BOSTON. 

BY   NOGGS. 

Dear  Gossips. — "  Great  is  the  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,"  great  is  the  "  Autocrat  of  Russia,"  but  great- 
er still  is  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  medical  faculty. 

The  sun  of  Physicdom  refuses  any  more  to  shine 
upon  the  heretical  Homoeopath,  and  the  moon  thereof 
has  withdrawn  the  light  of  her  countenance,  and  wo- 
ful  is  the  darkness  in  Boston,  where  the  Hahneman- 
nians  dwell. 

Yes,  the  awful  fiat  has  gone  forth,  that  the  dealers 
in  little  pills  are  not,  and  by  right  ought  not,  to  be  free 
and  equal  with  the  glorious  disciples  of  Esculapius, 
men  who  for  centuries  have  been  the  lawful  adminis- 
trators of  the  big  boluses,  the  powerful  powders,  the 
potent  pills,  the  biting  blisters,  and  the  almighty 
emetics ! 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of,  say  the  Al- 
lopaths, that  men  who  don't  know  a  pill  bigger  than  a 
pin's  head,  or  a  powder  perceptible  without  a  micro- 
scope, shall  be  entitled  to  like  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties with  those  who  are  aufait  with  pills  as  big  as  bul- 
lets, and  powders  as  large  as  any  decent  sized  throat 
can  swallow  !  Or  that  persons  who  don't  bleed,  puke, 
or  physic,  should  have  the  same  rights  guaranteed  to 
them,  as  those  who  practice  thes  earduous  operations. 

Where  is  the  justice,  says  the  charitable  Dr.  Oh, 
W.  H.,  in  admittiug  to  equal  rank  the  man  who  has  no 
anxieties,  whose  doses  by  no  possibility  can  poison, 
who  never  has  to  wait  for  emetics  to  operate  and  turn 
the  stomach  right  side  out  again,  or  to  wait  hours  and 
hours  for  physic  to  operate,  which  we  poor  devils  have 
to,  knowing  that  it  certainly  must  kill  the  patient  if 
it  don't  operate,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  when  it  is  the 
only  paying  patient  we  have  got !  Oh,  says  the  indig- 
nant doctor,  it  is  too  "  damnable"  to  think  of. 

And  then  again,  says  the  infuriated,  because  ill- 


j  used,  doctor.    Am  T,  who  have  furnished  myself  with 
j  lancets,  scarificators,  &c,  &c,  who  it  may  be  has  to 
i   open  a  half  dozen  veins  at  one  time,  before  I  can  get 
I  blood  enough  to  reduce  my  patient  to  the  staying 
|  point,  and  perhaps  then  have  to  work  like  a  horse  for 
|  many  hours  to  get  my  patient  up  from  her  syncope  to 
'  consciousness  again  ;  or  that  one  who  has  to  toil  and 
suffer  like  a  haunted  man,  in  order  to  make  blisters — 
which  as  everybody  knows,  have  no  feelings  themselves, 
however  much  they  make  others  feel — draw  ;  and  lie 
all  night  rolling  and  tossing  in  bed,  with  the  ghost  of 
departed  patients  shaking  their  chains  at  them,  and 
swearing  vengeance  for  giving  them  that  last  dose, 
which  made  them  "  shuffle  off  their  mortal  coil,"  and 
start  for  the  unreturnable  "  bourne,"  long  before  it 
was  any  part  of  their  intentions  or  God's  economy  for 
them  to  go.    Again,  says  he,  think  of  our  sufferings, 
compared  with  the  homoeopaths ;  they  have  the  per- 
fect consciousness  of  knowing  they  can  do  no  harm, 
while  we  are  constantly  in  fear  that  our  medicines  may 
not  be  what  we  think  them,  or  that  they  will  not  ope- 
rate as  they  ought  to.     Just  imagine,  dear  public,  a 
patient,  a  delicate  female,  perhaps,  with  a  dose  of  sub- 
murias  hydrargyri — what  the  vulgar  people  persist  in 
calling  "  calomel" — which  I  assure  you  we  seldom 
give  ! —  and  which  every  scientific  man  knows  ought 
to  act  upon  the  liver,  and  nowhere  else,  going  delibe- 
rately and  with  malice  prepense,  to  the  glands  of  the 
mouth,  and  then  and  there  "  levying  war"  upon  these 
innocent  organs,  causing  the  tongue  to  swell  and  pro- 
trude from  the  mouth  for  days  and  days  together,  the 
patient  unable  to  swallow  anything  but  liquids  the 
while,  and  hardly  those — to  say  nothing  of  the  horrid 
prostration  which  ensues,  and  the  many  irremediable 
ills  superinduced  thereby.     It  is  too  absurd,  says  the 
Dr.,  to  think  of,  that  we  who  have  to  suffer  all  this, 
are  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  "  infinitessimals," 
who  don't  know  blisters  or  bleeding,  puking,  physicing 
or  salivation ! 

But,  says  Dr.  C,  on  the  other  hand,  our  patients 
get  well  and  yours  don't,  and  that's  enough. 

Ay,  that's  the  d — 1  on't,   says  Dr.  Allopath ;  you  j 
have  all  the  luck  and  none  of  the  work,  and  we  the 
reverse— but  that's  not  the  question.     "  The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  wo  are  the  workies  and 
should  have  the  pay. 

In  short,  the  Dr. — Oh  W.  Allopath — is  death  on  lit- 
tle doses  as  well  as  other  folks,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  destroy  the  small  dosers,  albeit  he  himself  is 
the  most  infinitessimal  portion  of  humanity,  physical- 
ly speaking,  we  have  in  all  the  land  round  about  Bos- 
ton. But,  though  small,  he's  spunky,  and  can  wield 
his  tongue  and  pen  almost  as  well  as  his  scalpel — and 
he  does — in  about  the  same  way,  too,  viz  : — to  cut  off  all 
excrescences — it  is  therefore  chiefly  to  please  him,  I 
presume,  declared  by  the  august  Medical  Faculty  of 
Boston,  in  solemn  conclave,  that  henceforth  no  cure 
shall  be  considered  valid  and  entitled  to  pay,  that  is 
not  performed  by  doses  that  have  size,  taste  and  smell, 
and  that  leave  lasting  evidence  in  the  system  that 
they  have  been  there,  "  and  that  no  man  shall  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  our  fellowship  who  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  recuperative  powers  to  get  a  patient  well 
without  the  aid  of  drugs,  medicines  or  '  die-stuffs,'  in 
doses  not  less  than  one  grain  each,  to  be  given  at  least 
once  in  four  hours  ;  also,  that  it  is  in  all  cases  perfect- 
ly justifiable  to  give  emetics  and  cathartics,  as  the 
prima  viic  must  be  clear  to  begin  with,  and  we  have 
no  certain  way  of  finding  out  this  except  by  these 
means."  Some  folks  laugh  at  all  these  doings,  and, 
say  they,  a  man  has  a  right  to  get  well  without  medi- 
cines,, if  he  can,  but  they  are  "  infidels" — medical 
skeptics. 

Dr.  Oh  W—  &c.,  is  evidently  of  Dutch  descent,  as 
he  judges  by  the  quantity  more  than  the  quality. 
"  Mine  Got,"  said  the  Dutchman,  "  does  you  call  that 
picture  cheap  at  five  dollars,  with  those  little  pet  hands 
and  features — vy  I  can  get  one  in  my  own  country  vith 


feet  and  nose  three  times  as  pig,  for  one  half  the 
money !" 

A  New  Lecturer  in  the  Field.— It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  state  that  Dr.  Bourne,  (brother  of  the 
poet,)  has  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  promul- 
gation of  hydropathy,  by  public  lectures.  He  has 
been  well  received,  even  in  conservative  Connecticut, 
where  he  has  recently  appeared.  We  clip  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Waterbwy  American. 

"  Dr.  G.  M.  Bourne,  of  New  York,  a  Water-Cure 
Practitioner,  delivered  lectures  in  Gothic  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  to  attentive  audi- 
ences. Dr.  Bourne  seems  to  be  well  versed  in  his  the- 
ory— an  intelligent  lecturer,  seemingly  more  ambitious 
to  diffuse  his  theory  than  the  desire  of  gain.  He 
would  bring  the  remedy  to  the  door  of  every  family, 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  person.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  full  curative 
powers  claimed  by  the  Doctor,  many  useful  hints  may 
be  obtained  by  attending  his  lectures,  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  individual  who  prizes  good  health 
and  a  clear  intellect." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Derby  Journal,  writing  from 
Waterbury,  adds  : 

"  Dr.  Bourne,  of  New  York,  has  been  lecturing 
here  for  a  week  past  to  large  and  appreciative  audien- 
ces, on  the  subject  of  his  profession,  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  effective  mode  of  preaching  temperance  that 
could  possibly  be  devised,  for  just  as  soon  as  a  man 
adopts  the  Water-cure  treatment,  from  that  moment 
he  is  a  temperance  man  of  the  strictest  sect ;  it  is 
morally  impossible  for  him  to  be  '  anything  else.'  Dr. 
Bourne's  lectures  are  calculated  to  do  immense  good 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  kindred  virtues,  and  it 
behooves  temperance  men  to  give  him  a  helping  hand 
wherever  he  goes.  He  is  a  very  earnest  lecturer  ;  in 
listening  to  him  you  are  convinced  that  he  is  telling 
what  he  has  proved  to  be  the  truth.  He  is  a  perfect 
enthusiast  in  the  cause,  and  the  '  Water-Cure'  and 
incidentally  temperance  must  be  greatly  benefited  by 
his  advocacy. 

Abominable  Supporters. — It  has  become  quite  a 
trade  with  a  few  manufacturing  doctors,  to  perambu- 
late the  country,  deliver  lectures — on  what  1  Why, 
on  the  superior  advantages  of  Dr.  Moneymaker's 
Body  Braces.  They  are  intended  to  counteract  the 
bad  effects  of  tight  lacing.  It  is  well  known  that  tight 
lacing  presses  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  down, 
ward,  while  the  Abdominal  Supporters  press  them 
upward,  and,  as  they  cost  only  ten  dollars,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  every  fashionable  lady  will  buy  one,  "  of 
course." 

Now  we  protest  against  the  use  of  all  such  "  traps;" 
they  not  only  do  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  damage 
all  who  use  them. 

As  well  might  a  man  expect  to  strengthen  his  arm 
by  carrying  it  in  a  sling,  as  a  lady  to  gain  strength  in 
her  abdomen  by  strapping  herself  up  with  this  sort  of 
machinery.  Throw  your  belts,  straps,  strings,  bands, 
and  springs  away,  and  give  the  muscles,  bones,  and 
blood  fair  play  and  free  circulation,  and  you  may  save* 
your  ten  dollars,  as  well  as  the  trouble  of  "  harnessing 
up"  every  morning,  and  unharnessing  every  evening. 
Give  your  whalebones  and  corset  boards  to  the 
children  to  play  with,  or  burn  them.  Had  the  Creator 
designed  us  to  wear  such  toggery,  we  think  a  cheaper 
article  would  have  been  furnished ;  but  they  are  as 
clearly  unnatural,  as  drunkenness,  tight  lacing,  or  any 
other  dissipation.  Nor  is  the  former  as  destructive  of 
human  life — born  and  unborn — as  the  latter.  Wo- 
man ! 
your 

existence  offspring  with  imperfect  bodies,  which  you 
are  sure  to  do,  if  you  become  mothers  while  in  the 
practice  of  tight  lacing.  Who  ever  knew  of  a  fashion- 
able tight  laced  lady  becoming  the  mother  of  healthy 
children  1  Whoever  saw  a  tight  laced  grandmother  ? 
Nobody.  To  die  young,  is  the  fate  of  all  who  thus 
violate  the  laws  of  God,  of  common  sense,  and  common 
decency. 

The  demand  for  these  Body  Braces  shows  exactly  to  pJ 
what  extent  foolish  women  have  sinned  in  this  re-  M 


'  whatever  other  sins  you  may  commit,  by  which 
own  lives  are  shortened,  avoid   bringing  into 
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spect ;  but,  on  this  point,  we  have  said  enough  ;  let 
those  who  would  enjoy  life  while  they  live,  and  live  to 
a  good  old  age,  beware  ;  for  as  surely  as  the  law  of 
"cause  and  effect"  exists,  so  surely  must  woman  suffer, 
who  thus  violates  the  laws  of  her  being. 

GRAHAM'S  TILT  WITH  THE  PARSON. 

The  following  attack,  written  by  a  clergyman,  and 
rejoinder  by  the  author  of  "  The  Science  of  Human 
Life,"  are  worthy  of  record,  as  among  the  significant 
signs  of  the  times.  The  polished  wit  of  the  parson  is 
effectually  silenced  by  the  equal  wit  and  deeper  wis- 
dom of  the  philosopher. 

From  the  Hampshire  Gazette. 

MONODY. 

BY   A   SICK    GKAHAMITE. 

Sad  home  of  the  weary, 

Dark  dwelling  of  rest, 
With  a  vain  world  indignant, 

I  fly  to  thy  breast; 
To  carnivorous  folly 

Man's  stomach  is  wed. 
None  swallow  my  notions, 

Noae  swallow  my  bread. 

0  !   dig  me  a  grave, 

Dig  it  deeply  and  wide  ; 
And  a  large  Graham  loaf 

Lay  it  snug  by  iny  side  ; 
Tho'  I  may  not  want  it, 

I'm  yet  very  sore 
There  will  be  in  Heaven 

Dyspeptics  to  cure. 

One  only  discomfort 

In  dying  I  meet, 
The  worms  I  shall  furnish 

My  body  to  eat  I 
But  then  I'm  so  meagre, 

'Twill  do  them  a  good, 
And  disgust  them  forever 

With  animal  food. 

THE  LAMPOONING  PARSON- 

BY    A    WELL    GEAHAM1TE. 

No  doubt  tlie  good  parson  is  inwardly  sure 

There  will  be  dyspeptics  in  Heaven  to  cure ; 

Since  in  his  crude  notion  Heaven  is  but  a  where, 

And  he  hopes  that  such  shrimps  as  himself  will  go  there  ; 

And  is  conscious  that  he  has  his  flock  always  fed 

On  offals  less  wholesome  by  far  than  bran  bread : 

Nor  can  he  with  oil  the  dense  log  of  his  brain. 

Help  suspecting  that  they  who  his  Heaven  attain 

Will  come  under  a  regimen  more  for  their  good 

Than  gorging  themselves  with  gross  animal  food. 

For  in  the  good  Book  it  expressly  is  given — 

"Flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

And  tather  than  starve  'yond  the  home  of  the  dead, 

He  eagerly  asks  for  a  loaf  cf  Graham  bread. 

So  Dives,  who  all  through  his  life  had  drank  rum, 

When  at  last  he  had  got  to  his  permanent  home, 

Was  brought  to  sound  sense  in  that  hot-liquor  quarter, 

And  lustily  cried  for  a  drop  of  cold  water. 

New  York  and  Lebanon  Springs. — The  Laight 
street  and  Lebanon  Springs  Water-Cures  are  to  be 
conducted  in  future  as  city  and  country  branches  of  a 
Hydropathic  Institute,  under  the  medical  direction  of 
Dr.  R.  T.  Trail,  and  the  domestic  management  of  D 
Cambell  &  Son.  This  is  a  convenient  arrangement 
for  patients  who  wish  to  spend  their  time  alternately 
in  the  city  and  country.  The  Laight  street  Institu- 
tion is  the  oldest  existing  city  Water-Cure  in  the 
United  States,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  quiet,  airy  lo- 
cality, one  door  from  St.  John's  Park,  and,  under  the 
personal  care  of  Dr.  Trail,  has  always  been  extensive- 
ly patronized. 

The  Lebanon  Springs  Establishment  was  opened  in 
May,  1845,  by  Messrs.  Cambell,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  abundant  supply  of  pure  soft  water  of  different 
temperatures,  from  72p  to  40°,  and  the  great  variety 
of  its  bathing  appliances ;   to  these  attractions,  and 


the  natural  advantages  of  its  picturesque  and  varie- 
gated scenery,  its  cool  mountain  air,  and  retired  local- 
ity, there  is  presented  to  the  invalid  seeker  after 
health,  facilities  unsurpassed  by  any  place  in  the 
world. 

Tobacco. — Here  are  two  or  three  hints  for  juvenile 
\  tobacco  smokers  and  chewers,  which  we  extract  from 
|   the  Boston  Olive  Branch,  and  are  worth  being  trea. 
\   sured  up. — Drawing  Room  Journal. 
J       Tobaceo  has  spoiled  and  utterly  ruined  thousands  of 
\   boys,  inducing  a  dangerous  precocity,  developing  the 
passions,   softening   and   weakening   the    bones,   and 
greatly  injuring  the  spinal  marrow,  the  brain,  and  the 
whole  nervous  fluids.     A  boy  who  early  and   freely 
smokes,  or  otherwise  largely  uses  tobacco,  never  is 
known  to  make  a  man  of  much  energy  of  character, 
and  generally  lacks  physical  and  muscular,  as  well  as 
mental  energy.     To  people  older,  who  are  not  natu- 
rally nervous,  and  particularly  to  the  phlegmatic,  to 
those  of  a  cold  and  more  than  a  Dutch  temperament, 
tobacco  may  be  comparatively  harmless  ;  but  even  to 
these  it  is  worse  than  useless.     We  would  particularly 
warn  boys  who  wish  to  be  "  anybody"  in  the  world,  to 
avoid  tobacco  as  a  deadly  poison. 

Another  Gag. — The  Medical  Faculty — the  omnip- 
otent "  regulars,"  of  course  ;  who  but  they  1— of  this 
city,  we  see,  are  asking  the  Legislature  to  aid  them  in 
building  a  Public  Hospital.  Where  is  the  necessity 
for  it  "\  Is  not  the  city  itself  already  a  vast  hospital, 
wherein  these  gentry,  play  their  pranks  ad  libitum, 
with  leech,  lancet,  and  calomeL,  upon  the  half  million 
of  patients  forming  the  population  thereof  1  If  the 
doctors  will  get  up  a  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ecuting this  sort  of  practice  upon  themselves,  we  will 
second  the  motion  with  all  our  hearts,  and  advocate 
the  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dollars  for  that  laud- 
able object  But  we  protest  against  their  having  any 
addition  made  to  their  present  powers  of  tormenting 
the  people.  The  interests  of  humanity  forbid  it.  The 
union  of  state  and  physic  has  lasted  long  enough.  It 
is  time  for  a  divorce.  Let  medicine  look  out  for  itself, 
as  the  Law  does,  and  as  the  Church  does.  The  Le- 
gislature has  no  more  right  to  squander  the  people's 
money  upon  the  erection  of  Allopathic  Hospitals,  than 
it  has  upon  building  Law  Colleges,  or  Protestant  or 
Catholic  meeting-houses. 

Dr.  Bush,  the  father  of  American  medicine,  said  of 
the  faculty,  "  We  have  multiplied  diseases  ;  we  have 
done  more,  we  have  increased  their  mortality."  Is  it 
worth  while  to  waste  the  public  money  in  perpetuating 
this  multiplication  and  this  increase." — New-York 
Courier. 

To  the  above  the  Water-Cure  Journal  says  amen. 
If  the  "  regular"  Allopathic  school  cannot  support 
themselves,  let  them  change  their  occupation.  We 
shall  protest  against  their  becoming  public  paupers, 
or  using  our  money.  We  Water-cure  folks  can  take 
care  of  ourselves,  without  "  going  a  begging."  Our 
"  remedies"  are  not  patented,  nor  are  we  compelled  to 
send  out  ships  to  the  "Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in 
search  of"  Pure  genuine  Cod  Liver  Oil." 

[Lectures  on  Physiology,  by  Miss  Coates. — 
Our  exchanges  bring  us  reports  of  this  lady's  success 
wherever  she  lectures.  In  commenting  on  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  such  lectures,  the  Wheeling 
(Va.)  Luminary,  has  the  following  :] 

"  The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  at  Prof. 
Hollicks  select  lectures.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
work  of  instructing  females  on  the  subjects  embraced 
in  Miss  C.'s  lectures,  belong  properly  to  their  own  sex. 
And  we  but  faintly  express  our  feelings,  when  we  say 
that  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  witness  the  efforts 
of  females  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  great  work — 
a  work  too  long  neglected.  The  fact  is,  the  grossest 
ignorance  prevails  among  women  on  many  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  their  health  and  happiness,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  measures  be  taken  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness, and  permit  them  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
possible  means  of  mitigating  and  avoiding  the  accu- 
mulated sufferings  now  necessarily  endured. — Indeed, 
we  have  known  a  number  of  instances  when  life  has 
been  cut  short,  or  life-long  sufferings  entailed,  without 


hope  of  relief,  which  might  have  all  been  prevented  by    i-\ 
the  knowledge  that  could  have  been  acquired  in  a  few    S  < 
minutes  careful  reading,  or  listening  to  a  single  lec- 
ture by  a  competent  person." 

For  his  boldness  in  thus  commending  a  woman- 
doctor,  the  editor  of  the  Luminary  adds  : 

"  We  are  aware  that  it  is  thought  by  many  of  the 
faculty  ridiculous,  absurd,  &c.,  for  ladies  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  every  step 
of  this  kind  will  be  resisted.  The  present  state  of 
things  has  existed  too  long,  and  power  is  too  sweet,  to 
be  yielded  without  a  struggle.  This  must  be  looked 
for  and  met.  And  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  ages 
must  fall  before  the  advancing  light.  Resistance  is 
useless. 

We  see  that  the  students  of  a  medical  Institute  at 
Boston,  have  refused  to  admit  to  the  lectures  a  female 
aspirant  for  iEsculapian  honors.  "Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,"  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  this  case. 
But  the  spell  is  broken — the  secret  is  out,  and  onward 
is  the  word.  We  hope  we  shall  not  suffer  martyrdom 
for  our  offences  herein  shadowed  forth. 


Water  Cttre  at  Geneva. — It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  a  Water-Cure  Institution  might  be  estab- 
lished in  this  village,  which  would  be  profitable  to  its 
owners  and  the  place.     The  practice  of  Water-Cure 
:   is  highly  popular  with  a  large  share  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent class  of  people,  having  overcome  the  prejudices 
:   of  a  majority,  not  only  of  invalids,  but  medical  prac- 
.   titioners  themselves.     In  the  hands  of  careful  and  ju- 
dicious persons,  the  water  treatment  will  generally  do 
,  no  hurt,  and  will  pretty  surely  do  some   good.     The 
1  great    attention  to    exercise  and    diet  usually  con- 
'  nected  with  the  treatment,  has  rendered  many  a  sys- 
tem almost  wrecked  by  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  or 
'  other  reckless  waste  of  health. 

We  are  confident  that  such  an  Institution  would 

command  a  most  liberal  support  in  Geneva,  not  only 

from  people  in  the  vicinity,  but  health  seekers  from  a 

;   distance      The  attractions  of  the  Lake,  the  healthy 

reputation  of  the  place,  and  its  good  social  character, 

'  would  render  it  particularly  agreeable  as  a  resort  for 

v  the  denizens  of  cities. 

The  establishment  at  Clifton  Springs  is  very  well 
\  sustained  even  now,  during  the  cold  season  of  the  year, 
j   and  will  doubtless  be  still  better  supported  when  the 

>  fervid  heats  of  summer  shall  render  the  bath  far 
.  more  grateful. 

That  Geneva  is  the  proper  place  for  one  of  the  first 
J  character,  in  every  respect,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
:  We  have  broached  the  subject,  and  now  let  those  who 
',  know  better  how  to  do  it,  follow  it  up  to  practical  and 
'<  beneficent  results. — Geneva  Courier. 
j  [We  are  glad  to  find  the  people  moving  in  this  mat- 
l  ter.  Go  on — put  up  a  "house  for  the  afflicted." 
Conduct  it  on  purely  hydropathic  principles,  and  its 
success  will  be  certain.  Every  town  in  the  Union  must 
;  soon  have  an  hydropathic  establishment,  and  the 
\  sooner  the  better.] 

Hudson  River  Water-Cure  Establishment,  at 
.   Tarrytown,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

j  F.  D.  Peirson,  M.  D.,  Physician. 

(  

Water-Cure  Lectures. — American  Hydropa- 
:  thic  Institute. — Elegant  Establishment  — Dr. 
\  T.  L.  Nichols  has  continued  his  lectures  in  this  vi- 
;  cinity,  with  great  acceptance,  and  though  the  lectures 
\  have  been  few,  and  he  has  simply  charged  his  travel- 
-  ling  expenses,  the  number  of  his  consultations  must 
'  have  made  these  visits  to  "the  rural  districts"  profit- 
:  able  as  well  as  useful.  Many  applications  have  been 
:  received  to  enter  the  first  term  of  the  American  Hy- 
dropathic Institute,  and  there  is  a  fine  prospect  that 
;  this  first  school  of  Water-Cure  will  open,  not  only  with 
;  a  large  class,  but  with  one  of  a  very  high  character. 
■:   Thus  far,  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  applied  in  about 

>  equal  numbers. 

\  Dr.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  take  pos- 
1  session  of  their  elegant  residence  in  Clinton  Place,  on 
,  the  first  instant,  where  they  will  receive  a  few  patients, 
'  and  attend  to  consultations  and  city  practice.  They 
'  will  have  spacious  rooms,  the  best  apparatus,  a  gyni- 
.  nasium  with  a  competent  teacher,  and  close  at  hand 
<  the  finest  park  in  New  York  for  out-door  exercise. 

>  No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  combine  coin- 
'  fort,  elegance,  and  the  most  scientific  and  thorough 
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treatment.  If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where 
health  can  be  restored,  it  must  be  at  such  a  Water- 
Cure  House. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Orange  Mountain  Water-Cure, 
on  page  135. 

Joseph  A.  Weder,  M,  D  ,  extensively  known  as 
one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  Water-Cure  practitioners 
in  the  country,  has  become  permanently,  the  Resident 
Physician  of  this  establishment.  Of  Dr.  Weder's  well- 
earned  reputation,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to 
speak.  We  desire,  more  especially,  to  make  generally 
known  to  our  readers  in  and  about  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  superior  character  of  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  connected. 

The  location  is  upon  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Orange  Mountain,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
one  of  the  most  lovely  valleys,  and  two  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  New- Jersey.  On  the  east  and  north-west  it 
is  sheltered  by  mountains  from  the  sea  air  and  cold 
winter  blasts.  An  abundance  of  the  purest  and  softest 
mountain  spring-water,  hot  and  cold,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  most  of  the  apartments  of  the  Institution. 
These  rooms  have  also  been  provided  with  the  invalu- 
able arrangement  of  private  baths,  a  feature  that  must 
recommend  the  Institution  to  ladies  especially.  The 
building  being  new,  and  commodious,  and  furnished 
with  a  degree  of  elegance  unique  in  Hydropathic  Insti- 
tutions, is  peculiarly  adapted  for  invalids  accustomed 
to  the  luxuries  of  city  life.  In  the  ravine  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  Institution  flows  a  stream  of  moun- 
tain spring-water,  having  its  source  in  those  beds  of 
red  sand-stone  which  are  proverbial  for  the  softness 
and  purity  of  their  waters.  Upon  the  margin  of  this 
stream,  which  descends  in  a  rapid  succession  of  beauti- 
ful cascades,  are  the  out- door  baths,  every  variety  of 
which  have  been  provided,  or  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Among  these  are  found  the  rising  douche, 
the  falling  douche,  the  wave,  and  running  foot-bath, 
the  plunge  bath,  the  spray-bath,  the  running  and  ris- 
ing sitz-bath,  &c.  From  a  high  point  on  the  moun- 
tain slope,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  access- 
ible by  shaded  walks  of  gradual  ascent,  the  spires  and 
shipping  of  New  York  are  visible.  Through  the  inter- 
mediate country,  crowded  with  pretty  farm-houses  and 
suburban  villas,  winds  the  placid  Passaic,  and  beyond 
these  gleam  the  waters  of  New  York  harbor  and 
Newark  Bay.  Among  the  many  features  which  con- 
tribute to  the  pre-eminence  of  this  among  Water-Cure 
Institutions,  we  may  mention  its  accessibility.  It  can 
be  reached  by  four  daily  trains  on  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Railway,  which  pass  within  a  few  minutes  walk 
of  the  door.  Business  men  can  have  their  families 
under  treatment,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  their  com- 
pany in  the  evening.  We  may  add,  that  from  its 
recent  establishment  it  is  but  imperfectly  known,  yet 
all  who  visit  it  are  charmed  with  its  facilities,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  environments. 

Don't  Touch  it. — Notorious  persons  have  adver- 
tised that  a  mixture  of  sugar  with  drugs,  which  has 
been  named  "  Cough  Candy,"  will  cure  colds,  sore 
throats,  and  other  diseases.  This  is  another  Cod 
Liver  Oil  discovery.  The  thing  succeds  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  physicing  those  who  swallow  it,  and  placing 
"  Only  twenty-five  cents  a  package" — warranted  to 
cure  or  no  pay— into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 
"  Look  out  for  counterfeits" — each  package  is  signed 
by  the  only  authorized  agent.  For  sale,  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  the  principal  offices  in  New- York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  and  by  druggists  generally,  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  and  the  British 
West  Indias.  Inquire  for  the  only  pure  genuine  arti- 
cle." 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  our  readers,  all 
over  creation,  that  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  them  to 
"  Look  out  for  Mock  Auctions"  everywhere. 

"  The  Three  Best  Doctors. — A.  judicial  officer 
of  some  distinction,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  gives 
the  following  result  of  his  experience  with  the  three 
best  doctors  he  could  procure  for  his  wife.  She  had 
been  sick,  he  said,  for  two  years,  and  was  daily  get- 
ting worse,  though  he  had  an  allopathic  physician  to 
call  daily  ;  he  then  procured  a  homoeopathic  physi- 
cian, and  for  six  months  his  wife  improved  perceptibly; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  doctor  broke  his  leg, 
and  could  no  longer  continue  his  attendance,  where- 
upon the  lady  speedily  and  rapidly  recovered." 

[Wo  clip  this  paragraph  from  a  newspaper,  and  al- 
though it  may  seem  improbable,  we  believe  it  to  be  a 


life-like  picture,  applicable  to  a  very  large  number  of 
"  our  dear  people,"  who  do  noircad  the  Water-Cure 
Journal.] 

Another  Physician's  Testimony. — An  experi- 
enced physician  writes  from  the  interior  of  Michi- 
gan :— 

"  Although  a  graduate  in  early  life  in  the  drug-sys- 
tem, yet  practically,  I  have  been  for  some  thirty  years, 
to  some  extent,  a  Hydropathist,  at  least  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able,  under  the  circumstances  and  prejudices 
of  the  people.  Having  long  since  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  drug  system  of  practice  is  destroying 
more  lives  than  it  saves,  and  that  unless  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  country  are  taught,  generally,  Physiology, 
Dietetics,  and  Hygiene,  and  some  more  safe  and  effi- 
cient system  introduced  than  the  present  one,  we  are 
a  doomed  people  .'" 

American  Hygienic  and  Hydropathic  Associa- 
tion of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — Tho  second 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hope  Chapel  Lecture  Room,  720  Broadway,  New- 
York,  on  Friday,  May  9th,  1851.  Meeting  for  busi- 
ness at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Public  meeting  at  8  o'clock, 
P.  M.  Admission  free,  and  the  public  respectfully  in- 
vited to  attend.  S.  O.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  of  Forest  City, 
will  be  the  orator,  by  appointment  at  the  last  meet- 
ing ;  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D., 
of  New- York.  As  important  business  will  come  be- 
fore the  meeting,  a  full  attendance  is  desirable. 

Lowrey  Barney  M.  D.,  President. 

T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Wm.  E.  Rogers  is  about  to  open  a  Water- 
Cure  Establishment  at  Crystal  Lake,  Susquehanna 
county,  Pa.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  combining  with  its  pure  air 
and  healthy  location,  an  extended  and  beautiful  land- 
scape ;  and  then  the  clear  and  sparkling  water  of  the 
Lake  itself  must  be  seen  to  be  properly  prized.  We 
are  assured  that  no  expense  will  be  withheld  to  furnish 
this  establishment  in  a  style  of  unequalled  elegance, 
and  are  confident  that,  when  ready  for  the  reception  of 
invalids  and  visitors,  it  must  be  a  place  of  very  great 
resort. — Carbondale  Transcript. 

Smoking  in  the  Streets. — Twelve  persons  were 
complained  of  in  the  Police  Court  this  morning,  by 
the  City  Marshal,  for  smoking  in  the  street— for  which 
they  will  have  to  pay  about  $4  each. — Boston  Trav- 
eller. 

[All  right— but  why  not  prohibit  the  use  of  to- 
bacco entirely  1  Its  use  is  certainly  a  great  evil,  and 
its  complete  suppression  would  be  a  great  public  bless- 
ing. The  health  of  the  nation  is  as  worthy  of  legis- 
lative consideration,  as  any  other  subject ;  and  as  we 
regard  tobacco  injurious  to  all  who  use  it,  of  course  it 
has  become  a  great  national  calamity,  cutting  down 
thousands  of  young  men,  and  impairing  the  health  of 
unborn  children,  who  inherit  the  perverted  appetites 
of  their  tobacco-using  parents. 

Crumbs  of  Comfort  from  our  Friends. — Dr. 
J.  W.  B.,  Ford's  P.  O.,  Oregon,  writes  the  publish- 
ers : — "  I  am  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  regular  medi- 
cal colleges — have  practised  five  years  in  tho  States, 
and  five  years  in  Oregon.  *  *  *  1  am  disgusted  with 
the  drug  practice,  and  have  resolved  to  entirely  aban- 
don it." 

"  Enclosed  you  have  the  amount  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  in  "  GJd  Dust,'' 
this  being  the  only  currency  at  hand." 

We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
"  Dust,"  for  which  our  broker  paid  us  one  dollar  and 
twenty-seven  cents  .'  May  the  Journal  strengthen  his 
good  resolutions,  quench  his  thirst,  and  deliver  him 
from  evil. 

S.  W.,  of  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  writes— "  The 
Water-Cure  Journal  is  doing  much  in  this  region  to 


diffuse  thought.  Now,  we  view  it  as  an  easy  matter 
'to  double  its  circulation.  Let  each  subscriber  resolve 
to  get  one  more  (they  ought  to  get  ten,)  and  the  work 
is  done.  Come,  friends,  let  us  put  the  armor  on,  and 
go  out  to  this  work  together.  If  you  want  anything 
to  incite  you  on,  remember  the  dear  ones  of  the  family 
circle  that  have  been  blighted,  and  ofttimes  wrested 
from  us  by  the  miserable  and  worse  than  useless  quack- 
ery to  which  they  have  so  long  been  exposed. 

Dr.  S  Porter  says — "  I  send  you  twelve  subscri- 
bers for  your  most  valuable  Journal.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged for  nine  years  in  the  time-honored  science  of 
guess  work — Allopathy — but  have  long  since  become 
convinced  of  its  untruthfulness." 

J.  J.,  of  Illinois,  writes— "  Some  hundreds  of  pe- 
riodicals come  to  this  office,  and  of  all  the  number, 
yours,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  best." 

Mustard  Poultices.— It  is  not  generally  known, 
that  after  a  mustard-poultice  has  at  any  time  been  ap- 
plied and  tak>n  off,  the  place  should  never  be  washed 
with  water,  but  only  wiped  with  a  very  dry  towel  to 
prevent  much  unnecessary  pain,  always  occasioned  by 
the  washing. — Arthur's  Home  Gxzetle. 

["To  the  dogs"  with  your  mustard  and  all  other 
poultices— there  is  no  occasion  for  any  of  them.  See 
here,  Mr.  Arthur,  hadn't  you  better  prescribe  a  little 
allicumfunda,  catnip  tea,  or,  what  do  you  think  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  1] 

Medicine  in  Turkey.— The  government  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  have  just  decreed  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  salaried  medical  men,  who  shall  attend  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  with  the  obligation  of  not  re- 
ceiving any  remuneration  from  the  latter,  and  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic hygiene  of  the  country. 
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Marriage  of  a  Youthful  Pair. — An  extraordi- 
nary marriage  took  place  yesterday,  in  this  city.  The 
•young  and  blooming  bride  was  Mrs.  Macy,  aged  86, 
and  her  partner,  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  is  88  years  of 
age  The  happy  couple  took  tho  steamer  Troy,  last 
evening,  for  the  city  of  Troy,  where  they  reside.  The 
gallant  captain,  R.  H.  Furey,  placed  at  their  disposal 
tho  bridal  state-room,  which  was  fitted  in  elegant 
style.  The  bride  is  the  mother  of  Capt.  Macy,  of  tho 
steamboat  Empire,  consort  of  the  Troy.  The  newly 
married  pair  are  Quakers,  and  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
this  city,  where  they  fell  victims  to  the  shafts  of 
Cupid.  We  suspect  this  is  a  runaway  match,  and 
that  their  cruel  parents  had  opposed  the  union. — New 
Yorker. 

We  copy  the  above  to  correct  one  or  two  errors  in 
it,  and  to  add  an  item  or  two;  As  to  the  errors :  the 
lady's  name  was  not  Macy,  she  having  surrendered  all 
right  to  that  name  when  she  took  a  second  husband, 
about  two  years  ago  ;  she  had  not  been  on  a  visit  to 
this  city,  because  she  has  been  forty  years  a  resident. 
The  bridegroom  is  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Troy, 
and  both  he  and  his  bride  have  now  entered  into  the 
blessed  state  of  matrimony  the  third  time.  While 
our  courts  are  daily  besieged  by  young  couples  who 
do  not  find  marriage  agreeable  to  them,  and  therefore 
ask  to  be  relieved  from  its  bonds,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
an  old  pair  of  pigeons  so  enamored  of  its  felicities  that 
they  impationtly  tie  the  third  wedding  knot  the  mo- 
ment an  opportunity  offers.  It  is  certainly  better  to 
go  a-courting  in  your  old  age  than  to  go  to  court  in 
your  young  days  for  a  divorce.  Mrs.  Macy  kept  a 
boarding-house  many  years  in  Pearl  street,  and  many 
of  our  first  merchants  doubtless  have  a  kindly  recol- 
lection of  her  motherly  attentions  when  they  were 
young  clerks.  Many  happy  years  to  her  and  her  new 
husband. — N.  Y.  Sunday  Courier. 

We  wonder  hovv  much  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  rum, 
gin,  or  brandy,  this  favored  couple  have  consumed — or 
how  much  patent  medicine,  drugs,  or  cod  liver  oil  they 
have  bought ;  and  we  have  one  other  wonder,  namely  : 
Does  the  lady  lace  herself  up  tightly  1  and  what  are 
the  habits  of  our  groom  %  Should  be  glad  to  know  all 
about  these  things ;  it  might  serve  as  an  "  eye-opener" 
to  some  of  our  benighted  "  body  bracers,"  pill  takers, 
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sarsaparilla  drinkers,  and  the  entire  drove  of  Lillipu- 
tian dosers. 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  this  venerable  couple 
have  never  been  bled,  blistered,  or  even  doctored  By 
obedience  to  the  natural  laws,  they  have  been  blessed 
with  long  life,  and  now,  when  almost  an  hundred  years 
old,  they  have  entered  into  those  relations  denied  to 
millions  who  are  cut  down  in  youth  as  a  penalty  for 
violating  the  fixed,  unalterable  laws  of  God — laws 
which  require,  yea,  demand  obedience,  and  as  a  re- 
ward, long  life  is  given.  Shall  we  then  disobey,  and 
suffer  the  inevitable  penalties — sickness,  suffering,  and 
a  premature  death  1 

Our  own  Dear  Jenny  Lind. —  Yes,  we  claim  a  very 
deep  interest  in  her  who  has  added  so  much  to  our 
happiness.  Yet  our  love,  respect,  or  veneration,  is  by 
no  means  exclusive  or  selfish.  We  would  that  her 
influence  were  "all  pervading,"  even  like  the  "ra- 
diant noonday  sun,"  for  we  know  it  would  lift  mankind 
up — up — out  of  the  narrow  contracted  pits  of  bigotry 
and  wickedness.  Yes,  we  most  sincerely  believe,  that 
through  the  medium  of  her  angelic  spirit,  all  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  come  within  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  will  be  made  better,  happier,  and  even  holier. 
We  judge  not  by  "  hearsay,"  but  by  experience,  for 
we  have  worshipped  at  the  altar  of  her  sweet,  exhila- 
rating voice. 


Cure  for  Bedbugs. — A  bit  of  information  inter- 
esting to  the  landladies,  boarders,  and  all  persons  ag- 
grieved. Many  persons  complain  of  being  pestered  by 
bedbugs  :  it  is  easy  to  avoid  the  inconvenience.  On 
going  to  bed,  strip  off  your  shirt  and  cover  yourself 
from  head  to  foot  with  boiled  molasses.  Let  every 
part  of  the  body  be  thickly  covered  with  it.  On  com- 
ing to  bite  you,  the  bugs  will  stick  fast  in  the  molasses, 
and  you  can  kill  them  in  the  morning. — Exchange 
Paper. 

Cleanliness  will  prove  a  sure  cure  for  bedbugs  and 
other  vermin.  The  application  of  poisons,  or  mag- 
netic powders,  for  their  eradication  will  be  wholly  un- 
necessary, if  proper  attention  is  given  to  cleanliness. 

Clothing,  beds,  cellars,  kitchens,  parlors,  chambers, 
and  garrets,  all  need  frequent  renovation  and  thorough 
ventilation.  This  done,  we  will  insure  against  the 
further  annoyance  of  rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  bedbugs, 
moths,  etc.,  etc.  The  presence  of  these  filthy  vermin 
is  an  evidence  of  a  filthy  wigwam. 

Mrs.  Swisshelm  is  cosily  associated  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  with  Mr.  Greeley  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  the  head  of  one  of  our  exchanges.  If  we  could 
only  be  appointed  Postmistress  General,  we  would 
have  a  nice  time  increasing  the  present  number  of 
Postmistresses  from  85  to  full  one  half  of  the  whole 
bevy.  Indeed  we  would.— Jlrs.  Nichols,  of  the  Wind- 
ham County  Democrat. 

The  above  is  suggestive.  "  Keeping  a  post-office" 
is  an  "in-door  occupation"  wherein  we  think  women 
capable  of  excelling.  Able-bodied  men  and  boys 
should  engage  in  more  manly  employments,  and  permit 
women  and  girls  to  manage  all  the  post-offices,  and 
operate  the  telegraphs. 

The  Book  Agency  Swindle. — It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  unprincipled  vagabonds  to  advertise  in  the 
newspapers,  after  the  following  manner : 

"  Wasted— Agents  to  sell  books,  profits  from  SI ,000 
to  $5,000  a  year.  To  commence,  a  capital  of  $30  to 
$100  will  be  necessary.  Address  Gammon  &  Co. .  Xo. 
349  Green  Boy  street,  opposite  the  United  States  Bank 
of  America." 

This  business  is  carried  on  quite  extensively  by  those 
who  hide  behind  a  fictitious  name — like  the  famous 
Washing  Thirteen  Trees— and  they  belong  to  the 
mock  auction  gang,  who  swindle  for  a  living. 

Our  country  friends  should  always  require  references 
before  sending  money  to  strangers.  Y'oung  men  who 
earn  their  money  by  hard  labor  can  illy  afford  to 
lose  either  $50  or  $100  in  this  way. 

Publishers  of  established  integrity  should  warn  the 
public  against  these  villanous  swindlers. 


Tobacco  Trade  in  Danger. — The  women  are 
about  to  form  societies  and  take  a  pledge  to  kiss  no 
man  who  uses  tobacco — and  all  those  who  do  not. — 
Chic.  Argus. 

Good  !  We  are  among  the  latter.  Never  use  the 
weed,  ladies.  Please  remember,  doors  open  at  all 
hours. — Cleveland  Plauulealcr. 

It  is  too  good  to  be  true,  Gray.  Only  prove  it  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  we  quit. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Capital  idea,  we  think,  as  we  are  among  the  number 
that  never  "  use  the  weed."  Hope  we  shall  be  remem- 
bered when  societies  are  formed  in  these  parts. —  Wau- 
kegan  Chronicle. 

Sorry  to  say  we  belong  to  the  former  class,  but  the 
ladies  will  kiss  us  on  account  of  our  good  looks,  ahem  '. 
— Chicago  Com.  -Advertiser. 

Good  for  old  Dutch  !  As  for  ns,  we  plead  guilty  to 
an  occasional  quid,  and  we  rather,  kinder,  sorter 
guess  we  shan't  quit,  if  the  ladies  do  make  darn'd  fools 
of  themselves. —  Cin.  Nonpariel. 

Well,  then,  if  you  had  rather  go  without  women 
than  tobacco,  you  may  ;  but  we  rather  reckon  you*ll 
"  come  to  yourself"  sometime,  and  "give  in"  to  the 
women  ;  you  can't  "stand  out  long,  we  know  it  — 
Brother  Jonathan. 

We  do  hope  the  women  will  insist  in  this  matter. 
She  is  a  pitiable  object  indeed,  who  is  compelled  even 
to  sleep  with  one  who  is  saturated  with  the  filthy, 
disgusting,  nauseous — Oh  faugh !  it  sickens  us  to 
think  of  it.  What,  kiss  a  tobacco  chewer  ! !  Lord 
deliver  us. — Water-Cure  Journal. 

The  Brothers  Hutchinson. —  This  band  of  musi- 
cians, from  the  "  Old  Granite  State,"  have  just  re- 
galed our  citizens  with  their  choicest  vocal  delicacies. 
Thousands  flock  to  hear  them  wherever  they  sing. 
They  are  a  perfect  chime,  and,  when  fully  inspired, 
impart  a  sort  of  humane  and  spiritual  influence,  which 
completely  captivates  all  who  are  in  the  least  degree 
susceptible. 

But  they  are  "crazy,"  say  the  papers.  Their  in- 
sanity consists  in  believing  some  things  which  some 
others  do  not  believe,  and  in  abstaining  from  some 
things  which  others  do  not  abstain  from ;  such,  for 
example,  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  rum,  gin,  whiskey, 
and  brandy ;  in  eating  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
farinaceous  food,  and  abstaining  from  pork,  codfish, 
pickles,  and  such  other  stuff  as  they  dislike  to  eat. 
Besides  all  this,  they  think  "  Uncle  Sam's  rich  enough 
to  give  us  all  a  farm,"  and  that  it  would  be  good  poli- 
cy to  "  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,"  and  other  similar  heresies, 
for  all  of  which  they  deserve  to  suffer — not  death  ex- 
actly— but  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where 
they  may  be  compelled  to  eat  such  food  as  other  folks 
eat,  and  drink  such  drink  as  other  folks  drink. 

They  sing  a  glorious  Water  cure  song,  which  can- 
not fail  to  please  our  friends,  the  Allopaths.  In  short, 
the  sympathies  of  the  Hutchinsons  are  all  in  the  right 
direction;  and  to  enforce  principles  of  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  and  good  works,  is  their  mission.  If  they  are 
in  advance  of  the  age,  so  much  the  worse  for  them- 
selves (in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view),  but  so  much  the 
better  for  the  "  good  time  coming." 


Literary  Announcement. — It  is  pretty  generally 
reported  in  literary  circles  about  town,  that,  a  new 
work  will  shortly  make  its  appearance,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Headly,  author  of  "  Napo- 
leon and  his  Marshals,"  and  Mrs.  Aurita  George, 
authoress  of  "  The  Queens  of  Spain."  This  new  pro- 
duction will,  doubtless,  make  some  noise  in  the  world 
when  it  first  comes  out. — Sunday  Courier. 

Should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy.  It  ought  to  be  bound 
in  "  calf,"  labelled,  and  lettered  on  the  back,  but  we 
suppose  it  will  only  be  done  up  in  muslin  or  cloth.  If 
Poe  were  here,  he  would  doubtless  give  it  a  "  Re- 
view." 


Removal  of  the  Capitol. — The  people  of  our  State  i-  \ 
are  agitating  this  question.  The  Uticans  represent,  (3 
that,  for  various  reasons,  the  Capitol  should  be  located 
at  Utica.  Our  Senators  and  Representatives  will  then 
be  near  the  Asylum.  But  Syracuse  insists  on  having 
the  Capitol  removed  thither.  Perhaps  they  think  salt 
will  be  requisite  to  save  them  from  their  sins.  But 
the  "  Cayugans"  suggest  that  Auburn  would  be  the 
right  place — at  least  for  some  of  the  Bulls  who  have 
figured  so  conspicuously  at  the  last  session. 

Cold  Water  a  Naval  Aid. — A  person  on  whom 
the  temperance  reformation  had  produced  no  effect, 
entered,  in  a  state  of  exhilaration,  a  temperance  gro- 
cery in  a  neighboring  town. 

"  Mr.  Blank,"  exclaimed  he,  "  do  you — keep  a-ny 
— thing — good  to  take  here  V 

"  Y'es,"  replied  the  merchant,  "we  have  some  ex- 
cellent cold  water ;  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
take." 

"  Well,  I  know  it,"  replied  the  Bacchante,  "there's 
— nothing — that's  done  so  much  for  navigation  as 
that." 

Don't  Talk  about  Yourself. — Never  introduce 
your  own  affairs  for  the  amusement  of  a  company  ;  it 
shows  a  sad  want  of  mental  cultivation,  excessive 
weakness  of  intellect,  or  a  sort  of  vanity,  always  repul- 
sive. Some  folks  cannot  tell  a  story,  relate  an  anec- 
dote, or  speak  upon  any  subject,  'without  using  the 
significant  pronoun  1 — as,  when  /was  a  boy,  /was  at 
the  head  of  my  class,  and  /  never  was  surpassed.  / 
can  dive  deeper,  /  can  stay  under  longer,  and  /  can 
come  up  dryer — /can,  than  anybody  else  /ever  saw — 
/  can.  / — /  reckon  /  am  rather  keen,  /do — /  do. 
Reader,  what  think  you  of  such  a  specimen  1 

The  Whalebone  Business. — "  What  do  you  sup- 
pose must  have  been  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
Jonah  when  he  found  himself  entombed  in  a  living 
sepulchre,  himself  alive  V  asked  an  eminent  divine, 
while  conversing  with  a  company  of  young  persons 
upon  the  wondrous  things  of  the  Bible — "  what  must 
have  been  his  thoughts  at  such  a  time  1"  A  young 
man,  who  apparently  had  an  eye  to  business,  and  was 
not  overstocked  with  veneration,  briskly  replied — "  I 
presume,  sir,  he  thought  it  a  fine  '  opening'  for  one  to 
engage  in  the  'whalebone  trade.'  " 

Good  Advice. — A  cheerful  face  is  nearly  as  good 
for  an  invalid  as  healthy  weather.  To  make  a  sick 
man  think  he's  dying,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  look 
half  dead  yourself.  Hope  and  despair  are  as  catching 
as  cutaneous  complaints.  Always  look  sunshiny, 
therefore,  whether  you  feel  so  or  not. 

An  Ornithological  Marriage  — In  Edinburgh, 
"  once  on  a  time,"  the  following  ornithological  mar- 
riage took  place,  which  set  the  whole  neighborhood  in 
a  Jlutter ;  .Henrietta  Peacock  was  espoused  to  Mr. 
Robin  Sparrow,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Daw,  the  bridesman 
being  Mr.  Philip  Hawk  and  the  bridesmaid  Miss 
LarArins. — Portland  Transcript. 


A  Rhode  Island  lad,  under  examination  by  a  Con- 

;  necticut  schoolmaster,  being  asked,  "  How  many  gods 

I  are  there  V  the  boy,  after  scratching  his  head  some 

time,  replied,  "  I  don't  know  how  many  you've  got  in 

;  Connecticut,  but  we  have  none  in  Rhode  Island.  " 

Philander  says  that  the  prejudices  against  color  are 
very  natural,  and  yet  the  prettiest  girl  he  ever  knew 

'  was  Olive  Brown. 

I  •  

Why  are  the  English  the  worst  judges  of  cattle  i  i 
;  the  world  \  Because  the  Pope  sent  them  a  bull,  and 
:  they  thought  it  was  a  bore. 
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To  Teachers,  Agents,  and  others. — Now  that  the 
Winter  is  passed,  the  roads  settled  and  in  good  travelling  order, 
young  men  will  think  of  looking  abroad  for  more  pleasant 
and  profitable  employment.  And  as  we  happen  to  know  the 
wants  of  both — young  men  and  the  people  at  large — we  are 
enabled  to  suggest  a  conrse  which  would  result  favorably  to 
all  parties,  and  without  further  preliminary  remarks,  we  will 
come  at  once  to  the  subject. 

There  are  published  at  the  office  of  the  Water  Cure  Jour- 
nal, a  list  or  books,  the  circulation  of  which  would  do 
great  good — books  which  are  in  great  demand  everywhere, 
and  in  places  where  no  bookstores  are  kept.  Consequently 
many  people  are  deprived  of  their  perusal  ;  and  the  profit 
which  might  he  realized  on  their  sale  is  lost  both  to  us  and 
the  teacher  or  agent,  who  might  thus  avail  himself  of  [a.  lu- 
crative occupation  for  a  month  or  a  year. 

To  all  who  may  be  desirous  of  engaging  in  this  good  work, 
the  Publishers  will  offer  such  terms  as  will  insure  a  liberal 
profit. 

Here,  then,  is  a  good  chance  for  young  men  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Our  works  are  universally  popular,  and  thou- 
sands might  be  sold  where  they  have  never  yet  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal. — This  Tiighly  valuable  pub- 
lication, devoted  to  science  and  the  laws  of  life,  is  filled  with 
matter  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  persons  in  sickness  or  in 
health.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  publications  of  the 
day,  and  deals  out  lots  of  justice  and  truth  to  the  calomel  doc- 
tors. Published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  at  $1 
per  year.— New  York  Atlas. 

Bath  Attendants  Wanted. — Two  active  and  healthy 
young  men  can  find  steady  employment  and  good  wages,  as 
bath  attendants,  at  the  New  York  City  and  Lebanon  Springs 
establishments.  Address  or  apply  to  Dr.  Trall,  15  Laight 
street,  New  York. 


in  addition  to  general  treatment,  gentle  but  persevering  friction 
made  over  the  back,  with  a  wet  cloth  followed  by  a  dry  one. 
Moderate  douching  would  be  useful.  The  case  of  a  vaginal 
tumor  you  mention,  probably  requires  a  surgical  operation  : 
but  what  kind  it  is  impossible  to  say,  without  the  most  careful 
personal  examination. 

Throat  Diseases  and  Kidney  Affections. — L.  S.  P., 
Palmyra.  These  affections  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
working  among  paints,  turpentine,  &c,  for  they  are  common 
among  persons  of  all  trades  and  occupations.  The  business  of  a 
painter,  however,  might  be  among  the  various  causes,  if  the  gen- 
eral habits  were  not  strictly  hygienic. 

Water-Cure  Poetry. — Mary's  verses  are  pretty,  but  they 
are  localized  in  interest.  She  is  capable  of  singing  instructively 
on  this  beautiful  theme.  Give  us  verses,  Mary,  on  the  merits  of 
the  subject,  rather  than  any  particular  spot,  and  our  readers  will 
be  gratified  and  grateful. 

Liver  Complaint  from  Overdoing. — S.  P.  L.,  E.  Pem- 
broke, ought  to  spend  a  short  time,  at  least,  at  a  Water-Cure, 
under  the  most  rigid  dietary  system,  and  a  systematic  and  ease- 
ful adaptation  of  the  bathing  processes,  after  which  he  might 
prosecute  the  cure  under  self- treatment  at  home. 

Enlargement  of  the  Tarsal  Cartilages. — "  Wounded 
Nature"  might  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  application 
of  a  pretty  strong  douche  to  the  foot,  and  a  wet  bandage  worn  a 
longtime  If  the  cartilages  are  very  much  thickened,  the  foot 
will  always  be  slightly  disabled. 

Pain  in  the  Side. — Mrs  W.  W.  C,  Illinois.  Yourtronble 
is  from  a  diseased  liver.  Use  a  daily  sponge  and  sitz-bath,  wear 
the  wet  girdle,  and  adopt  a  plain  coarxe  diet,  Graham  bread, 
wheaten  grits,  plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  abandon 
hot  drinks  and  stimulants. 

Circumcision. — R.  M.  should  consult  a  physician  through 
private  correspondence  on  the  subject  which  he  propounds,  if 
he  desires  information. 
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To  Correspondents. — We  are  always  glad  to  reply  through 
the  Journal,  to  such  questions  as  our  subscribers  may  propound 
to  us,  unless  the  same  may  already  have  been  given  in  the  va- 
rious Water-Cure  Books,  in  which  case,  we  shall  refer  the  in- 
quirer to  them. 

Meat. — W.  B.  wants  an  "answer  in  full,  why  the  Water- 
Cure  physicians  prohibit  meat?"  An  answer  in  full  would 
require  a  whole  treatise  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  if  it  were 
the  fact  that  Water-Cure  physicians  did  prohibit  meat.  But 
such  is  not  generally  the  case.  All  .hydropaths  agree  that  the 
food  should  be  mostly  vegetable.  Some  hydropaths  in  principle 
are  vegetarians  ;  others  believe  a  little  animal  food  is  a  useful 
part  of  the  diet.  Those  who  prohibit  meat  or  advise  against  its 
use,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  is 
most  congenial  with  health  ;  in  other  words,  that  man  is  not  by 
nature  a  flesh  eating  animal. 

Injury  of  the  Knee.— Miss  E.  II.  M.,  Clarksboro,  N.  J. 
Your  treatment  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  the  most  important 
baths  for  your  disabled  limb  would  be  the  wet  sheet  paeking, 
douche,  and  half  bath.  A  morning  pack  followed  by  a  mode- 
rate douche,  and  a  half  bath  at  some  other  time  of  day — before 
dinner  or  supper — with  the  wet  bamdage  often  changed,  would 
form  a  good  plan  of  management.  The  pail  douche  may  be  used 
if  you  cannot  get  the  stream  douche. 

Almost  a  Hydropath. — "A  Lover  of  Truth"  very  kindly 
intimates  that  he  will  be  the  annihilation  of  ns,  for  "  basely  in- 
sinuating" that  a  certain  physician,  for  whom  we  entertain  very 
great  respect,  is  almost  a  hydropath.  Now,  a  lover  of  truth 
should  never  hate  the  truth.  We  have  the  doctor's  own  state- 
ment, virtually,  in  black  and  white,  that  he  is  almost  a  hydro- 
path  ;  and  an  argument  in  his  own  hand-writing  against  being 
an  exclusive  hydropath.  We  shall  believe  the  doctor  is  exactly 
what  he  says  himself  he  is,  rather  titan  take  the  contradiction  of* 
our  anonymous  correspondent. 

Rickets  following  Intermittent  Fever. — Dr.  E.  P., 
Chester,  111.  The  child  with  the  spinal  curvature  ought  to  have, 


The  Book  Market. — Since  our  last,  there  has  been  great 
excitement  in  the  Book  trade,  both  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

Never  before  have  there  been  so  large  sales  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  Booksellers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales  have 
made  very  large  purchases,  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  de- 
mand in  their  respective  places.  This  speaks  well  for  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  We  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  when 
there  shall  not  be  found  an  adult  of  either  sex  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  This  Free  School  agitation  has  set  the  world  all 
agog,  and  the  cry  now  is,  "  Books,  more  Books  ;"  and  the 
newly-invented  printing  presses,  the  multiplication  of  newspa- 
pers, all  contribute  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of 
our  people. 

The  particular  direction  which  the  more  advanced  minds  are 
now  taking  in  the  religious  world,  seems  to  be  towards  a  higher 
Spiritualism,  while  our  more  scientific  men  are  pushing  their 
investigations  into  the  starry  firmament  above,  the  earth  be- 
neath, and  into  the  seas. 

In  the  new  half  century  just  entered  upon,  we  may  look  for 
even  grander  and  more  magnificent  discoveries  in  all  depart- 
ments of  nature,  than  have  hitherto  astonished  "  the  millions." 
These  things  will  all  be  ushered  in  upon  the  multitudes  through 

"NEW   BOOKS," 

which  will  continue  to  appear  from  day  to  day,  and  month  to 
month,  until  everything  within  the  range  or  comprehension  of 
the  human  mind  shall  be  developed,  and  laid  open  to  the  view 
of  every  child  born  of  woman.  Let  us,  then,  work  and  pray, 
with  faith  believing  in  the  "good  time  coming." 
The  following  new  works  have  been  published  since  our  last : 

Physico-Physiological  Researches — or  the  Dynamics 
of  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Heat,  Light,  Crystallization  and 
Chemism,  in  their  relations  to  Vital  Force.  By  Baron 
Charles  Von  Reichenbach — with  the  addition  of  a  Pre- 
face and  critical  notices,  by  John  Ashburner,  M.  D.  12mo. 
pp.  456. 

Theory  of  Pneumatology,  in  reply  to  the  question,  what 
ought  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved  concerning  Presentiments, 
Visions  and  Apparitions,  according  to  Nature,  Reason,  and 
Scripture.  By  Dr  Johann  Heinricb  Jung  Stilling.  12mo. 
pp.  286. 


The  Celestial  Telegraph,  or  Secrets  of  the  life  to  come 
revealed  through   Magnetism    By   L.   Alph    Cahag 
12mo.  pp.  410. 

"  Supply  and  Demand"  always  keep  pace  with  each  other. 
The  "  waking  up"  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  relation 
to  Spiritual  and   Physiological  Phenomena,  are  in   exact  pro- 
portion to  the  multiplication  of  publications  on  these  subjects. 
Our  neighbor,  J.  S.  Redfield,  in  response  to  this  demand,  has 

(  just    published    three    handsome  volumes,  entitled  as    above. 

j  That  they  will  be  widely  circulated,  we  have  no  doubt ;  yet  the 
"stand  still"  Conservatives  will  attempt  to  prevent  investiga- 
tion in  this  direction;  but,  as  usual,  will  utterly  fail.  With 
the  birth  of  every  child  comes  a  desire  for  knowledge.  This 
desire,  mere  curiosity  at  first,  is  innate,  nor  does  it  cease  with 
childhood,  but  continues  on,  on,  on,  to  eternity,  and  that  man 
who  may  suppose  himself  too  old  or  too  wise  to  learn,  is  in  the 
most  deplorable  darkness. 

We  have  no  fears,  even  when  exploring  the  unfathomable 
deep,  the  vast  starry  regions,  or  the  limitless  spheres  of  spirits. 
Truth  will  triumph,  more  light  will  be  evolved,  and  all  the 
elements  in  nature  be  subjected  to  the  use  of  Man,  the  highest 
creation  of  God. 

Stifle  not,  then,  the  fiee  investigation  of  all  subjects — Pliysi- 
sical  or  Spiritual.  We  are  yet  but  children  in  knowledge,  and 
have  much  need  of  "light,  light,  more  light." 

The   Philosophy  of  Spiritual  Intercourse  ;    Being  an 
Explanation  of  Modern  Mysteries.    By  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis.  New  York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells. 
In   our   last,  we  announced  the   publication    of  this   work, 
since  which,  a  new  edition  has  been  printed.     It  has  created  an 
intense    excitement— approved    by   some,  and    condemned  by 
others. 

"  It  contains  chapters  on  Truth  and  Mystery,  God's 
Universal  Providence,  The  Miracles  of  this  Age,  The 
Decay  of  Superstition,  The  Guardianship  of  Spirits, 
The  Discernment  of  Spirits,  The  Stratford  Myste- 
ries, The  Doctrine  of  Evil  Spirits,  The  Origin  of 
Spirit  Sounds,  Concerning  Sympathetic  Sounds,  The 
Formation  of  Circles,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
A  Voice  from  the  Spirit  Land,  The  True  Religion." 

These  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  very  candid  manner,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  sincerity  ;  but  as  there  are  points  in 
the  work  not  capable  of  absolute  physical  proof,  of  course  they 
will  be  questioned  by  the  incredulous.  We  think  it  will  be 
safe,  however,  to  '■•examine  all  things,"  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  true. 
In  his  Preface,  the  author  says  ; 

"The  intelligent  individual  needs  not  to  be  informed  that 
this  age  is  one  of  unparalleled  mental  activity.  He  who  reads 
the  popular  publications  of  these  times,  and  has  travelled  lar 
from  the  home  of  his  birth,  is  not  startled  at  the  announcement 
of  any  new  discovery  in  Science,  in  Philosophy,  or  in  Theology. 
And  discoveries  are  being  unceasingly  unfolded — realities  more 
wondrous  and  magnificent  than  the  tales  and  romances  of  Ori- 
ental lands,  are  being  daily  evolved  from  tl*e  deep  foundations 
of  Nature— and  the  familiar  developments  of  modern  Sciences 
exceed,  in  their  availability  to  universal  Man,  and  their  powers 
of  accomplishment,  all  the  mystical  achievements  of  magic, 
and  all  the  traditional  wonders  of  enchantment." 

From  sundry  notices  of  the  newspaper  press,  we  have  culled 
the  following.  The  first  we  take  from  the  New  York  Tribune  ; 

"  In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  have  been  obscure  and  frag- 
mentary manifestations  of  invisible  and  spiritual  power;  but  in 
no  one  era  previous  to  this  century  has  there  been  a  clear  and 
incontestible  demonstration  of  spiritual  presence  aud  influence. 
Indeed,  men  have  repulsed  every  attempt  at  spiritnal  manifes- 
tation. '  They  have  feared  to  exercise  their  reason  on  mysterious 
and  supra  mundane  occurrences,  ascribing  them  to  agents  of  the 
devil  rather  than  to  the  angels  of  Heaven.  *  * 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  true  freedom  on  the 
earth— so  much  actual  goodness  and  universal  love— so  much 
o-eneral  aflinity  with  the  spiritual  world.  Accordingly,  there 
are  many  indications  of  the  influence  of  spiritual  beings,  pos- 
sessing intelligence  and  manifesting  extraordinary  power  over 
material  substances  *  *  * 

The  moral  reflections  of  Mr.  Davis,  which  are  liberally  scat- 
tered throughout  his  volume,  are  of  a  pure  and  generous  char- 
acter, showing  a  profound  reverence  for  the  laws  of  Eternal 
Justice  and  Love,    and   a  strong  faith  in  the  noble   destiny  of 


The  Millennium  will  not  appear  until  the  jargon  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  now  divide  the  world  into  sects  and 
parties  shall  be  removed.  Nor  can  this  be  done  until  "  more 
IHit"  shall  illuminate  the  mental  and  moral  darkness  which 
now  pervades. 

The   New  York  Atlas  says:    The    book    con 
Davis's    "  interior  impressions"   concerning  the   phil 
spiritual  intercourse,  and  is  given  to  the  world  in  answer  to  nu- 
merous letters  from  all  parts  of  the   Union.    To  all   inquirers 
after  "  spiritual"  truth,  this  work  will  prove  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting. 
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The  Evening  Post  has  the  following  :  It  will  be  seen,  from 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  these  communications,  that  they 
are  nothing  less  than  a  new  system  of  electro- magnetic   tele- 

graphs,  extended  not  to  New  Orleans  merely,  but  into  another   (    following  compliment 
world.     All  who   feel  interested,  therefore,  in  the  explanation    j        "  And,  finally,  we  warn  the  landless  that  the  free  farm  pro 


The  New  York  Herald,  after  devoting  upwards  of  a  page 
to  a  Review  of  this  work,  pays  the  author  and  publishers  the 


of  them,  will  find  copious  and  instructive  details  in  Mr.  Davis's 
book.  They  will  find,  too,  what  many  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  actual  trials  of  the  spirits  should  not  forget,  that  the 
mode  of  utterance  is  quite  as  new  to  the  spirits  as  it  is  to  them- 
selves; that  the  spirits  often  make  mistakes,  and  that  what 
they  say  is  by  no  means  infallible,  or  even  true.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  confessed,  are  no  wiser  than  we  are,  and  cannot,  conse- 
quently, be  regarded  as  authorities. 

The  Pennsylvania.  Inquirer  is  very  apprehensive.  He 
forgets  that  hundreds  of  cases  may  be  enumerated  wherein  in- 
sanity and  suicides  have  been  produced  by  religious  excitement. 

"The  author  is  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and  the  work  is 
certainly  curious,  although  we  must  confess  our  incredulity  in 
relation  to  its  statements.  Are  not  such  publications,  and  such 
ultra  metaphysical  studies  dangerous— especially  to  the  weak, 
the  fanatical  ?  May  not  the  case  of  the  re- 
cent unhappy  suicides  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  be  pointed  to  in  the 
way  of  solemn  admonition? 

The  case  here  alluded  to  is  in  no  way  chargeable  opon  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  parties  were  imperfectly  organ- 
ized, and  quite  warped.  They  would  have  been  quite  as  liable 
to  an  abrupt  termination  of  existeuce  from  any  slight  cause. 

The  Morning  News  is  quite  non-committal.  It  says,  "This 
most  remarkable  book  is  the  most  extraordinary  production  of 
its  extraordinary  author." 

The  Day  Book  is  quite  eloquent  in  advocating  its  claims  to 
think,  talk,  and  act  for  itself.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Day  Book. 

"  This  book,  like  all  the  works  by  the  same  author,  is  well 
and  beautifully  written,  containing  many  propositions  at  va- 
riance with  generally  preconceived  ideas,  and  antagonistic  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  majority  of  the  community.  Combined 
with  many  errors,  the  careful  and  thinking  reader  will  find  a 
large  fnnd  of  truth  :  and  if  he  is  candid,  will  be  ready  to  confess  \ 
that  Mr.  Davis  is  honest,  even  in  his  errors. 

"This    has   not  been  altogether  inaptly  called   the  ''age  of  { 
humbug"     "Isms"  and  "ologies"  are  rapidly  springing  up,    \ 
and  as  rapidly  fading,   "like  the   baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."    > 
The  public  eye  has  become  jaundiced — it  looks  with  jealousy    ; 
upon  everything  pretending  to  novelty  of  idea,  and  is  too  apt  to   ! 
denounce    everything    new    as   ''humbug    and    imposition."    j 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  go  through  the  world 
with  their  mental  eyes  and  ears  shut,  or  with  their  vision  turned 
only  on  the  past,  without  one  thought,  or  wish,  or  hope  for  the 
future — who  stand   like  lions   at  the  porch    of  the  temple   of 
knowledge,  and  growl,  and  roar,  and  show  their  teeth,  if  any- 
thing new  attempts  to  find  an  entrance  there.     This  is  the  class 
who  denounced  Harvey  as  a  quack,  and  Lady   VVortley  Mon- 
tagu  as  an  impious  wretch,  and  excommunicated  her  from  the 
church:   who  raised  their  hands  in  holy  horror  and  charged  Sa- 
tanic familiarity  upon   Faust  when  he  printed   the  Bible,  and 
who  laughed  at  Fulton  as  a  dreamer  and  a  maniac  when  he 
gave  life  and  tangibility  to  an  idea  that  has  since  revolutionized 
the  world.     The  learned   mob  hooted  and  howled  at  these,  as 
they   have  howled  and  hooted  at  everything  new  which    has 
appeared  under  the  sun.     And   what  was  the  result  ?     Harvey, 
Montagu,  Faust  and    Fulton,  are  names  that  stand  brilliant  a- 
sunbeams  upon  the  page  of  history  and  science.    Their  ph  ilos 
ophy   is  acknowledged,  and  the  results  of  their   genius   have 
carried  knowledge   and  civilization  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe — while  their  denouncers  have  long  since  been  forgotten. 

"Another  class  will  condemn  indiscriminately  everything 
thev  cannot  understand.  If  it  is  mysterious,  it  is  untrue.  If 
they  would  carry  out  this  idea  in  every-day  life,  wiiere  would 
their  skepticism  lead  them  ?  Who  can  tell  how  fire  burns  or 
water  runs,  or  why  an  apple  falls  to  the  ground  ?  They  give 
the  cause  a  name,  but  what  do  they  know  more  than  the  name  ? 
and  are  there  not  a  thousand  things  occurring  to  us  every  day 
that  no  man,  however  wise,  has  even  attempted  to  explain  ? 

"The  world  is  full  of  mystery.  The  smallest  flower  that  lifts 
its  head  above  its  mother  earth,  expands  its  petals  to  the  sight, 
and  wafts  its  incense  on  the  breeze,  is  all  a  mystery  ;  the  thun- 
der's roar,  the  lightning's  flash,  the  viewless  winds — all  we  see 
and  hear  and  feel,  is  full  of  mystery.  Our  very  being  is  a  mys- 
tery— the  soul  of  man,  with  all  its  grasping  powers,  the  grand- 
est mystery  of  all.  '  The  earth  is  all  one  mystery,  and  who 
shall  fathom  it  V  Yet  who  denies  the  existence  of  the  earth 
because  he  cannot  understand  it? 

"  Without  saying,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Davis's  books  are  true 
or  false,  we  insist  that  they  are  worthy  of  a  candid  perusal  by 
thinking  men.  If  they  are  preponderatingly  false,  they  cannot 
stand,  but  if  they  are  guarded  by  the  panoply  of  truth,  the 
'gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  them,'  and  they  can  do 
no  man  harm  whose  heart  and  head  are  right,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples are  founded  on  common  sense  and  common  honesty." 


ject  is  an  electioneering  gull  trap,  and  swindle,  and  they  will  be 
humbugged  as  usual ;  and,  having  done  our  duty,  we  wash  our 
hands  of  the  whole  business.  This  devilish,  demoniac,  damna- 
ble, detestable  book  is  sold  at  Fowlers  &  Wells's,  No.  131  Nas- 
sau street.    Price  50  cents. 

We  can  say  no  more.  Kicks,  curses,  and  coppers,  all  come 
in  together,  yet  we  hope  the  author  and  publishers  will  survive 
and  live  down  all  error  and  opposition.  To  be  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  new  views  is  noble,  and  the  reward  always  certain. 

The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  William  P.  Mulchinock.  12mo. 

pp.  262.    New  York.    T.  W.  Strong. 

The  name  of  onr  young  Irish  author  is  familiar  with  maga-' 

zine  readers.     At  home  he   was  connected  with  the   Dublin 

the  credulous',  and  the  fanatical?     May  not  the  case  of  the  re-   j    jyVz£i>ow,  a  paper  which  exerted  great  influence  throughout  Ire- 

_•    ..«Unnn..    .niolil..    ...      Pi-   .in;r     a        IVIacC  lip       nnillfl-ll      1  *  .     Ill     lIlP       )  ,        ...  m,    .  .  .  „.  n    _., 

land  during  the  recent  rebellion.     This   volume  breathes  forth 
all  the  emotions  experienced  by  the  Poet.     Hope,  fear,  cheerful- 
ness, sadness,  kindness,  and  anger,  are  expressed  with  an  ardent 
heart. 
We  copy  a  single  piece,  appropriate  to  the  season,  entitled 

SUMMER. 

I. 
Unclouded  by  shadow. 

The  sun  shines  from  Heaven, 
O'er  hill-top  and  meadow 

From  morning  till  even  ; 
The  cornblades  are  springing. 

The  bright  streams  are  rushing, 
The  young  birds  are  singing. 

Spring  flowers  are  in  flushing, 
The  moonlight  and  sunlight 

Their  bright  beauiies  proving, 
Seem  now  but  as  one  light 

To  young  hearts  and  loving. 

II. 
Up,  up  from  your  pillow, 

Of  weak  hearts  thou  weakest, 
And  find  by  the  billow 

The  health  that  thou  seekeet! 
There  wander  a  rover, 

And  thy  cheek  of  whiteness 
Ere  long  will  recover 

Lost  freshness  and  brightness  ; 
Thy  mien  will  be  airy, 

The  mother  that  bore  thee 
Will  wonder  what  fairy 

Her  bright  wand  waved  o'er  thee. 

in. 
Away,  and  view  nature 

While  yet  she  discloses 
Her  face,  with  each  feature 

Bedecked  with  bright  roses — 
Old  Eaith  is  a  Maying, 

She  does  it  so  seldom, 
'Twere  a  pity  to  stay  in 

And  flout  the  poor  beldam  ; 
Her  green  garb  arrayed  in, 

She  panteth  with  pleasure — 
Up,  young  man  and  maiden, 

Tread  with  her  a  measure. 


Out,  ont  ere  the  hoary, 

Cold  winter  bids  perish. 
The  greenness  and  glory 

Of  all  we  most  cherish  ; 
Out,  out  all  together 

With  laughter  clear  sounding, 
Away  o'er  the  heather 

With  light  step  run  bounding  ; 
Let  care  and  let  sadness 

Be  from  your  hearts  driven — 
There's  joy  and  there's  gladness 
Forever  in  Heaven  I 
The  author,  ic  his  preface,  says  : — "  If  I  might  offer  a  word 
of  apoloiy  to  the  American  public  for  adding  one   more  to  the 
countless  volumes  of  rhymed   matter,   which,   during  the  last 
decade,  have  flooded  all  bookshops,  it  would  he.  that  these  bal- 
lads, songs,  and  snatches  of  song,  are  drops  of  my  own   heart's 
blood,  and  beats  of  my  own  quick  pulse. 
in  solitude,  in  happy  hours  and  dark  day 


In  the  streets  and 
1  dark  days,  sung  has  been  my 
natural  vehicle  of  thought.  I  have  not  been  an  amateur  of 
sensibility,  cultivating  it  as  a  fine  art,  but  1  have  felt  and  ex- 
perienced nearly  every  line  I  have  written." 


Intemperance  in  Cities  and  Large  Towns  :  Showing  the 
physical,  social,  and  moral  effects  ;  also,  the  means  for  its 
prevention  and  removal.  By  Robert  M.  Hartley.  New 
York.    John  F.  Trow. 

In  a  lengthy,  but  exceedingly  interesting  introduction,  the 
author  gives  us  the  history  of  Intemperance,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  when  man  lived  in  subjection  to  his  animal  propensities, 
and  under  the  influence  of  animal  gods  He  ascribes,  truly, 
nine  tenths  of  all  crime,  poverty,  and  human  wo,  to  intemper- 
ance. A  perverted  appetite  renders  the  man  a  beast — yes,  worse 
than  that — it  places  him  below  quadrupeds,  or  even  fiendish 
reptiles,  and  totally  disqualifies  him  for  enjoyment  or  usefulness. 
God  grant  that  poor,  intemperate,  fallen  man  may  be  brought 
out  of  the  degradation  into  which  he  has  cast  himself  by  the 
improper  indulgence  of  a  perverted  appetite.  The  work  before 
us  cannot  fail  to  do  greatgood,  if  the  friends  of  Temperance  do 
theirduty.  Let  every  Temperance  Society  buy  up  an  edition, 
and  place  it  into  the  hands  of  all  who  can  read.  It  is  worthy 
of  universal  circulation,  and  should  be  widely  disseminated. 

The  Orphan's  Advocate,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  destitute 

children,  to  Benevolence  and  Social   Improvement.     Boston. 

Edited   and  published  by   Misses   A.  &   E.  C.  Fellows — 

Terms  $1  a  year. 

[This  little  monitor  eontinnes  to  dispense  blessings  among 
poor  children.  J 

"  Its  publishers  seek  to  furnish  homes  for  destitute  little  ones, 
and  for  orphans  of  all  ages  from  early  infancy,  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  paternal  care  is  usually  required,  by  persuading 
the  more  fortunate  to  adopt  them  into  their  families  as  their  own 
children.  And  to  this  end,  all  who  are  willing  thus  to  receive 
the  needy,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  several  wants 
of  particular  needy  children,  are  requested  to  make  the  same 
known  to  the  publishers,  who,  keeping  a  record  of  these  va- 
rious applications,  seek  to  bring  the  two  classes  together.  No 
charge  is  made  ;  but  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  friends  of  the 
friendless  are  necessary  to  support  these  operations,  and  ate  al- 
ways acceptable." 

[With  such  an  object,  we  regard  it  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  lend  his  influence  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Orphan's  Advocate.] 

The  Restoration  of  the  Jews — With  the  Political  Destiny 
of  the  Nations  of  the  Earth,  as  foretold  in  the  Prophecies  of 
Scripture — with  a  Biographical  Sketch   of  the  author.     By 
Seth  Lewis,  formerly   one  of  the  District   Judges   of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfikld. 
An  argument  most  profound,  yet  by  no  means  convincing. 
Webster  once    said,  with    a   view   of   encouragement    to   Dr. 
Sewell,  who  applied   for  an   "opinion,"  "  if  your  premises 
are  well  founded,  the  argument  is  conclusive."     So  of  Judge 
Lewis.  "  If  his  premises  are  correct,"  the  Jews  will  be  restored 
etc.     Entertaining  the  views  we  now  do,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  whether  the  Jews  return  to  Jerusalem  or  re- 
main in  th-  countries  they  now   inhabit,  but  others  think  and 
feel  differently.     A  complete  embodiment  of  all  that  has  been 
said,  written,  and  published  on  this  subject,  may  be  found  in 
this  volume. 

The  Pious  Christian's  Faith  and  Hope,  from  the  hand  of 

John  Whitehead.    New  York — John  S  Taylor. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  this  little  volume.  The  author  is  a  near  re- 
lative of  the  celebrated  Methodist  revivalist,  yet  his  views  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  entertained  by  this  gentleman, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  color  of  his  glasses,  through  which  lie 
looks  at  his  subject.  The  author  denounces  as  mere  pretension 
most  of  the  features  contended  for  by  religious  people.  We 
copy  i lie  following: 

'■The  pious  Christians,  in  preaching  to  men,  that  they  will 
go  to  Heaven  if  they  are  very  pious,  are  guilty  of  astonishing 
pride,  insolence,  and  contempt  towards  God  and  His  law— God 
has  given  no  commandment  nor  law  of  anything  to  be  done  by 
man  in  order  to  go  to  Heaven." 

Again,  the  author  speaks  out  more  boldly,  and  quite  surpasses 
even  Voltaire  or  Paine.     Hear  him. 

"  What  the  pious  Christians  call  the  Gospel,  is  a  lie.  It  is  a 
false  law  which  they  have  invented,  which  is  neither  the  Law 
nor  the  Gospel  of  God." 

Our  space  is  quite  too  limited  for  a  more  extended  notice  at 
this  time,  yet  we  give  a  fair  "sample  of  this  stock  of  goods,"  in 
the  above  extracts. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Oneida  Association  :  eshibjt- 
ing  its  progress  to  February  20,  1851.  Published  by  Leonard 
&  Co.,  at  Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y. 

A  religious  community,  known  as  Perfectionists,  of  the  New- 
Haven  school.  From  this  third  Annual  Report,  it  appears  that 
the  Association  are  in  a  growing  and  prosperous  condition. 
There  are  two  hundred  members  at  the  present  time,  having 
added  thirty-three  during  the  last  year. 
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THE     WATER-CURE     JOURNAL 


This  is  a  common  property  association,  each  member  having 
an  equal  interest  in  all  belonging  thereto.  Those  who  wish  to 
acquaint  themselves  more  particularly  with  the  plan  of  the 
Association,  may  do  so  by  addressing  the  Editor  of  the  Free 
Church  Circular,  published  at  Oneida  Castle,  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y. 

Inaugural  Address  delivered  before  the  Hahnemann  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  January  8th,  ]851.  By  S.  R.  Kirby,  M.  D., 
President.    Published  by  order  of  the  Academy. 
The  Doctor  had  evidently  prepared  himself  for  this  occasion. 
He   passed  the  most  eulogistic  encomiums  upon  the    mmorta 
Hahnemann,  equal   to  any  which  have  ever  been  bestowed  on 
our  great  Priessnitr..  Homcepathy  has  evidently  ''taken  a  start' 
since  the  delivery  of  this  able  address. 

The  Portland  Transcript,  edited  and  published  weekly,  in 
quarto  form.  By  Messrs.  Gould  &  Elwkll,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  at  $1  50  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  papers  on    our  list.     There  is  al- 
ways a   healthful,  radiant,  and  attractive  look  about  it,  that 
pleases  our  wife  (a  woman  of  unquestionable  taste,)  and  is  al 
ways  read  with  avidity.     In  its  new  dress,  though  always  good- 
iooking,  it  now  outshines  all  others  of  its  class  and  price. 

The  Carpet  Bag,  Boston,  published  Weekly,  by  Snow  & 

Wilder.     Terms,  $2  a-year,  in  advance. 

Fun  and  fancy,  sense  and  nonsense,  with  columns  of  sayings, 
wise  and  otherwise,  by  our  most  respectable  Mrs.  Partington, 
areal!  done  up  in  parcels,  and  stowed  away  in  this  elegant  new 
"  Carpet  Bag."  Verily,  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress  ;  every- 
body needs  a  Carpet  Bag  to  keep  his  goods  in,  as  much  as  he 
needs  a  skull  to  keep  his  brains  in. 

%HntmmnU. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal,  devoted  to  Pkysiology, 
Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of  Life— The  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal is  published  monthly,  illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting 
the  Structure,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body) 
with  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is  emphatically  a  Jour- 
nal of  Health,  adapted  to  all  classes,  and  is  designed  to  be 
a  complete  FAMILY  GUIDE,  in  ail  cases,  and  in  all  diseases. 

Hydropathy  will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  explained,  that 
all  may  employ  it  in  various  diseases,  even  those  not  curable  by 
any  other  means.  There  is  no  system  so  simple,  harmless,  and 
universally  applicable,  as  the  Water-cure.  Its  enacts  are  al 
most  miraculous,  and  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  saving- 
the  lives  of  thousands  who  were  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
al!  other  known  remedies. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health  will  be  fully  discussed,  in- 
cluding Food,  Drinks,  Clothing,  Air,  and  Exercise,  showing 
their  effects  on  both  body  and  mind. 

TERMS    IN    ADVANCE. 

Single  copy,  one  year  .  .  $1  00  I  Ten  copies,  one  year  .  $7  00 
Five  copies     "        "  4  00  |  Twenty  copies,      "         10  00 

5J35"  Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

New  Graefenberg  Water  Cure.— Dr.  Holland  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  his  friends,  and  those  invalids  desirous 
of  trying  Hydropathic  treatment  at  hisEstablishment,  that  he  has 
secured  the  services  of  B.  Wilmarth,  M.D.,  of  Milford,  Mass., 
late  of  Hope  Dale  Water-Cure,  to  aid,  with  his  experience  and 
skill,  in  their  restoration  to  health. 

Dr.  Wilmarth  has  had  twenty  years  Allopathic  and  five 
years  Hydropathic  practice.  With  such  experience  he  feels 
confident  that  success  cannot  fail  to  crown  his  efforts. 

This  Establishment,  having  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
tfrree  and  a  half  years,  during  which  time  many  hundred 
patients  testify  to  its  success,  still  affords  peculiar  advantages  to 
invalids. 

Connected  with  the  Establishment  is  a  large  Ball  Alley,  kept 
exclusively  for  the  recreation  and  exercise  of  the  patients. 

Terms. — From  five  to  eight  dollars  per  week. 

C^"  Patients  arriving  at  Utiea  by  railroad,  will  be  met  at  the 
Depot  or  National  Hotel,  by  giving  a  day  or  two's  notice  by 
mail.  Address,  Dr.  R.  Holland,  or  Dr.  R.  Wilmarth,  New 
Graefenberg,  N.  Y. 

New  Graefenberg;  Jlpril,  1851.  my  It 

New  York  Commission  Agency  —The  undersigned  have 
made  arrangements  to  import  from  Europe,  by  every  steamer, 
Publications  of  every  description.  . 

They  will  also  fill  orders  for  Stationary — including  every 
variety  of  Writing  Papers,  Envelopes,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Writing  Inks,  Sealing  Wax,  Wafers,  Cards,  and  all  other  useful 
articles.      Country  Merchants,  Postmasters,   School  Teachers, 


as  well  as  Families,  will  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
prices,  less  a  small  commission,  to  defray  expenses  for  packing 
and  shipping.     Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

WORKS     ON    THE     WATER-CURE, 

PUBLISHED    BT  FOWLERS  AND  WELLS. 

The  Water-Curb  Library,  in  seven  vols $5  CO 

Water-Cure  Journal,  Monthly,  a  year, 1  00 

Hydropathy,  its  Principles  and  Philosophy, 1  00 

The  Water-Cure  Manual,  a  popular  work, 0  50 

Hydropathy  for  the  People,  with  Notes 0  50 

The  Water-Cure  in  Every  Known  Disease, 0  50 

Water-Cure  for  Women  in  Child-birth, 0  25 

Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Water  Cure 0  12£ 

Consumption,  its  Prevention  and  Cure, 0  50 

Experience  in  Water  Cure,  with  directions, 0  25 

Water  and  Vegetable  Diet.  By  Dr.  Lamb,...     0  50 

Errors  of  Physicians  in  Water-Cure, 0  25 

The  Curiosities  of  Common  Water, 0  25 

Cholera  and  Bowel  Complaints  Treated  by  Water,  0  25 
Water  Cure  and  Health  Almanac,  for  1851,..  0  06 
Accidents  and  Emergencies,  with  Illustrations,    0  12£ 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Hydropathy, 0  25 

Bulwer  and  Forbes  on  the  WTater-Cure.  Newed.,  0  50 
C2P"  All  or  either  of  the  above  named  works  may  be  order- 
ed and  received  by  return  of  the  first  mail,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense for  postage,  except  the  W.  C.  Library,  which  may  be 
sent  by  express  to  any  place  desired.  Please  enclose  the  amount 
in  a  letter,  and  direct  the  same,  post  paid,  to 

Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 

Pumps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc. — The 
Subscriber  manufactures  Double  acting  Lift  and  Force  Pumps, 
well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries,  Iron  Works, 
Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steamboats  and 
Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable  Fire  Engines, 
etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  liule 
liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying  Water- 
Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied  by  a  na- 
tural source.)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways,  either  by 
water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  'power,  besides 
using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes  when  not  in 
use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time.  Wafer  can 
be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out  houses,  etc.,  or  by 
means  of  hose  and  equipments  inverted  into  a  fire  engine. 
Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle  with  a  small  dou- 
ble-acting Force  Pump,  can  lie  used  for  various  purposes — 
washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throwing  water  upon 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms,  etc.,  arranged  on 
two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them  from  place  to  place, 
and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream  at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast-iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift  Pumps, 
for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  either  to  be  worked  by  horse 
power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at  a 
higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
he  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a  dou- 
ble-acting lift,  and  force  pumps.^  They  are  light,  easily  handled, 
ond  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore  and  aft, 
or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  hut  neat  style.  Copper-riveted 
hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descripiions,  Wrought  Iron, 
Cast  Iron,  Lead,  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc.  eic. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given  as 
to  i-ize  of  pumps,  etc  G.  Ii.  Farnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up  stairs, 
formerly  D.  F.  Farnam.  my  12t 

Notice. — Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott  wishes  to  say  that  his  address  is 
not  "Newton,"  nor  "Newtown,  Conn.,"  nor  "West  New- 
town ;"  but  West  Newton,  Mass.  He  makes  this  statement  to 
prevent  the  delay  and  expense  of  having  letters  forwarded 
through  several  Post  Offices. 

Dr.  A.  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  has  piescribed  for 
several  thousand  persons  who  were  afflicted  with  dyspepsia,  scro 
fula,  neuralgia,  consumption,  and  other  debilitating  diseases, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  affording  relief,  greater  or  less,  to 
all  who  have  prrseveringly  followed  his  directions.  Terms 
moderate,  to  be  dictated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  patient,  but 
always  in  advance.  my  It 


Mattresses  of  all  kinds,  made  of  the  best  materials,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  G.  B.  Stacy,  234  Wooster  street,  New 
York.  Those  wishing  a  good  article  may  rely  upon  obtaining 
it  as  above,  as  cheap  as  at  any  other  establishment.  ap3t 

Miss  M.  II.  Mowry,  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  my  2t 


WATER-CURE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Glen  Haven  Water-Cure. — This  retreat  for  the  sick,  so 
splendid  in  its  location,  so  beautiful  in  its  scenery,  with  its  clear, 
quiet  lake,  and  its  abundance  of  Soft  Mountain  Water,  has 
been  thoroughly  refitted  the  past  winter,  and  isnow  open.  Its 
bathhouse  is  in  prime  order.  Walks  up  the  mountain  to 
the  Falls  are  being  opened.  A  plunge  and  a  douche  bath 
will  be  put  up  at  the  Glen,  fox  use  in  warm  weather.  Thetreat- 
ment  is  radical  but  careful;  and  under  the  special  charge  of 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Jackson  and  Miss  T.  Gilbert,  ladies  will  have  the 
most  thorough  attention.  Gentlemen  will  be  in  charge  of  my 
son,  Giles  E.  Jackson,  who  is  intelligent,  prompt,  and  skillful. 
In  no  department  shall  any  of  us  spare  labor  to  make  health 
come  back  to  the  cheeks  of  our  guests. 

Prices. — These  we  put  within  the  reach  of  almost  all,  and 
those  too  poor  to  pay  them  in  full,  we  will  take  at  a  reduction 
—  provided,  1st,  we  can  accommodate  them;  and,  2nd,  that 
they  will  satisfy  us  of  their  inability  to  pay,  by  responsible  re- 
ferences. We  charge  for  front  room  six  dollars  a  week  ;  for 
rear  room  five  dollars,  payable  weekly.  These  rooms  will 
never  be  occupied  by  more  than  two  persons  at  a  time.  We 
charge  no  fee  for  examination,  and  those  addressing  us  by 
letter  can  have  all  the  information  we  can  give  about  the  treat- 
ment, in  the  Cure  or  al  home,  free  of  charge  to  them, 
provided  they  pay  postage. — James  C.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Phy- 
sician.   Our  address  is  Scott,  Cortlandt  Co.,  N.  Y.         ap2t 

Forest  City  Water-Cure— located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  Medical  department 
is  in  the  hands  of  S.  O.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  former  Physician  to  the 
Glen  Haven  Cure.  Mrs.R  B.  Gleason  will  take  specifio  charge 
of  the  female  patients.  Persons  coming  from  New  York,  and 
from  the  Southern  Counties,  can  take  the  Ithaca  Rail  Road, 
which  intersects  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  at 
Owego,  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  every  night  and  moining.  From 
the  North,  East,  and  West,  can  take  the  stage  at  Auburn  every 
morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga  Rridge  every  afternoon  for 
Ithaca.  The  stage  leaves  Ithaca  every  morning  for  Auburn, 
passing  the  Cure. 

Terms. — Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance,  &c, 
$5  to  $10  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  attention 
required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient  will  furnish 
three  good-sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  woollen  blanket,  and 
a  linen  packing  sheet,  I  3-4  yards  long  by  1 J  yards  wide,  besides 
four  coarse  bath  towels.  Some  old  linen  for  bandages  will  be 
desirable.  All  business  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Burdick, 
Forest  City  P.  O.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  post  paid.  ap  Cm 

Cleveland  Water  Cure  Establishment  is  now  open 
for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  success  which  has  attended 
it  thus  far  gives  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  and  enables  the  sub 
scriber  to  say  with  confidence  to  all  who  wish  to  make  a  prac- 
ical  application  of  the  hydropathic  treatment,  that  they  can 
pursue  it  here  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  for  the  remova] 
of  disease.  The  location,  although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired. 
There  is  connected  with  the  establishment  some  forty  acres  of 
native  forest,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  beauliful  retreats 
for  walks  and  amusement  that,  can  be  desired.  The  best  Ger- 
man Bath  Nursers  are  in  attendance.  The  price  for  board, med" 
ical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  attendance  of  nurses,  is  $8  per 
week,  payable  weekly. 

Patients  in  indigent  circumstances,  coming  well  recommend- 
ed, and  willing  to  occupy  second-rate  rooms,  will  in  certain 
cases  he  received  at  a  reduced  price.  All  communications  must 
be  post  paid. — T.  T.  Seelye,  M.  D.,  Proprietor.  ap3t 

Water  Cure  — Friends  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  afflicted  in 
genera],  are  heieby  respectfully  informed  that  the  Water-Cuie 
Establishment  of  Dr.  C.  Baelz,  near  Brownsville,  Pa,  for  the 
cure  of  chronic  diseases,  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
flattering  liseof  this  institution  in  public  favor  has  induced  it3 
proprietor  to  add  yearly  improvements  for  the  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  increasing  numbers  of  visitors.  Terms  are 
$6  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Two  woollen  blankets,  two  I 
cotton  sheets,  three  comforts,  and  six  towels,  have  to  be  provided  ! 
by  patients.  Letters  post  paid  will  receive  due  attention.  Ap  ly   | 
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Tms  establish  men  t  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Strati)  Orange,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
five  miles  from  Newark,  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  line  of  the  Morris 
and  Essex  Rail  Way,  by  which  passengers  are  landed  at  the  depot  of  the  establishment,  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  door. 

All  the  requisites  for  such  an  establishment  are  here  found,  viz:  pure  mountain  spring  wrater, 
beautiful  and  retired  walks  through  the  woods  and  upon  the  mountains  for  several  miles  in  extenti 
and  shielded  from  the  winds  in  winter  and  the  sun  in  summer;  springs  of  soft  water  along  the 
various  paths,  and  picturesque  scenery. 

From  many  points  in  the  walks  where  the  prospect  is  not  intercepted  by  woods,  an  extensive, 
panoramic  view  is  presented  of  the  cities  ofNew  York,  Brooklyn,  and  the  towns  adjoining;  East 
and  West  Bloomfield,  North  and  South  Orange,  Newark,  Belleville,  Elizabethtown,  the  waters  of 
New  York  harbor  and  Newark  bay,  Staten  Island,  its  villages,  etc. 

The  establishment  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  Water  cure  practice  in  winter,  (which  for  many 
diseases  is  the  most  favorable  period  of  the  year,)  being  sheltered  on  the  East  and  North  West  by 
prominent  mountains  ;  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  provided  with  abundant  supplies  of 
cold  and  hot  water.  Ladies  need  not  leave  their  rooms  for  treatment,  as  priyate  baths  are  attached 
to  most  of  them. 


Terms,  S8  and  $10  in  winter,  and  $10,  $11,  and  $12  in  summer,  payable' always  weekly_ 
Consultation  fee,  $5.  Persons  occupying  the  whole  of  a  double  room,  or  requiring  extra  attend- 
ance, will  be  charged  accordingly.     Board  of  private  servants,  $3  per  week, 

)        Patients  must  provide  themselves  with  four  coarse  thick  linen  sheets,  two  thick  blankets,  two 
<    thick  comforters,  and  six  towels  ;    or  when  unavoidable,  the  same  may  be  hired  of  the  Institution, 
for  §1  per  week. 

Persons  coming  to  the  establishment  from  New  York,  leave  the  foot  of  Conrtlandt  street  at  8§ 
|  and  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  4  and  6  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  time  in  reaching  South  Orange  from 
I  New  York,  is  about  one  hour.  Visitors  can  come  from  and  return  to  the  city  several  times 
|    during  the  day. 

|  DR.  JOSEPH  A.  WEDER,  late  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  physician  of  the  Institution.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  of  Friburg,  Germany — has  visited  the  Graefenberg  Insti- 
tution conducted  by  the  celebrated  Priessnitz,  many  of  the  Water-Cure  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope, and  has  twelve  years  experience  in  Hydropathy.  Letters  upon  professional  business  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  Weder  ;  all  others  to  the  Superintendent,  directed  to  South  Orange,  Essex 
county,  New  Jersey. 


Water-Cure  Institutes  — Patients  will  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  commodious  city  establishment,  15 
Laightst.,  New  York,  and  at  Lebanon  Springs,  from  May  1st  to 
Nov.  1st.  Both  places  hereafter  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  R.  T.  TraLL,  and  the  domestic  management  of  D.  Cambell 
&  Son.  Dr.  Trail  will  be  at  the  city  institution  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays,  of  each  week,  until  November  1st,  and  daily 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Competent  assistants  will  be  in  at- 
tendance during  his  temporary  absence  from  either  place.  The 
terms  will  be  as  reasonable  as  at  any  other  establishment  having 
equal  advantages  in  the  United  States.  tf 

Mammoth  Water  Cure  of  the  West. — This  establish- 
ment is  sitaated  on  a  commanding  eminence  adjoining  the  vil- 
lage of  Harrodsburg,  in  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  being  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Lexington,  thirty  five  from  Frankfort,  and  eight 
miles  from  the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  liver,  near  the  geo- 
graphical cenire  of  the  State,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate five  hundred  patients.  Every  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  West  is  too  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery,  as  well  as  the  artificial  decorations,  for  which  this 
place  is  so  justly  celebrated,  to  render  any  description  or  recom- 
mendation necessary.  C.  Graham,  M.  D,  Proprietor,  E.  B. 
Thomas,  M.  D,  Physician.  my  3t 

Springfield 'Water-Cure. — This  is  sitnated  in  Spring- 
field, Mass  ,  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  It  is  accessible  from  all  points  by  railroad.  In 
point  of  location  and  conveniences  for  the  accommodation  of 
patients,  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  high  moral  standing  of  this  establishment  is  well  known 
and  appreciated.  For  further  particulars,  including  terms,  etc., 
address  E.  Snell,  Physician,  or  H.  R.  Bardwell,  Assistant. 

my  3t 


t       To  Proprietors  of  Hydropathic 'Institutions. — Hav- 

s  ing  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Medicine  during  a  period  of 

)  eighteen   years,   (eleven   in  Europe   and   seven   in   the  United 

\  States,)  and   having    been  for  many  years  in  the  Hydropathic 

{  practice,  1  fee!  justified   in  offering  my  professional   services  as 

s  principal  to  a  hydropathic   Institution.     Any  persons  engaged 

>  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  may  find  it  to  their 

j  advantage.    Reference  will  be  given  at  the  office  of  the  Phila- 

|  delphia  Democrat,  Phila.  mylt 

Water-Ccre  at  Verona  Springs,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — The 
j  above  establishment  is  situated  in  Verona,  Oneida  connty,  six 
\  miles  south  of  Rome,  four  north  of  Verona,  and  two  miles 
\    south  of  the  railroad   at  Verona  Station,  in   one  of  the  most 

<  healthy  and  pleasant  districts  to  be  found  in  Central  New  York. 
The  attendants  employed   to   wait  npon  the  sick,  are  those  of 

<  judgment,   much  experience,  and   kindness,  and  ever  ready  to 
I    attend   to   the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  patients.     Terms  from 

*  $4  to  $7  per  week.     S.  Curtis,  Physician.  my  3t 

Clinton  Water  Cure  —This  institution,  now  open  for  the 

(  reception  of  patients,  under  the  medical  charge  of  J.  E.  Gross, 

(  M.  D.,  from   Lowell,  Mass.,  is  pleasantly  situated,  easy  of  ac- 

i  cess,   and   commodiously  arranged.     Those  who   are  disposed 

t  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hydropathic  treatment,  are  invited 

<  to  visit  this  institution,  with  the  assurance  that  every  attention 
)  will  he  given   to  their  comfort  and  restoration  to  health.     To 

•  his  numerous  personal  friends  and  acquaintances,  the  proprietor 
would  especially  commend  this  institution.  And  to  all  he 
would  say  that  tbe  arrangements  for  the  present  year  are,  in 
various  respects,  superior  to  those  of  the  last.  Expenses  in 
ordinary  cases  for  board  and  treatment,  from  $6  to  $8  per  week, 
payable  weekly.    H.  H.  Kellogg,  Proprietor.  mylt 

Clinten,  Oneida  G».,JV.   Y.,  April,  1851. 


Rasin  Water-Cure  Establishment. — This  establishment 
is  now  fitted  up  in  fine  order  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and 
the  proprietor  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  the  Hydropathic  or  Water-Cure 
treatment,  that  they  can  do  so  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  the 
water  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  buildingis  new  and  conve- 
nient, and  everything  admirable  adapted  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  disease. 

It  is  situated  about  midway  between  Adrian  and  Tecumseh, 
and  oue  half  mile  from  the  stage  route  between  those  two 
places. 

Patients  are  required  to  famish  two  comforters,  one  woollen 
sheet,  one  cotton  sheet,  one  linen  sheet,  one  linen  or  cotton 
sheet  that  may  be  cut  in  pieces  for  bandages,  and  six  towels. 

Terms,  from  $4  to  $8  per  week,  according  to  the  amount 
of  treatment  required.  All  communications  to  be  post  paid, 
and  addressed  to  George  W.  Carpenter,  Proprietor,  Rai- 
sin, Lenawee  county,  Mich.  Dr.  T.  F.  Dodge,  Attending 
Physician.  mylt 

Water-Cure  Establishment — By  Edward  Acker, 
M.  D.,  Phillipsburg,  opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio, 
Beaver  county,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Agents  to  sell  in  each  county  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
the  American  Farmer's  New  and  Universal  Handbook, 
a  book  that  will  be  wanted  by  every  family  owning  as  much 
as  a  garden.  Only  a  small  capital  will  be  Decessary  to  com- 
mence operations.  The  books  are  delivered  in  Ohio  free  of 
expense  to  agents.  Apply  immediately.  Address,  post  paid,  © 
Z.  Baker,  Akron,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio.  Sole  agent  for  the  g 
State.  * 
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A  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF 


The  above  work  is  now  in  press,  and 
will  be  issued  in  serial  numbers  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  It  will  consist  of  eight 
numbers,  ef  not  less  than  one  hundred 
pages  each.  Its  object  is  to  bring  into 
the  most  condensed  and  practical  form 
all  the  facts  and  philosophy  in  medicine 
and  its  collateral  sciences,  pertaining  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Health,  and 
the  Water-Cure  Treatment  of  Diseases. 

Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  hygienic  agencies, 
each  of  which  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  Water-Cure  system. 
Sufficient  prominence  has  never  been 
given,  in  hydropathic  works,  to  the 
remedial  and  sanatary  agents  of  our 
system  other  than  water  ;  and  in  many 
books  which  have  been  written  on  the 
general  subject,  water  and  walking 
seem  to  have  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively the  authors'  thoughts  ;  hence  the 
idea  among  many  of  our  friends,  and  the 
charge  from  our  opponents,  that  Water- 
Cure  is  a  "  one-ideaism." 

One  design  of  the  work  is  to  show, 
that,  so  far  from  being  a  theory  based 
on  a  single  fact  or  principle,  it  does  in 
fact  comprehend  all  the  laws  of  consti- 
tution and  relation  by  which  diseases 
are  cured,  health  preserved,  and  lon- 
gevity attained.  These  laws  embrace 
all  the  voluntary  habits  of  individuals, 
in  respect  to  food,  drink,  air,  exercise, 
bathing,  sleep,  clothing,  the  indulgence 
and  governance  of  the  passions,  &c,  as 
well  as  the  hygienie  regulations  of 
society. 

An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  supply 
another  desideratum  in  hydropathic  lite- 
rature. In  the  department  of  aosology 
the  work  will  fee  as  complete  as  possible. 
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In  addition  to  the  subjects  strictly 
appertaining  to  the  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  work,  a  variety  of  topi  s 
seldom  noticed  fn  popular  medical  books 
will  be  introduced.  An  accoun*  of  the 
various  medical  theories  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  world  will  be  given,  and 
their  bearings  upon  the  present  systems 
of  medical  practice  traced.  The  exist- 
ing systems  of  medicine  will  be  fairly 
stated,  and  their  principles  candidly 
discussed.  The  history  of  bathing  will 
be  briefly  presented,  showing  most  con- 
clusively that  the  most"  eminent  practi- 
tioners of  the  healing  art,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  have 
relied  much  more  on  the  employment  of 
baths,  with  dietetic  and  hygienic  regu- 
lations, for  the  cure  of  disease,  than 
upon  drugs.  The  facts  connected  with 
these  interesting  subjects  cannot  fail  to 
startle  the  uninitiated  in  the  secrets  of 
medical  history. 

The  dietetic  department  will  embrace 
an  exposition  of  the  physiological  and 
chemical  principles  of  a  correct  dietary 
system,  and  a  practical  formulary  for 
individuals,  families,  and  public  insti- 
tutions. 

Diseases  of  women  and  children,  or 
rather  the  preservation  of  woman's 
health,  and  the  rearing  of  healthy  off- 
spring, than  which  no  subjects  are  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  race,  will  constitute 
prominent  features  of  the  work. 

The  price  of  the  entire  work  will  be 
$>2  00  ;  each  number  25  cents.  Orders 
may  be  directed  to  the  Publishers_ 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  New-York. 
The  first  number  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery to  subscribers  in  May. 
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Part  I.     Outlines  of  Anatomy,  illustrated. 

Part  H.    Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  illustrated. 

Part  HI.     Hygienic  Agencies  and  Preservation  of  Health. 

Part  IV.     Dietetics  and  Hydropatiitc  Cookery. 

Part  V.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Water  Treatment. 
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Part  VI.     PrEoiAL  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  including  the  nature, 

causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  all  known  diseases. 
Part  VII.    Application  to  Surgical  Diseases. 
Part  VIII.    Application  to  Midwifery   and  the  Nursery.     Designed  as  a 

guide  to  families  and  students,  and  as  a  text-book  for  physicians. 
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Mrs.  Mowatt  has  been  restored  to  perfect  health 
at  Dr. Wilson's  Water-Cure  establishment,  at  Malvern, 
England.  Her  disease  was  consumption. — Exchange 
paper. 

We  hope,  at  a  future  time,  to  obtain  from  every 
Water-Cure  establishment  in  the  United  States  statis- 
tics, showing  the  exact  number  of  cases,  as  well  as 
the  various  diseases  treated,  during  each  succeeding 
year.  Such  reports  should  be  made  up  annually,  and 
given  to  the  world. 

Distinguished  Men  always  Hard  Workers. — 
"  When  we  read  the  lives  of  distinguished  men  in  any 
department,  we  find  them  celebrated  for  the  amount  of 
labor  performed.  Demosthenes,  Julius  Caesar,  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Franklin,  Washington,  Napoleon,  different  as  they 
were  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  were  all 
renowned  as  hard  workers.  We  read  how  many  days 
they  could  support  the  fatigues  of  a  march ;  how 
early  they  rose,  how  lato  they  watched ;  how  many 
hours  they  spent  in  the  field,  in  the  cabinet,  in  the 
court ;  how  many  secretaries  they  kept  employed  ;  in 
short,  how  hard  they  worked." 

Let  no  youth  flatter  himself  that  he  can  succeed  in 
any  undertaking,  or  rise  to  eminence  in  any  employ- 
ment, without  persevering  labor,  temperate  habits, 
and  special  care  of  his  physical  constitution. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN    HZGrlENIC    AND    H7DR0FATKIC 
ASSOCIATION 

OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,  AT  THEIR  SECOND  ANNUAL 

MEETING,  HELD  AT  HOPE  CHAPEL,  NEW  YORK, 

ON  FRIDAY,  MAY  9TH,  1851. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  The  American  Hygienic  and  Hydropa- 
thic Association  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was 
held  at  Hope  Chapel,  New  York,  on  Friday,  May 
9th,  1851.  The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and 
Secretary,  being  absent,  the  convention  was  called 
to  order  at  10 '7,  A  K,  by  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  T. 
Trall.  Dr.  William  A.  Hamilton,  of  Saratoga, 
was  then  elected  President  pro  tern.,  and  Dr.  R. 
S.  Houghton,  of  New  York,  Seeretary  pro  tern. 
Upon  calling  the  roll,  it  appeared  that  the  follow- 
ing members  were  present : 

William  A.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Butler  Wilmarth,  M.D.,  of  New   Grsefenberg. 
K  Bedortha,  M.D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  of  New  York  city. 
R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.,  New  York  city. 
Joseph  A  Weder,  M.D.,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Seth  Rogers,  MD.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  and 
R.  S.  Houghton,  M.D.,  of  New  York  city. 

There  were  also  in  attendance,  Clement  B.  Bar- 
rett, M  D.,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  C.  C  Field, 
M.  D.,  of  Leominster,  Mass. ;  Dr.  William  E.  Ro- 
gers, of  Crystal  Lake,  Susquehanna  county,  Penn. ; 
Dr.  C.  K.  Broadbent,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and 
several  others  whose  names  were  not  ascertained. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Houghton,  the  following  was 
adopted  as  the  Regular  Order  of  the  business  of 
tlie  Convention : 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  President 

2.  Call  of  the  Roll  by  the  Seeretary. 

3.  Reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  last  preceding 

meeting. 

4.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

5.  "         "         Committee  on  Hygiene. 

6.  "         "  "  "  Hydropathy. 
6.       "         "                 "           "  Credentials  and 


Qualifications. 
Election  of  new  members. 
"  honorary  " 
"         "   officers  for  ensuing  year. 


standing  committees. 


a 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12.  Collection  of  dues  from  members. 

13.  Extraordinary  business  (if  any). 

The  Journal  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary;  after 
which  the  Treasurer's  Report  was  presented,  as 
follows : 

report  of  the  treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Hygienic  and 
Hydropathic  Association  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report : 

The  receipts  on  account  of  the  Association  have 
been  as  follows,  from  the  19th  of  June,  1850,  up  to 
the  present  date : 

Members'   Dues. 

From  Lowrey  Barney,  M.  D., 

"  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.,    - 

"  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D., 

"  R.  S.  Hcughton.  M.  D., 

"  S.  O.  Gleason,  M.D. 

"  Levi  Reuben,  M.  D., 

"  Hubbard  Foster.  M.D., 

"  Henry  Foster,  M.  D., 

"  William  A.  Hamilton,  M.  D., 

"  Butler  Wilmarth,  M.D. , 

"  N.  Bedortha,  M.D. ,     - 

"  Joseph  A.  Weder.  M.D. , 

'■'•  C.  C.  Shieferdecker,  M.  D., 

"  T.  C.  Coyle:M.D., 

"  Seth  Rogers,  M.  D.,     - 

"  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D., 

Total  receipts,  -        -        -        $32  00 

The  expenses  of  the  Association  during  the 
same  period  have  been  as  follows  : 

For  rent  of  Hope  Chapel,  June  19th,  1850,      §18  00 
"    advertising  previous  to   "       "         "  2  00 


-     $2  00 

2  00 

-       2  00 

2  00 

-      2  00 

2  00 

-      2  00 

2  CO 

-       2  00 

2  00 

-       2  00 

2  00 

-      2  00 

2  00 

-      2  00 

2  00 

Total  expenses,    - 


$20  00 


Balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,      $12  00 

Your  Treasurer  has  also  to  state  that,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1850,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  was  paid  to 
Dr. 
dues, 

Meyer,  and  W.  P.  Collins.     Inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eligibility  of  these  gentlemen  to  mem- 


f  June,  1850,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  was  paid  to  ^ 
r.  Houghton,  Treasurer  pro  tern.,  as  members'  /") 
ues,  by  C.  K  Broadbent,  Lovias  D.  Towsley,  F.  W.  ^  C 
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bership  in  the  Association  was  one  -which  the 
Treasurer  pro  tern,  was  not  competent  to  act  upon, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  report  the  facts  in  the 
case  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifi- 
cations, and  to  deposit  in  their  hands  the  before- 
mentioned  sum  of  eight  dollars,  subject  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  case  to  be  made  at  the  second  annual 
meeting. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  T.  Trall,  Treasurer. 

New  York,  May  9th,  1851. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Houghton,  from  the  Committee  on  Hygiene, 
then  read  a  Report,  which,  on  motion,  was  accept- 
ed, and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  Committee  on  Hydropathy  failed  to  report. 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Dr.  Shew,  by 
request,  read  portions  of  a  letter  from  Dr  T. 
Carleton  Coyle,  of  Georgia  (a  member  of  that 
Committee),  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Association  would 
fully  maintain  the  high  ground  it  had  occupied  at 
its  first  annual  meeting.] 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  not  being  quite 
ready  to  report,  were,  on  motion,  allowed  further 
time. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bedortha,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
chair  appointed  Drs.  Bedortha,  Trall  and  Shew. 
After  retiring  for  deliberation,  the  Committee 
reported  the  following  names : 

For  President,— BUTLER.  WILMARTH,  M.D. 

t.         rr        75         -J      t      \      E.    A.  KlTTREDGE,    M.D. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  j    Jqel  g^  MJ)< 

For  Secretary, — R.  S.  Houghton,  M.D. 
For  Treasurer, — N.  Bedortha,  M.D. 

The  question  being  taken  on  each  name  sepa- 
rately, all  the  nominations  were  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Association. 

On  motion,  it  was  then  ordered  that  a  Commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nomi- 
nate Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  chair  appointed  Drs.  Wilmarth,  Rogers,  and 
Weder,  who,  after  retiring,  reported  the  following 
names: 
For  Committee 
on 
Hygiene. 
For  Committee 
on 
Hydropathy. 
For  Committee 

on 
Cred.  and  Qual. 


¥si.  A.  Hamilton,  M.D, 
Hubbard  Foster,  M.D., 
Levi  Reuben,  M.D. 

Seth  Rogers,  M.D., 
Henry  Foster,  M.D., 
Charles  Munde,  M.D. 
R.  S.  Houghton,  M.D., 
Joseph  A.  Weder,  M.D., 
S.  O.  Gleason,  M.D. 


The  nominations  were  unanimously  confirmed 
by  the  Association. 

Dr.  Shew,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
and  Qualifications,  then  read  the  following  letter : 

New  York,  June  19th,  1850. 


To 


Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  ) 

M.D.,  V 


W.  A.  Hamilton,  M.^.,  , 
N.  Bedortha,  M.D.,      ) 

Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications 
of  the  American  Hygienic  and  Hydropathic  As- 
sociation of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Gentlemen  : 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  our  Association, 
this  day  held,  and  during  the  collection  of  the 


members'  dues,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  was  paid  to 
me  by  each  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

Dr.  C.  K  Broadbent,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lovias  D.  Towsley,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  of 

Mr.  W.  P.  Collins,  of  North  Providence,  R.  I. 

\  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Broadbent  himself  raised  the 
\  question  of  his  eligibility  to  membership,  on  the 
■.  ground  that  he  was  not  a  graduate  or  licensed 
j  "  physician  and  surgeon,"  although  at  too  late  a 
stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  for  his 
j  case    to  be  acted  upon    conclusively ;    and  inas- 

<  much  as  the  three  remaining  names  were  not  upon 
j  either  the  call  for  the  Convention,   or  upon  the 

roll  called  this  day ;  and  lastly,  inasmuch  as  the 
\  Constitution  of  our  Association  refers  to  your  Com- 
>  mittee  all  questions  connected  with  the  creden- 
tials and  qualifications  of  its  members,  I  have  felt 
j  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enclose  to  you  the  amount  of 
;  the  fees  paid  to  me  by  the  four  gentlemen  above- 
|  named,  accompanied  by  this  statement,  and  to  re- 
.'  quest  you  to  report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  an- 
\  nual  meeting. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

R.  S.  Houghton,  M.D., 

Acting  Treasurer. 

<  In  behalf  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Shew  reported, 
:  that  the  four  gentlemen  above-named  did  not  pos- 
}  sess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  membership. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Trall,  the  report  was  unani-  i 
(  mously  concurred  in  by  the  Association. 
j  Dr.  Shew,  in  behalf  of  the  same  committee,  re- 
i  ported  favorably  on  the  following  nominations  for 
\  membership : — Clement  B.  Barrett,  M.  D.,  of 
(  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  and  C.  C.  Field,  M.  D,  of 
!  Leominster,  Mass. 

I  On  motion,  the  report  was  concurred  in,  and 
!  Drs.  Barrett  and  Field  were  declared  to  be  duly 
;  elected  members  of  the  Association. 
(  Dr.  Shew,  in  behalf  of  the  same  committee, 
i  then  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  honor- 
;  ary  members : — Dr.  C.  K.  Broadbent,  and  Messrs. 
I  L.  D.  Towsley,  F.  W.  Meyer,  and  W.  P.  Collins. 
\  The  vote  being  taken,  the  chair  decided  that  the 
;  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  honorary  members. 
i  Dr.  Broadbent  declining  an  honorary  member- 
1  ship,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Trall,  he  was  granted  leave 
j  to  withdraw ;  and  the  sum  of  two  dollars  having 
;  been  refunded,  Dr.  Broadbent  accordingly  with- 
;  drew  from  the  convention. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  also  duly  elected 
:  honorary  members  of  the  Association : — Dr.  Wil-  ( 
!  liam  E.   Rogers,  of   Crystal  Lake,   Susquehanna  ; 
county,  Penn.  ;  Mr.  "William  T.  Vail,  of  Blooming 
Grove,    Orange  county,    N.  Y. ;    Mr.   Samuel  T. 
Woodward  ;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols,  of  New  | 
York  city ;  Mrs.  S.  0.  Gleason,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
and  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler,  of  New  York  city. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Trall,  the  Secretary  was  di-  ! 
rected  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  and  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Hygiene,  for  publication   in  the    Water-Cure 
Journal* 

The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  proposed  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  (namely,    to  substitute 

*  Note.    The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  will 
appear  in  full  in  our  July  number. 

Publishers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 


"or"  for  "and"  in  the  second  section,  so  that  it   {■  j 
should  read  "or  who  shall  exhibit,"  etc.,  etc.),  was    o 
then  called  up,  and  after  a  few  remarks  from  Drs. 
Wilmarth  and  Shew,  put  to'  the  vote  and  rejected 
— receiving  only  one  vote.     So  the  section  remains 
unchanged. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Houghton,  it  was  ordered,  that 
each  member  of  the  Association  be  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Hydropathy  (Dr.  Seth  Rogers,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.),  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  a  full  report 
of  a  case  treated  under  his  own  supervision,  em- 
bracing the  principal  details  of  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment ;  to  the  end  that  the  various  cases  so 
transmitted  might  be  incorporated  in  the  Report 
of  the  said  Committee  on  Hydropathy  to  be  pi-e- 
sented  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
together  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene,  Constitution  of  the  Association,  List  of 
Officers  and  Standing  Committees,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
publication  in  convenient  pamphlet  form ;  and 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  surplus  funds  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands,  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses 
of  such  publication. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  adjourned  until 
74,  P.  M. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Public  Meeting. — On  re-assembling  in  the  eve- 
ning, it  appeared  that  Dr.  S.  0.  Gleason,  of  Ithaca, 
the  Orator-elect,  and  Dr.  Nichols,  of  New  York, 
his  substitute,  were  both  absent.  Dr.  Wilmarth, 
of  New  Graefenberg,  the  President-elect,  then 
came  forward,  and  after  announcing  the  fact  to  the 
audience  which  had  gathered  for  the  occasion,  pro- 
ceeded to  entertain  them  for  a  short  time  with  an 
account  of  his  twenty  years'  experience  of  the 
Allopathic,  and  his  four  years'  experience  of  the 
Hydropathic  practice.  Remarks  were  also  made 
by  Drs.  Shew,  Trall,  Hamilton,  and  others;  after 
which  the  public  meeting  was  dissolved. 

The  members  of  the  Association  remained  in 
session  a  short  time  longer,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting tlreir  business.  Dr.  William  A.  Hamilton, 
of  Saratoga,  was  elected  Orator  for  1852,  and  Dr. 
N.  Bedortha,  of  Troy,  substitute.  It  was  then 
suggested,  and  informally  agreed  to,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  correspond  with  each  other, 
in  due  time,  with  reference  to  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  next  annual  meeting,  with  the  view 
to  ensuring  a  more  general  attendance. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  adjourned  sine 
die.  Attest  : 

Roland  S.  Houghton,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 


The  Horrors  of    Allopathy. — A  correspondent 
writes  from  Arkansas : — 

"  In  a  former  letter  I  informed  you  of  the  loss  of 
my  whole  family,  wife  and  two  children,  under  allo- 
pathic treatment,  and  that  both  my  children  begged 
for  Water  treatment.  Till  within  a  few  weeks  of 
their  taking  the  congestive  fever,  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  almost  daily  bathing,  and  had  been  re- 
markably healthy.  But  though  the  doctor,  reputedly 
the  most  skilful  in  this  region,  altogether  prohibited 
bathing,  yet,  since  their  death,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
my  scholars,  in  severe  fever,  the  same  physician  re- 
commended bathing,  and  that  child  lived." 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 

BY    T.    AXTISEIX,    M  D. 


NO.V. 


The  necessity  for  physical  education  is  pre-em- 
inent in  large  cities:  not  merely  to  call  into 
action  undeveloped  muscles  or  to  counterbalance 
the  undue  employment  of  a  special  portion  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects 
arisinsr  from  an  overtaxation  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  occupations  of  men  in  large  cities 
do  not  enjoin  a  sedentary  habit  only,  but  there  is 
accompanying  the  latter,  in  the  majority  of  instan- 
ces, an'amount  of  intellectual  labor  called  into  play 
to  an  extent  that  is  not  always  rightly  estimated. 
And  if  to  this  source,  which  in  itself  is  a  sufficient 
cause  to  produce  a  diminished  condition  of  health, 
we  add  others  which  are  to  a  great  extent  accom- 
paniments of  city  life,  such  as  unusual  fits  of  ambi- 
tion, close  mental  application  to  particular  sub- 
jects for  weeks  together,  public  discussions  either 
written  or  oral,  or  long-continued  anxiety  for  the 
subsistence  and  welfare  of  self  and  family,  there 
are  formed  a  catalogue  of  causes  of  disease  seldom 
found  in  country  life.  The  constant  mental  occu- 
pation of  a  professional  man,  for  hours  together 
chained  to  his  desk,  evolving  and  continuing  links 
of  thought  with  wondrous  lapidity,  apparently 
produced  without  effort,  but  really  the  result  of 
training  and  severe  discipline  of  years,  must,  if  not 
antagonized,  result  in  the  disorganization  of  the 
organ  worked.  The  amount  of  mental  activity 
necessary  to  form  ideas  rapidly,  is  often  not  per- 
ceived by  the  individual ;  but  to  the  careful  ob- 
server it  is  evident  in  the  set  features  and  greater 
pallor,  the  general  anxiety  in  the  countenance  and 
an  expression  of  fatigue.  The  blood  rushes  from 
the  surface  of  the  face,  and  it  is  collected  in  an  in- 
creased quantity  upon  the  brain,  the  head  becomes 
much  hotter,  while  the  feet,  hands,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  body  become  cooler.  This  in  itself  is 
an  indication  of  where,  and  to  what  extent,  labor 
of  the  system  is  going  on ;  for  when  any  organ  is 
performing  its  allotted  function,  there  the  blood 
flows  in  abundance. 

This  increased  circulation,  which  is  true  in  cases 
of  muscular  exertion,  holds  equally  good  in  ner- 
vous action  ;  when  the  blood  flows  in  unusual 
quantity  upon  the  brain,  as  in  cases  of  what  is 
called  active  congestion  and  determination  of  blood, 
and  even  in  that  organ  there  are  many  signs  of 
increased  action  of  the  part.  Thus,  in  such  dis- 
eases, there  is  great  acuteness  of  sensation,  unusual 
activity  of  the  mental  functions,  and  a  rapid  flood 
of  ideas  of  a  brilliant  and  exciting  character.  Now 
when  the  blood  is  circulating  through  an  organ 


these  clianges  are  going  on,  new  parts  ai-e  formed 
and  deposited  out  of  the  blood,  and  old  parts  re- 
moved, and  in  the  brain  there  is  constantly  being 
removed,  in  health,  portions  of  its  substance,  and 
this  quantity  is  increased  when  the  brain  is  over- 
tasked. It  thus  appeal's  that  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  system  depends  upon  a  process,  not  of  de- 
velopment or  nutrition,  but  of  disintegration 
or  destruction ;  it  is  manifest  this  state  of  parts 
could  not  long  be  sustained  without  an  interval 
of  repose,  in  order  that  the  brain  may  undergo  a 
reparative  process ;  and  the  more  powerful  and 
rapid  the  activity  may  have  been,  so  will  the  pe- 
riod of  repose  have  need  to  be  longer.  Those 
portions  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  in  a  state 
of  moderate  activity,  even  though  it  be  constant, 
such  as  those  which  move  the  muscles  of  respira 
>  tion,  do  not  need  any  special  period  of  repose,  the 
constant  nutrition  of  the  arterial  blood  being  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  waste  consequent  on  exer- 
tion. But  these  parts,  such  as  the  organs  of 
thought,  require,  after  exertion,  periods  of  repose. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  sense  of  fatigue  following 
mental  abstraction,  and  the  tendency  to  sleep 
produced  by  protracted  thought.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  night's  sleep  makes  up  the  necessary  re- 
pose of  the  past  day ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  when 
extraordinary  demands  are  made  upon  the  brain 
either  by  intense  application  to  a  train  of  thought, 
or  by  anxiety;  and  in  such  instances  larger  amounts 
of  sleep  are  required,  or  a  cessation  of  thought  of 
an  abstract  character.  Hence  it  appears  that  dif- 
ferent people  require  different  amounts  of  sleep 
{or  repose  for  the  brain),  dependent  either  upon  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  mental  exertion,  or  perhaps  to 
produce  a  similar  amount  of  exertion  in  different 
individuals. 

The  heart  and  the  brain  are  united  to  each  other 
by  a  very  strong  bond  of  connection  ;  the  contin- 
ual flow  of  blood,  circulating  along  the  arteries  of 
the  head,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  ;  if  interrupted  for  even  an  instant,  the 
person  is  killed.  The  amount  of  activity  of  this 
circulating  medium  determines,  to  some  extent,  the 
energy  of  the  brain.  If  the  waves  of  blood  trans- 
mitted from  the  heart,  pass  slowly  over  the  brain, 
mental  energy  rarely  exists  in  that  organ. 

The  illustration,  heading  the  artiele,  serves  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  connection  spoken  of  as  ex- 
isting between  heart  and  brain;  two  large  arteries 
may  be  seen  rising  from  the  center  of  the  great 
blood  vessel  (aorta),  and  passing  up  along  the 
neck  to  subdivide  into  the  minute  network  of 
blood-vessels,  which  go  to  supply  every  convolu- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  all  parts  of  its  coverings. 

But  it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  blood 
should  flow  in  quantity,  but  its  quality  also  should 
be  of  that  kind  that  is  capable  of  supporting  con- 
tinued action.  Bright,  arterial,  well  organized 
blood  is  absolutely  requisite.  It  must  have  been 
well  aerated  in  the  lungs,  by  which  it  may  have 
taken  up  its  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  so  useful  in  removing  the  effete  parti- 
cles of  the  organ  supplied,  and  in  conveying  the 
fresh  materials  for  building  up  new  parts  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  caused  by  those  wasted  and  re- 
moved. Hence  the  connection  between  the  heart 
and  the  brain,  between  the  lungs  and  the  heart, 
and  between  the  air  and  the  lungs.  The  air  must 
be  pure,  the  lungs  must  distend  sufficiently  to  re- 


ceive their  due  portion,  and  to  accomplish  this,  oc- 
casional exercise  is  required.  In  sleep  the  blood 
is  not  well  aerated,  although  the  acts  of  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  are  carried  on;  too  slowly, 
however,  to  sustain  life  or  thought  in  any  active 
manner.  For  healthy  thoughts,  and  an  active 
flow  of  ideas,  exercise  is  needful,  and  the  gymna- 
sium, in  a  city,  affords  means  for  this  which,  other- 
wise, to  many  would  be  unattainable. 

The  exercises  for  the  man  who  works  his  brain 
much,  should  be  chiefly  those  which  exercise  his 
chest  and  arms ;  of  these  swimming  stands  in  the 
first  rank,  on  account  of  its  many  advantages  ;  put- 
ting aside  the  view  of  it  as  a  means  of  self-preser- 
vation, as  a  sanitary  means  it  has  many  beneficial 
effects.  It  develops  the  action  of  the  muscles ;  if 
in  salt  water,  it  brings  into  contact  with  the  skin 
the  s'  imulant  salts  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  Iodides 
and  Bromides  of  magnesium,  which  are  powerful 
tonics  and  promoters  of  absorption  when  applied 
in  that  way.  Superficial  sores  and  cutaneous  ex- 
halations are  removed,  and  loose  scales  of  skin 
more  rapidly  extracted ;  by  the  sudden  application 
of  the  cold  to  the  surface,  the  blood  is,  for  a  short 
time,  repelled  inwards,  again  to  rush  to  the  cuta- 
neous surface  with  increased  energy ;  producing 
the  ruddy  glow  which  always  follows  moderate 
immersion  in  cold  water.  Swimming  has  an  ad- 
ditional advantage  over  bathing  in  this,  that  it  is 
accomplished  by  an  amount  of  active  desire,  of 
pleasurable  gratification  unknown  in  the  taking  of 
a  mere  bath  ;  thus  the  reaction  afterwards  is  great- 
er and  more  beneficial  to  the  system  at  large. 


From  the  accompanying  cut  it  may  be  seen  that 
in  swimming  the  spine  is  bent  with  the  arch  back- 
wards, and  thus  the  chest  is  more  dilated,  and  able 
to  take  a  larger  inspiration  ;  the  action  of  the  arms 
and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  ribs  drawing  out 
these  bones  and  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 

The  sea  is  always  the  fittest  place  to  swim  in , 
the  water  being  warmer,  stronger,  or  more  buoy- 
ant, and  more  beneficial  in  giving  tone  to  the  sys- 
tem. Next  in  order  comes  river,  or  running  wa- 
ter, and  last  of  all  ponds  or  small  lakes.  The 
water  of  these,  except  when  very  shallow,  is  al- 
most always  cold,  and  produces,  if  long  remained 
in,  a  great  degree  of  exhaustion,  consequent  on  an 
over-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  swimmer,  to  keep 
the  body  supported  at  the  surface ;   in  sea  water 
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surface  level,  while  in  fresh  "water  the  buoyant 
force  is  so  much  less  that  the  body  sinks  in  the 
■water  until  the  surface  level  is  more  than  one  inch 
above  the  eyes  when  the  head  is  kept  erect.  In 
order  to  breathe,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the  head 
far  back,  when  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  by  that  ex- 
pedient, are  brought  a  little  above  the  water's  edge. 
There  is  no  particular  period  of  the  day  more 
eligible  than  the  other  for  sea  or  other  bathing, 
except  that  it  be  not  during  the  fall  of  rain,  for 
then  the  water  is  continually  kept  cooler  than 
agreeable,  and  the  skin  is  chilled  slowly  before 
entrance,  and  cold  may  be  caught.  It  is  improper 
to  bathe  immediately  before  a  meal,  for  the  reason 
assigned  in  a  former  communication,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  impropriety  of  exercise  before  meals. 
The  constitution  of  the  majority  of  city  people  can- 
not bear  so  sudden  a  shock  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  It  acts  like  a  powerful  sedative,  and 
hardly  any  reaction  follows.  The  prepossession  in 
favor  of  bathing  before  breakfast  is  deep  rooted, 
but  as  a  practice  it  is  calculated  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  equally  improper  to  bathe  im- 
mediately after  a  meal :  for  the  blood  which  is 
required  to  flow  toward  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
would  be  drawn  to  the  skin's  surface  by  the  bath, 
and  incomplete  digestion,  or  an  arrest  of  the  pro- 
cess, would  be  the  result.  Hence  the  periods 
between  complete  fullness  and  total  emptiness  of 
the  stomach,  are  the  suitable  times  to  bathe.  Dr. 
Combe  suggests  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal ; 
but  as  this  narrows  the  opportune  time  for  bathing 
very  much — perhaps  the  latter  might  be  extended 
to  the  period  of  three  hours  between  meals — that  is, 
not  sooner  than  one  full  hour  after  a  meal,  and  not 
beyond  four  hours  after  a  meal.  Many  believe 
that  the  taking  of  baths,  cold  bathing  especially,  is 
a  matter  of  course,  that  it  may  be  indulged  in 
when  instinctively  desired,  and  form  but  little  if 
any  conception  what  a  powerful  remedy  it  is  for 
good,  or  equally  powerful  producer  of  disease 
when  carelessly  employed.  Dr.  Combe's  observa- 
tions on  this  point  are  valuable  :  "  When  the 
health  is  good,  and  the  bodily  powers  sufficiently 
vigorous,  the  cold  bath  during  summer,  and  the 
shower  bath  in  winter,  may  serve  every  purpose 
required  from  them.  But  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  they  are  too  powerful  in  their  agency 
to  be  used  by  every  one,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
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hurtful  when  resorted  to  without  discrimination." 
On  this  account  bathing  should  not  be  repeated 
too  frequently,  nor  too  long  continued  immersion 
at  one  time. 

The  exercises  with  the  suspension  bar,  whether 
in  a  gymnasium  or  at  home,  are  of  the  most 
valuable  kind  to  the  sedentary,  as  affording  a  large 
amount  of  exercise  to.  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
abdomen,  arms  and  legs  ;  the  gymnast  practicing 
first,  suspension  of  the  body  with  both  hands,  then 
with  the  right  hand,  and  after  with  the  left ;  then 
learning  to  suspend  the  body  with  crossed  arms, 
and  to  raise  the  head  above  the  bar,  and  to  suspend 
the  body  by  the  bend  of  the  arm,  are  perhaps 
sufficient  exercises  for  the  upper  extremities. 

The  preceding  cut  illustrates  the  suspension  of  the 
body  from  the  bar  by  the  elbow ;  it  should  be  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  exercises  learned,  and  is  a  pow- 
erful means  of  developing  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  arms,  and  of  dilating  the  capacity  of  the 
former. 

When  sufficient  vigor  has  been  given  to  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  arms  by  these  exercises, 
that  of  leaping  with  poles  may  then  be  practiced, 
both  leaping  forward,  upward,  and  downward. 


The  above  illustrations  of  this  exercise,  taken 
from  J.  E.  d' Alphonse's  "Instructions  in  Gym- 
nastics," show  exceedingly  well  the  value  of  this 
exertion  in  fixing  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  rigidly,  while  the  lower 
limbs  are  in  activity. 


In  proportion  as  cold  bathing  is  influential  in  the 
restoration  of  health,  when  judiciously  used,  it  is 


HYDROPATHY  VS.  ALLOPATHY. 

BY  E.  B.  THOMAS,    M.D. 

Regarding  the  prevention  and  removal  of  physi- 
cal suffering  as  intimately  connected  with  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  every  member  of  commu- 
nity, we  feel  it  our  imperative  duty  to  state  to  the 
public  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  vol- 
untarily adopt  the  Water-Cure  system  of  practice, 
in  opposition  to  early  instruction  and  prejudices. 
In  our  present  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
a  consideration  of  some  of  the  objections  to  Allo- 
pathic practice. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  healing  art,  there  is 
opened,  to  the  mental  vision  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent, an  arena,  in  which  has  been  enacted  some  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  connected  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  any  art  or  science.  Change  is  in- 
delibly written  upon  every  period  of  its  history. 

This  constant  mutation,  this  prevailing  disposi- 


tion, on  the  part  of  medical  men,  to  ovei'throw  old 
systems  and  erect  new  ones  upon  their  ruins,  is 
manifestly  the  result  of  such  contradictory  views 
entertained  by  different  members  of  the  profes- 
sion upon  all  subjects  directly  connected  with  the 
practice  of  medicine ;  thereby  showing,  most  con- 
clusively, that  all  systems  were  founded  without 
the  pale  of  truth.  Let  anyone  study  the  history 
of  medicine,  the  various  theories  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  in  vogue,  and  he  will  search 
in  vain  for  one  well-attested  fact  for  many  centu- 
ries after  it  was  recognized  as,  and  elevated  to,  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  . 

From  the  days  of  Galen  to  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  its  history  shows,  in  a  most 
forcible  manner,  how  far  the  follies  and  caprices 
of  the  human  mind  may  blind  the  perception  and 
warp  the  judgment  of  men  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  great  and  important  subjects,  whose  only 
object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Ambition, 
avarice,  and  superstition  have,  each  and  all,  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  attempts  at  establish- 
ing all  theories  which  were  thrust  before  the  pub- 
lic, with  greater  or  less  pretensions,  during  the 
lapse  of  so  many  dreary  ages. 

Notwithstanding  we  are  frequently  assailed  by 
the  syren  song — "  Ours  is  the  only  system  which  has 
any  legitimate  claims  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
public  ;   it  has  stood  the  test  of  ages" — we  might 
here  introduce  almost  any  amount  of  evidence, 
from  ancient  and  modern  writers,  to  prove  this 
assertion  wholly  gratuito\is.     There  are,  it  is  true, 
certain  indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  concerning  which  there  has  been  a  tol- 
erable degree  of  uniformity  of  opinion — as  inflam- 
mation requires  depletion — but  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  fulfilling  these  indications,  there  is  not 
now,   nor   has  there    ever   been,  any  agreement 
amongst  the  members  of  the  profession.     There  is 
a  material  difference  between  an  agreement  in  re- 
gard to  the   object   to  be  accomplished,  and  tho 
means  used  for  its  accomplishment.     The  editor  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  speaking 
upon  the  uncertainty  and  changing  character  of 
medicine,  makes   the  following  remarks:   "And 
amid  all  these  changes,  often  extreme  and  directly 
opposed  to  one  another,  do  we  not  find  these  very 
diseases,  the  subject  of  them,  remaining,  with  some 
exceptions,  still  the  same  in  their  progress  and  gen- 
eral event?     Sometimes,   no   doubt,  we  observe 
changes  in   their  character  and  event,  obviously 
depending  on  the  change  of  treatment;  and  alas  ! 
as  often  for  the  worse  as  for  the  better.    This  com- 
parative powerlessness  and  positive  uncertainty  of 
medicine  is  also  exhibited  in  a  strong  light  when 
we  come  to  trace  the  history  and  fortunes  of  par- 
ticular remedies  and  modes  of  treatment,  and  ob- 
serve  the   notions  of   practitioners,    at  different 
times,  respecting  their  positive  or  relative  value. 
What  difference  of  opinion  ;  what  an  array  of  al- 
leged facts,  directly  at  variance  with  each  other ; 
what   contradictions;  what  opposite   results  of  a 
like  experience;  what  ups  and  downs;  what  glo- 
rification and  degradation  of  the  same  remedy ; 
what  confidence  now,  what  despair  anon,  in  en- 
countering the  same  diseases  with  the  very  same 
weapons ;    what  horror   and  intolerance  at   one 
time  of  the  very  opinions  and  practice  which  pre- 
viously and  subsequently  are  cherished  and  ad- 
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mired!"  Touching  this  question  of  antiquity,  Pro- 
fessor  L.  M  "Whiting,  of  Mass.,  3ays:  "Cullenknew 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  about  the  organs  in 
their   physiological  condition ;  much  less  did  he 
know  of  their  condition  in  a  pathological  state. 
From  him,  therefore,  we  get  no  more  light  on  the 
grand  question,  "What  constitutes  disease  ?  than  we 
do  from  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Boerhaave,  Brown, 
Darwin,  and  all  indeed  who  either  preceded  or 
followed  him,  until  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  that  amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  inquiring   mind."      In  regard 
to  the  present  condition  of  medicine,  Dr.  Forbes 
says:   "  Things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  they 
cannot  be  worse.    They  must  mend  or  end."   Thus 
we  have  the  testimony  of  eminent  men  that  the 
ancients  knew  nothing  of  disease,  and  moderns  are 
not  in  possession  of  any  data  sufficient  to  satisfy  an 
inquiring  mind ;  while  another  declares  they  must 
reform  or  die.     Again,  the  celebrated  John  Mason 
Good  observes :   "The  science  of  medicine  has  been 
cultivated  for  more  than  two  thousand  years :  the 
most  devoted  industry  and  greatest  talents  have 
been  exercised  upon  this  subject ;    yet  upon  no  sub- 
ject has  the  wild  spirit  of  imagination  been  more 
widely  displayed  that  in  the  history  of  medicine." 
A   lamentable    condition  this,  truly;    and   we 
trust,  after  such  admissions  and  confessions   from 
these  eminent  men,  we  shall  not  be  considered  fit 
for  annihilation  for  repudiating  our  "  ancient  mo- 
ther."    Within  our  own  recollection  mercury  was 
considered  a  specific  in  syphilis,  and  whoever  had 
the   independence  to    dissent   from   the  common 
doctrine  of  the  day,  was  considered  a  madman  or 
idiot ;  yet  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  de- 
monstrated the  fallacy  of  the  opinion.    Many  cases 
are  not  only  not  benefited,  but  are  remarkably  in- 
veterated.     The  experiment  of  the  head  surgeon  of 
the  British  army  proves  it  unnecessary,  to  say  the 
least ;  he  having  treated  two  thousand  eases,  half 
with  mercury  and  the  other  half  by  attention  to 
diet,  air,  and  exercise,  with  due  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness, omitting  all  medicines,  and  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  recovered  as  of  the  former. 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  blood-letting  ; 
was  considered  indispensable  in  inflammations  of  \ 
the  lungs  and  pleura,  and  yet  it  is  certain  these  ] 
diseases  yield  to  different  treatment  much  more  | 
readily.  A  few  years  since,  all  grades  and  types  < 
of  fevers  were  treated  with  mercury,  and  the  pa-  < 
tient  was  not  considered  safe  till  he  was  salivated.  ; 
This  homicidal  practice  too,  has,  in  a  great  mea-  < 
sure,  gone  into  disrepute  by  the  better  class  of  j 
practitioners,  it  being  followed  only  by  a  class  of  | 
men  who  practice  upon  their  capital  acquired  some  < 
twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  and  ignorant  of  later  < 
improvements. 

Another  strong  argument  against  drug  medica-  : 
tion  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  men  of  en-  j 
lightened  views  and  large  medical  experience  have   ' 
but   little  confidence  in  it,  and  rely  principally  < 
upon  the  powers  of  nature,  seldom  resorting  to   '• 
active  medication  with  their  patients,  and  taking 
it  themselves,  never.     In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  persons  have  confidence  in   ! 
medicine  just  in   proportion  to  their  ignorance.   I 
Prof.  "Waterhouse,  after  lecturing  in  Harvard  uni-  : 
versity  for  more   than   a  quarter  of  a  century, 
retired  saying,  "  I  am  sick  of  learned  qioackery." 


<  In  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Neheniiah  Cleaveland  of  Salem, 
{  Mass.,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
;  Avritten  by  Dr.  Pierson,  the  author  declares  that  to 

<  the  end  of  his  life,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
j  friends  and  physicians,  he  declined,  almost  entire- 

<  ly,  those  narcotics  which  were  calculated  to  relieve 
j  his  sufferings,  "  lest  they  should  deaden  his  moral 
j  and  intellectual  sensibilities" — afraid  of  the  most 
;  common  remedies,  prescribed  during  a  long  life, 
i  for  palliating  the  symptoms  of  all  incurable  chro- 
nic diseases ! 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  the  or- 
\  dinary  practice  of  physic  is  found  in  the  sequelae  of 
;  disease.  "Why  is  it  that  an  ordinary  attack  of  sim- 
;  pie  inflammatory  fever  should  be  followed  by 
months,  or  even  years  of  suffering,  to  terminate 
perhaps  only  with  life  itself  ?  "Why  do  we  see  so 
many  cases  of  "chills  and  fever"  cured,  yet  leav- 
ing the  patient  with  dyspepsia,  or  spinal  irritation, 
or  perhaps  both,  so  fashionable  in  our  day.  A  very 
intelligent  gentleman  told  me  his  sister  applied  to 
the  venerable  and  celebrated  Professor  Dudley  for 
treatment  of  3pinal  disease,  and  was  informed  by 
him  that  her  disease  was  caused  by  being  badly 
cured  of  chills  and  fever.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  when  typhoid  fever  first  made  its  appearance 
in  a  certain  city  in  this  state,  a  large  percentage  of 
its  subjects  died  of  the  disease  ;  and  a  still  larger 
proportion,  who  survived  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  disease,  died  of  consumption.  This  contin- 
ued to  be  the  case  until  the  physicians  said  they 
could  do  nothing  for  it,  and  advised  their  patients 
to  rely  upon  nursing ;  since  which  time  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  cases  have  immensely  decreased. 

The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions 
is  found  in  the  principles  upon  which  medicine  is 
administered  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Professor 
Payne,  the  leader  of  an  influential  and  powerful 
school  of  physic  in  this  country,  says:  "In  respect 
to  the  absolute  influence  of  all  remedial  agents  of 
positive  value,  they  are  essentially  morbific  in 
their  remedial  action.  They  are  alterative  in  dis- 
ease as  in  health  in  respect  to  the  vital  properties 
and  actions.  In  certain  remedial  quantities  many 
may  induce,  in  the  healthy  organism,  various  de- 
grees of  disease,  with  as  much  certainty  as  those 
agents  which  are  called  morbific."  And  again  : 
"  In  the  treatment  of  disease  we  do  but  substitute 
one  disease  for  another." — Institutes,  page  542. 
Hence  the  old  adage:  "  A  sick  man  must  be  worse 
before  he  is  better."  "Whatever  it  may  have  origi- 
nated in,  it  is  a  fact,  so  often  observed,  that  the 
non-professional  usually  regard  the  first  visit  of 
the  physician  as  a  prelude  to  suffering  and  misery. 
I  have  often  asked  my  patients  why  they  did 
not  send  for  me  sooner — before  they  became  so 
much  diseased ;  and  the  most  frequent  reply  has 
been,  "Because,  doctor,  I  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  being  sick  ;"  as  though,  forsooth,  the 
business  of  the  physician  was  to  make,  instead  of 
prevent,  disease.  "What  a  withering  rebuke  does 
this  simple  remark  contain  to  all  the  pompous  pre- 
tensions of  Scientific  Medicine  !  We  find  diseases, 
which  are  removed  without  the  agency  of  drugs, 
seldom  leave  behind  them  such  tangible  evidences 
of  their  destructive  power.  May  we  not  infer 
from  this  that  a  system  consonant  with,  and  found- 
ed in  a  knowledge  of  physiological  laws,  should  be 
equally  innocent  ?     "We  find  nothing  in  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  human  organism  that  precludes  res- 
toration to  health,  even  after  serious  disease ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  powerful  recuperative 
principle  always  on  the  alert,  to  repel  and  over- 
come the  enemy  of  her  citadel. 

Montaigne  informs  us  that  he  had  the  patronage 
of  a  benefice  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Gascon 
mountains,  where  the  inhabitants  lived  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  themselves,  having  neither  law- 
yers nor  doctors,  and  yet  settling  their  disputes 
and  curing  their  diseases  without  foreign  aid.  At 
length  a  disciple  of  iEiculapius  took  it  into  his 
head  to  marry  one  of  the  village  maidens  and  set- 
tle in  their  midst.  Up  to  this  period  they  knew 
no  other  means  of  curing  disease  than  by  the  use 
of  garlic,  and  yet  were  remarkably  free  from  chro- 
nic diseases.  The  author  tells  us  that  soon  after 
this  they  found  the  winds  of  autumn  less  congenial 
to  health  than  those  of  spring ;  and  exposure  to 
the  dew  gave  them  headache,  and  after  taking  the 
doctor's  medicines  they  were  beset  by  a  legion  of 
diseases  to  which  they  were  before  strangers.  In 
a  conversation  once  with  an  allopathic  physician, 
in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  Homoeopaths,  he  ac- 
knowledged their  general  success  superior  to  his 
own  sect,  but  said  it  was  not  the  medicine,  but  the 
absence  thereof  that  performed  the  cure  ;  account- 
ing their  minute  globules  equal  to  nothing,  the 
patient  had  a  fair  chance  of  recovery.  Every  medi- 
cal man  of  any  considerable  experience,  must  have 
seen  patient  after  patient  hussled  away  to  their 
long  resting  place,  who  might  have  recovered  but 
for  the  interference  of  art.  This  is  seen  particu- 
larly in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  in  the  metestases 
of  various  diseases,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  various  exanthemata;  the  success  in  these 
cases  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  medicine. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  of  the  severer  form3  of 
typhus  recover  without  other  treatment  than  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  air,  and  diet ;  and  that  too 
without  the  dreadful  sequelce  so  justly  dreaded. 
Again,  I  have  seen  cases  of  simple  bilious  fever 
treated  by  salivating  the  patient  with  some  mer- 
curial preparation  ;  and,  presto !  the  bilious  was  ty- 
phoid, and  the  patient  lingered  out  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  it  may  be,  of  indiscribable  misery,  and 
died.  I  have  seen  others  taken  with  similar  symp- 
toms, and  quite  as  severe,  relieved,  by  the  use  of 
water,  in  forty-eight  hours.  This,  of  itself,  goes 
far  to  prove  that  medicine  is  not  essential  in  the 
cui'e  of  disease ;  but  still  further  evidence  is  found 
in,  1st.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  rude  and  un- 
civilized nations,  ignorant  of  medical  science ; 
their  treatment  consisting,  in  many  cases,  of  magic 
charms,  amulets,  incantations,  efce.  2d.  The  many 
cases  recorded  by  medical  men,  during  the  early 
days  of  medicine.  3d.  In  the  expectant  system, 
many  cases  of  recovery  from  the  graver  diseases 
are  recorded ;  and  this  system  consists,  essentially, 
in  doing  nothing  by  way  of  medication.  4th.  The 
legion  of  quack  medicines  which  have  flooded  this 
and  other  countries  for  the  last  fifty  years,  during 
the  use  of  which,  almost  all  diseases  have  disap- 
peared. We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
whisky  and  molasses,  scented  "with  sassafras,  and 
sold  under  the  specious  guise  of  sarsaparilla,  can 
cure  such  a  multitude  of  diseases  as  many  people 
imagine,   and    yet  many  must  have  disappeared 
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during  its  use,  or  sufficient  customers  could  never 
have  been  found  to  pay  immense  fortunes  to  the 
manufacturers.  5th.  The  large  number  of  dis- 
eases which  eminent  observers  in  medicine  have 
recorded,  in  which  inert  substances  were  purpose- 
ly employed  to  test  the  powers  of  nature.  Dr. 
Forbes,  before  quoted,  says  he  treated  a  large  num- 
ber of  diarrheea  cases,  one  half  on  bread  pills  and 
the  other  on  a  course  of  orthodox  physic;  and 
"  it  puzzled  me  sadly  to  tell  which  got  along  the 
best" 


PHYSIOLOGY  IN  SCHOOLS-PROGRESS  OP 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 
A  friend  has  placed  on  our  table  a  report  of 
"  The  Committee  on  Education'7  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of 
anatomical  diagrams,  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  bearing  date  March  18th,  1851.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  report  adversely  to  the 
petitions.  The  committee  acknowledges  that  more 
than  eighty  petitions  have  been  presented  on  this 
subject,  most  of  them  signed  by  school  committees 
and  selectmen  ;  and  yet,  after  a  lengthy  effort  at 
argument,  they  gravely  decide  against  it.  The 
majority  doubts  whether,  out  of  3*748  public 
schools,  a  hundred  teachers  can  be  found  qualified 
to  teach  Physiology.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a 
reason  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study.  If  teachers  are  so  ignorant  of 
the  laws  which  govern  health  and  life,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  learn  it  with  their  pupils.  No 
person  is  well  qualified  to  have  the  charge  of 
the  young,  who  is  so  ignorant  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  physical  law.  The  majority  could  not 
have  used  a  worse  argument  for  their  cause.  If 
3650  teachers  in  Massachusetts  are  thus  destitute 
of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge,  it  is  time 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  The  majori- 
ty hint  that  this  study  should  be  neglected  for 
those  "  having  a  stronger  demand  upon  the  atten- 
tion." We  would  express  our  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  the  purblind  tissue  of  conservative 
stupidity  of  the  majority  report,  had  we  not  a 
searching  minority  report,  which  does  the  subject 
and  the  majority  ample  justice.  We  make  a  few 
extracts,  which  we  commend  to  the  friends  of 
truth,  health,  and  right  education,  everywhere. 
We  are  glad  that  this  subject  is  receiving  attention 
in  that  State  which  is  behind  none  in  the  Union  in 
education. 

"  The  public  mind  is  becoming  more  and  more 
aroused  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  science  of 
Physiology, — and  parents  have  just  made  the 
grand  discovery,  that  their  children,  have  bodies 
as  well  as  minds,  and  that  these  bodies  need  educa- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  no  business 
of  equal  moment  will  come  before  the  Legislature 
during  the  present  session,  with  that  of  the  pro- 
posed introduction  of  Anatomical  Diagrams  into 
the  common  schools, — and  it  is  believed,  that  if  a 
liberal  appropriation  is  made  for  their  purchase, 
the  general  constituency  of  this  body  will  say, 
Amen.  The  minority  rejoice  that  the  concurrent 
report  even  of  a  large  majority  of  the  committee, 
cannot  foreclose  the  judgment  or  action  of  either 
branch.  There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  faith  and  practice  of  the  majority,  who 
acknowledge  they  believe  in  the  great  utility  of  the 


study  of  Physiology,  and  yet  inexcusably  refuse  to 
obey  the  entire  command,  which  is  "  believe  and 
be  baptized." 

Such  was  the  deep  and  lively  interest  felt  in  the 
science  of  Physiology,  last  winter,  that  the  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  law,  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
this  study  in  all  candidates  for  teacherships. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  a  profes- 
sional gentleman  has  offered  to  supply  each  of  the 
three  thousand  school  -districts  in  the  State,  with  a 
set  of  six  perfect  anatomical  diagrams,  and  a  port- 
folio, at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  one  dollar  I 
The  question  then  arises,  would  the  introduction 
of  these  plates  into  the  public  schools,  be  benefi- 
cial 2  The  minority  do  not  hesitate  to  answer 
affirmatively. 

Physical  education,  it  is  believed,  has  been  most 
wickedly  neglected.  It  is  a  melancholy  statistical 
fact,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  human  family  die 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  seven  years, — and  it 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  our  imperfect  educa- 
tional system  is  the  principal  cause  of  this  dread- 
ful mortality.  Yes,  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers,  of  the  principles  of  physio- 
logy,— the  simple  laws  of  health  and  life, — is  the 
cause  of  more  deaths,  annually,  than  intemperance, 
war  and  pestilence.  The  mind  and  body,  like 
twin  sisters,  should  be  trained  and  educated  togeth- 
er,— go  hand  in  hand,  in  harmonious  union.  The 
education  of  children  is  commenced  wrong,  con- 
tinued wrong,  and  ended  wrong.  The  usual  order 
of  instruction  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 1.  Religious  ;  2. 
Moral ;  3.  Intellectual ;  4.  Physical.  Now  this 
ought  to  be  exactly  reversed — for  children  should 
be  first  taught  the  mechanism  and  physiology  of 
their  bodies,  which  would  direct  their  young 
minds  to  their  Creator,  far  better  than  arguments 
on  the  questionable  necessity  of  infantile  regenera- 
tion. Rather  let  the  mind  remain  a  blank,  than 
make  it  dyspeptic,  by  prematurely  feeding  it 
with  unintelligible  dogmas.  To  educate  the  mind 
regardless  of  the  body,  is  like  building  a  house 
without  a  foundation. 

The  minority  most  sincerely  believe,  that 
physiological  knowledge  is,  to  the  young,  para- 
mount to  all  other  knowledge,  of  whatever  name 
or  nature, — for  it  explains  those  simple  laws  of 
health,  the  violation  of  which,  is  the  cause  of  great 
suffering,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, — the  cause 
of  deformities,  spinal  complaints,  disease  and 
death. 

Some  say,  the  science  of  physiology  will  do  to 
be  taught  in  the  higher  seminaries,  but  not  in  our 
common  schools.  Where  then  are  the  masses  of 
the  people  ever  to  get  any  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  life,  since  they  receive  their  whole 
education  in  these  institutions?  The  only  capital 
which  most  of  the  young  men  in  Massachusetts 
have  to  start  with  in  life,  is  their  muscular  arm  and 
strong  body — then,  in  God's  name,  let  them  not 
be  robbed  of  their  sacred  rights.  Let  us  make  our 
public  schools,  which  are  so  much  behind  the 
wants  and  light  of  the  age,  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Let  us  so  foster  them  that  they  shall  eclipse  aca- 
demies and  private  institutions,  which,  like  so 
many  cancers,  are  eating  out  the  very  vitals  of  our 
common  schools. 

It  is  believed,  the  appropriation  for  the  object 
in  question,  would  eventually  add  greatly  to  the 


pecuniary  resources  of  the  State,  by  raising  up 
able  bodied  men  and  Avomen, — by  causing  the  next 
generation  to  come  up,  greatly  improved,,  physi- 
cally and  intellectually. 

The  study  of  Physiology,  illustrated  by  ana- 
tomical diagrams,  would  save  thousands  of  young 
ladies  from  premature  graves,  by  convincing  them 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  tight  clothing  and  tight 
lacing.  Consumption,  which  is  slanderously  fath- 
ered upon  our  climate,  is  caused  in  many  instan- 
ces by  the  prevailing  ignorance  touching  the  sim- 
ple laws  of  health. 

When  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
shall  become  generally  diffused,  it  will  relieve  the 
community  of  heavy  doctor's  bills,  and  perhaps  ia 
time  do  away  entirely  with  the  medical  profession. 
Unnatural  positions  of  the  body,  exercise,  vitiated 
air,  food  and  raiment,  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  young, — and 
yet  parents  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  these 
matters,  till  they  observe  the  pallid  cheek  and  hear 
the  daily  cough,  when  they  send  too  late  for  the 
physician,  wondering  why  their  children  die  so 
young. 

The  majority  contend  that  the  time  has  not 
come  to  introduce  this  study  into  the  common 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  forgetting  that  the  last 
Legislature  passed  a  wise  law,*  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  this  useful  science  in  all  who  offer  them- 
selves as  teachers.  This  is  indeed  progressing 
backwards. 

With  the  full  conviction,  that  the  hour  has  come 
for  the  introduction  of  human  physiology  into  our 
common  schools,  and  believing  the  adoption  of  the 
conservative  report  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  virtually  nullify  a  judicious  law, 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  this  science  in  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  the  minority  recommend  that  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  be  granted." 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER   V. 

Time  makes  all  things  even.  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  servant  and  his  master,  the  lord  and  the  pea- 
sant, all  find  at  last  a  common  level.  Time  makes- the 
green  withe  dry  and  then  rotten.  Death  saps  the 
vigor  and  the  strength  of  the  strongest.  His  arrows 
are  sharp,  as  Time's  scythe  is  keen.  Between  them, 
at  the  last,  man  is  a  victim.  Time  did  his  work  with 
me,  as  with  all,  for  he  lifted  me  from  a  child  into 
youth,  a  stirring  lad,  quick  to  perceive,  and  apt  to  do. 
I  was  taken  out  of  school,  and  put  on  to  my  father's 
farm.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  me.  Work  was  nothing 
but  play.  I  felt  like  a  calf  fatted  in  a  dark  place, 
suddenly  let  into  a  broad  grass  lot.  The  air,  the 
light,  the  freedom  from  restraint,  the  variety  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  all  conspire  to  stimulate  the 
nervous  power  unduly  ;  and  the  failing  will  run,  kick 
its  heels,  show  its  tongue,  bleat,  bawl,  jump  up  into  the 
air,  and  play  all  sorts  of  antics.  I  was  like  such  calf. 
O,  blessed  relief!  O,  joyous  deliverance!  O,  me- 
morable period  in  iny  chequered  life,  the  day  that  let 

*  [Chapter  229,  of  the  .Sets  of  1850.J 
''An  act  requiring  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  tauglitin  the 
public  schools." 

Sect  1.  Physiology  and  Hygiene  shall  hereafter  be  taught 
in  all  the  public  school*  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  school  comiij'ittee  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

Sect  2.  All  school  teachers  shall  hereafter  be  examined  in  . 
their  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Physiology  and  , 
Hygiene,  and  their  ability  to  give  instruction  in  the  same.       ( 
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me  out  into  the  bright  sunshine,  the  green  field,  the 
tall,  leafy  woods,  on  the  high  hills,  down  the  deep 
gulf  that  bordered  my  homestead  !  Glorious  spot ! 
None  other  like  it  this  side  Paradise  to  me  !  The  as- 
sociations that  cluster  around  it  make  my  old  age 
green.  They  lift  me  over  the  hard-trodden  Past  ; 
they  bring  me  into  scenes  that  were  loaded  with  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  indescribable,  to  one  who  had  known 
nothing  of  God,  save  as  he  was  taught  in  the  Cate- 
chism, and  nothing  of  the  world  except  as  he  gathered 
it  from  books.  To  put  me  to  work  was  a  jubilee,  a 
grand  redemption  day,  a  period  when  my  Humanity 
came  back  and  spread  itself  over  my  nakedness,  as  the 
son  of  Noah  did  his  mantle  over  the  old  Patriarch 
when  he  was  "  slightly  beside  himself." 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  had  I  the  privilege  of 
wandering  in  a  forest.  How  beautiful  the  woods  were  ! 
it  was  in  spring  time.  The  wild  flowers  were  on  every 
hillock  ;  the  adder  tongues,  the  leeks,  and  the  crinkle- 
root,  by  the  side  of  every  rotten  log  ;  under  the  tall 
elms,  and  the  wide  spreading  red  beech,  sprang  up  the 
mushroom— fit  symbol  of  the  life  of  millions  who  are 
born  and  perish  in  a  night.  Mid  the  roots  of  the  tall 
strait  bass-wood  and  the  red  elm,  grew  the  ground-nut 
and  the  putty-root ;  and  the  boughs  were  the  resting 
place  of  the  brown  thresher,  the  blue  jay,  and  the 
whistle  bird.  The  grey,  the  black,  and  the  red 
squirrel  hopped  from  bough  to  bough  over  my  head, 
and  the  chip-monk  cocked  himself  at  the  edge  of  his 
hole  and  chirped  most  impudently.  My  heart  was  full 
of  melody,  and  for  the  first  time  I  caught  glorious 
glimpses  of  the  face  of  my  creator.  I  had  the  faintest 
idea  possible,  that  the  best  way  to  know  God,  was 
through  his  works ;  the  holiest  worship  was  solitary 
communion,  a  sort  of  closet  interview,  with  the  woods 
for  protection,  the  birds  for  singers,  the  green  plants 
and  the  beautiful  flowers  for  the  altar,  and  the  great 
blue  sky  for  a  covering.  One  could  not  help  praying. 
The  desire  to  know  more  of  the  mighty  mind,  that 
made  and  fashioned  all  these  things,  was  intense,  pro- 
found. Prayer  sprung  from  the  heart,  like  a  spring- 
tide at  its  flooding— not  always  intelligent,  but  always 
sincere.  With  me.  it  could  not  well  be  intelligent,  for 
my  Deity  was  an  abstraction.  My  education  had 
made  him  such.  My  great  sensibility  kept  him  such. 
My  prayers  in  the  woods  were  not,  by  any  means,  ar- 
ticulate. They  were  too  deep  for  utterance.  They 
found  vent  more  through  the  feelings  than  the  medium 
of  words.  I  knew  how  to  pray.  I  could  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  with  any  boy  I  knew ;  and 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

was  as  regularly  said  as  night  came.  But  to  my 
highly  wrought  spirit,  there  was  lacking  appropriate- 
ness in  these  prayers.  So  I  sat  and  drank  in  of  the 
beauties  around  me,  whilst  sensations  of  unutterable 
joy  thrilled  through  my  whole  being.  Glorious  old 
woods  !  Had  I  had  my  way,  the  sGund  of  the  axe  or 
the  crack  of  the  gun  should  never  be  heard  within  your 
boundaries. 

"He,  who  grow9  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 

In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him  ;  nor  below, 

Can  love,  or  sorrow,  .fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cnt  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 

Of  silent,  sharp  endurance  ;  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 

With  airy  images  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpaired,  though  old  in  the  soul's  haented  cell." 

-  Why  should  I  have  just  ideas  of  God?  To  me,  as  I 
had  been  taught  when  in  my  idealism,  I  embodied 
Him,  and  gave  Him  personality  ;  so  that  my  concep- 
tions fairly  look  hold  on  Him  ;  they  left  behind  an  im- 
pression anything  but  pleasant.  Justice  was  the  ele- 
ment always  presented  to  me.  He  was  terribly,  inexo- 
orable  just.  Nothing  that  I  could  do  would  soften  the 
sternness  of  His  mandates,  the  unyielding  rigidity  of 
His  features.    About  Him  all  was  dark  and  lowering; 


and  I  can  well  remember  my  picturing  to  myself  His 
great  white  throne  on  which  He  sat,  watching  for  the 
haltings  of  His  creatures,  that  He  might  have  them  re- 
corded in  a  book,  and  so  have  cause  of  action  against 
them,  when  the  great  judgment  day  should  come.  I 
shrank  from  Him,  and  only  said  my  prayers  in  the 
faint,  vain  hope,  that  I  might  possibly  propitiate  Him. 
Why  should  I  have  any  just ,  correct  ideas  of  the 
Deity  1  Our  parish  minister  was  a  man  of  a  thousand. 
Of  blameless  life  so  far  as  overt  transgression  of  the 
commandments  went,  his  bitterest  enemy  could  pick 
no  flaw  in  his  character.  He  was  a  sincere  man,  but 
a  terrible  bigot.  He  never  smiled,  and  laughter  with 
him  was, 

"Like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,'' 
Cousin-german  to  rebellion  and  witchcraft.  Our  par- 
ish was  small.  He  could  easily  visit  his  parishioners 
weekly.  So  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock,  in 
the  summer,  our  family  gathered  in  our  kitchen  to  recite 
the  Catechism,  have  the  minister  tell  us  how  awfully, 
hopelessly,  incurably  wicked  we  were,  pray  for  us,  and 
then  take  tea.  To  me — I  say  it  in  no  malignant  spirit 
— the  only  saving  clause  in  the  whole  transaction, 
weekly  elaborated  as  it  was,  was  the  circumstance  that 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the  minister  was  there, 
we  always  had  waffles  or  short-cake,  with  butter  and 
honey,  for  supper.  I  was  almost  reconciled  to  the 
catechetical  mode  of  making  me  a  sound  theologian 
from  this  simple  yet  permanent  arrangement.  My 
seat  at  recitation  was  always  in  the  chimney-corner, 
on  a  large  blue  dye  tub  that  my  mother  kept.  From 
this,  as  an  editor  from  his  tripod,  did  I  utter  forth  my 
lessons.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
never  had  a  perter  scholar.  The  large  and  small 
Catechisms  I  knew  by  heart — no,  not  by  heart,  for  my 
heart  was  not  cognizant  of  the  philosophy  therein 
taught.  Looking  back,  I  do  not  wonder  that  I  knew 
not  God.  It  was  remarkable  that  I  was  not  a  heathen 
outright.  I  learned  more  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  one 
afternoon  in  the  deep  forest,  than  years  of  priestly, 
ghostly  teaching  had  given  to  me.  The  religion  of 
the  woods  was  to  me  far  better  than  that  of  the  chim- 
ney-corner. O  give  me  the  worship  of  the  woods, 
where 

"  All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defense. 

"  Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude  where  we  are  least  alone  ; 
A  truth  which  through  onr  being  then  doth  melt, 
And  parities  from  self." 

My  father  had  a  hired  man  named  Wickham.  He 
had  acquired  somewhat  of  an  influence  over  me .  I  was 
thinking  of  ways  in  which  I  could  become  more  manly. 
Wickham  suggested  that  I  ought  to  use  tobacco.  O  !  O ! 
it  seized  me  like  a  revelation.  What !  chewing  to- 
bacco make  a  man  of  me  ! — lift  me  out  of  my  boyish- 
ness, make  me  doff  the  garb  of  a  child,  and  clothe  me 
with  the  dress  of  an  adult !  I  hailed  it  as  a  God-send. 
I  vowed  a  vow  of  thankfulness  to  Wickham.  1  de- 
clared I  would  endure  pain,  nausea,  sickness,  any 
thing,  so  that  I  might  take  rank  with  "  grown  peo- 
ple." O  what  a  tempest  my  little  heart  had  raised 
within  it,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  growing  at  a  stride 
from  the  sphere  of  boy  to  that  of  manhood.  I  know 
how  to  pity  ambitious,  sensitive  children.  I  can  now" 
in  my  old  age  enter  into  their  aspirations  far  better 
than  most  men.  At  this  hour,  wide  as  the  gap  is  be- 
tween the  transaction  and  the  point  of  view  from  which 
I  look,  I  can  well  understand  how  noble  and  holy  that 
desire  was  in  me.  'Twas  an  intense  longing  for  the 
mighty,  that  by  which  strong  things  are  achieved. 

It  was  a  loyely  morning  in  June  ; 

"  Poised  on  his  rainbow  wing, 

The  butterfly,  whose  life  is  but  an  hour, 
Hovered  coquettishly  from  flower  to  flower, 
A  gay  and  happy  thing." 


It  was  the  Sabbath.  I  selected  it  because  I  thought 
it  the  time  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  for  my  strength 
of  purpose  and  of  will.  My  parents  would  be  gone  to 
meeting,  and  I  could  tell  the  trial  to  none.  I  felt  that 
I  must  do  it  or  die.  So  I  arose  feverish  from  my  break- 
fast and  told  my  mother  that  I  was  not  well,  which 
was  true,  and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  meeting. 
She  laid  the  case  before  my  father,  who,  on  examina- 
tion, said  1  had  better  stay  at  home.  So  I  was  left 
alone.  The  Sabbath  bells  had  ceased  to  toll,  the 
birds  had  sought  the  shady  depths  of  the  trees,  the 
cattle  had  lain  down  to  chew  their  cuds,  when  1 
gathered  up  my  strength  for  the  trial.  Reader,  you 
should  remember  I  was  but  a  boy,  not  quite  twelve 
years  old ;  and  this  trial  was  for  manhood.  Was  it 
wonderful  that  I  should  seek  to  attain  it  1  To  be  a 
"  little  man"  had  seemed  to  me  always,  from  their 
teachings,  the  way  the  most  likely  to  please  my  pa- 
rents. Their  friends  always  called  me  "alittle  man," 
"  a  Mice  little  man."  I  thought  manhood  every  thing , 
childhood  nothing.  I  despised  childhood.  Was  it 
very  strange  that  I  should  think  to  smoke  cigars,  chew 
and  smoke  tobacco,  and  take  snuff,  were  the  ne-plus- 
ultra  of  accomplishments  1  My  father  chewed  and 
smoked  ;  my  mother  smoked  and  snuffed  ;  my  eldest 
sister — half-sister — smoked.  Our  minister]  smoked 
after  tea,  and  chewed  tobacco  in  the  pulpit.  Our 
deaeon  and  elders  in  the  church  all  smoked  and 
chewed.  The  young  men  of  our  village  smoked'eigars 
and  chewed  tobacco.  Our  editor,  now  a  distinguished 
political  editor  at  the  Capital  of  the  State,  walked  the 
streets  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Our  village  lawyer, 
a  man  of  grsat  talent,  was  everlastingly  seen  with  a 
quid  in  his  mouth,  except  at  meals.  All  the  hired 
men  my  father  had,  smoked  or  chewed,  or  both.  What 
was  I  to  think  1  When  told  that  in  some  form  to  use 
tobacco  was  manly,  was  I  to  conclude  the  teller  a  liar  1 
Were  not  the  proofs  all  around  me  1  If  it  was  not 
manly,  if  in  it  there  were  not  some  special  virtue 
which  gave  strength  and  adornment  to  the  character 
of  him  who  used  it,  what  did  it  mean — this]universal 
use  of  the  weed  in  some  form  1  And  if  it  was  manly 
to  use  it,  and  I  could  learn  how,  then  the  chasm  which 
separated  me,  a  child,  from  men  would  be  filled  up.  I 
should  have  solved  the  riddle.  I  might  be  small  in 
stature,  but  great  men  are  sometimes  small.  I  might 
be  in  years  a  child,  but  so  much  more  honorable  in  me 
to  be  able  to  do  what  men  did,  what  children  usually 
fail  to  do. 

The  hired-man  Wickham  told  me  that  I  should  be 
very  sick.  "But,"  said  he,  "  as  soon  as  you  are  over 
the  first  attack  of  sickness,  take  another  pipe-full  and 
you  will  have  won  the  game." 

I  filled  my  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  smoked  furiously. 
Within  five  minutes  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  strange 
wood.  The  trees  were  double  their  usual  size  ;  the 
sky  was  fiery  red ;  the  sun  looked  as  it  does  through 
a  blue  smoked-glass.  A  robin  that  was  perched  on 
the  limb  of  a  locust  by  the  edge  of  our  stone  door- 
step looked  as  large  as  a  turkey.  The  house  whirled 
— it  seemed  to  thunder — I  knew  not  where  I  was. 
Home  and  its  externals  had  vanished ;  all  recollec- 
tions of  my  identity  and  that  of  my  family  were  ex- 
tinct. I  thought  I  was  flying  in  the  air.  I  imagined 
myself  bodiless — a  spirit.  Chaos  had  come  to  me,  and 
I  was  in  the  ocean  of  blankness.  This  feeling  was 
succeeded  by  deadly  nausea,  and  my  consciousness 
returned.  O  what  agony  I  endured  !  I  vomited  till 
I  imagined  I  was  dying.  I  sweat  till  the  perspiration 
streamed  from  me.  I  rolled  on  the  floor,  and  indented 
my  teeth  in  my  flesh  till  I  felt  the  blood  follow  the 
gash.  Cold  chills  ran  over  me,  and  1  felt  as  though  I 
was  imbedded  in  ice.  Stupor  came  on  me,  and  how 
long  I  lay  I  know  not,  but  when  I  awoke  the  sun  had 
passed  the  meridian.  By  no  effort  could  I  stand.  I 
crawled  to  the  pantry  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
there  I  found  some  cold  coffee  in  a  bowl.  I  drank  it 
'  as  if  it  were  nectar  from  the  wine-cellar  of  some  Jew, 
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and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  much  relieved.  Seating 
myself  on  the  door-sill,  while  the  afternoon  hreeze 
fanned  my  face,  I  took  the  matter  into  serious  review. 
I  dreaded  a  second  trial,  yet  my  nature  knew  no  flinch- 
ing. Manliness  was  bought  at  a  dear  price,  hut  all 
who  chewed  and  smoked  tobaceo  had  purchased  it  at 
the  same  rate.  Wasit  to  be  said  that  courage  was  want- 
ing to  me,  which  thousands  of  others  had  proved  them- 
selves to  possess  1  Never  !  I  would  die  first.  So  I  took 
my  task  in  hand  again.  It  was  somewhat  less  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  myself  to  attempt  it  now.  I  had 
found  out  the  antidotal  power  of  coffee  ;  and  as  Wick- 
ham  had  told  me,  so  I  found  it  to  be.  The  second 
pipe-full  hardly  sickened  me.  I  felt  a  little  qualmish, 
but  this  all  passed  off,  and  I  was  as  happy  as  a  king, 
though  weaker  than  most  kings  ;  and  by  the  return  of 
my  parents  from  meeting  I  was  quite  calm,  though 
pale  as  if  I  had  a  stroke  of  typhus.  Ha  !  ha  !  was  I 
not  delivered  1  What  hoy  of  my  age  could  step  on 
my  level  1  Nay,  verily,  but  I  must  make  my  compan- 
ions of  men.  Of  them  I  could  borrow  ;  to  them  I 
I  could  lend.  I  resolved  to  use  the  best  cut  tobacco, 
and  for  years  used  only  Lorillard's.  Monday  morning 
came  and  I  went  to  the  village,  and  whilst  there 
bought  a  tobacco-box  nicely  japanned,  with  two  pipes 
a-kimbo  on  the  cover,  and  the  motto,  "  Peace  and 
Plenty,"  underneath.  I  filled  it  with  the  weed,  and 
started  for  home.  I  believe  no  one  ever  saw  me  ride 
our  street  at  so  rapid  rate,  or  sit  quite  so  puffed  up  on 
horseback,  before  or  since  that  morning. 

Thus  almost  simultaneously  with  the  circumstances 
that  improved  my  health  and  tended  to  give  me  bodily 
vigor,  commenced  a  habit  which,  more  than  any  other 
habit  I  ever  had,  has  prostrated  and  injured  my  gen- 
eral health.  It  needs  a  more  graphic  pen  than  mine 
to  describe  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  hu- 
man system.  It  is  always  and  everywhere  to  he 
ranked  on  a  par  with  ardent  spirits,  unless,  which  I 
believe,  it  is  more  destructive  than  alcohol,  sending  to 
the  grave  prematurely  thrice  as  many  victims  annu- 
ally as  all  the  alcoholic  beverages  drank  in  the  United 
States.  Most  certainly  it  is  the  forerunner  of  drunken- 
ness, and  has  tempted  and  prompted  more  men  to  leave 
their  firesides,  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  the  delights  of 
intellectual  life,  and  seek  gratification  in  strong  drink, 
than  all  the  gala-days,  festivities,  public  gatherings, 
&c,  a  thousand  fold.  It  attends  drunkenness  as  the 
jackal  the  lion,  hunting  for  its  prey.  It  fits  the  sys- 
tem as  no  other  indulgence— unless  it  be  the  grossest 
lewdness — can  fit  it  to  demand  with  clamorous,  au- 
thoritative voice  for  alcoholic  stimulus.  It  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  nutriment.  Food  cannot  allay  the 
intense,  deep,  burning  thirst  for  stimulating  drinks  of 
some  sort  which  tobacco  creates.  Water,  which  is 
the  natural  drink  of  man,  is  never  tasteful  to  a  tobac- 
co drinker,  except  at  such  times  as  he  has  been  with- 
out the  use  of  the  weed  for  some  time.  Were  this  the 
place,  I  could  give  such  an  array  of  facts  as  would 
convince  the  most  stolid  that  all  I  charge  against  this 
poison  is  far  within  the  truth.  Let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  some  of 
them. 

Philosophically  considered,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  combating  the  statement  that  tobaceo  aids, 
prompts,  and  forces  immense  numbers  of  persons  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  who  but  for  its  use  would 
never  think  of  using  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  known  and  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
by  medical  men,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
depressants  in  the  whole  range  of  vegetable  poispns  ; 
that  its  operation  is  direcily  to  relax  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, and  greatly  to  prostrate  and  embarrass  the  ner- 
vous forces.  How  then  can  it  otherwise  be  than  that 
nature  should,  in  her  efforts  to  counteract  this  destruc- 
tive agent,  set  up  a  loud  call  for  extraneous  aid  1  And 
as  the  functions  of  nutrition,  respiration,  and  circula- 
tion, all  depend  on  sufficient  vital  or  nervous  force  to 
propel  the  organs  to  their  work  and  its  appropriate 


accomplishment,  and  tobacco  prostrates  this  vital  or 
nervous  force,  the  hue  and  cry  is  constitutional,  is 
natural,  is  just.  If  tobacco  chewing,  smoking,  and 
snuffing  are  right,  then  drinking  alcohol  is  right. 
No  speciousness  of  sophistry  can  evade  this  conclu- 
sion ;  for  nature  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefits  of  the 
law  of  compensation.  If  she  is  borne  to  the  dust  by 
tobacco,  if  her  elasticity  is  converted  into  rigidity, 
and  her  reactive  force  is  palsied,  she  may  justly  claim 
the  aid  of  any  agent  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
forces,  and  set  the  disturbed  powers  at  rest.  Given  as 
a  problem,  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  just  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  physical  system,  I  will  bind  myself  to  demonstrate 
to  all  unprejudiced  minds  that  the  habitual  use  of  al- 
cohol is  decidedly  promotive  of  man's  highest  devel- 
opment, and  the  more  intoxicated  he  is  the  more  fully 
does  he  fulfil  the  natural  demands  of  his  organism. 
For  it  is  a  fact,  which  investigation  will  bear  out  with 
undoubted  data,  and  which  philosophy  can  argue 
incontrovertibly,  that  depressants  and  stimulants  are 
natural  antagonists,  whose  province  is  each  to  coun- 
teract the  other.  No  physician  carries  about  with 
him  a  depressant,  one  that  can  lower  the  tone  of  the 
system,  one  that  can  relax  the  muscular  force,  one 
that  can  greatly  lessen  the  aetion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  one  that  can  almost  suspend  the  activity  of 
the  kidneys,  and  produce  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and 
unlock  the  contractile  power  of  every  sphincter  muscle 
in  the  body,  and  not  carry  its  counteracting  agent  in 
the  shape  of  an  appropriate  stimulant.  I  risk  my 
reputation  as  an  autobiographist  on  the  statement, 
that  in  the  whole  range  of  medicinal  quantities  a 
counteractive  to  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco,  whilst  one  is 
in  its  constant  use,  cannot  be  found  equal  in  its  adap- 
tation to  alcohol. 

Why,  good,  doubting  reader,  what  say  facts  and 
statistics  1  How  many  tobacco  chewers  can  you  pro- 
duce over  forty  years  of  age  who  have  drank  no  alco- 
holic beverages'?  How  many  habitual  drinkers  of 
alcohol,  in  its  severer  or  milder  forms,  can  you  pro- 
duce who  do  not  use  tobacco  1  How  many  drunkards 
have  you  ever  seen — street-staggering,  gutter-embra- 
cing drunkards — who  do  not  and  never  did  use  tobac- 
co 1  Poll  me  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  you 
cannot  produce  me  a  hundred  men,  who  habitually  get 
drunk,  who  in  no  form  use  tobacco.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  that 
uses  tobacco  will  or  does  use  ardent  spirit,  or  will  die 
a  drunkard.  But  1  do  mean  to  say,  that  every  man 
who  uses  ardent  spirit  to  a  degree  that  it  makes  him 
drunk  does  also  use  tobacco,  and  that  if  a  case  is 
found  where  this  correspondence  does  not  exist,  the 
case  is  in  some  way  peculiar,  and  is  simply  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  I  also,  mean  to  say,  that  the  man  who  in 
any  form  habitually  uses  tobacco  adds  fifty  per  cent, 
to  the  probabilities,  that  he  will  die  in  the  gutter  in- 
stead of  his  bed,  to  whas  would  exist  would  he  use  no 
tobacco.  More  than  this.  I  mean  to  say,  that  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  those  who  use  alcohol,  either 
moderately  or  to  intoxication,  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  appetite,  not  so  much  in  and  through  other  per- 
versions of  the  appetite,  but  directly  by  means  of  to- 
bacco, having  first  formed  a  habit  for  it.  It  was  but  a 
little  while  since,  that  a  statement  well  vouched  for 
was  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  affirming  that  out 
of  700  convicts  in  Auburn,  500  had  been  convicted  of 
crimes  committed  when  they  were  drunk,  and  that 
450  of  this  number  attributed  their  habits  of  inebriety 
to  having  first  formed  a  love  for  tobacco 

Depend  on  it,  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes  will  run 
backward  before  the  drunkenness  of  these  United 
States  will  be  stopped,whilst  tobacco  chewing,  smoking 
and  snuffing,  are  unassailed  by  the  friends  of  the  tempe- 
rance cause.  Suppose  penal  laws  were  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  with  a  view 
to  put  an  end  to  drinking,  your  statutes  would  be 
as  weak    against  the  evil  as  the  withes  of  Samson 


against  his  strength.  What  can  stop  for  length  of 
time  the  operation  of  a  great  eternal  law,  that  is  deep 
as  the.  caves  of  the  Domdamils,  and  broad  as  the 
universe,  viz.,  that  a,  supply  will  be  equal  to  a,  demand? 
And  where,  in  the  range  of  desire,  can  you  find  an  ap- 
petite so  keen,  as  that  which  thirty  thousand  drunkards 
have  for  alcohol — whet  to  the  keenest  edge,  as  that 
appetite  is,  by  an  insatiable  tobacco  thirst. 

Suppose  you  take  thirty  thousand  men  and  deprive 
them  of  food  for  five  days,  and  then  let  them  out  before 
a  good,  richly  spread  table— on  one  side,  food  in[plenty, 
on  the  other  side  an  interdict  against  eating  it,  under 
severe  penalties,  how  many  of  the  starved  wretches 
would  care  a  straw  for  your  pains  and  penalties  ■?  They 
would  eat,  though  death  fell  on  them  in  the  very  act. 
Well,  these  starved  ones  might  be  expected  to  conduct 
themselves  with  perfect  propriety,  as  compared  with 
a  drunkard,  from  whom  you  had  taken  alcohol,  and 
yet  left  him  his  tobacco.  The  use  of  the  one,  and  the 
deprivation  of  the  other,  would  make  a  drunkard  of 
him.  I  defy  the  combined  power  of  legislation  and 
moral  suasion  to  pwt  an  end  to  drunkenness,  whilst  to- 
bacco is  used  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
labor  of  Sysiphus  the  Reformer  addresses  himself  to. 
He  rolls  his  stone  to  the  summit,  only  to  have  it  roll 
down  again. 

But  there  are  yet  other  aspects  in  which  the  severely 
ill  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  are  seen.  Let  me  men- 
tion, 1st,  the  utter  impossibility  of  curing  the  appetite 
for  strong  drink  whilst  the  victim  uses  tobacco. 
At  this  point  has  the  splendid  effort  to  reclaim 
the  inebriate  permanently  gone  by  default.  Tem- 
perance men  have  sought  through  the  entire  range 
of  moral  influences'for  one  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
reformed  drunkard  to  his  well-formed  purpose.  Their 
hearts  have  again  and  again  been  made  sad  by  his 
lapse,  his  return  to  his  filth.  Investigating  the 
causes,  they  have  fallen  on  the  seller,  and  expended  on 
him  their  heaviest  abjurgations.  He  has  been  again 
and  again  prosecuted  and  punished,  yet  drunkenness 
is  on  the  increase,  and  temperance  men  know  it.  Now, 
I  am  not  the  apologist  of  the  rum  seller,  the  grog  dram 
seller.  His  is  a  vocation  which  must  damn  him,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  eats  out  of  him  the  sympathies  of 
his  nature  to  the  last  shred.  It  destroys  his  self-respect, 
it  hardens  his  heart,  it  at  last  leaves  him  on  a  level  with 
those  whose  pockets  he  has  pilfered,  and  whose  man- 
hood he  has  outraged.  But  mean  as  he  is,  he  is  not  a 
whit  meaner,  not  a  jot  more  contemptible,  not  an  atom 
more  despicable  than  the  tobacco  seller.  A  cigar  is  as 
necessary  to  drunkenness  as  is  potato  whisky. 

The  sight  of  a  box  of  Spanish  cigars  in  a  show- 
window  will  upset  the  resolutions-  of  a  drunkard  as 
quickly  and  as  effectually  as  a  show  of  red  bottles. 
Drunkards  know  this.  All  tobacco  chewers  and 
smokers  who  have  felt  the  power  of  the  liquor  and  to- 
bacco appetite,  know  that  the  latter  is  much  the 
strongest,  much  the  more  difficult  to  cure.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  should  be  so.  Ask  yourself  from  which 
state  can  you  recover  the  most  easily  and  the  most 
quickly, — that  of  severe  over-stimulation  or  severe  ex- 
haustion. Ask  a  medical  man  which  he  would  prefer 
to  grapple  with  ;  a  case  where  the  powers  were  unduly 
wrought  on,  so  that  the  pulse  was  up  to  an  hundred, 
the  eyes  protruding,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  lungs, 
stomach  or  bowels  ;  or  a  case  where  vitality  was  defi- 
cient, the  action  of  the  heart  quite  feeble,  the  blood 
propelled  through  the  arteries  slowly  and  deficient  in 
Quantity,  and  so  imperfeot  nutrition  as  a  consequence. 
To  answer  the  question,  one  has  but  to  ask  it.  The 
former  will  allow  bold,  prompt,  energetic  measures, 
tending  positively  and  immediately  to  the  lessening 
the  action  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  oftentimes 
can  be  successful  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  latter  re-  .*. 
quires  the  patching  of  months.  I  am  aware  that  the  s\ 
legitimate  result  of  over-stimulation  is  consequent  ex-  VJ/ 
hnusti'T.,  but  I  also  am  satisfied  that  men  would  con- 
tinue to  use  ardent  spirits  much  longer  without  dying, 
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or  losing  the  last  attribute  that  makes  them  men,  were 
they  never  to  chew  tobacco,  or  use  it  in  any  form. 

I  am  not  talking  at  random,  but  know  what  I  say. 
Almost  daily  have  I,  in  my  professional  capacity,  to  do 
with  both  of  the  classes  described  ;  tobacco  chewers, 
who  call  -  themselves  temperance  men,  and  men  who 
drink  ardent  spirits  or  alcoholic  beverages  of  some 
sort.  If  I  take  hold  of  a  man  or  a  patient,  I  inhibit  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  immediately.  Seldom  do  1  find 
any  serious  difficulty  in  keeping  up  his  energies  and  re- 
taining the  tone  of  mind,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
he  is  se//-possessed ;  but  repeatedly  and  repeatedly 
have  I  found  strong-willed  men  to  become  either 
whining  babies,  or  decidedly  deranged  for  the  hour, 
under  the  sudden  deprivation  of  their  tobacco  pipe  or 
cigar.  The  land  is  full  of  tobacco  drunkards. 
Ministers,  deacons,  church  members,  lawyers,  doctors, 
mechanics,  agriculturists,  all  are  slaves,  victims,  little 
better  than  beasts.    I  will  give  a  case  or  two. 

I  know  a  man  of  gray  hairs,  wealthy,  of  fine  talents, 
with  a  noble  wife  and  fine  family  of  children.  His 
eldest  daughter  is  a  very  remarkable  girl.  This  man 
sustains  a  fine  character  as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  He 
is  somewhere  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
has  been  for  forty  years  a  tobacco  chevver  and  smoker. 
He  has  made  several  attempts  to  cure  himself  of  the 
habit,  but  has  had  to  confess  his  impotency  to  his  wife 
and  children.  Humiliating  spectacle !  A  strong 
minded  man, of  great  force  of  character  and  determina- 
tion of  purpose,  so  far  the  bond-slave  of  a  disgusting 
practice  as  to  be  compelled  to  own  to  his  dear  ones 
about  him,  that  all  the  moral,  all  the  christian,  all  the 
physiological,  all  the  tasteful,  cleanly  considerations 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  him,  are  useless  to  the 
cure  of  this  accursed  habit.  He  must  wear  his  chains 
till  death  breaks  them.  He  must  spit  his  life  away. 
He  must  make  his  wife  every  night  when  she  lies  in  his 
arms,  take  the  fetor  of  his  breath,  rendered  doubly 
stenching  by  the  use  of  tobacco  immediately  after 
meals.  Good  God  !  I  should  rather  die  a  thousand 
times.  Go  where  I  would,  I  could  find  no  deeper  hell 
than  that  which  would  spring  up  in  my  bosom  at  tie 
thought  of  my  accursed  thraldom  to  a  vicious,  sickly, 
nasty  habit.  Look  at  the  man  !  Every  time  he  spits, 
he  says,  "  Wife,  I  am  no  man."  A  man  is  free.  His 
appetites,  his  passions,  his  desires,  his  emotions,  are 
all  under  the  control  of  his  intelligence.  To  do  or 
abstain  from  doing  a  thing,  he  has  but  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  right  or  wrong,  and  the  power  to  execute 
follows  the  conviction.  I  am  not  a  man.  I  am  a  slave. 
My  habit  is  my  master."  Every  time  he  kisses  his 
children,  his  breath  makes  them  stagger  back,  repulsed 
as  if  they  had  approached  carrion, and  it  speaks  to  them 
in  unmistakable  language.  "  Your  father  is  fallen, 
very,  very  low." 

The  deeply  diseased  state  of  the  nervous  system 
which  the  use  of  tobacco  creates,  and  by  which  the 
mental  powers  are  prostrated,  and  their  possessor 
sometimes  almost  rendered  imbecile,  is  fully  seen  in  the 
terrible  struggles  which  one  often  has  to  make  to  de- 
liver himself.  The  vassalage  is  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Judged 
by  this  rule,  the  alcoholic  appetite,  the  sexual  passion, 
the  habit  of  profanity,  the  gambling  profession,  all  are 
easily  cured,  compared  with  the  appetite  for  tobacco. 
I  may  illustrate  the  force  of  this  view  on  this  wise  : 
Take  a  drinker  of  alcohol,  alicentious  man,  a  gambler, 
profane  swearer,  and  tobacco  chewer,  bring  them  into 
a  "  protracted  meeting"  and  "  convert"  them  all.  The 
drunkard  will  cease  his  drams,  the  gambler  will  burn 
his  cards,  the  profane  man's  mouth  will  utter  sweet 
words,  the  lecher  will  become  pure,  but  the  tobacco 
chewer  will  fill  his  box  anew,  and  say,  "  I  cannot 
break  up  the  habit."  It  is  the  only  vice  in  all  this 
broad  land  against  which  Christianity,  up  to  this 
hour,  has  fought  a  hopeless  battle.  And  it  is  of  all 
the  pestiferous  habits  to  which  men,  in  this  country, 


are  given  up,  the  worst,  both  by  reason  of  its  virulence 
and  its  enervating  influence. 

I  knew  a  minister,  now  dead  (killed  by  tobacco  and 
strong  coffee),  who  confessed  to  a  mutual  friend  his 
utter  incompetency  to  write,  or  think,  or  speak  in  the 
pulpit,  without  he  was  under  the  influence  of  tobacco. 
How  terrible  a  habit  it  must  be,  thus  to  take  2>ossession 
of  a  man.  The  old  cases  of  demoniacal  possession,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saviour,  were  not  more  startling. 
When  his  prayers  were  the  most  fervent,  then  the 
juice  of  his  quid  played  on  the  nerves  of  his  mouth  and 
tongue  the  most  powerfully ;  when  his  eloquence  was 
the  most  pathetic,  his  language  the  most  chaste,  his 
sentences  the  most  rhetorical,  his  manner  the  fullest  of 
grace,  his  bearing  the  most  majestic,  when  the  sparkle 
of  his  eye  was  like  the  lightning  of  a  clear  summer's 
eve — mild,  but  bright,  when  his  face  assumed  a  ra- 
diance that  made  the  onlooker  feel  that  he  had  been 
with  God,  the  whole  thing  was  a  sham,  a  farce,  ahum- 
bug,  apiece  of  pantomime.  The  spirits  that  baptized 
him  were  coffee  and  tobacco  juice.  Have  taken  these 
away  from  him,  and  for  all  the  time  of  church-service 
he  would  have  been  a  slavering,  stammering  fool,  in- 
stead of  an  eloquent  pious  gentleman. 

I  know  a  mechanic  who  spits  out  of  his  mouth  more 
than  a, pint  of  saliva  daily,  under  his  tobacco  chew- 
ing ;  who  says  he  cannot  cure  himself,  who  has  re- 
peatedly told  me  that  without  his  quid  he  would  not 
know  a  saddle  from  a  bag  of  bran  ;  and  who  could  in  no 
wise  do  his  business  without  the  aid  of  tobacco.  He 
is  a  well-built  man,  but  his  flesh  is  flabby  and  soft, 
like  that  of  scrofulous  patients,  and  his  large  brain  has 
become  so  enervated  that  his  memory  is  sensibly  affec- 
ted. 

I  know  grave  and  dignified  senators  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  United  States,  who  have  entirely 
spoiled  their  voices  by  means  of  snuff-taking.  They 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  barbarous  articulation, 
when  they  rise  in  their  places  to  make  speeches.  But 
I  must  come  back  to  my  own  history. 

Months  went  by  after  the  purchase   of  my  box.     I 
grew  into  the  habit  of  chewing  ;    I  did  not  smoke  ; 
that  would  have  exposed  me  to  those  whom  I  did  not 
wish  should  know  that  I  used  it.     No  gipsy  girl  hug- 
ged her  amulet  to  her  bosom,  as  a  charm  against  the 
evils  of  life,  more  watchfully  than  did  I  carry  my  to- 
bacco box,  as  a  proof  of  real  manliness.     There  were 
other  things  connected  with  the  use  of  the  weed,  in 
which  Wickham  instructed  me.     One  was  on  no  ac- 
count to  chew  or  smoke  before  breakfast  ;  the  other 
was,  always  to  swallow  all  my  saliva.     I  followed  his 
directions  implicitly.     If  from  any  cause  I  was_  forced 
to  forego  my  morning  meal,  I  did  not  chew  or  smoke 
till  I  had  eaten  ;  and  for  fourteen  years,  I  risk  the  as- 
sertion, that  no  person  ever  saw  me  spit  tobacco-juice 
from  my  mouth.    I  studied  cleanliness,  prided  myself 
on  it,   and  succeeded  in  maintaining  it.     About  six 
months  after  I  had  used  it,  my  father  discovered  that 
I  chewed  it.     I  shall  never  forget  his  look.     It  was  one 
of  unutterable  agony.       He   said  all  that  a  parent 
could  say,  who  was  guilty  of  the  ill-habit,  and  doubt- 
less felt  that  his  and  others'  example  had  seduced  me. 
Exhortation  came  too  late  ;  I  was  confirmed,  and  the 
spell  of  the  demon  was  not  to  be  broken  by  simple  re- 
monstance  on  the  part  of  a  parent.     O,  ye  fathers  and 
mothers  !  when  will   you  learn  that  example  is  the 
practical  power  1      It  would  take  an  entire  Journal  to 
describe  the  ill  effects,  the  absolute  destructive  effects 
of  tobacco  on  me.     I  had  nightmare,  partially  devel- 
oped catalepsy,  somnambulism,  great  derangement  of 
the  digestive   organs,  chronic  liver  complaint,  and  of 
course   a  thousand  ailments  which  I  will  not  weary 
the  reader  of  my  autobiography  with.     Let  them  all 
pass.     I  want  to  talk  to  them  of  my  redemption.     No 
drunkard  ever  carne  from  a  lower  hell — if  hell  consists 
in  consciousness  of  loss  of  self-respect,  of  terrible  de- 
gradation, of  utter  impotency — back  to  life,  to  light, 
to  manhood.     How  many  times  I  pondered  over  the 


words  ofVirgilin  describing  the  descent  ofAnscas  toHell ! 
1  found  them  true.  To  acquire  an  ill  habit,  though  it  ( 
cost  me  terrible  effort,  as  it  did  in  my  attempt  to  learn 
to  chew  tobacco,  is  as  nothing  to  the  toil,  the  incessant 
task-work,  the  deep,  immeasurable  agonies  conse- 
quent on  a  trial  to  give  it  up.  It  was  not  till  I  was 
married,  that  I  came  to  be  sensible  of  the  great,  the 
fatal  mistake  I  had  made,  in  addicting  myself  to  a 
habit  of  this  kind,  with  a  view  to  make  a  man  of  me. 
And  my  eyes  were  not  opened  by  anything  my  lady 
said.  For  aught  I  know,  she  was  not  more  sensible 
to  the  great  impropriety  of  the  habit,  than  the  gene- 
rality of  the  women  about  her.  My  convictions 
sprang  on  me  in  this  way  :  I  approached  a  man  and 
asked  him  for  a  chew  of  tobacco.  His  breath  smelled 
offensively  to  me,  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the 
thought  came,  if  this  man's  breath  smells  offensively  to 
me,  it  may  be  that  mine  smells  unpleasantly  to  my 
wife.  I  will  know.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  a  woman 
for  whom  I  entertain  the  very  high  respect  that  I  do 
for  one  who  has  left  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and 
put  her  all  into  my  hands  for  safe  keeping,  shall  feel 
that  I  am  an  object  of  disgust  to  her.  Her  good 
opinion  is  to  me  more  than  any  habit  I  have.  Poor 
fool  !  Little  knew  I  of  the  utter  prostration  of  all  my 
self-control,  of  the  deep,  horrible  vassalage  in  which  I 
was,  of  the  bonds  and  fetters 

"  Round  me  set," 

of  the  meanness  of  which  I  should  find  myself  capable, 
of  the  dirty  work  which  I  should  do  before  I  should  be 
saved. 

I  went  to  my  wife,  and  said  to  her,  "  Are  my  chew- 
ing and  smoking  offensive  to  you  1  If  so,  tell  me  ! 
The  thought  has  seized  me  that  they  are.  If  so,  to 
please  you,  I  will  give  them  up.  Speak  frankly  to  me. 
If  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  to  please  you." 

She  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  said  : 

"  Yes  !  it  is  unpleasant ;  but  1  get  along  during  the 
day,  but  at  our  night-rest  I  suffer.  Your  breath  makes 
me  sick.  It  icoidd  please  me  to  have  you  give  it  up. 
I  suppose  you  can  without  much  trouble." 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  I  never  had  a  habit  that  I 
could  not  give  up  when  I  said  so."  How  the  devil 
at  my  elbow  grinned,  and  said  to  the  imps  around  him, 
"  He's  a  brave  fellow,  aint  he  !  We'll  see  how  his 
courage  holds  out  in  the  trial. 

"  '  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast  is  better.'  " 
"  Certainly,  certainly,  I  can  stop  it,  and  I  will  stop 
it  to  please  you,"  and  so  commenced  the  effort.  From 
that  hour  no  tobacco  was  to  go  into  my  mouth.  My 
wife  should  not  "  turn  her  back  to  me,"  because  my 
breath  stank.  I,  a  newly  married  man,  young,  ruddy, 
ambitious,  wishing  to  prove  that  I  was  all  and  a  little 
more  than  my  wife  took  me  to  be  in  aim,  strength  of 
purpose,  firmness  of  will,  power  and  desire  to  please, 
was  not  hesitant  to  grapple  with  this  habit  and  break 
its  bones  as  a  giant  crushes  his  victim.  So  I  harness- 
ed myself  for  the  strife.  Within  twenty-four  hours  I 
was  as  imbecile  as  an  idiot.  Then  I  was  irritable  and 
quarrelsome  as  Thersites  ;  then  I  was  exhilarated  as 
a  wine-bibber  after  the  third  bottle  ;  then  incapable 
of  attending  to  business,  then  rolling  and  tumbling  on 
my  bed  in  a  fever  ;  then — shame  to  my  medical  ad- 
viser, back  to  my  indulgence,  as  a  sow  goes  back  to 
her  wallowing.  I  came  forth  from  my  struggle  with 
no  laurels.  I  did  not  consider  myself  vanquished,  for 
I  took  the  damnable  stuff  into  my  mouth  "  under  ad- 
visement;" and  I  vowed  again,  that  I  would  conquer, 
and  I  did,  but  I  made  twenty  attempts  and  failed,  and 
came  to  loathe  myself,  and  to  wish  that  I  could  die. 
I  was  under  perpetual  throe  and  throb  of  conscience. 
It  had  come  to  be  a  matter  of  far  greater  import  than 
giving  plcaswe  to  my  wife.  The  issue  was,  slavery  or 
!  freedom,  shackles  or  free  soul,  manhood  redeemed, 
worth  having,  or  the  merest  animalism.  Why  should 
1  not  feel  disgust  with  myself  1  Who  can  wake  up 
and  find  himself  the  victim  of  a  vicious  habit,  and  not 
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feel  as  if  lie  wanted  to  spit  in  his  own  face,  when  the 
conviction  forces  itself  on  him,  that  he  can't  deliver 
himself,  that  his  doom  is  sealed,  that,  like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  spirit  of  manhood  has  departed,  and 
eagle's  feathers  and  bird's  claws  have  become  his  na- 
tural adornments  1  If  there  is  a  single  being  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  who  does  not  turn  pale  at  sight  of 
such  metamorphosis,  let  him  herd  with  beasts.  I  felt 
that  I  was  made  for  better  things. 


BLOOD-LETTING- 

The  readers  of  our  April  number  -will  recollect 
the  following : 

"All  was  done  that  could  be  done."— When 
the  friends  are  commenting  upon  a  recent  death,  it  is 
very  common  for  them  to  make  the  remark  that  "  eve- 
ry thing  in  the  world  was  done,  but  his  time  had 
come,  no  human  power  could  save."  And  if  the  course 
of  the  practitioner  was  full  of  energy,  they  will  ear- 
nestly assure  you  that  "nothing  was  left  undone. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  an  anecdote  which  one  of 
our  ex-presidents  was  fond  of  relating. 

Traveling  from  Virginia  toward  the  north,  he  rested 
for  the  night  at  a  tavern  on  the  road  ;  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  which,  the  hostess  came  in  from  a  neighbor- 
ing house  with  the  females  of  her  family,  all  exhibit- 
ing marks  of  deep  distress.  He  was  informed  that 
they  had  been  witnessing  the  parting  scene  of  a  young 
friend,  who  had  died  of  some  acute  affection.  "But, 
thank  God!"  observed  the  contented  matron,  "every 
thing  was  done  for  him  that  was  possible,  for  he  was 
bled  seven-and-twenty  times." — Buffalo  Humaopathist. 

[So  have  thousands,  old  and  young,  been  sent  into 
ths  grave,  and  we  may  find  the  same  high-handed  hu- 
man slaughter  practiced  wherever  the  old  system  pre- 
vails. Fathers  and  mothers  !  look  about  you,  and 
count  the  number  of  premature  deaths  which  have 
taken  place  under  the  "  regular"  mode  of  doctoring, 
in  your  neighborhoods.  Better  let  alone  than  take 
their  drugs,  or  let  them  take  your  blood.]—  Water 
Cure  Journal,  for  April. 

When  copying  this  from  our  Buffalo  friend,  we 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  ever  to  be  in  our  power  to 
give  to  the  incident,  related  by  him,  "a  local  hab- 
itation and  a  name."  We  are  enabled,  however, 
to  state,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  "  ex-presi- 
dent" referred  to  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  two  of  his  grand-daughters,  who  were 
his  traveling  companions  on  that  occasion,  are,  at 
the  present  moment,  in  this  city,  and  retain  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  the  occurrence.  It  took  place, 
not  as  they  were  "  traveling  from  Virginia  toward 
the  north,"  but  during  one  of  his  customary  semi- 
annual journeys  from  Monticello  to  Poplar  Forest, 
an  estate  owned  by  him  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 
Buckingham  county  was  the  theatre  of  this  "reg- 
ular" carnage,    or   bloody   work.     It  was   there, 

hard  by  a  country  tavern,  kept  by  one  Mr.  G , 

that  this  memorable  instance  of  "  all  was  done 
that  could  be  done" —  ^W  by  the  virtues  of  "ven- 
esection," as  the  learned  call  it — took  place.  The 
patient  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  G.,  the  hostess ;  and 
from  her  lips  issued  the  consolatory  reflection, 
soothing  the  grief  of  her  bereavement,  that  her 
dear  uncle  had  not  died  for  want  of  proper  care 
and  the  best  medical  skill,  inasmuch  as  "  he  had 
been  bled  seven-and-twenty  times." 

We  are  enabled,  moreover,  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  entertained  the  deepest  distrust  for  drug- 
giving  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  and  had  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  the  medical  art,  so  far  as  this 
consists  in  the  administration  of  medicine.  As  to 
blood-letting,  he  held  it  in  perfect  horror.  Such 
had  been  the  results  on  his  mind  of  close  study  of 
the  subject  (and  he  had  interrogated  the  best 
medical  writers,  from  Hippocrates  down,  and  was 


a  great  admirer  of  the  Father  of  Medicine),  of  his 
own  individual  observation,  and  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  his  intimacy  with  members  of  the 
profession — of  whom  Dr.  Rush  may  be  named  as 
one — which,  wherever  he  had  lived,  had  furnished 
its  full  quota  of  his  most  valued  friends  and  favo- 
rite associates.  Of  one  of  these,  a  country  doctor, 
he  used  to  relate,  that,  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  drugs,  and  of  the  serious  danger  often  at- 
tending their  use  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  peo- 
ple would  fancy  themselves  or  their  children  ne- 
glected if  left  to  the  vis  medicatrix  Naturce,  which 
alone  could  in  truth  effect  the  cure,  and  under  the 
belief  that  they  "  required  medicine,"  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  would  be  set  against  their  re- 
covery unless  that  notion  was  satisfied  ;  he  was  in 
the  practice  of  accomplishing  this  object  by  admin- 
istering bread  pills,  of  which  he  carried  about  an 
assortment,  variously  colored  and  flavored. 

As  the  only  practical  safeguard  of  the  people 
against  drugging  and  quackery  in  all  its  forms, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  anxious  to  popularize  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  by  making  it — Physiology  espe- 
cially— a  branch  of  general  education ;  and  it  was 
with  this  view  chiefly  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
Professorship  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  at  the 
University  of  Virginia;  to  the  establishment  of 
which  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted, 
with  all  the  earnestness  that  could  be  inspired  by 
the  conviction  that  this  was  the  greatest  service 
that  could  be  rendered  to  his  native  state,  and 
through  her  to  his  country  at  large.  In  a  word, 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  upon  the 
subject  used  to  be  summed  up  by  saying:  "I  con- 
sider Surgery  as  Geometry,  and  Medicine  as  Astrol- 

Had  Thomas  Jefferson  lived  to  hear  of  systemat- 
ic Water-Cure,  to  read  of  the  cases  in  which  its  effi- 
cacy has  proved  itself,  and  to  investigate  the  phy- 
siological and  pathological  explanations  of  the 
simple  processes  through  which  those  (seemingly 
most  wonderful)  results  are  obtained ;  who  can 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  hailed  by  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man  ? 


CASES  OF  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM 

AND  CHILDBIRTH. 
BY   PROF.    I.  M.    COMINGS. 

July  1th. — Called  to  see  W.  H.,  a  young  man, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  been  sick  about 
six  weeks,  with  inflammatory  rheumatism.  He 
had  received  the  most  thorough  orthodox  botanic 
treatment,  viz.,  vapor  baths,  lobelia  emetics,  cathar- 
tics, liniments,  tonics,  stimulants,  &c.  We  found 
this  patient  suffering  severe  pain  in  his  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  the  knees  swollen  ;  very  sensitive  to  the 
touch ;  unable  to  move  in  bed  without  extreme 
pain  ;  tongue  coated  with  brown  coat ;  pulse  110  ; 
skin  hot,,  and  considerable  febrile  excitement. 

The  bowels  had  been  opened  for  a  few  days, 
and  copious,  black,  offensive  discharges  had  been 
quite  frequent.  Nothing  more  than  slight  tempo- 
rary relief  had  been  produced  by  the  above  treat- 
ment from  a  distinguished  Physo-medical  practi- 
tioner. We  plainly  saw  that  another  course  was 
indicated  ;  accordingly  we  at  once  put  the  patient 


into  the  wet  packing,  and  kept  him  about  one  i- 
hour,  and  directed  this  course  to  be  kept  up,  with 
alternate  sponging,  which  reduced  the  fever, 
eased  the  pain,  caused  the  swelling  to  subside, 
induced  appetite,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  patient 
was  about  his  business. 

During  this  treatment  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels  were  copious  and  frequent — so  much  so 
that  it  was  a  surprise  to  the  attendants,  and  led 
often  to  the  inquiry  where  so  much  fecal  matter 
could  originate,  since  the  patient  had  taken  so  lit- 
tle food.  The  water  treatment  seemed  to  keep  up 
these  discharges,  and  act  as  efficiently  as  we  have 
ever  seen  from  the  administration  of  botanic  rem- 
edies. 

We  reckon  this  among  our  hydropathic  cures, 
and  report  it  as  such.  It  was  quite  convincing  to 
us,  from  the  fact  that  the  treatment  was  very 
thorough  and  correct,  yet  without  affording  relief. 

Our  allopathic  brethren  have  generally  conced- 
ed that  the  botanic  physician  can  cure  rheumatism, 
and  we  have  always  considered  that  this  form  of 
disease  was  easily  managed  by  the  intelligent 
Thomsonian;  but  in  this  case  the  superiority  of 
the  Water-Cure  was  clearly  shown. 

A  Case  of  Childbirth  under  the  Water 
Treatment. — The  article  in  the  November  No.  of 
the  Journal,  "The  Curse  Removed,"  by  Dr.  Ni- 
chols, was  read  by  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
was  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
sentiments  therein  set  forth,  that  she  was  decided 
at  once  to  practice  the  precepts  inculcated.  As 
she  expected  to  be  confined  in  a  few  weeks,  she 
commenced  bathing  in  cold  water  every  morning, 
till  the  period  of  parturition  arrived.  Tliis  seemed 
to  invigorate  and  strengthen  her  more  than  any 
other  course  of  treatment  she  had  ever  pursued. 
She  had  been  the  mother  of  five  children,  and 
hence  she  had  a  good  opportunity  to  compare  the 
water  treatment  with  the  method  commonly  prac- 
ticed. 

When  labor  commenced,  we  found  her  still  de- 
termined to  follow  the  course  recommended  by 
the  hydropathic  writers  :  we  carried  it  out,  there- 
fore, to  the  letter ;  and  the  consequence  was,  she 
was  as  strong  and  active  the  next  day  as  she  had 
been,  in  her  former  labors,  one  week  after  the 
birth  of  the  others.  She  not  only  found  the  pro- 
cess very  much  facilitated,  but  the  after  pains, 
which  had  in  her  former  labors  been  severe,  al- 
most entirely  wanting.  She  also  found  the  child  far 
more  healthy  and  robust  than  her  former  babes  ; 
and,  as  we  observed  to  her,  the  child  "  was  very 
old  of  its  age."  The  second  day  she  was  about  the 
house,  and  took  the  care  of  the  babe,  and  had  no 
occasion  for  a  nurse. 

The  above  is  our  first  case  of  treatment  in  par- 
turition, by  water  alone ;  but  its  success  has  been 
so  flattering  that  we  shall  practice  it  in  all  the 
cases  we  may  be  called  to  attend,  and  recommend 
others  to  follow  it  in  future. 

We  are  quite  well  convinced  that  the  universal 
use  of  water  treatment  in  childbed  would  not  only 
save  numerous  lives,  but  would  serve  to  banish 
the  male  accoucheur  from  the  parturient  chamber; 
and  this  is  a  custom  of  society  the  abolition  of 
which  is  to  be  devoutly  desired ;  for  the  whole 
course  of  parturition  would  become  so  easy  and 
simple,  the  great  wisdom  of  the  books  would  not 
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be  demanded  to  assist  so  natural  a  process,  we 
should  soon  be  led  to  renounce  the  notion  that 
childbirth  is  a  disease,  and  requires  the  skill  of  the 
physician  to  assist  the  powers  of  the  system. 

In  three  cases  of  late,  where  our  services  have 
been  bespoke,  we  have  recommended  a  female  ac- 
coucheur, and  they  have  all  succeeded  finely.  We 
shall  continue  the  same  advice,  and  shall  only  go 
where  the  opposition  to  female  assistance  is  not 
able  to  be  overcome  by  the  reasons  which  we  have 
adduced. 

Although  the  fee  is  as  desirable  to  us  as  to  any 
one,  yet  we  cannot  violate  conscience  and  right  for 
the  trifle  of  a  few  dollars.  "Where  surgical  aid  is 
necessary,  we  shall  be  willing  to  render  any  assist- 
ance in  our  power;  but  this  is  so  rare  in  the 
"Water-Cure  practice  that  it  should  ouly  be  the  rare 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 


WHAT  NATURE  CAN  DO. 

BT    DR.    WM.  A.    AXCOTT. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  at  page  442  of  his  "Two 
Years  before  the  Mast,"  speaks  of  a  sailor  who  had 
the  scurvy  very  badly,  but  was  cured,  as  he  says, 
off  Bermuda,  on  approaching  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

"  By  this  time  he  was  hardly  able   to 

open  his  mouth ;  and  the  cook  took  the  potatoes 
raw,  pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  and  gave  him  the 
juice  to  drink.  This  he  swallowed  by  the  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  time,  and  rinsed  it  about  his  gums 
and  throat 

"The  strong  earthy  smell  of  this  extract  of  the 
raw  potato,  at  first  produced  a  shuddering  of  the 
whole  frame;  and,  after  drinking  it,  an  acute 
pain,  which  ran  through  all  parts  of  his  body. 
Yet,  knowing  by  this  that  it  was  taking  strong 
hold,  he  persevered — drinking  a  spoonful  every 
hour  or  so,  and  holding  it  a  long  time  in  his 
mouth — until  by  the  effect  of  this  drink  and  his 
own  restored  hope  (for  he  had  nearly  given  up  in 
despair),  he  became  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  move 
about,  and  open  liis  mouth  enough  to  eat  the  raw 
potatoes  and  onions  pounded  into  a  soft  pulp. 

"This  course  soon  restored  his  appetite  and 
strength,  and  in  ten  days  after  we  spoke  the  Solon, 
so  rapid  was  his  recovery,  that  from  lying  helpless 
and  almost  hopeless  in  his  berth,  he  was  at  the 
masthead  furling  a  royal." 

Now  the  readers  of  this  Journal  have  heard  of 
the  "  Hunger  Cure,"  the  cure  by  Pathetism,  the 
Water  Cure,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
cures;  but  have  they  ever  before  heard  of  the 
Potato  Cure  ?  If  not,  then  we  have  been  the  hon- 
ered  instrument  of  increasing  their  stock  of  know- 
ledge by  adding  another  chapter  to  the  history  of 
the  marvellous. 

How  long  time  it  required — i.  e.,  at  what  period 
.of  the  sailor's  disease  it  was  that  the  vessel,  freight- 
ed as  above,  spoke  the  "  Solon,"  I  am  not  able  to 
say  with  certainty ;  yet,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
in  any  degree  correctly,  it  was  at  the  time  when 
he  was  lowest,  and  his  case  was  considered  the 
most  desperate.  Here  then  was  a  cure  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind,  performed  in  about  ten  days,  or 
less  than  a  fortnight.  Of  all  "  cures,"  then,  here 
below,  must  not  the  "potato-cure"  bear  the  pre- 
eminence ? 


But  to  be  serious — for  seriousness  is  certainly 
becoming,  at  least  on  occasions — may  not  the  no- 
medicine  cure  come  in  here  for  a  pretty  large 
share  of  the  merit  of  the  sailor's  cure  ?  Or  shall 
the  merit  be  divided  between  orthopathy,  homoeo- 
pathy, and  hydropathy? 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  doses  of  potato  were 
pretty  small;  there  was  at  least  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  homoeopathic  treatment.  But  there 
was  more  than  the  billionth  part  of  a  grain  of 
the  potato  taken  at  a  time.  Secondly,  there  was 
more  water  than  potato  in  each  dose ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  was  an  approximation  to  hydropathy. 
But  then  there  were  shiverings  and  pain,  which, 
however,  it  was  thought,  augured  favorably. 
Here  we  come  again  on  homoeopathic  ground.  But 
orthopathy  interposes  here  with  her  claims.  The 
man  was  not  cured,  she  will  tell  us,  by  any  reme- 
dial system ;  he  got  well  in  spite  of  both  medicine 
and  physicians. 

Now  who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 
One  remedial  agent,  if  no  more,  there  must  have 
been — I  mean  hope.  It  is  also  obvious  that  all  or- 
dinary remedies — those  I  mean  of  the  apothecary's 
shop — were  set  aside.  I  do  not  remember,  in 
truth,  whether  much  had  been  attempted  with 
what  are  called  the  more  active  remedies,  but  I 
think  there  had.  In  any  event,  they  had  now, 
during  the  operation  of  the  potato  cure,  been  sus- 
pended, and  the  potato  juice  had  been  permitted 
to  act.  ■  Or,  in  the  language  of  orthopathy,  medi- 
cine had  been  set  aside — nature  had  been  permit- 
ted to  do  her  perfect  work,  -unembarrassed,  except 
very  slightly  by  the  potato  juice;  and  the  water 
which  held  the  potato  in  solution  had  done  all  it 
could  towards  the  work  of  restoration. 

For  myself,  however,  I  care  very  little  about 
names  or  systems.  The  sailor  recovered;  and 
that  is  enough.  Nature  was  left,  uncrippled  by 
medicine  of  any  sort,  in  doses  large  or  small.  The 
only  positive  known  agents  in  the  case  were  hope 
and  cold  water.  And  these  were  sufficient.  Per- 
haps hope  would  have  been  equally  efficient  with- 
out the  potato,  could  the  poor  patient  have  been 
furnished  with  something  else  to  pin  his  faith 
upon ;  as  an  ounce  or  a  couple  of  ounces  of  good 
bread ;  though  we  must  confess,  that,  for  our- 
selves, we  like  the  cold  water  that  went  along 
with  it.  "We  believe  that  it  was  a  tonic  to  every 
one  of  his  debilitated  fibres.  Still  we  are  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  cure,  no  small  share  of  it,  to  the 
total  abandonment  of  active  or  poisonous  medicine. 

"We  knew  a  lawyer,  some  ten  years  ago,  about 
ten  miles  from  Boston,  of  whom  it  was  said,  one 
day,  near  the  close  of  winter,  that  he  had  just 
been  cured  of  a  troxiblesome  cough  of  long  stand- 
ing, by  homoeopathy.  Anxious  to  know  the  truth 
of  the  case,  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  interview, 
and  the  following  dialogue  took  place. 

A  I  hear,  sir,  that  you  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  the  new,  or  homoeopathic  treatment.  Is 
it  so? 

L.  I  am  eei'tainly  much  better — but  of  the 
causes  I  am  not  so  certain. 

A.  Have  you  not  been  under  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment? 

L.  Yes,  I  have.  I  had  little  faith  in  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  my  friends  overpersuaded  me.  I 
took  medicine,  and  am  certainly  better. 


..  You  will  allow  me  to  cross-question  you  a    C  ) 
s,  I  suppose,    as  you  would   witnesses  in    a     v) 


A. 
little, 
court. 

L.  Most  certainly. 

A.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  medicine 
before  you  came  under  homceopathic  treatment? 

L.  Not  much — indeed  nothing  strictly  medici- 
nal. The  only  thing  I  used  was  a  kind  of  "  old 
woman's"  mess. 

A.  Do  you  know  anything  of  its  composition  ? 

L.  Paragoric,  sqiulls,  and  balsam  of  some  sort, 
were,  I  believe,  the  principal  ingredients. 

A.  Was  it  pretty  strong  of  paragoric  ? 

L.  Considerably  so. 

A.  Did  you  take  it  daily  ? 

L.  I  never  took  it  regularly  at  all.  When  my 
cough  was  very  troublesome,  I  sometimes  took  it 
freely  and  often.  At  others  I  scarcely  took  it  once 
a-week. 

A.  When  has  your  cough  usually  been  most 
troublesome — in  the  winter  or  in  the  summer  ? 

X.  In  the  winter  and  spring. 

A.  In  severe  winters  or  mild  ones  ? 

L.  In  severe  ones. 

A.  How  long  have  you  been  taking  the  homoeo- 
pathic medicines  ? 

L.  From  December  till  quite  lately  (about 
three  months). 

A.  Have  you  used  none  of  your  old  paragoric 
mixture  during  that  time  ? 

L.  Not  a  particle. 

A.  Have  any  changes  been  made  in  your  diet  ? 

L.  Very  slight.  I  was  very  simple  in  my  habits 
before.  I  have  only  been  a  little  more  rigid  than 
formerly. 

A.  Was  this  at  the  advice  of  your  physician  ? 

L.  It  was. 

To  me  the  mystery  was  now  solved.  He  had, 
practically,  abandoned  medicine  for  three  months ; 
had  used  a  correct  diet,  had  been  somewhat  bene- 
fitted by  hope,  and  still  more  so  by  the  exceeding- 
ly mild  weather  of  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary. Would  not  this  explain  everything  ?  And 
was  it  philosophical  to  assign  other  causes  for  the 
change  when  these,  alone,  were  amply  sufficient  ? 

I  do  not  assume  that  all  the  apparent  cures  of 
homoeopathy  can  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner, 
for  I  have  not  seen  them  all.  Neither  have  I  the 
slightest  hostility  to  this  or  any  other  system  of  re- 
medial agencies.  I  have  great  faith  in  ISature. 
And  while  I  would  not  underrate  man  or  his  sys- 
tems, I  would  gladly  exalt  her  and  her  powers. 
Let  truth  prevail,  though  systems  and  men  should 
both  fall. 


INTERESTING  CASES  IN  HOME  PRACTICE. 

BY    SOLOilOX    FEEEZ. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  destined  to  reap 
greater  advantages  from  the  Water-Cure  than  this 
great  and  sickly  "West.  The  diseases  most  preva 
lent  here  are  fevers,  and  the  diseases  resulting 
from  the  medicine  taken  to  cure  them.  These 
latter  often  prove  fatal ;  but  are  generally  attri- 
buted to  some  other  than  the  real  cause.  It  was 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  lady  of  our  village, 
who  had  been  under  care  of  a  eorple  of  allopathic 
doctors  for  several  weeks,  was  consigned  to  the 
tomb.     The  appearance  of  the  flesh  around  her 
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mouth  gave  incontestable  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  treatment  she  had  received.  A  hole  was  eat- 
en in  her  cheek :  the  doctors  said  it  was  caused  by 
an  ulcer.  The  people,  after  murmuring  some, 
went  to  swallowing  drugs  as  readily  as  ever.  But 
a  day  of  redemption  must  come  ;  mankind  cannot 
always  be  made  to  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
cure  disease  is  to  add  to  the  already  overburdened 
system  the  most  deadly  poisons. 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  treated  several 
cases  of  fever  with  excellent  success,  with  water, 
which  I  should  like  to  have  recorded  in  the  Jour- 
nal. Not  that  I  think  they  have  been  been  better 
treated  than  other  cases  that  have  been  published 
in  the  Journal,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
others,  situated  like  myself,  far  from  the  reach  of  a 
Water-Cure  physician,  to  try  it,  and  spare  them- 
selves the  necessity  of  taking  drugs. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  man, 
who  had  been  afflicted  with  bilious  intermittent 
or  remittent  fever  for  much  of  the  time  for  the  last 
four  years.  During  all  this  time  he  was  drugged 
scientifically  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
Cleveland  Medical  School,  at  an  expense  of  some 
two  hundred  dollars.  Coming  to  this  part  of  the 
country  in  search  of  a  home,  he  stopped  at  my 
house,  intending  to  remain  a  few  days.  During 
his  stay  the  chills  reappeared  ;  not  being  in  reach 
of  his  favorite  physician,  and  not  wishing  to  em- 
ploy a  stranger,  he  consented  to  try  a  course  of 
water  treatment,  though  with  little  faith  in  it. 
The  first  day  nothing  but  local  applications,  to  al- 
lay the  fever,  were  applied.  These  acted  like  a 
charm,  and  increased  his  faith  in  the  treatment. 
The  next  day,  when  the  chill  came  on,  he  was 
placed  in  a  warm  bath,  in  which  he  remained  till 
the  fever  came  on,  without  any  of  the  aches  and 
pains  with  which  he  had  generally  suffered  whilst 
having  the  chill.  As  soon  as  the  fever  set  in,  he 
was  placed  in  the  cold  sheet,  which  was  changed 
as  often  as  it  became  warm,  until  the  fever  was 
subdued.  The  two  following  days  the  treatment 
was  about  the  same.  The  fourth  day,  before  the 
regular  time  for  the  chill,  he  was  placed  in  the 
sheet,  in  which  he  remained  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  but  he  got  no  chill  that  day,  nor  since — now 
six  months.  In  less  than  one  week  after  this  he 
went  to  clearing  up  the  forest,  and  was  able  to  do 
more  work  in  one  day  than  he  could  have  done  in 
three  any  time  during  the  previous  four  years, 
when  he  had  been  cured  with  drugs. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  four  years  old. 
He  was  taken  with  bilious  fever ;  an  allopathic 
doctor  was  called  to  treat  him.  He  continued  his 
treatment  for  six  days,  the  child  growing  worse  all 
the  time  ;  and  the  only  consolation  he  could  give 
the  anxious  parents,  at  the  end  of  that  time  was, 
that  the  fever  had  changed  to  a  typhus.  The  pa- 
rents thought  their  child  must  die.  They  had 
heard  of  my  curing  some  cases  of  fever  and  ague, 
and  mentioned  it  to  the  doctor.  He  remarked  that 
fever  and  ague  was  a  trifling  matter,  and  might  be 
cured  with  water  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  use  it  in 
fevers  of  this  kind.  I  was  asked  about  it,  and  told 
them  that  water  was  as  applicable  to  typhus  as  to 
any  other  fever :  though  I  had  never  tried  a  case 
of  the  kind,  if  they  were  satisfied  their  child  could 
not  recover  under  drug  treatment,  I  would  do  what 
I  could.  They  concluded  to  try  it,  as  the  child 
could  only  die,  and  as  they  had  given  drugs  a  fan- 
trial,  they  should  feel  no  stings  of  conscience  if  the 
child  did  not  recover.'  "We  then  went  to  work  in 
the  evening,  and  placed  him  in  a  sheet  of  four 
thicknesses,  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and  let  him 


remain  in  it  till  he  became  warm,  and  then  changed 
it.  I  should  have  stated  that  the  child  was  burn- 
ing with  fever,  and  had  been  for  nine  days  ;  that 
when  we  commenced  the  treatment,  its  feet  and 
hands  were  cold ;  warm  bricks  were  put  to  its 
feet,  which  were  left  out  of  the  sheet.  After 
changing  the  sheet  three  times,  he  was  washed  for 
several  minutes  with  cold  water,  and  left  to  rest  for 
two  hours.  The  fever  still  continuing,  he  was 
again  wrapped  in  the  sheet,  and  sponged,  and 
again  left  to  rest  till  morning.  Finding  the  fever 
not  much  abated  at  this  time,  he  was  made  to  sit 
in  a  tub  of  tepid  water,  and  had  cold  water  poured 
over  him,  until  the  fever  was  well  subdued.  He 
was  then  put  to  bed,  and  the  fever  soon  left  him. 
The  next  twelve  hours  he  rested  well,  when  the 
fever  again  returned.  He  was  again  placed  in  a 
sitting  bath,  and  had  cold  water  poured  over  him 
till  the  fever  left  him ;  warm  applications  were 
put  to  his  feet  whenever  they  were  cold :  injec- 
tions were  given  to  move  the  bowels.  Whenever 
the  fever  would  arise,  it  was  subdued  with  cool  or 
cold  water.  Besides  this  there  was  little  done. 
In  nine  days  the  boy  was  well;  having  steadily 
improved  from  the  time  we  commenced. 


jfnnfr  atiit  Dkt. 


THE    STAFF    OF    LIFE. 

BY   T.    L.    NICHOLS,    M.D. 

The  researches  of  chemistry  have  confirmed  the 
experience  of  the  world,  in  regard  to  the  best  food 
for  man.  It  is  past  doubt,  that  no  single  article 
combines  so  many  valuable  properties  of  nutri- 
ment, mixed  in  their  proper  proportions,  as  wheat  ; 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  this  most  beauti- 
ful  article  is  so  nearly  spoiled  by  the  mischievous 
ingenuity  of  man. 

Wheat  has  been  eaten  from  the  earliest  ages,  but 
happily  for  mankind,  bolting  cloths  are  of  no  great 
antiquity,  and  it  is  but  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date  that  they  have  come  into  general  use.  If  any 
man  is  in  doubt  on  this  subject,  let  him  try  the 
experiment, — living  one  month  on  bread  made 
of  unbolted  wheat  meal,  and  the  next  on  su- 
perfine flour.  His  system  would  teach  him  the 
difference. 

In  the  country,  I  suppose  every  man  can  send 
his  wheat  to  mill,  and  have  it  ground  fine  or 
coarse,  and  sent  home  bolted  or  unbolted.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  is  usually  separated  into  fine  flour, 
middlings,  shorts,  and  bran;  and  each  of  these 
portions  needs  the  others.  In  such  a  case  the 
most  sensible  proceeding  would  be  to  mix  them 
all  together  again.  In  the  city,  whether  we  buy 
our  flour,  or  get  bread  of  the  bakers,  we  are  not 
sure  of  what  we  are  eating.  Much  of  the  so-called 
"  Graham  flour"  seems  to  be  nothing  but  shorts 
and  bran.  The  richest  part  of  the  wheat  is  miss- 
ing. All  commerce  is  full  of  these  frauds  and 
adulterations.  The  wheaten  grits,  or  cracked 
wheat,  sold  at  the  shops,  has  not  always  seemed 
satisfactory  in  quality  or  cleanliness.  Determined 
to  know  what  I  was  eating,  and  to  make  sure  of 
having  the  best  quality  of  the  best  article,  I  hit 
upon  the  following  expedient. 

I  went  down  to  an  agricultural  warehouse  in 
Front  street,  and  bought,  first  a  little  hand-mil], 
for  which  I  paid  one  dollar  and  a  half.  I  then 
bought  a  bushel  of  beautiful,  clean,  seed  wheat  for 
two  dollars.  I  fastened  up  my  mill,  screwed  it  to 
the  right  degree  of  fineness,  and  the  next  morning 


we   had  such   a  dish  of  clear,  lovely,  delicious,    ■i\ 
wheaten  mush,  as  the  greatest  epicure  might  envy.    () 

Having  succeeded  so  well  with  the  grits,  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  improve  the  bread. 
Grinding  the  wheat  a  little  finer,  I  had  a  meal  I 
knew  to  be  genuine.  I  then  went  to  a  chemist's, 
and  bought  an  ounce  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and 
an  ounce  of  pure  hydro-chloric  acid.  I  also  got  a 
sheet  of  blue  litmus  paper.  Taking  two  bottles. 
I  first  made  a  saturated  solution  of  the  bi-carbonate 
of  soda ;  then  I  diluted  the  acid  until  an  equal 
quantity  of  one  would  exactly  neutralize  the  other, 
This  I  did  by  repeatedly  testing  with  the  blue  and 
reddened  litmus  paper.  After  taking  a  teaspoon- 
ful  from  each  bottle,  and  mixing  them  together,  if 
there  was  an  excess  of  acid  the  strip  of  blue  litmus 
paper  would  instantly  turn  red ;  if  an  excess  of 
alkali,  the  red  would  turn  blue  again  ;  but  when 
the  proportions  were  exactly  right,  there  would  be 
no  change  in  the  tests,  and  thus  I  had  no  acid,  and 
no  alkali, — but  what  ?  Why  simple  chloride  of 
soda — common  salt,  and  nothing  else. 

So  taking  a  pound  of  meal  I  put  in  a  wineglass 
of  the  alkali,  mixed  it  up  with  water  to  the  proper 
consistency,  and  then  poured  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  acid.  In  an  instant  the  Avhole  mass,  stirred 
rapidly  and  thoroughly,  rises  up,  light  as  a  sponge, 
and  in  goes  the  bread  into  the  oven,  gets  a  tho- 
rough baking,  and  comes  out, — light,  and  sweet, 
and  most  salubrious  bread  ;  and  simply  salted  with 
the  pifrest  possible  salt,  by  the  same  process  that 
lightens  it.  The  hydro-chloric  acid  unites  with 
the  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  form  common  salt,  and 
the  carbon  goes  off  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  making  the  bread  just  as  light  as  you  choose  to 
have  it. 

I  gave  one  of  my  patients  a  loaf  of  this  bread, 
pretty  coarse,  to  try  it ;  he  found  it  delicious,  but 
its  effect  was  better  than  the  taste,  as  it  caused, 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral action  of  his  bowels. 

This  mode  of  rising  bread  is  certainly  very  sim- 
ple, and  a  beautiful  experiment  in  practical  chem- 
istry ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  very  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  ordinary  methods.  Hav- 
ing clean  good  wheat,  coarsely  and  freshly  ground, 
is,  I  am  certain,  a  great  advantage. 
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Water-Cure  Journal. 

Volume  Twelve  will  commence  •with  the  next 
number. 

New  Subscribers  may  receive  the  Journal  for  six 
months  at  half  a  dollar,  or  a  year  at  one  dollar, 
always  in  advance. 

Clubs  of  Twenty  or  more  will  be  furnished  with 
the_  Journal  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  a  year. 

Subscribers  who  prefer  it  may  receive  the  Journal 
for  six  months  at  the  yearly  rates. 

For  a  Complete  Prospectus,  see  last  page  of  the 
present  number. 

A  Premium  will  be  given  to  those  who  obtain  clubs 
of  twenty  or  more.  Seo  "  A  New  Premium,"  on 
another  page. 

Physicians  and  others  who  would  aid  in  promul- 
gating the  Water-Cure  throughout  the  world,  may 
do  so  more  effectually  than  in  any  other  way  by  ex- 
tending the  circulation  of  this  Journal. 
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The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly,  in  New- 
York  City,  at  One  Dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 


All  Letters,  and  other  communications,  relating  in  any 
■way  to  this  Journal,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post  paid,  and 
directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 
No.  131  Nassau  St.,  New  Yokk. 


THOUGHTS   FOR   JUNE. 

BY    R.  T.  TRALL,  M.  D. 

The  Houses  we  Lite  in. — There  are  people  of 
wealth  in  the  world  who  live  in  fine  houses,  and 
they  have  a  proper  idea  of  cleanliness,  and  a  nice 
and  commendable  taste,  as  far  as  their  houses  are 
concerned.  There  are  families,  in  our  cities,  occu- 
pying splendid  houses,  situated  in  clean  wide 
streets,  and  having  large  airy  yards.  Within  are 
spacious  sitting  rooms ;  large,  well-ventilated  sleep- 
ing apartments,  and  furniture  which  is  always 
kept  bright  and  polished.  In  fact  the  idea  of  dirt 
or  dust — in  doors — on  the  carpets,  on  the  win- 
dows, on  the  ceiling,  or  anywhere,  is  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. The  house  is  kept  thoroughly  clean  from 
the  top  of  the  garret  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar. 

But  in  those  houses  in  which  mortal  tenants  re- 
side, are  tenements  occupied  by  immortal  beings. 
The  bodies  of  the  members  of  the  family  are  the 
houses  in  which  the  real  persons  live.  To  vary  the 
figure,  the  bodies  are  the  houses  which  the  minds 
occupy.  How  are  these  houses  kept,  in  relation  to 
cleanliness?  After  all  they  are  made  the  recepta- 
cles of  every  foul  and  unclean  thing.  These  bodily 
houses,  the  tenements  of  the  spiritual  nature,  are 
constructed  of  the  substances  employed  as  food ; 
hence  they  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  char- 
acter and  properties  of  that  food,  and  be  pure  and 
healthy,  or  impure  and  unhealthy,  as  that  food  is 
good  or  bad.  That  this  is  a  plain  and  true  propo- 
sition, all  will  admit ;  but  all  are  not  ready,  prac- 
tically, to  adopt  this  truth. 

Is  not  that  house  which  has  been  formed  and 
fashioned  by  the  Creator  of  all,  as  good,  as  valua- 
ble, as  worth  preserving,  and  should  it  not  be  kept 
as  free  from  filth  and  contamination  as  the  house 
made  with  human  hands?  Is  not  dust  in  the  sto- 
mach as  bad  as  dust  in  the  fireplace  ?  Is  not  a 
foul  ferment  or  offensive  gas  as  bad  in  the  blood 
and  breath  of  the  body  as  in  the  vault  or  kitchen 
of  the  house  ? 

Recently  the  scarlet  fever  has  raged  severely  in 
some  neighborhoods  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
In  some  families  two,  and  in  others  three  children 
have  died.  "We  do  not  say  that  a  child  reared  as 
healthfully  as  possible,  in  a  city,  may  not  have  this 
disease ;  but  we  assert,  that  such  children  will  have 
the  disease  in  a  milder  form,  and  seldom  or  never 
die,  unless  assisted  by  art  ?  But  to  deduce  the  prac- 
tical lesson.  In  every  family  where  the  scarlet  fe- 
ver has  proved  fatal,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  there 
has  been  depredations  committed  on  the  body  in 
one  or  both  of  two  ways — poisonous  food  or  poi- 
sonous .medicine.  Inmost  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  the  children's  stomachs  have  been  literally 
poisoned  with  pork,  grease,  sausages,  bacon,  old 
cheese,  baker's  pastry,  candy,  lozenges,  and  other 


abominations,  instead  of  nourished  with  bread, 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables.  And  when  the  dis- 
ease commenced  its  work  of  devastation,  as  though 
it  was  not  enough  for  nature  to  contend  against  the 
accumulated  force  of  bad  habits,  the  doctor  must 
send  a  few  additional  poisons  into  the  stomach  for 
the  vital  powers  to  resist  if  they  can ;  thus  lessen- 
ing the  chances  of  recovery  at  least  one  half. 

Any  person  who  will  take  pains  to  ascertain  the 
history  of  drug  medical  practice  in  scarlet  fever, 
will  find  a  murderous  narrative  from  first  to  last. 
But  do  not  understand  us  as  charging  regular  phy- 
sicians with  murderous  intentions  or  any  other  bad 
motives.  What  else  can  they  do,  if  required  to 
doctor  a  disease,  but  to  doctor  it  as  they  have  been 
taug  ht?  Besides,  there  is  not  one  in  fifty,  among 
practicing  physicians,  who  know  anything  about 
medical  history.  All  they  know  or  can  know  in 
that  system  is,  that  such  doctors  and  such  books 
say  that  such  drugs  and  such  powders  are  proper 
for  such  symptoms  and  such  diseases. 

But  to  return  from  doctors  and  their  drugs  to 
our  living  locomotive  tenements.  If  parents  do 
not  wish  to  be  visited  with  "  mysterious  Provi- 
dences" in  the  removal  of  their  dear  ones,  they 
must  have,  at  least,  as  great  a  regard  for  the  purity 
of  their  bodies,  internally,  as  they  manifest  in  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  furniture 
of  their  houses. 

Distilled  Water, — The  Boston  Medical  Journal 
is  continuing  the  publication  of  "  Dr.  Dick's  alpha- 
betical notices  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  Dyspepsia."  This  Dr.  Dick  tells 
some  very  sensible  things,  and  some  exceedingly 
foolish  ones.  The  following  quotation  is  worthy 
of  especial  notice : 

In  treating  of  mineral  waters,  it  may  seem  out 
of  place  to  refer  to  distilled  water,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  here  adverting  to  the  occasional  remarka- 
ble benefit  derived  from  this  means.     It  will  be 
known  to  some  of  our  readers  that  the  late  Dr. 
Prout  often  prescribed  it,  and  in  two  or  three  cases 
which  the  writer  attended  along  with  that  dis- 
tinguished physician,  and  in  which  distilled  water 
was  habitually  employed  at  Dr.  Prout's  suggestion,   \ 
good  effects  followed.      In  one  case,   threatened  \ 
saccharine  diabetes  seemed  to  be  averted.      The  I 
writer  has  recommended  the  use  of  distilled  water, 
with  benefit,  in  cases  of  foetid   halitus  from  the  j 
skin,  accompanied  with  a  dirty  and  greasy  condi-  \ 
tion  of  that  tegument.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  j 
as  a  deobstruent  agent,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  J 
to  eliminate  foreign  matters  from  the  blood,  none  > 
can  excel  distilled,  water.  .     \ 

Now  we  admit  Dr.  Dick's  testimony,  and  believe 
with  him,  that  pure  water — distilled  water  is  pure  \ 
— is  excelled  by  nothing  as  a  purifying  agent ;  but  \ 
we  would  respectfully  propound  the  query  :  Why  < 
is  it  that  there  is  not  an  allopathic  physician  in  New  \ 
York,  or  Boston,  who  ever  prescribes  it  ?  They  < 
employ  it,  to  be  sure,  to  dissolve  chemicals,  and  as  < 
a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  drugs ;  but  as  I 
to  recommending  it  for  its  own  properties  or  vir-  J 
tues,  where  is  the  one  drug  doctor  who  has  ever  > 
done  it  in  the  cities  above  named  ? 

An  Allopathic  Specific. — Dr.  Dick,  aforesaid,  \ 
tells  us,  through  the  periodical  above  named,  that  i 
chalybeate  waters  are  specific  in  chlorosis,  ancemia,  I 
and  some  other  affections.  Chalybeate  waters  are  < 
waters  impregnated  with  the  salts  or  oxides  of  < 
iron.  Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  < 
haATe,  within  a  few  months,  extracted  the  particu.  < 
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lars  of  seven  cases  of  puerperal  ancemia  from  the 
same  Boston  Medical  Journal,  and  in  every  case 
the  patient  was  treated  with  the  preparations  of 
iron,  and  in  every  case  the  patient  died  !  A  specific 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  sure  cure ;  but  if  Dr. 
Dick's  testimony  is  true,  and  if  the  Boston  allo- 
pathic periodical  tells  the  truth,  an  allopathic 
specific  must  be  a  sure  hill. 

Breathtng-patht. — We  do  not  despair  of  our 
allopathic  brethren ;  some  of  them  are  almost  daily 
seeing  the  error  of  their  ways,  which  is  the  pre- 
liminary condition  to  a  knowledge  of  a  better 
way.  Every  week  we  read,  in  communications 
from  some  of  them,  the  expression  of  their  utter 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the  whole  business  of 
drugging  the  human  stomach.  Ever  and  anon 
some  straggling  ray  of  our  light  happens  to  beam 
upon  them,  or  some  chance,  whose  direction  they 
do  not  perceive,  makes  them  acquainted  with  some 
new  and  wonderful  virtue  in  air,  water,  food,  or 
exercise ;  new  and  wonderful  to  them,  but  parts 
and  parcel  of  the  system  we  have  long  advocated 
and  practiced. 

Free  breathing,  or  the  full  exercise  of  the  respira- 
tory functions,  is  peculiarly  a  hydropathic  remedy. 
In  weak  lungs,  contracted  chests,  incipient  con- 
sumption, general  debility,  <fec,  <fec.,  it  is  a  leading 
measure  of  medication.  So  refreshing  and  vivify- 
ing is  the  free  action  of  the  lungs  to  those  who  for 
a  long  time  have  not  half  breathed,  that  some 
persons,  who  have  accidentally  discovered  such 
results,  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  specific  in 
full  inspiration  for  some  particular  disease,  and 
even  framed  theories  to  explain  the  modus  oper- 
andi. Not  long  ago  Mrs.  Willard,  of  Troy,  having 
witnessed  the  efficacy  of  forced  and  violent  respir- 
ation in  throwing  off  the  premonitory  systems  of 
cholera,  actually  believed  she  had  discovered  the 
true  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  in  a  collection 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  lungs,  and  a  cure  in  the 
decarbonizing  process  of  free  breathing.  In  fact, 
she  wrote  a  very  able  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
atmopathy,  a  term  which  these  circumstances  origi- 
nated. The  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal of  a  late  date,  gives  us  the  following  intelli- 
gence on  the  breathing  theme.  The  theory  of  "  a 
stagnation  of  blood  in  the  venous  sinuses,"  we  think 
is  rather  stupid ;  but  the  practice  is  good  never- 
theless : 

Sick  Headache  cured  by  full  Inspirations.  By 
M.  Tavignot. — "It  was  in  the  following  manner 
that  I  discovered  the  efficacy  of  this  new  and  ap- 
parently strange  method  for  the  cure  of  this  affec- 
tion. In  October  last,  I  was  attacked  with  pain 
and  weight  in  the  head,  anorexia,  a  physical  and 
moral  prostration,  (fee.  Experience  taught  me  that 
I  had  to  remain  in  this  state  for  twenty-four  hours. 
I  concluded  that  this  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous 
centres  might  depend  upon  a  stagnation  of  blood 
in  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  as  M. 
Auzias  Turenne  supposes,  or  upon  an  imperfect 
aeration  of  this  fluid.  I  immediately  commenced 
respiring  freely  and  fully  during  several  minutes. 
I  perceived  a  sensible  relief,  which  induced  me  to 
continue,  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  cured.  I  got 
up  and  undertook  my  usual  occupations,  as  I  felt 
but  a  slight  pain  in  my  temples,  which  vanished 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  result  was  doubly  , 
agreeable  to  me,  as  it  furnished  me  with  a  new  and 
practical  remedy.  In  ten  persons,  upon  whom 
it  has  been  tried,  one-half  have  found  instantaneous 
relief,  and  in  the  others  there  has  been  an  amelior- 
ation, or  a  complete  failure." 
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Horse-fle  sh  as  Food. — As  an  amusing  specimenj 
of  the  loose  manner  in  which  too  many  medical 
authors  write  and  think^  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  Physo-medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
especially  as  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  point  a 
moral : 

Animal  Food. — A  correspondent  desires  to  know 
why  horse-flesh  is  not  a  suitable  article  of  food. 
He  reminds  us  of  Doctor  Franklin's  question  to  the 
savans  of  Paris :  "  Why,"  asked  the  doctor,  "  does 
a  bucket  of  water,  with  a  fish  in  it,  weigh  no  more 
than  a  bucket  of  water  without  the  fish?"  Every 
one  in  the  company  had  a  different  reason  to  give ; 
but  the  doctor  pronounced  them  all  incorrect ; 
and,  at  last,  the  question  was  referred  back  to  him 
for  solution.  "Gentleman,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
a  mischievous  smile,  "  before  proceeding  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  is  a  fact,  that  the  bucket  with  the  fish  is  no 
heavier  than  without  one.  For  my  part,  I  have 
always  found  it  was."  So  our  correspondent 
should  ascertain  that  horse-flesh  is  unpalatable, 
before  he  asks  us  why  it  is  so.  As  we  have  never 
tasted  the  article,  we  would  not  presume  to  decide. 

A  person  asks  why  horse-flesh  is  not  suitable 
food,  and  the  doctor  does  not  know  whether  it  is 
unpalatable  or  not !  If  there  is  any  pertinency  in 
the  answer,  it  implies  that  everything  that  is  pala- 
table, no  matter  how  morbid  or  unnatural  the  ap- 
petite, is  suitable.  The  world  has  followed  de 
praved  appetites  quite  long  enough ;  it  is  time  the 
appetites  were  made  to  follow  truth  and  nature. 
To  enable  the  physo-medical  man  to  solve  the  im- 
portant problem,  we  will  inform  him  that  the 
Kalmuck  Tartars  subsist  principally  on  horse-flesh, 
and  they  find  it  very  palatable. 

The  following  sentence  occurs  in  the  same  article 
from  which  the  above  paragraph  is  quoted : 

It  is  a  confirmation — if  any  were  needed — of  the 
inspirations  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  things 
declared  by  Moses  to  be  unclean,  are  generally 
such  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have 
proved  to  be  unhealty.  The  distinction  of  the 
Jewish  lawgiver,  of  animals  that  part  the  hoof  and 
those  that  have  claws,  will  be  found,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  to  mark  the  herbivorous  and  carni- 
vorous species. 

For  the  farther  edification  of  our  respected  con- 
temporary we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  tha^ 
the  animals  called  swine  are  among  those  declared 
through  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  to  be  unclean' 
and  proven  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science 
to  be  unhealthful  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  animal  food  more  palatable  to  modern 
Christians,  than  pork  aliment. 


THE  WAR   OF  THE   PATHIES. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  fight  for  the  purity  of  Hy- 
dropathic principles,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better 
for  us  and  for  the  truth.  Hot  shot  for  every  man 
who  sails  under  false  colors.  Have  not  the  people 
been  humbugged  long  enough  by  medical  frauds 
and  medical  impostors?  Have  they  not  had 
enough  of  drug  medications  ?  What  gives  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  its  circulation  of  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  a  month,  now  faster  than  ever  in- 
creasing, exhausting  editions,  and  going  beyond  all 
common  calculations,— a  circulation  of  a  medical 
periodical  unprecedented  in  the  world's  history  ? 
What  is  the  living  principle  of  the  glorious  reform 
in  health,  and  medicine,  spreading  over  our  coun- 


try and  the  world  ?  It  is  the  Water-Cure.  It  is 
hatred  of  drug-poisoning.  It  is  a  return  to  nature, 
and  a  comprehension  of  her  laws. 

Eclecticism  is  a  pretty  word.  Generally  it 
means  a  choice  of  evils.  It  is  often  a  trimming  to 
popular  prejudices  and  superstitions.  Eclecticism 
is  on  the  fence.  Not  sure  of  the  best,  it  tries  a  lit- 
tle of  everything.  An  eclectic  or  rational  temper- 
ance man  drinks  water,  but  he  takes  care  to  put  a 
little  brandy  in  it.  The  eclectic  or  rational  hydro- 
pathist  uses  water,  also,  where  people  are  in  favor 
of  it ;  but  he  mixes  up  a  few  drugs  with  it,  when 
people  want  them.  He  must  poison  a  little — poi- 
soning is  so  respectable.  When  the  husbandman, 
in  the  Scripture-  had  sown  his  wheat,  Satan  came 
and  sowed  tares ;  but  our  eclectic  hydropathists 
save  Satan  the  trouble,  by  sowing  the  tares  them- 
selves. They  give  a  wet  sheet  pack  to  bring  out 
the  latent  poisons  of  former  medications ;  but  at 
the  same  time  poison  a  little  mora.  They  may  not 
believe  that  Satan  can  cast  out  Satan,  but  have 
great  faith  that  drugs  can  cast  out  drugs.  They 
set  a  thief,  Opium,  to  catch  a  thief,  Calomel,  and  go 
on  the  true  allopathic  principle  of  curing  one  dis- 
ease by  creating  another. 

Every  man  must  practice  the  healing  art,  or  poi- 
soning art,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  he  best  under- 
stands it.  I  have  no  disposition  to  dictate  to  phy- 
sician or  patient,  though  I  may  feel  it  my  duty  to 
give  my  best  advice  to  both.  But  I  am  greatly  in 
favor  of  calling  tilings  by  their  right  names.  Hy- 
dropathy and  Water-Cure  are  words  which  ought 
to  have  clear  meanings.  When  I  speak  of  a  Hy- 
dropathic or  Water-Cure  physician,  I  mean  one 
who  cures  diseases  with  water ;  and  I  do  not  mean 
one  who  gives  drugs  in  large  or  small  closes.  Many 
allopathic  physicians  make  more  or  less  use  of  wa- 
ter. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  old-school 
practitioners  in  New  York  prescribe  sitz  baths, 
wet  bandages,  water  injections,  the  douche,  and 
even  the  wet  sheet  pack,  but  they  do  not  call 
themselves  hydropaths.  On  the  contrary,  none 
more  bitterly  denounce  hydropathy.  So  our  ho- 
moeopathic physicians,  many  of  them,  are  getting 
to  use  water  extensively ;  but  none  of  them — none 
who  are  honest,  at  least — claim  to  be  Water-Cure 
physicians.  And  the  Chrono-Thermalists,  if  I  may 
properly  speak  in  the  plural,  make  great  use  of 
cold  affusion  and  the  douche,  but  I  have  heard  of 
no  Chrono-Thermalist  who  claims  to  be  a  hydro- 
pathic phj'sician.  They  give  their  quinine,  arse- 
nic, prussicacid,  milk  punch,  and  champaigne  with 
a  commendable  straightforwardness,  if  not  with 
an  equally  commendable  discretion.  All  this  is 
well  understood,  and  nobody  is  deceived  by  it ; 
but  no  one  expects  a  Water-Cure  physician  to  give 
drugs.     They  expect  better  things. 

An  infidel's  going  to  church  now  and  then,  of  a 
pleasant  Sunday,  does  not  make  him  a  Christian  ; 
but  when  a  man  calls  himself  a  Christian,  we  do 
not  expect  him  to  swear,  steal,  get  money  or  repu- 
tation under  false  pretences,  or  pretend  to  one 
thing  and  do  another. 

If  Hydropathy  is  anything,  it  is  because  it  dif- 
fers essentially  and  radically  from  other  medical 
systems.  If  Water-Cure  means  water  and  drugs, 
it  is  a  sham  and  a  humbug.  "Where  is  the  differ- 
ence, pray,  between  water  and  drugs,  and  drugs 
and  water  ?     Who  cares  whether   a  man  is  a  Hy- 


dro-Allopath, or  an  AJlo-Hydropath.  Whichever 
way  the  breed  is  crossed,  it  is  a  mongrel,  marked 
with  long  ears,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  labors 
under  the  usual  mulish  inability  to  continue  the 
species. 

No,  friends,  the  truth  must  out.  The  man  who 
claims  to  be  a  Water-Cure  physician,  and  yetgives 
drugs,  in  large  or  small  doses,  sails  under  false 
colors,  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  either 
has  no  comprehension  of  the  philosophy  of  hydro- 
pathy, or  is  weak  enough  and  dishonest  enough  to 
go  against  his  own  convictions.  Perhaps  the  short 
way  to  say  it,  would  be  to  call  him  a  knave  or  a 
fool ;  but  such  hard  words  are  of  no  service.  A 
man  may  do  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong  without 
being  ainave.  He  maybe  weak,  timid,  time-serv- 
ing, conservative.  And  a  man  may  fail  to  under- 
stand the  system  of  nature  without  being  a  fool. 
Men  seldom  act  up  to  their  knowledge  of  right  and 
their  convictions  of  duty, — but  good  and  bi-ave 
men  always  do  ;  and  no  man  can  take  a  leading 
part  in  any  great  reform,  who  does  not. 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  to  define  our  positions 
and  our  names.  The  people  understand  by  a  Hy- 
dropathic physician,  one  who  cures  diseases  with 
water,  and  viithout  drugs;  and  for  a  man  who 
uses  drugs  in  any  way,  to  claim  this  title,  without 
explaining  his  position,  is  a  shameful  fraud. 
Let  him  call  himself  an  Eclectic,  a  Hydro-Eclectic, 
a  Rationalist,  or  what  he  pleases.  He  has  no 
moral  right  to  call  himself  a  Water-Cure  physician, 
without  some  qualification.  People  apply  to  such 
doctors,  expecting  pure  hydropathic  treatment, 
and  because  they  have  been  saturated  and  sickened 
with  drugs ;  and,  to  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust, are  ordered  to  take  more  medicines.  They 
go  to  what  are  termed  Water-Cure  establishments, 
in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of  drug  diseases,  and 
find  their  old  enemy  coiled  slily  away  among  the 
packs  and  douches.  Is  this  right?  Is  it  honest? 
Is  it  consistent? 

What  conclusion  can  we  come  to,  respecting  a 
professed  hydropath,  who  gives  medicines,  but 
this — that  lie  either  docs  not  understand  hydropa- 
thy, or  that  he  has  no  confidence  in  it?  If  water- 
is  the  best  of  all  remedial  agonts,  why  use  any 
other  when  water  is  at  hand  ?  If  drugs  arc  always 
and  under  all  circumstances  injurious,  why  use 
them  ever  ?  If  all  the  good  effects  of  drugs  can 
be  produced  with  water,  without  their  injurious 
consequences,  why  should  we  mix  them  up  to- 
gether ?  How  can  a  man  have  any  respect  for 
himself,  who  either  pretends  to  be  a  hydropathist 
and  does  not  really  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  Hy- 
dropathy; or  who  practices  contrary  to  his  own 
belief? 

There  is  a  cant  of  toleration,  and  liberality,  and 
eclecticism,  which  has  misled  some,  otherwise  sensi- 
ble and  well-meaning  practitioners.  They  are 
afraid  of  being  considered  ultra — they  dread  exclu- 
siveness — they  hate  the  very  name  of  reform.  As 
if  a  brave  good  man,  knowing  that  he  is  right,  can 
stand  up  too  boldly,  too  purely,  too  strongly  in 
that  right.  As  if  there  were  any  ultraism  in  truth, 
or  as  if  a  man  could  be  too  exclusive  of  error  and 
evil.  As  if  it  was  not  our  glorious  mission  to  re- 
form the  world,  and  redeem  it  from  its  sufferings 
and  wrong?. 

Oh  !  shame  on  such  cowardice !     Shame  on  the 
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craven  who  will  mix  wrong  with  right,  to  gain  the 
credit  of  liberality  and  eclecticism.  Shame  on  the 
man  who  will  not  stand  by  a  great  truth,  and  who 
will  sacrifice  a  principle  to  gain  the  applause  of 
ignorance ! 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  The  brightest 
gleam  of  truth,  that  is  now  shining  over  this  poor 
earth,  is  the  Philosophy,  the  Theory,  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  Water-Cure ;  and  this  light  cannot  be 
obscured  by  the  owls  and  bats  it  has  blinded.  If 
practitioners,  educated  in  the  grave  errors  of  Allo- 
pathy;  or  the  amusing  charlatanries  of  Homceopa- 
pathy,  or  a  bastard  Botanicism,  or  the  Eclecticism 
that  jumbles  and  confuses,  all  cannot  understand 
Hydropathy,  there  are  thousands  of  clear-minded 
men  and  women  who  can.  If  time-serving  and 
mercenary  physicians  adopt  a  name,  and  neglect  a 
principle,  the  people  demand  a  purer  faith  and  a 
more  consistent  practice.  The  man  who  puts  his 
trust  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  keep  their  respect  and  confidence  the 
longest.  It  will  be  found  in  medicine,  as  in  other 
matters,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

I  do  not  mean  to  offend — I  speak  my  honest 
convictions,  because  the  time  seems  to  have  come 
for  me  to  do  so.  If  Hydropathy  is  to  be  sustained, 
it  must  be  upheld  in  its  purity.  Our  fountains 
must  run  clear.  We  must  mix  no  vile  drugs  with 
the  simple  element.  If  the  Water-Cure  is  based 
on  the  laws  of  nature,  every  mixing  up  of  other 
systems  is  a  violation  of  those  laws.  If  Water- 
Cure  is  anything,  it  is  everything.  The  man  who 
gives  drugs  in  any  form,  practically  denies  faith  in 
the  Water-Cure,  and  betrays  its  cause ;  and  the 
man  who  lacks  faith,  or  knowledge  of  Hydropa- 
thy, and  yet  makes  a  pretence  of  practicing  it, 
must  be  actuated  by  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  is 
unworthy  of  any  place  in  this  great  reform. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  one  man.  True, — 
but  they  are  also  the  sentiments  of  every  man 
who  thinks  and  feels  as  I  do.  No  one  who  reads 
Water-Cure  books,  or  understands  Water-Cure 
principles,  can  feel  otherwise.  This  has  become  a 
question  of  stern  and  uncompromising  duty.  Our 
cause  mus  triumph,  but  its  false  friends  can  in- 
flict upon  it  far  greater  injury  than  its  open  foes, 
as  religion  can  flourish  amid  the  fires  of  martyr- 
dom, but  falls  into  contempt  when  disgraced  by 
its  unworthy  professors. 

91    Clinton  Place. 
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APPLICABILITY    OF    WATER   IN 

CHRONIC  DISEASES. 
BY   E.    A.    KITTREDGE,  M.D. 

Take  what  is  called  "  Liver  Complaint,"  where 
the  liver  has  had  to  do  double  duty  for  years,  it 
may  be,  and  the  skin  has  not  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  the  whole  time ;  and  how,  I  Avould  ask, 
can  any  one  hope  to  cure  it  by  the  use  of  drugs  ? 

The  liver,  in  all  cases,  is  more  or  less  inflamed  or 
irritated,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  it  can  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  medicine  and  not 
be  disturbed  still  more  ? 

If  the  simplest  food  will  create  pain  and  distur- 
bance of  the  biliary  functions,  what  must  not 
"  medicines"  do  ? 

Nature,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  quelling 
insurrections  in  one  of  her  chief  citadels,    while 


there  was  anything  to  feed  the  flame  of  rebellion, 
wisely  stops  the  appetite  at  such  times,  in  order 
that  the  excitement  may  cease,  knowing  that  flame, 
without  fuel,  cannot  last  always. 

But  Dr.  Allopathy,  disregarding  the  hints  of  na- 
ture, blindly  persists  in  throwing,  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  citadel,  the  means  of  keeping  up  the 
excitement;  the  munitions  so  useful  in  the  war  of 
extermination,  because  so  deadly. 

To  be  sure,  he  lays  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  good  organization,  and 
would  not,  for  the  world,  give  help  or  "  succor  to 
the  enemy."  In  fact  he  is  doing  all,  as  he  thinks, 
for  the  best,  quieting  instead  of  increasing  the  dis- 
turbance !  but  in  this  he  is  most  egregiously  mis- 
taken. He  may  cry  Peace,  but  there  is  no  peace, 
neither  can  there  be,  to  the  troubled  garrison,  any 
more  than  could  be  in  a  citadel  of  besieged  sol- 
diers, in  the  midst  of  which  bomb-shells,  contain- 
ing all  sorts  of  combustibles  were  constantly  be- 
ing thrown  by  an  enemy. 

Meaning  well  is  a  poor  excuse  for  doing  wrong 
when  you  have  the  means  of  knowing  better. 

Oh  that  I  could  but  persuade  my  brother  physi- 
cians to  try  the  new  and  better  way  of  curing  dis- 
eased action. 

But  had  I  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  and  the 
power  of  a  Sampson,  I  could  not  move  many  of 
them ;  for  alas !  the  people,  as  yet,  on  whom  they 
depend,  hunger  and  thirst  for  physic,  and  they  will 
give  it  to  them,  for  the  "  consideration,"  if  for  no 
other  motive. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  hear  anything,  and 
prove  all  things,  and  who  have  found  themselves 
baffled,  time  and  again,  in  curing  bilious  com- 
plaints, let  me  beg  of  them  to  listen  patiently  to 
what  I  have  to  say ;  and  all  I  ask  of  them  is  to  try 
the  simple  methods  which  I  will  herein  and  after 
lay  down  ;  and  which  they  must  know  will  do  no 
harm, — and  then,  if  they  do  not  acknowledge  that 
the  Water-Cure  is  the  cure  over  and  above  all  they 
ever  before  dreamed  of,  I  will  never  open  my 
mouth  again. 

First  then,  let  them  begin  in  all  cases  by  first 
cleansing  the  body  thoroughly,  as  the  long  pent- 
up,  morbid  matter  must  have  an  exit,  or  you  can 
do  nothing.  This  being  done,  if  there  be  fever 
or  great  irritation,  don't  get  in  a  passion,  and  re- 
venge yourself  by  shedding  blood — "  Whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,"  &c. ;  but  go  to  work  in  a  sensi- 
ble and  rational  way,  and  cool  it  down.  For  this 
purpose  sitz-baths,  wash-downs,  rubbing  wet 
sheets,  &c,  may  be  used ;  and  they  will  be  found 
far  more  effectual  than  the  lancet,  or  any  of  the 
"  antiphlogistic"  treatment  made  use  of  by  the  all- 
opath ;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence  still,  it 
will  do  it  without  doing  any  violence  to  the  laws 
of  health  and  being,  which  they  do  not  contend 
can  be  done  allopathically. 

Having  reduced  the  fever,  which  sometimes  is 
great — though,  as  a  general  thing,  there  is  not 
much  in  "  Chronic  Liver  Complaints" — the  next 
great  objects  are  to  quiet  irritation,  and  equalize 
the  circulation.  Fortunately  these  two  ends  can 
both  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means,  viz.,  the 
"wet  sheet." 

Of  course  we  can  give  no  specific  directions  as 
to  the  length  of  time,  &c,  the  patient  must  remain 
in  the  sheet,  as  that  will  depend  altogether  upon 


who  he  is ;  how  long  he  has  been  sick ;  the  state  i  \ 
of  the  nervous  system ;  his  other  difficulties,  <fec,  ( ) 
<fec.  But  the  judicious  physician — and  none  other 
should  attempt  to  practice — will  know  how  to  use 
them,  especially  if  they  have  made  any  experi- 
ments with  them,  or  have  studied  into  the  treat- 
ment any. 

I  believe,  as  a  general  thing,  the  patients  are 
kept  in  too  long  in  almost  all  cases.  "  A  little 
learning  h  a  dangerous  thing."  Many  people  are 
apt  to  go  on  the  principle,  "  that  if  a  little  of  any- 
thing is  good,  a  good  deal  is  better," — but  this  is 
not  true  in  all  cases  ;  especially  is  it  untrue  in  the 
case  in  question ;  for  people  troubled  with  long- 
standing inflammation  of  the  liver  almost  invaria- 
bly have  more  or  less  headache,  caused  by  the  sym- 
pathetic irritation  on  the  brain ;  and  every  expe- 
rienced Hydropath  knows,  that  long  packs  are 
very  apt  to  cause  a  "  determination  to  the  head  ;" 
then  again,  long  continuance  in  the  pack  ener- 
vates, as  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  warm  va- 
por bath  after  the  first  ten  minutes  or  so. 

From  twenty  to  sixty  minutes  is  long  enough 
for  anybody,  as  a  general  rule;  the  object  being  to 
get  \ip  a  thorough  determination  to  the  surface, 
bringing  the  blood  into  the  capillaries,  that  have 
all  along  been  pressing  on  the  internal  organs — 
the  removal  of  which  pressure  is  what  restores,  as 
nothing  else  can,  'the  equilibrium  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  wet  sheet  pack,  not  only  effects  these  two 
most  important  objects,  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner, but  it  also  is  a  most  efficient  measure  for  the 
removal  of  obstructions  in  the  liver  and  other 
glands,  by  the  shock  it  produces — doing  all  that 
calomel  can  do  that  is  good,  without  any  of  its 
terrible  consequences.     More  anon. 


WOMAN'S   DRESSES. 

BY    MRS.    R.    B.    GLEASON. 

Tuat  noble  writer,  Fenelon,  when  describing 
Telemachus,  journeying  in  search  of  his  father, 
Ulysses,  represents  the  youth  to  have  been  ship- 
wrecked on  an  island  where  reigned  the  beautiful 
goddess  Calypso.  She  being  enraptured  with  his 
wisdom,  youth,  and  beauty,  desired  to  retain  him 
in  her  isle.  For  this  end  she  caused  him  to  be 
clad  in  purple,  embroidered  with  gold,  to  divert 
his  thoughts  from  his  worthy  sire,  of  whom  he 
was  in  search,  and  from  the  land  of  Ithaca,  his 
home.  While  he  was  contemplating  his  new  cos- 
tume with  great  delight,  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  appeared  before  him,  in  the  figure  of  an 
old  man,  and  said :  "  Are  these,  then,  oh  !  Telema- 
achus,  the  thoughts  that  should  occupy  the  heart 
of  the  son  of  Ulysses  ?  Know  thou  that  a  young 
man  who  loves  to  deck  himself  fancifully  as  a  wo- 
man, is  unworthy  of  wisdom  or  honor." 

Now,  have  not  we,  as  a  sex,  been  so  engrossed 
with  our  outward  adorning?,  as  to  forget,  in  a 
good  degree,  the  prime  objects  of  our  earthly  so- 
journ ?  Like  Telemachus,  we  have  found  our  de- 
light in  our  apparel ;  and  by  it  been  diverted  from 
life's  more  important  duties. 

If  this  is  unworthy  of  man's  chief  attention,  then 
why  not  of  woman's  ?     If  the  man  who  lives  to 
dress,  instead  of  dressing  to  live,  has  neither  wis- 
dom, dignity,   nor  honor,  then  why  not  so  with   '. 
woman  ?  i 
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Let  113  believe  with  some  ancient  tribes,  that 
"woman  is  not  immortal,  or  else  admit  that  she  has 
a  higher  destiny  to  fulfil  than  that  of  merely 
dressing  well.  Many  deem  it  the  acme  of  praise 
to  say  of  her,  that  "  she  is  handsome,  and  dresses 
admirably,"  neither  of  which  are  any  certain  in- 
dications of  merit — for  the  former  is  an  inherit- 
ance, and  the  latter  may  be  owing  to  the  good 
taste  and  industrious  fingers  of  her  dressmaker, 
and  not  to  her  own. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  dress  is  a 
trifle,  above  an  intelligent  woman's  attention :  by 
?io  means.  That  woman  who  dresses  truly  well  is 
entitled  to  much  credit,  or  some  of  her  friends  are  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  her 
thoughts.  Pardon  the  frequent  use  of  the  word 
Woman.  It  is  a  good  old-fashioned  term ;  an  es- 
pecial favorite  of  mine,  though  now  so  fallen  into 
disuse,  that  a  modern  minister  "is  said  to  have 
said"  in  a  sermon,  that  the  "  ladies  were  last  at 
the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepulchre." 

But  to  the  point — why  man's  apparel  should  be 
plain,  simple,  durable,  comfortable,  thesamesuitfit 
for  all  times  of  day,  and  all  sorts  of  occasions,  and 
woman's  the  opposite  of  all  this,  is  to  me  a  myste- 
ry. His  will  endure  sunshine  and  showers,  with- 
out material  injury.  Hers  is  often  well  nigh  "  ru- 
ined" by  exposure  to  the  dews  of  heaven,  or  the 
smiles  of  a  cloudless  sky.  One  protects  tbe  wear- 
er from  the  weather, — the  other  the  wearer  must 
protect  from  the  weather.  What  a  damper  on  one's 
"  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,"  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant "worry,"  lest  your  fancy  silks,  perhaps  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  you  could  ill  afford,  shall  be  spoiled 
or  soiled  on  their  first  excursion  of  pleasure  But 
fortunately  it  affords  your  escort  an  opportunity 
to  display  his  gallantry  by  his  watchful  and  dex- 
terous care  to  protect  your  frail  apparel  from 
harm  ;  and  is  to  him  a  foreshadowing  of  cares  to 
coma.  But  must  woman  be  clad  in  gossamer ; 
dine  on  humming  birds'  tongues,  and  sip  the  dew 
of  roses,  to  render  herself  beatifully  frail  and 
lovingly  dependant,  and  thus  fulfil  her  mission 
here?  Ah!  no.  Her  life,  well  lived,  is  no  "May 
game  of  rosy  hours,  'mid  green  flowery  spaces," 
more  than  man's. 

Not  that  she  should  adopt  the  male  attire  in  full, 
as  the  Mormon  women  have  done,  in  some  sec- 
tions. Woman  has  her  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  psychological  peculiarities  ;  and,  let  her  dress 
as  a  whole,  be  peculiar  to  her  sex.  This  she  may 
have,  and  still  wear  articles  in  likeness  of  his,  if  it 
suit  her  convenience  better  than  any  other  form. 
In  this  there  can  be  no  more  impropriety  than  in 
man's  wearing  a  calico  or  worsted  wrapper  in  his 
study,  or  in  the  sick  room,  if  he  finds  it  a  matter 
of  ease  or  economy  to  do  so  ;  or  of  his  putting  on 
an  apron  to  protect  his  broadcloth  when  engaged 
in  certain  duties.  Many  seem  to  fear  that  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  the  sex  will  vanish  like  the 
"morning  cloud  and  early  dew,"  and  in  their 
place  only  a  gross  affectation  of  manliness,  if  she 
attempt  any  radical  reform  in  dress,  or  engage  in 
any  avocation  hitherto  peculiar  to  man.  The  fact 
that  woman's  dress  is  frail,  inconvenient,  unhealth- 
ful,  a  tax  on  her  time  to  make,  put  on,  change, 
<fec,  and  man's  the  opposite  of  all  this,  it  in  nowise 
folloAvs  that,  to  improve  her  -  garments,  she  must 
adopt  his  entire. 
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Different  ages,  nations,  and  fashions,  have  shown 
that  costume  may  be  more  varied  in  form  than  one 
could  compute  in  a  lifetime,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  rule  of  permutation.  From  all  these  forms  it 
would  seem  one  might  be  selected  which  would 
combine  beauty,  ease,  and  durability.  In  short,  a 
style  which  should  not  be  a  sort  of  "  Aaron's  rod, 
swallowing  up"  one's  time,  means,  thoughts,  be- 
sides making  sad  havoc  on  health. 

Simplicity  is  the  soul  of  both  beauty  and  utility. 
Our  enlightened  mode  of  dress  is  too  complex ;  has 
too  many  fixings.  For  example,  as  many  yards, 
and  as  many  stitches  in  the  flounce  on  the  skirt  as 
on  the  rest  of  the  dress.  They  make  a  short,  thick- 
set person  look  as  broad  as  long,  somewhat  like  a 
walking  pumpkin.  As  for  those  who  are  tall  and 
slim,  'tis  said  they  relieve  the  distance  from  head 
to  foot.  Well,  that  is  true  ;  they  do  form  a  line  of 
demarcation,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  if  it  is 
weary  of  so  long  a  survey  at  one  glance.  Perhaps 
our  tall,  lean  Yankee  gents  would  improve  their 
figure  by  having  a  few  on  their  pants.  If  Ichabod 
Crane  had  only  hit  on  this  invention,  he  would 
have  been  a  still  more  interesting  personage,  when 
a  schoolmaster  in  Sleepy  Hollow. 

No  doubt  flounced  trowsers  would  look  a  trifle 
odd  at  first ;  but  when  we  once  became  accustomed 
to  the  fashion,  we  should  say,  "  Neat  but  not  gau- 
dy," as  the  monkey  said  when  he  painted  his  tail, 
a  streak  of  red  and  a  streak  of  yellow. 

Then  so  much  "  flummery"  about  one's  sleeves. 
Surely  thrible  caps,  flowing  sleeves,  under  sleeves, 
wristlets,  bracelets,  and  broad  gay  ribbons  are  not 
needed  to  give  either  beauty,  dignity,  or  worth, 
to  the  arm  of  industry.  At  present  articles  are 
being  worn  about  the  wrists,  technically  and  tru- 
ly called  puffs.  If  they  were  air-tight,  they  would 
make  good  life  preservers,  or  if  filled  with  hydro- 
gen gas  might  answer  for  a  balloon. 

Some  have  what  resembles  a  series  of  tunnels, 
arranged  within  each  other,  varying  in  capacity, 
from  half-a-pint  to  four  quarts,  the  lesser  orifice 
encircling  the  wrist,  the  larger  reaching  well  nigh 
the  elbow. 

The  only  clue  I  have  been  able  to  get,  as  to  their 
object  or  utility,  is  to  make  the  hand  look  smaller 
and  more  delicate ;  and  truly  it  does  look  "  tiny" 
enough,  peeping  out  from  beyond  such  a  huge 
envelope.  Then  does  not  man's  "broad  big" 
hand  need  something  to  relieve  it's  size,  beside  a 
plain  coat  sleeve  ?  But  is  it  true,  that  the  hand  is 
such  a  useless,  graceless  appendage,  that  we  need 
to  make  it  appear  as  diminutive  as  possible  ;  or  to 
cast  it  into  the  shade  by  mulls,  and  frills,  as  though 
it  were  a  deformity  ?  ; 

No,  rather  say,  "All  honor  to  the  toil-hardened   ; 
hand,"  with  its  bones,  muscles,  and  tendons  well 
developed  by  useful  labor. 

Another  evil,  is  that  of  keeping  such  a  vast 
amount  of  clothing  constantly  on  hand.  It  all 
demands  care  and  must  be  looked  over  and  over, 
to  select  the  dress  most  appropriate  for  the  time, 
and  then,  from  a  host  of  trimmings,  some  must  be 
culled  to  match  the  dress  and  the  occasion. 

How  one  can  want  half  a  dozen  dresses  for 
cold  weather,  and  a  dozen  for  warm,  is  to  me  a 
great  mystery.  Surely  one  would  think  with  Mrs. 
Swisshelm,  that  one  would  want  a  fire  to  relieve 
an  overstocked   wardrobe    occasionally,   if  there 


were  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  nui- 
sance. 

Often  young  Misses,  and  some  whose  years 
should  have  made  them  wiser,  spend  two  hours  to 
dress  for  church,  a  party,  or  a  ride  ;  with  a  hand 
or  two  to  help  them  put  on,  take  off,  select,  advise, 
compare,  &c.  Ten  minutes,  or  at  most  fifteen, 
should  be  sufficient  time  for  any  woman  to  dress 
for  any  occasion,  a  wedding  not  excepted ;  though 
the  bride  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
agitated,  and  somewhat  more  particular  than 
usual,  might  be  excused  for  taking  a  little  more 
time.  Though  I  remember  well  to  have  attended 
the  wedding  of  a  friend,  and  arriving  at  an  early 
hour,  was  sent  by  the  mother  to  her  daughter's 
room,  to  see  if  she  would  like  my  assistance  in 
dressing.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  her  yet  in  her 
calico,  busy  washing,  combing,  brushing,  and  dress- 
ing all  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  of  which  she 
had  a  "  goodly  number."  When  this  was  done, 
the  guests  were  gathering  fast;  but  the  dear  girl 
was  attired  in  due  time,  and  a  neater,  sweeter 
bride,  one  would  have  to  go  far  to  find.  Many  lips 
spoke  in  praise  of  her  beautiful  and  simple  attire ; 
and  many  eyes  would  doubtless  looked  sharp  for 
faults,  had  they  known  that  she  had  made  her- 
self ready  for  her  marriage,  with  about  one-quai'ter 
the  time  and  thought  they  had  expended  in  pre- 
paring to  witness  the  ceremony. 

Let  one  have  a  suit  for  the  season  always  at 
hand,  always  in  rig,  and  then  one  can  be  ready  to 
obey  any  summons  on  short  notice.  Let  it  be  of 
some  durable  material ;  for  it  not  only  costs  money 
to  buy,  but  that  which  is  still  more  precious,  to 
select,  to  fit,  to  make.  Then  one  feels  so  much 
more  at  ease,  and  at  home,  in  a  garment  that  you 
are  familiar  with.  To  me  a  dress  is  like  an  old 
friend,  the  longer  worn,  the  dearer  it  becomes,  un- 
til, like  some  other  faithful,  but  well  nigh  worn 
out  servants,  it  is  still  cherished  for  the  good  it  has 
done. 

Among  the  labor-saving  inventions  of  this  age, 
pray  let  one  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  suitable 
attire  for  woman. 

Forest  City  Water-Cure,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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WATER-CURE   AT  HOME. 

BY    A    FRIEND    OF    HUMANITY. 

I  will  give  you  the  facts  of  a  case  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. In  march,  1843,  being  in  bad  health 
and  pregnant  for  the  fourth  time,  and  having  lost 
all  confidence  in  our  former  physician  (an  Allo- 
path), I  went  to  a  Thomsonian  Infirmary,  and  en- 
dured the  torments  of  a  course  of  medicine,  which 
left  me  in  a  much  worse  state  than  it  found  me.  I 
continued  the  use  of  Thomsonian  medicine  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  I  found  I  was  growing  "  no  bet- 
ter very  fast."  I  was  suffering  from  indigestion, 
constipation,  neuralgia,  and  a  train  of  evils — was 
quite  unable  to  labor.  In  June  I  was  examined 
by  a  person  who  had  been  studying  Preissnitz's 
mode  of  practice,  and  who  ordered  me  to  abandon 
the  use  of  tea  and  all  kinds  of  medicine,  using 
water  only  as  a  drink  ;  and  to  take  a  sponge-bath 
in  the  morning,  followed  by  rubbing,  and  change 
of  clothing.  For  prolapsus  uteri,  a  sitz-bath,  mid- 
forenoon  and  afternoon  :  for  neuralgia — a  towel 
wrung  from  cold  water  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain, 
and  much  friction  to  the  extremities.     A  plain  and 
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regular  diet.  I  followed  the  prescriptions  to  the 
letter.  In  July  I  attended  a  course  of  physi- 
ological lectures,  and  heard  much  which  encour- 
aged me  to  persevere.  In  September  I  dismissed 
my  hired  help,  and  did  the  work  for  a  family  of 
six  up  to  the  day  of  confinement.  I  suffered  much 
less  than  formerly  during  parturition  ;  and  what 
was  above  every  other  consideration,  I  was  deliv- 
ered of  a  healthy  son,  who  is  now  more  than  six 
years  of  age,  and  has  never  taken  medicine,  nor 
known  ordinary  sickness,  notwithstanding  he  has 
had  the  measles  and  hooping  cough  ;  but  nothing 
has  ever  kept  him  from  active  exercise  every  day. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  Journal  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  this  place.  May  you  long  continue  your 
labor  of  love,  and  be  sustained  by  an  intelligent 
community  throughout  the  whole  country  ! 


The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  a  system  of  Hy- 
dropathy and  Hygiene,  in  eight  parts,  design- 
ed as  a  Guide  to  Families  and  Students,  and 
a  Text-Book  for  Physicians,  with  numerous  illus- 
trated engravir  gs.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.  New 
York  :  Fowlcrs  &  "Wells,  publishers.  Price,  25 
cents  each  part,  or  $2  for  the  complete  work. 

This  Encyclopedia  is  divided  into  parts,  contain- 
ing, 

I.  The  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  illustrated. 

II.  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body',  illustrated. 

III.  Hygienic  Agencies  and  the  Preservation  of 
Health. 

IV.  Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery. 

V.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water  Treatment. 

VI.  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics, 

ineludingHhe  nature,   causes,   symptoms,   and 
treatment  of  all  known  diseases. 

VII.  Application  to  Surgical  Diseases. 

VIII.  Application  of  Hydropathy  to-  Midwifery 
and  the  Nursery. 

The  First  Part  of  this  work  is  now  ready  for  sub- 
scribers. It  may  be  ordered  and  sent  by  mail  to  any 
post  office.  "We  shall  refer  again  to  this  most  valuable 
work.  It  is  a  noble  contribution  to  our  water-cure 
literature,  and  the  cause  of  Hydropathy. 


Our  New  Volume  — Already  are  our  friends  and 
co-workers  proving  their  faith  in  the  glorious  princi- 
ples of  Hydropathy,  by  coming  forward  in  large  num- 
bers, thus  early,  with  lists  of  subscribers,  more  nu-  j 
merous  than  ever  before.  ? 

Indeed,  every  man  and  woman,  who  have  become  j 
well  acquainted  with  the  "Water-Cure  Journal,  and 
appreciate  the  truths  which  it  advocates,  work  for  it 
wherever  and  whenever  an  opportunity  presents. 

We  have  "  volunteers"  who  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.  They  who 
have  themselves  been  blessed  with  physical  salvation 
know  how  good  it  is.  Hence  their  willingness  to 
recommend  it  to  others,  that  they  too  may  be  made 
healthy  and  happy. 

Agreeably  to  a  very  prevalent  custom,  the  Publish- 
ers of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  have  determined  to 
present  to  those  who  form  clubs,  as  a  reward  for  their 
noble  and  generous  services, 

A    NEW    PREMIUM. 

To  those  who  send  us  fifty  subscribers  for  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  and  $25, 
we  will  send  fifty  copies  of  the  Journal  a  year  and  a 


complete  set  of  the  Water-Cure  Library,  in  seven 
large  volumes 

Those  who  send  us  one  hundred  subscribers 
during  the  year  and  $50,  shall  receive  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  Journal,  and  two  complete  sets  of  the 
Library,  and  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Water-Cure 
Almanac  for  1852. 

To  those  who  send  us  twenty  subscribers  and  §10, 
we  will  send  iwenty  copies  of  the  Journal  one  year, 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  Water-Cure  Almanac. 

These  Premiums  may  be  sent  by  express  at  a  very 
small  Expense  to  any  place  desired. 

Several  persons  in  a  neighborhood  may  combine, 
form  a  club,  and  divide  the  premium. 

Many  friends  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  this  Journal,  irrespective  of  any 
remuneration,  conscious  of  the  good  it  will  do  to  suf- 
fering humanity. 

All  subscribers  will  commence  with  the  next 
volume  (XII.),  dating  July,  1851,  to  continue  one 
year. 

We  now  confidently  appeal  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived benefit  from  the  reading  of  this  Journal,  to  lend 
it  their  influence,  to  describe  its  merits,  and  present 
its  claims  to  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Every  man  and  woman  may  become  the  means  of 
saving  human  lives,  relieving  human  suffering,  and  of 
preventing  disease,  by  obtaining  subscribers  to  this 
Journal.  Are  these  not  reasons  sufficient  to  induce 
every  one  to  respond  to  this  appeal  1 

A  few  hours'  time,  a  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  a 
head  of  liberal  dimensions,  are  enough  to  secure  all 
we  ask,  namely,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal.  Friends,  we  hear  from  you 
again  1 

Death  of  Edwin  J.  Merce  — We  are  pained  and 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  estimable 
citizen.  He  departed  this  life  at  about  one  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  April,  after  a  few  days'  illness  from 
an  ordinary  bilious  fever,  though,  as  the  disease  ap- 
proached its  fatal  termination,  it  was  called  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever.  Probably  it  was  one  of  those  cases,  not 
uncommon,  in  which  a  mild  type  of  fever  is  rendered 
malignant  "  by  the  deadly  virtues  of  the  healing  art." 

Mr.  Mercer  was  extensively  known  as  proprietor  of 
a  temperance  eating-house,  corner  of  Ann  and  Nassau 
streets.  In  personal  habits  he  was  very  exemplary, 
and  was  not  only  an  abstainer  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  but  "  temperate  in  all  things."  He  had  filled, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents,  the  post  of  Assistant  Alderman  of 
the  Second  Ward,  and  he  was  a  devoted  friend  and 
active  member  in  many  of  our  temperance,  beneficial, 
and  reform  associations.  Few  men  in  our  city  had 
more  warm-hearted  friends,  and  we  know  not  that  he 
had  an  enemy.  A  few  days  ago  he  was  among  us,  in 
the  full  vigor  of  health  and  strength.  In  the  middle 
period  of  life,  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family, 
enjoying  the  friendly  intercourse  of  an  extensive  circle 
of  friends,  and  reaping  the  just  rewards  of  a  business 
conducted  with  strict  integrity  and  reference  to  the 
public  good,  the  prospect  for  a  long  life  of  usefulness 
and  happiness  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  But,  alas  ! 
the  destroyer  came.  From  whence  he  came  we  say 
not.  Wl\y  this  man  should  have  died  so  young,  so 
strong,  so  full  of  life,  so  triflingly  diseased,  is  indeed 
a  "  mysterious  providence,"  unless  we  can  find  its  so- 
lution in  the  misdirected  efforts  of  those  well-meaning 
physicians  who  verily  thought  they  were  doing  God 
service  in  warring,  with  destructive  poisons,  upon  the 
remedial  powers  which  he  has  implanted  in  the  human 
constitution.     Peace  to  his  ashes  ! 


The  Water-Cure  in  Ireland. — By  the  last 
steamer  we  received,  from  Mr.  Ebenr.  Shackleton, 
an  engraved  view  of  the  first  Water-Cure  establish- 
ment erected  in  Ireland.  It  is  situated  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill,  Blarney,  near  Cork,  and  is  managed  by  Dr  Bar- 


ten,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London. 

"  The  establishment  has  been  expressly  built  for 
hydropathic  purposes,  and  visitors  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  have  declared,  that  for  salubrity  of 
situation,  the  purity  of  its  numerous  springs,  and  the 
variety  and  convenience  of  its  baths,  it  stands  quite 
unrivaled .  The  private  walks  extend  for  several  miles 
through  wood  and  open  country,  and  a  pleasure  ground 
brilliantly  lighied  with  gas,  a  well  stocked  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden,  billiard  room,  ice  house,  dairy,  &c, 
are  attached  to  the  house,  and  every  attention  is  paid 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patients." 

Ireland  will  yet  be  redeemed,  her  people  disin- 
thralled,  not  only  from  drug  doctors,  but  some 
other  evils  too  vile  and  wicked  to  mention.  May  the 
principles  of  hydropathy  renovate,  purify,  and  instruct 
the  ignorant  and  protect  the  innocent.  Success  to  the 
Water-Cure  in  Ireland  ! 


GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON- 

BY"  NOGGS. 

Dear  Gossips  : — Among  all  the  higher  and  lower 
law  talk,  even  in  these  days  of  fugitiveness,  and  when 
money  is  so  tight  that  it  takes  two  pair  of  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock's patent  forceps  to  draw  one  dollar  from  some 
folks'  coffers — aye,  even  in  these  latter  days,  when 
Hydropathy,  in  the  natural  way,  is  ruling  and  over- 
ruling all  the  land  round  about  the  sea — cleansing,  as 
never  before,  the  wharves,  stores,  and  cellars,  and  mak- 
ing wharfingers  and  wharf  rats  scamper  like  the 
Dutch  ;  and  trees,  which  have  shaken  their  heads  in 
proud  defiance  to  the  winds,  challenging  old  Boreas  to 
do  his  hardest,  have  all  at  once  been  prostrated  in  the 
dust,  with  their  heels  now  where  their  head  used  to 
be ;  when  houses,  with  inmates  locked  in  slumber, 
walk  off  upon  the  mighty  waters  at  high  tide,  and  get 
themselves  down  miles  away  from  their  original  lo- 
cality ;  and  children,  left  by  washerwomen,  are  found 
floating  in  the  cradle  and  on  tables,  within  two  feet  of 
the  chamber  floor,  by  the  anxious  mother,  who  had  to 
be  ferried  in  a  boat  to  get  at  'em — even  in  these  days 
of  marvellous  doings,  I  s&y,  the  wonders  of  the 
Water-Cure  are  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  multi- 
tude, male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  and  those  of  high 
degree. 

Yesterday,  riding  in  the  cars,  I  overheard  a  lady 
and  gentleman  talking  about  the  use  of  cold  water  in 
sickness.  One  said  she  "  had  lately  got  into  the 
habit  of  bathing  every  morning  in  cold  water,  and  she 
really  believed  it  had  helped  her  cough  more  than  all 
the  medicine  she  had  ever  taken,"  and  she  had  taken 
pints  of  cod  liver  oil,  quarts'of  Schenck's  balsam,  and 
almost  every  other  kind  of  nonsense  made  and  pro- 
vided. 

The  gentleman  remarked  that  he  "  was  convinced 
that  cold  water  was  the  best  medicine  in  the  world, 
and  if  folks  only  knew  how,  and  were  not  afraid  to  use 
it,  they  might  save  themselves  a  great  many  dollars  in 
the  course  of  a  year,besides  much  sickness  and  trouble." 
I  innocently  inquired  of  them  if  they  would  put  a  sick 
child,  all  burning  up  with  fever,  into  cold  water.  "  Put 
'em  in  !"  said  the  woman.  "  Yes,  indeed  I  would,  and 
keep  'em  in,  and  keep  putting  'em  in."  "  Well,"  said  I, 
"  I've  heard  there  was  a  law  to  prevent  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, and  now  I  see  the  necessity  of  it  !" 

"  Cruelty  !"  said  she;  "  it  is  the  concentrated  essence 
of  kindness  compared  with  the  way  I  used  to  doctor 
my  children  ;  pouring  down  senna  tea,  giving  'em 
rhubarb  and  molasses,  pounded  pills,  &c,  &c,  holding 
their  noses  and  hands  all  the  while." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  that  was  disagreeable,  I  know  ; 
but  'whom  we  love  we  chastise.'  It  cured  'em,  did'nt 
it  1"  "  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  she ;  "  it 
seemed  to,  sometimes,  but  it  was  only  temporary  at 
best,  and  in  a  few  days  I  had  to  repeat  the  '  cure,'  till 
one  of  my  boys  would  burst  out  a  crying  whenever  he 
saw  me  come  into  the  room  with  a  spoon  in  my  hand." 

"  But,"  said  I,  with  a  posing  air,  "  you  did  not  do 
anything  to  make  him  catch  cold,  as  you  do  now." 
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"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  she,  "  my  children  used 
to  take  cold  a  great  deal  oftener  then  than  they  do 
now,  for  the  medicines  used  to  leave  them  so  weak  and 
nervous,  that  the  slightest  exposure  would  affect  them 
seriously  ;  but  now,  using  the  cold  water  on  'em  freely, 
seems  to  harden  'em,  and  they  are  out  in  all  weathers, 
and  never  have  anything  like  a  cold." 

In  short,  I  had  to  "  give  in,"  especially  as  I  found 
they  wouldn't . 

Yes,  go  where  you  will,  you  will  find  the  sober,  in- 
telligent, thoughtful  people,  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  favor 
of  the  "new  dispensation;"  and  Dr.  K.  says,  that 
"  there  is  already  enough  public  water-cure  sentiments 
afloat  in  the  community  to  destroy  the  pernicious 
errors  of  the  allopaths  for  ever.  Only  give  it  time  to 
do  its  work." 

By  the  way,  where  is  "  Quoggs  1"  My  love  to  him, 
and  tell  him,  as  he  is  almost  the  only  man  whose  name 
will  rhyme  with  mine,  that  I  feel  a  fellow-feeling  for 
him  at  once,  and  fain  would  hear  from  him  again. 

As  for  Boston,  it  is  once  more  quiet  again.  The 
opera  has  taken  the  attention  of  the  people 

The  effect  of  the  beautiful  and  all  accomplished 
Truffi's  voice,  is  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters ; 
proving  that  "  music  has  power  to  charm  the  savage 
breast."  Indeed  !  Aye  !  Music  is  better  than  physic 
any  day,  even  to  cure  diseases,  for  it  will  soothe  the 
disturbed  equilibrium  of  the  nervous  system,  when 
physic  only  increases  the  disturbance.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  in  nature,  elemental  or  otherwise,  so 
poorly  adapted  to  cure  disease  as  drugs,  "  our  folks 
think."  

"  Not  Hydropathic." — Gentlemen  : — Aside  from 
a  conversation  in  which  I  was  to-day  engaged,  and 
the  information  therein  gained  to  me,  from  late  visit- 
ants to  your  city,  I  might  never  have  referred  as  now 
by  note  to  you  respecting  a  notice  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  April  number,  100th  page.  "  Not  Hydro- 
pathic.—  We  had  supposed,  until  informed  to  the  con- 
trary, that  Miss  Mowry,  of  Providence,  had  adopted 
the  water-cure  practice,  but  it  appears  we  were  mis- 
informed." 

I  noticed  this  with  surprise  at  its  appearance  on 
first  receiving  the  April  number  ;  was  subsequently 
reminded  of  it  by  some  of  my  patients,  who  were  in 
full  water-cure  treatment.  1  felt  unpleasantly,  but 
determined  to  let  it  pass,  with  its  consequences  (which 
certainly  are  not  favorable  for  me),  until  moved  by 
to-day's  information,  regarding  its  probable  original 
cause  of  appearance,  and  advised  to  write  to  you  re- 
specting it,  to  clear  myself  from  any  intention  at  de- 
ception regarding  my  practice.  Of  such  intention  my 
conscience  is  clear.  In  my  first  letter  to  you,  of  date 
January  14th,  185],  I  as  definitely  as  possible  ex- 
plained to  you  my  position,  my  mode  of  practice,  my 
reasons  for  any  complication,  and  my  diligence  to  in- 
fluence, in  as  far  as  I  could,  the  love  and  prevalence  of 
Hydropathic  treatment,  and  I  believe  i  may  most 
truthfully  assert  that  nine-tenths  of  my  patients  ulti- 
mately come  to  adopt  that  exclusively.  I  know  that 
I  am  at  the  mercy  of  the  statements  of  opponents 
either  in  practice  or  sex.  My  desire  and  design  is  to 
do  as  seenieth  to  me  most  consonant  with  right  and 
truth,  awaiting  the  result  as  it  shall  yet  appear. 

As  at  the  time  of  writing,  January  14th,  among 
others,  I  referred  to  you  for  reference  to  Mrs.  Davis, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  will  in  a  few  days  be  in  your 
city,  I  would  here  again  allude. 

I  pray  you  receive  this  simply  as  I  have  been 
prompted  to  write,  as  deeming  it  due  from  myself,  if 
you  have  felt  to  be  deceived  or  misinformed,  as  well 
as  sustaining  my  relationship  to  Hydropathic  advo- 
cacy, in  which  mode  of  treatment  I  have  now  one  dear 
patient  laboring  in  your  city. 

In  true  reverence  for  all  good,  yours, 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowrt,  M.  D. 

Providence,  April  28th,  1851. 

[We  are  always  glad  to  correct  an  error.  The 
above  explains  itself  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  we  cheer- 
fully give  it  a  place  in  the  Journal.  We  did  not  in- 
tend, in  the  notice  quoted,  to  intimate  that  Miss  M. 
had  attempted  deception  on  us.  We  had  every  reason 
to  regard  her  as  both  honest  and  honorable.  Seeing 
her  "  card"  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  it  was  quite 
natural  for  our  readers  to  suppose  her  to  be  neither 
Allopathic,  Homoeopathic,  Eclectic,  or  any  thing  else 
but  Hydropathic.  Had  Miss  M.  "  defined  her 
position"   in  her  "  card,"  then  no  one  would   have 


drawn  a  wrong  inference 
of  practice.] 


in   regard  to   her    mode 


The  Experience  of  a  Tobacco-tjser. — Let  those 
about  to  undertake  the  manly  practice  of  chewing  or 
smoking  tobacco,  read  "  The  Autobiography"  in  the 
present  number.  He  will  therein  obtain  some  hints 
which  may  be  of  service  to  him. 

A  Great  Discovery. — An  Allopathic  doctor  has 
recently  discovered  that  "  too  much  water  is  highly 
dangerous  !"  He  assures  us  that  "  he  has  known  it 
to  cause  the  death  of  more  than  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals." Ergo,  water  should  never  be  used,  except 
in  small  closes,  to  be  mixed  with  brandy  and  molasses. 
It  will  be  highly  dangerous  in  cases  of  high  fevers, 
even  to  dip  the  ends  of  your  fingers  into  cool  water. 
But  when  the  stomach  cannot  bear  any  thing  stronger, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  a  blister  with  mustard 
poultice  outside,  and  a  little  calomel,  hot-drops,  or 
some  other  exciting  stimulant,  with  a  little  water,  in- 
side. 

The  patient  should  bear  in  mind  that  water  is  never 
to  be  used,  in  any  case,  except  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  a  "  regularly-educated  physician."  For  if  he 
should,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  he  will  recover  with- 
out the  satisfaction  of  even  consulting  or  "  feeing" 
his  "  regular  family"  allopathic  physician. 

All  good  and  law-abiding  citizens  will  therefore 
remember  and  keep  out  of  deep  water,  pure  water,  or 
any  other  kind  of  water,  except  such  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  a  cod  liver  oil  doctor.  For  what  else  was 
water  made  but  codfish  1  to  put  into  "  toddy,"  and 
Old  Doctor  Jacob  Townsend's  Sarsaprunilla  1 


DR.  QUOGGS,  TO  DR.  NOGGS. 

Dear  Doctor  Noggs  : — What,  in  the  name  of  colo- 
coquintida,  has  become  of  thy  contemporaneous  friend 
of  the  Boston  Medical  Journal  1  Has  he,  in  a  fit  of 
spasmodic  inadvertence,  swallowed  a  dose  of  his  own 
medicine,  and  gone — gone  to — O  it's  too  melancholy 
to  mention.  It  seems  impossible  to  account  for  such 
carelessness,  except  on  the  principle  that  the  man  sup- 
posed he  had  jumped  over  the  mountain  or  moon,  I 
forget  which.  I'll  tell  thee  how 'twas.  Just  to  amuse 
the  children,  he  got  up  a  story  that,  by  running  three 
miles  to  gather  sufficient  force,  he  had  leaped  over  a 
hill  a  mile  high  !  The  anecdote  was  excessively  tick- 
ling to  the  little  folks,  and  so  he  kept  telling  it  right 
over  and  over ;  and  when  he  had  waxed  old  and  mem- 
ory had  become  rusty,  he  disremembered  how  the 
story  was  originated,  and  verily  believed  it  was  all  a 
reality.  Mayhap  thy  allopathic  neighbor  has  pub- 
lished in  his  paper  so  many  times  the  story  of  the 
virtue  wherein  a  poison  sent  into  the  body  drives  all 
the  diseases  out,  as  a  singed  rat  scares  all  the  mice  out 
of  the  cellar,  that  he  has  come  at  length  to  forget  that 
the  whole  matter  was  a  humbug  in  the  start,  and  now 
really  thinks  it's  according  to  nature,  and  science,  and 
experience,  and  every  thing  else. 

Does  thee  inquire  why  1  ask  1  Because  he  has  not 
edified  the  profession  with  a  single  syllable  about  hy- 
dropathy going  down,  since,  between  us,  he  caught  a 
drubbing-sheet  on  one  side  and  a  douche  on  t'other. 
Do  tell  me,  is  he  above  ground  or  below  ;  and  if  above, 
what  is  he  doing  1 

I'm  somewhat  swamped  on  another  subject.  How 
is  it  that  our  big  cities  can  spare  so  many  of  their  big 
doctors  to  go  to  the  South  Carolina  Convention  just 
now  1  New  York  has  sent  off  one  hundred.  Prchaps 
humanity  wouldn't  suffer  much  more,  though  under- 
takers might,  if  two  or  three  hundred  more  were  to 
lay  off  for  a  few  weeks. 

But  here's  the  idea.  What  is  all  this  grand  gather- 
ing about  1  Every  year  since  water-cure  became  a 
fixed  fact  in  this  country,  the  regulars  have  had  a  na- 
tional convention.    This  is  the  third.     They  say  they 


are  going  to  elevate  the  profession,  when  they  are 
only  thinking  of  regulating  public  opinion.  But  will 
they  succeed  1  Not  it.  Public  opinion  is  getting 
more  irregular  all  the  while.  Folks  are  becoming 
awfully  impertinent  in  these  latter  days.  They  won't 
believe  a  white  black-bird  is  a  red  blue-jay  because 
the  doctor  says  so.  Time  was  when,  if  a  baby  had 
the  mulliwumbles,  and  the  nurse  inquired  into  the 
"  natur"  of  what  ailed  its  dear  little  bowels,  and  the 
doctor  said,  "  It's  irritation,  ma'am,"  all  parties  were 
satisfied,  the  nurse  because  she  had  learned  something, 
and  the  doctor  because  she  hadn't. 

Has  thee  observed — of  course  thee  has — the  kind  of 
business  this  self-instituted  Safety  Committee  transact 
at  their  convention  1  Their  whereases,  and  pre-ram- 
bles,  and  resolutions,  might  all  be  condensed  into  a 
gallipot  by  the  following  extract :  That  we  are  the 
only  regularly  qualified  doctors  ;  that  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  life  and  death  rests  on  our  shoulders,  to 
which  the  people  are  in  duty  bound  to  look  up ;  that 
physicians  generally  are  not  half  qualified  for  their 
business,  because  our  medical  schools,  finding  doctor- 
making  profitable  to  the  professors,  turn  out  M.D.s 
in  droves  ;  that  the  medical  profession  in  general,  and 
mankind  in  particular,  so  far  as  doctoring  is  con- 
cerned, are  within  the  bounds  of  our  legitimate  juris- 
diction ;  that  the  confidence  of  the  t  eople  is  all  the 
while  growing  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,"  for  which  circumstance  there  is  no  accounting  ; 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  the  people 
appreciate  regular  allopathic  drugging,  but  what,  we 
can't  tell  for  the  life  of  us. 

I  would  respectfully  move  the  convention  aforesaid 
to  adopt  the  following,  which  I  hope  thee  will  second 
and  enforce  in  one  of  thy  most  face-convulsing  and 
side-shaking  speeches : — 

Whereas,  we  are  the  legally  recognized  guardians, 
keepers,  and  dispensers  of  the  public  health,  with  a 
slight  squinting  towards  the  public  purse  ;  and  where- 
as, the  law  hath  granted  us  special  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  immunities  in  the  way  of  doctoring  folks ; 
and  whereas,  medical  science  as  consecrated  and  con- 
servated  in  us,  is  surrounded  and  fenced  in,  as  it 
were,  with  numerous  statutory  provisions,  all  tending 
to  provide  for  us  a  reasonable  living  whether  the  pa- 
tients live  or  die  ;  and  whereas,  if  an  unfortunate 
dose  happens  to  send  a  customer  to  his  final  account, 
we  are  not  accountable — when,  as  the  poet  says,  "  he 
that  is  robbed,  not  knowing  what  is  stolen,  is  not 
robbed  at  all ;"  so  he  that  is  killed,  not  knowing  what 
it  was  that  killed  him,  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
burial ;  therefore, 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  all  the  delegates  pres- 
ent, who  have  nothing  to  do  at  home,  be  resolved  into 
a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  petition  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  enact  such  laws 
as  shall  compel  the  people  to  have  confidence  in  us. 
What  kind  of  legislation  is  necessary,  we  can't  exactly 
say ;  but  something  must  be  done,  or  the  cause  of 
medical  science  will  be  degraded,  and  wo  shall  become 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 

Remember  me  to  all  aquatic  friends. 

Quoggs. 

The  Wyoming  Water  Cure. — Our  readers  will 
notice  the  advertisement,  on  another  page,  relating  to 
this  new  establishment.  We  are  assured  that  it  is,  in 
all  respects,  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the 
county.  This  beautiful  cottage  was  built  expressly 
for  hydropathic  purposes,  and  will  be  conducted 
strictly  on  hydropathic  principles.  Drs.  Hayes  and 
Winchester  are  competent  to  render  this  establish- 
ment one  -of  the  most  popular  in  Western  New  York. 

We  Have  Succeeded.— A  few  years  ago,  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  suggested  (through  a  female 
contributor)  a  new  style  of  dress,  which  has  finally 
been  adopted,  and  is  now  worn  by  large  numbers  of 
intelligent  and  respectable  women.      The  new  style 
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abandons  tight  lacing  and  street  sweeping,  and  adopts 
a  suit  infinitely  more  healthful,  convenient,  economi-    > 
cal,  and,  to  our  notion,  vastly  better  looking.    We   j 
shall  prepare  Fashion  Plates  for  the  Journal  soon,   j 
not  from  "  Paris,"  but  from  America. 

Our  Women  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  very  ' 
sensible  articles  on  Dresses,  by  Mrs.  Gleason,  written  j 
for  this  Journal. 

This  great  reform  belongs  to,  and  must  be  carried 
on  and  established  by  women.  We  most  cheerfully 
open  the  Water-Cure  Journal  to  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mrs.  Swisshelm,  Mrs.  Bloomer,  Mrs.  Nichols 
(Editors),  and  other  liberal,  high-minded  and  inde- 
pendent women,  have  aided  in  bringing  about  this 
good  work.  "  Short  dresses"  will  soon  be  all  the  "  go." 

Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure. — In  our  March 
number  a  brief  notice  of  this  establishment  was  given. 
We  now  present  (see  advertisement)  an  engraved  view, 
with  full  particulars  of  the  same.  Among  other  ex- 
cellent regulations  of  this  establishment,  we  commend 
the  following : 

"  The  use  of  tobacco,  alcoholic  and  strong  drinks  of 
every  description,  are  strictly  forbidden  admission  into 
the  Institution ;  and  on  no  account  whatever  can  a 
patient  be  received  as  an  inmate  who  persists  in  its 
use.  When  a  man  '  can  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and 
not  be  burned, •"  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  a  Water- 
Cure  patient  use  alcohol  and  tobacco,  as  a  necessary 
adjuvant  to  the  removal  of  his  disease." 

The  physician,  Dr.  Barrett,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  competent  in  the  profession.  We  bespeak 
somothing  more  than  a  "  prospect"  for  the  Bing- 
hampton  Water-Cure. 

One  Hundred  Doctors,  regular  allopaths,  sailed 
from  Xew  York,  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  steamer 
Southerner,  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  attend 
the  National  Medical  Convention.  We  have  sent 
out  a  reporter,  who  will  furnish  the  readers  of  the 
Water-Cure  Journal  with  the  proceedings  of  this  au- 
gust body,  who  have  appointed  themselves  to  "  save 
the  union"  of  doctors.  Each  of  these  hundred  doctors, 
who  sa:led  from  New  York,  was  supplied  with  "  new 
saddlebags,'"  containing  a  great  quantity  of  pills, 
plasters,  blood-suckers,  together  with  a  few  barrels  of 
pure  genuine  cod  liver  lard  oil,  put  up  in  large  quart 
bottles,  which  they  expected  to  "  peddle  off"  to  pay 
traveling  expenses.  We  shall  await,  with  great  im- 
patience, the  dispatches  from  our  reporter.  We  hope 
no  accident  will  befall  this  chosen  band  while  on  the 
water,  for  should  an  explosion  take  place,  they  might 
get  a  "  ducking." 

These  doctors  had  the  good  sense  to  procure  passports 
before  sailing,  which  will  secure  them  from  the  danger 
of  undergoing  the  usual  indignities  of  imprisonment, 
with  other  fugitives,  while  they  remain  in  a  Southern 
port.  We  hope  they  may  be  returned  to  their  masters 
without  unnecessary  delay  or  expense.  Double  Ell  D. 
Keese  has  been  put  under  the  special  charge  of  Mrs. 
Partington,  who  will  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  and 
from  quareliDg  with  the  children  of  Hahnamann. 

New  Grjefenberg  Water-Cure. — This  establish- 
ment, located  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  The  proprietor,  Dr.  Holland,  has  secured 
the  services  of  B.  Wilmarth,  M.D.,  who,  after  twenty 
years'  experience  in  the  allopathic  practice,  embraced 
the  Water-Cure  some  four  years  ago,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  very  successful. — See  advertisement. 


To  our  Twenty-five  Thousand  Subscribers. —  , 
It  will  doubtless  quite  surprise  some  of  our  readers 
when  we  inform  them  that  we  can  no  longer  supply 
back  numbers  of  the  present  volume,  notwithstanding 
a  second  edition  of  the  earlier  numbers  has  been 
printed  The  demand  has  greatly  exceeded  our  high- 
est expectations. 

While  we  rejoice  at  the  rapid  increase  of  our  sub- 
scription list,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  supply  all  who 
desire  the  back  numbers. 

A  New  Volume  of  the  Journal  will  commence 
with  the  next  number,  which  will  go  to  press  imme- 
diately, and  be  issued  early  in  June-  New  subscrib- 
ers will  commence  with  that  number,  and  continue  a 
year  from  July,  1S51. 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  supply  present  subscribers 
with  missing  numbers  when  possible.  Those  who  re- 
subscribe  early  will  be  sure  to  receive  complete  sets. 
A  very  large  edition  will  be  printed  of  the  new  volume, 
commencing  with  the  July  number. 

The  Brattleboro'  Water-Cure. — On  another 
page  will  be  found  a  fine  engraved  view  representing 
this  establishment,  together  with  an  advertisement 
descriptive  of  the  same,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

We  have  a  partial  promise  from  Dr.  Wesselhceft  of 
a  report  of  eases  treated  at  his  establishment  during 
the  past  year.  When  received,  it  will  give  us  pleasure 
to  present  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 


The  Athol  Water* Cure. — By  reference  to  ad- 
vertisement, it  will  he  seen  that  this  "  cure"  has 
changed  hands,  and  is  now  under  the  management  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hero.  We  hope  he  may  prove  heroic  in  the 
saving  of  human  life,  and  in  the  curing  of  disease. 
This  establishment  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  populous  region  in  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts. 
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Familiar  Correspondence. — Now  that  it  will 
cost  but  three  cents  for  the  transmission  of  a  letter 
three  thousand  miles  by  mail,  we  have  no  doubt  our 
friends  all  over  the  world  will  write  us  more  frequently 
than  under  the  higher  rates.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
ordering  the  Journal  or  any  of  our  other  publications, 
they  were  required  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
for  postage,  and  that  too  for  no  more  than  for  which 
they  will  now  be  required  to  pay  only  "  three  cents!"  Of 
course,  everybody  will  provide  themselves  with  post- 
age stamps  with  which  to  prepay  all  letters,  otherwise 
the  postage  will  be  Jive  instead  of  three  cents. 

The  day  on  which  this  new  cheap  postage  law  takes 
effect  should  be  celebrated  by  every  man  and  woman 
in  our  nation.  Let  each  and  every  one  write  and  mail 
at  least  one  letter  on  that  day,  and  direct  it  to  the 
Water-Cure  Journal,  enclosing  one  dollar  for  a  year's 
subscription  thereof,  in  commemoration  of  one  of  the 
greatest  events  since  the  establishment  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 


Who  can  beat  it  1 — There  are  seven  post  offices 
within  a  circle  of  eight  miles  from  this  (Morris). 
Our  village  contains  only  five  hundred  and  twenty  in- 
habitants, and  we  poll  on  an  average  about  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  votes  in  town.  There  are  4  daily,  IS 
semi-weekly,  185  weekly,  and  165  monthly  papers 
regularly  taken  from  this  post  office,  making  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  papers  in  a  year; 
and  we  speak  of  it  with  a  deal  of  gratification  as  also 
showing  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  that,  of 
this  number,  ninety-six  monthlies  are  from  the  well 
known  publishers,  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau 
street,  New  York. 

[We  clip  the  above  from  the  Village  Advertiser, 
published  in  Lewisville,  Otsego  county,  New  York, 
where  our  excellent  friend,  A.  S.  A. ,  has  thus  thorough- 
ly introduced  our  various  publications.  The  Student 
and  the  Phrenological  Journal  are  published  at  the 
same  office  with  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  each  of 
which  has  a  large  circulation  wherever  they  are 
known.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
these  three  monthly  publications  shall  find  a  place  in 
the  hands  of  every  family  throughout  our  country. 
Education,  health,  and  the  development  of  body  and 
mind,  are  among  the  objects  of  all  these  works.] 
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TO     SUBSCRIBERS. 

With  the  next  Dumber,  Volume  Twelve  &f  the  "Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal  commences. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  record  the  names  of  at  least  Twenty 
Thousand  new  subscribers  to  this  Journal  during  the  year 
1851.    Friends,  What  Sat  You  ?     Shall  wk  do  it  ? 

A  few  moments'  time  is  usually  enough  to  convince 
every  reasonable  person  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  "Water- 
Cure  system  over  that  of  all  others  known  in  the  healing 
art.    Ye  who  know  the  truth,  promulgate  it. 

This  Journal  will  be  sent  in  clubs  to  different  post  offices 
when  desired  ;  as  it  frequently  happens  that  old  subscribers 
wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to  their  friends  who  re- 
side in  other  places. 

Friends  and  co-workers  in  the  advancement  of  the 
water-cure  will  see  to  it,  that  every  family  in  the  land  is 
provided  with  a  copy  of  this  Journal. 

Monet  on  all  specie-paying  banks  may  be  remitted  by 
mail,  in  payment  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Subscribers  can  mail  gold  dollars,  one,  two,  or  three 
bank  notes  in  a  letter,  and  not  increase  the  postage. 

Clubs  may  now  be  formed  in  every  neighborhood 
throughout  the  country,  and  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
publishers. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  believed,  that  a  greater  bless- 
ing cannot  possibly  be  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  than  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  Life  and  Health  Principles  ad- 
vocated and  taught  in  the  Water-Cuke  Journal. 

Remittances  in  Drafts  on  Xew  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  Boston  always  preferred.  Large  sums  should  be  sent 
in  drafts  or  checks,  payable  to  the  order  of  Fowlers  and 
Wells. 

All  Letters  addressed  to  the  publishers  should  be  plain- 
ly written,  containing  the  name  of  the  Post  Office,  Coun- 
ts, and  State. 

Special  Notice. — All  letters  and  other  communications 
designed  for  the  Journal  should  be  post  paid,  and  directed 
to  Fowlers  and  \\  ells,  JVa.  131,  Nassau-Street,  New 
York. 

A  Good  Resolution.-— A  young  man  in  Ohio,  who  has 
been  restored  to  health  through  advice  contained  in  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal,  has  pledged  himself  to  devote  two  days  in 
each  month,  in  obtaining  new  subscribers.  He  has  already 
sent  us  several  large  clubs  from  the  surrounding  towns.  He 
has  induced  almost  every  family  in  his  own  neighborhood,  to 
take  the  Journal.    Many,  many  thanks  will  he  receive. 

Wanted.— -Subscribers  and  agents  will  confer  a  favor 
on  the  publishers,  by  returning  duplicate  copies  of  the 
February  and  April  numbers  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Water-Cure  Journal. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal.— It  is  a  perfect  marvel  how 
this  Journal  can  be  afforded  for  only  one  dollar  a  year. — 
Plaindenler. 

[The  Journal  has  found  favor  with  the  women  and  mo- 
thers of  our  nation.  They  have  given  it  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. This  is  why  it  can  be  afforded  at  so  small  a 
price.] 

In  Bangor.  Me.— Onr  publications  may  always  be  found 
for  sale  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis. 

To  Editors.— -Of  whatever  we  have,  ;:  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive." — Pubs.  W.  C.J. 
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Diabetis.  &c— J.A.F.M.D.. Cleveland.  The  case  connected 
with  emissions  and  a  consumptive  diathesis,  of  which  you  for- 
warded a  description,  is  certainly  unpromising  ;  yet,  under  the 
full  treatment  and  quiet  of  a  country  establishment,  we 
would  not  despair  of  a  cure.  He  wants  the  wet  sheet  pack- 
ing daily,  and  sitz-baths  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  cold 
injections  frequently  ;  a  very  plain  opening  diet  is  also  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  should  be  kept  out-doors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Lumbago,  &c. — B.  C.  H.,  Miss.  Cases  like  yours  are  con^ 
stantly  treated  at  the  establishment,  and  with  almost  uni-> 
form  success 
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Inflammatory  Rheumatism. — "Hydropathy"  of  Indiana, 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  his  real  name  if  he  wants  our  ad- 
vice gratuitously.  He  asks  us  to  write  a  letter  for  his  espe- 
cial benefit,  to  a  fictitious  address  !  As  far  as  the  rheumatism 
in  the  ankle  and  knee  is  concerned,  he  may  cure  it  if  he  will 
by  a  few  wet  sheet  packs,  and  a  wet  bandage  upon  the  part 
affected,  provided  the  diet  is  plain  and  simple. 


Bilious  Diarrhoea. — A  subscriber  in  Brooklyn,  Michi- 
gan, who  is  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  bilious  di- 
arrhcea, wishes  to  know  the  best  treatment  :  Copious 
tepid  injections  until  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  cleansed, 
then  moderate  cool  injections  ;  the  hip  bath  and  abdominal 
girdle  are  useful  auxiliaries.  The  way  to  prevent  such  at- 
tacks, is  the  adoption  of  a  hydropathic  diet. 


Sick  Headache. —  G.G.F.,  Laurence, 'Miss.  Cases  like  yours 
almost  always  originate  from  abad  state  of  the  liver,  of  which 
thehead  affection  is  symptomatic.  General  treatment  must  be 
attended  to.  The  best  general  baths  are,  the  wet  sheet  pack- 
ing and  rubbing  wet  sheet.  The  half  bath  and  wet  girdle 
are  the  appropriate  local  baths.  The  diet  is  always  of  first 
importance  :  it  should  be  plain,  coarse,  and  a  good  proportion 
sufficiently  hard  to  require  considerable  mastication.  For  an 
example,  Graham  bread,  apples,  and  parched  corn. 


Cataract.— M.M.,  Newport.  From  your  description  we 
should  judge  the  case  presented  to  be  incipient  cataract. 
Local  applications  to  the  eye  are  of  no  use,  without  especial 
attention  to  general  treatment  at  the  same  time.  The  patient 
requires  the  application  of  the  full  complement  of  hydro- 
pathic appliances  to  promote  absorption,  and  arrest  the  fur- 
ther deposition  of  matter.  At  the  same  time  the  diet  must 
partake  a  little  of  the  "hunger-cure"  philosophy.  If  the 
case  has  already  gone  too  far  for  medication,  there  are  good 
operative  oculists  in  this  city,  and  undoubtedly  elsewhere  ; 
but  we  can  only  speak  of  whit  we  absolutely  know. 


More  Rattlesnakes. —A  friend  in  Illinois,  writes  : 
"We  have  plenty  of  rattlesnakes  in  this  country,  and  would 
like  to  know  the  process  you  would  have  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Wainwright,  who  died  in  your  city  from  a  bite  two  or 
three  years  ago."  Dr.  W.  was  bit  in  the  arm,  which  rapidly 
swelled ;  the  inflammation  soon  extended  to  the  body ;  morti- 
fication soon  followed,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  blood 
and  body  were  in  a  gross,  impure,  inflammatory  state,  or  the 
result  could  not  have  been  so  suddenly  fatal.  We  should 
rely  on  the  wet  sheet,  so  managed  as  to  promote  considerable 
sweating.  It  should  be  applied  promptly  and  repeated  fre- 
quently, till  all  inflammatory  action  subsides. 


A  Friend  of  the  Cau9k,  dating  from  Worcester,  failed 
to  give  us  his  name.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  the 
frindly  criticisms  of  our  subscribers,  when  given  openly  and 
under  standingly..  We  shall  endeavor  to  direct  our  ship  ac- 
cording to  our  best  judgment.  Thus  far,  we  are  well  pleas- 
ed with  our  progress  and  success.  If  any  of  the  "  friends  to 
the  cause"  can  advise  us,  so  as  to  still  further  enhance  our 
usefulness,  they  will  place  us  and  the  public,  under  still 
greater  obligations.  We  shall  be  happy  to  entertain  any 
reasonable  propositions  compatible  with  these  objects. 
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The  Student:  a  Family  Miscellany  and  Monthly  School 
Reader,  devoted  to  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellec- 
tual Improvement  of  Youth,  embracing  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Biography,  History,  Phonography,  Drawing,  and 
Music.  N.  A.  Calkins,  Editor.  Fowlers  &  Wells, 
Publishers.     Terms,  $1  a  year  in  advance. 

This  popular  monthly  has  just  entered  upon  its  second 
year.  A  year  ago,  its  circulation  was  less  than  two  thousand 
copies,  now  it  has  Eight  Thousand,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  reach  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  before  the 
close  of  the  present  year. 

The  title  "  Student"  is  not  in  itself  attractive.  It 
sounds  to  young  people,  "  too  much  like  work,"  but  we  can 
assure  them  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions  with 
which  they  can  possibly  be  entertained.  It  is  at  once  a  Mu- 
seum, a  Cabinet,  an  Historian,  a  Draftsman,  an  Orator,  a 
Poet,  a  Teacher,  a  Botanist,  a  Chemist,  a  Physiologist,  an 
Astronomer,  a  Story  Teller,  a  Musician,  and  in  fact,  just 
the  thing  that  girls  and  boys,  young  men  and  young  women, 
parents  and  teachers,  ought  to  have,  and  would  have,  if  they 
only  knew  its  real  value.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
"everybody,  big  enough  to  read,"  and  "not  too  old  to 
learn." 

The  Student  should  be  introduced  into  every  family, 
whether  they  have  children  or  not. 


Worms.— W.  A.  S.  The  hydropathic  treatment  for  worms 
is,  copious  tepid  injections  10  cleanse  out  the  viscid  slimy 
secretions  in  which  the  animals  are  imbedded,  and  very 
plain,  coarse  diet  to  remove  the  condition  upon  which  their 
existence  and  development  depends.  Unfermented  wheat 
meal  bread,  and  plenty  of  good  apples,  are  an  example  for  a 
perfect  dietary  system.in  the  case.  Relief  is  obtained  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  worms  ;  but  like  all  chronic  maladies,  a  cure 
is  only  to  be  effected  by  restoring  healthy  action  and  se- 
cretion. 


Synovitis.— W.  B.  S.,  New-Haven.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  in  the  case  of  your  brother,  whether  the  lameness  of 
the  leg  is  dependent  on  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  knee  joint,  constituting  the  disease  called 
synovitis,  or  a  paralytic  state  of  the  muscles  consequent  on 
constipation  or  some  other  functional  derangement.  He 
ought  to  go  to  an  establishment,  or  to  some  hydropathic 
physician,  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  circum- 
stances. 


Harpers'  Magazine. — The  leading  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber, is  a  full  description  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  in  this 
city,  by  Jacob;  Abbott,  illustrated  with  eighteen  original 
drawings.  The  whole  process  of  making  a  steam  engine, 
from  the  first  moulding  of  the  different  parts,  to  its  final 
erection  in  the  hold  of  some  huge  sea-steamer,  is  described. 
It  is  useless  to  say  that  such  an  article  is  both  instructive  and 
pleasing  ;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  followed  by  others  of  a 
similar  character,  in  which  all  the  larger  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  city  might  be  given. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  suggestion  in  our  first'notice  of 
this  magazine,  and  if  followed  up,  will  render  it  altogether 
a  most  acceptable  publication,  excepting  the  Fashionable 
plates,  which  are  usually  horrible.  Terms  $3  a  year.  New 
York  :    Harper  &  Brothbs. 


The  International  Magazine.— Stringer  &  Townsend 
have  given  a  distinctive  character  to  their  new  monthly,  in 
those  profuse  and  always  readable  notices  of  authois  and 
books  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  each  number. 
They  have,  besides,  in  each  number,  fine  portraits  of  distin- 
guished men,  with  discriminating  notices,  by  Rufus  W. 
Griswold,  which  we  always  read  with  interest;  besides 
these,  there  are  other  illustrations,  with  a  choice  selection  of 
stories,  essays,  reviews,  and  historical  records. 

Two  large  octavo  volumes,  with  upwards  of  six  hundred 
pages  each,  have  already  been  published,  and  may  now  be 
obtained  in  substantial  binding.  With  the  exception  of  those 
barbarous  screwed-up  fashion  plates,  we  can  commend  this 
magazine.     Terms,  $3  a  year. 


The  American  Journal  of  .Insanity,  Published  Quar- 
terly, by  the  New- York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  TJtica, 
N.  Y.     Terms,  §2  a  year. 

This  is  the  leading  American  serial  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  Insanity.  Every  physician  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
work.     It  should  also  be  found  in  every  public  library. 

Psalms  of  Life  :  a  Token  for  the  Many.     Compiled  by  J. 
.   Olnky.    Hartford:  Brocket,  Fuller  &  Co. 

The  author  has  it  "Psalms  of  Life  ;"  we  should  say  Songs 
of  Life  ;  but  never  mind  the  name,  'tis  a  little  book,  full 
of  lively  songs,  such  as  all  but  Quakers  like  to  hear,  and  even 
they,  if  it  were  not  thought  to  be  wicked  to  exercise  the  or- 
gan of  Tune,  even  when  "  rocking  the  cradle."  We  find  in 
this  collection  many  familiar  old  songs,  such  as  "Eternal 
Justice,"  by  Charles  Maccy  ;  "  Never  Give  up,"  "Press  On," 
"  Wait  a  Little  Longer,"  "  Hope  On,"  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred others  of  the  same  good  spirit.  These  are  "  Songs  for 
the  People,"  cheerful  and  hopeful  ;  every  body  should 
have  it.    Price  only  37  cents. 

The  Volcano  Diggings:  a  Tale  of  California  Law.    By  a 
Member  of  the  Bar.     New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 
A  brief  history  of  California  life — cooked  up  in  a  very  pal- 
atable yet  strictly  judicial  style.     Those  who  contemplate  a 
visit  to  that  country  should  by  all  means  read  the  work. 


Annual  Report  of  the  City  Inspector  of  the  number  of 
Deaths  and  Interments  in  the  City  of  New  York,  during 
the  year  1850.    By  A.  W.  White,  M.D. 

We  cheerfully  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  author 
for  a  copy  of  this  very  satisfactory  Report  It  is  the  most 
complete  and  systematic  Public  Document  ever  presented  by 
any  City  Inspector.  We  shall  extract  such  portions  as  will 
interest  our  readers. 

Episodes  of  Insect  Life.  By  Acheta  Domestica.  Octavo, 
pp.  320.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Reader,  would  you  believe  it?  the  luxury  of  reading  this 
beautiful  book  almost  reconciles  one  to  to  be  bored  to  death 
even  byM  USQUE  toes,  so  charmingly  is  it  written  and  printed. 

Had  this  work  appeared  as  a  holiday  gift-book,  it  would 
have  found  its  way  into  every  parlor  where  taste  and  intelli- 
gence prevail. 

Without  a  single  exception,  we  regard  it  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  illustration  and  typography  with  which  the  sci- 
ence of  book-maki  ng  has  been  graced.  It  is  a  model  of  excel- 
lence and  beauty,  unsurpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  the  insects  described  and  illustrated  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Butterflies,  crickets,  flies,  gnats,  ants,  spiders,  wasps, 
bees,  moths,  water-devils ;  together  with  a  vast  amount  of 
information  respecting  their  habits,  etc.,  etc.,  served  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  reader  from  withdrawing 
until  the  reading  is  completed.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  sick 
folks  to  read  ;  no  other  medicine  would  be  necessary,  except 
in  the  most  extraordinary  cases. 

Annals  of  the  Famine  in  Ireland  in  1847,  1848,  and  1849. 
By  Mrs.  A.  Nicholson.  New  York  :  E.  French,  135  Nassau 
street.    12mo,  pp.  336. 

Filled  to  the  brim  with  matter  of  the  most  thrilling  inte- 
rest. Who  that  is  human  can  contemplate  a  picture  like  this 
without  the  deepest  sorrow  and  compassion? — a  picture  re- 
presenting men,  women,  and  children,  dying  by  starvation, 
in  cabins,  sheds,  pens — in  the  open  fields,  on  mountains,  on 
the  sea-shore,  anywhere,  throughout  this  beautiful  island,  by 
famine. 

Thus  were  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings  "cut  down;" 
and  that,  too,  when  they  had  earned,  by  hard  labor,  enough 
to  feed  twice  their  number.  But  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
merciless  landlords  and  wicked  priests.  We  are  assured  that 
the  priests  in  Ireland  had  vast  sums  of  money  locked  up 
which  they  had  wrung" from  the  peasantry  ;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  means  at  hand  to  obtain  food,  thousands  were  permitted 
to  starve,  or  steal ;  and,  if  detected  in  the  latter,  were  impri- 
soned, shot,  or  hung.  This  is  charged  to  an  "All-wise  Provi- 
dence," whose  ways  are  "past  finding  out."  In  connection 
with  this  notice  we  herewith  present  a  few  authentic  statistics, 
which  may  "let  in  the  light"  on  this  dark  starving  business  : 

"Apostolic  Bishops! — Within  the  last  three  years  the 
archiepiscopal  head  of  the  English  Church  has  died,  and  left 
behind  him  a  fortune  of  £  100,000,  which  he  has  bequeathed 
to  his  rich  relatives,  and  not  a  penny  to  the  poor  !  The 
twenty-five  State  bishops  of  England  divide  among  them 
annually,  as  shown  by  a  late  Parliamentary  return,  the  sum 
ofj|.£lfc0.000  sterling  I  The  sums  they  leave  behind  them  at 
their  deaths  are  enormous.  From  Parliamentary  returns  it  is 
proved,  as  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  eleven  Irish 
State  bishops  left  behind  them  amassed  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  £1,875,000,  accumulated  within  a  period  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  years.  The  following  is  the  list  extracted  from  the 
Parliamentary  return:  Probates  of  wills  of  Irish  Bishops: 
Stopford,  Bishop  of  Cork,  £25,000  ;  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  £40,000 ;  Cleaver,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  £50  000  ;  Bernard, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  £00,OOJ ;  Knox,  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
£100,000;  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  £150.000;  Beiesford, 
Bishop  of  Tuam,  £250.000;  Hawkins,  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
£250,000;  Stuart,  Bishop  of  Armagh,  £300.000;  Porter, 
Bishop  of  Clogher.' £250,1 00  ;  Agar,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  £400,- 
000  :  making  a  total  of  £l.S75,tOJ.  Such  are  the  men  who 
claim  to  be  the  successors  in  word  and  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  said  that  'silver  and  gold  they  had  none  ;'  and  who 
were  commanded  by  their  Lord  to  take  neither  scrip  nor 
purse,  nor  two  coats  apiece  I  Blind  indeed  must  be  the  man 
who  believes  that  bishops  of  this  stamp  have  aught  to  do  with 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  his  Christ.  It  is  literally  blaspheming 
his  worthy  name,  and  bringing  Christianity  into  contempt, 
to  recount  their  names  in  the  same  category.  Ravening 
wolves  in  the  garb  of  sheep  is  their  true  and  scriptural  de- 
signation. Mammon  is  their  god,  and  their  lusts  the  rule  by 
which  they  serve  him.  Only  think  of  such  men  consecrating 
patches  of  ground  for  the  dead,  and  imparting  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  the  imposition  of  their  soft  and  lily  hands!  Popular 
ignorance  of  God's  word  is  their  strength.  Let  this  be  dis- 
pelled, and  they  will  appear  in  their  true  light — 'deceiving 
and  deceived.'  " 

Here,   then,  is  a  solution  to  this  most  diabolical  murder- 
'/  While  priests  were  fattening— faring  sumptuously  every  day 
—thousands  of  people  were  starving  and  rotting. 

We  guess  somebody  will  see  some  difference  one  of  these 
days.     Priestcraft  has  had  its  day. 
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Tins  Institution  is  entirely  new  and  now  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients. 

It  is  constructed  after  an  original  design,  and  will  be  fin- 
ished in  a  modern  style  of  cottage  architecture.  In  its  in- 
terior arrangements,  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of 
the  invalid  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  believed  to 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  class  of  Water-Cure 
houses  in  this  country. 

The  location  is  high  and  airy  :  it  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
tirement, with  pleasant  and  shaded  walks,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  some  of  the  most  charming  landscape  scenery  in 
Western  New  York.  The  water  is  pure,  soft,  cold,  and  abun- 
dant. 

The  building  will  be  warmed  in  winter  with  heated  air, 
and  ventilation  is  effected  by  a  new  and  ingenious  method, 
which  secures  a  constant  and  moderate  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  each  room,  without  creating  unsafe  currents  of  air. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  hall  for  gymnastic  and 
calisthenic  exercises,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  it  being  the 
design  of  the  Medical  Directors  to  make  regular  physical  ex- 
ercise an  elementary  part  of  the  treatment. 

DR.  P.  H.  HAYES,  two  years  physician  of  the  Greenwood 
Springs  Water-Cure  Establishment,  and  Dr.E.  C.  WIN- 
CHESTER, who  has  recently  spent  several  months  at  the 


Water-Cure  Establishment  of  Dr.  Joel  Shew,  and  in  attend- 
ing the  Medical  lectures  of  the  University  of  New  York,  are 
associated  in  the  Medical  and  general  care  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hayes  and  wife  have  taken  great  pains  to  investigate 
the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  females, 
and  they  will  give  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  cases. 

For  the  purpose  of  treatment,  each  patient  must  furnish 
two  linen  sheets,  one  woolen  sheet,  two  large  comfortables, 
and  six  towels. 

Prices  for  board  and  treatment  will  range  from  55  to  §8 
per  week,  payable  weekly. 

Wyoming  is  easy  of  access  from  several  points  on  the  Rail 
Road  between  Rochester  and  Attica,  and  from  the  Genessee 
Valley  Canal ;  daily  and  tri- weekly  stages  connect  this  place 
with  fiatavia,  Attica,  Leroy,  Genesee,  Mt.  Morris,  and  War- 
saw, all  of  which  places  are  within  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  P.  H.  HAYES,  E.  C.  WINCHESTER, 

Physicians  and  proprietors. 

Wyoming,  May,  1851.  ju3t 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician.  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  my  2t 


New  Graefenberq  Water-Cure.— Dr.  Holland  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  his  friends,  and  those  invalids  desirous 
of  trying  Hydropathic  treatment  at  hisEstablishment,  that  he  has 
secured  the  services  of  B.  Wilmarth,  M.  D.,  of  Milford,  Mass., 
lata  of  Hope  Dale  Water-Care,  to  aid,  with  his  experience  and 
skill,  in  their  restoration  to  health. 

Dr.  Wilmarth  has  had  twenty  years  Allopathic  and  five 
years  Hydropathic  practice.  With  snch  experience  he  feels 
confident  that  success  cannot  fail  to  crown  his  efforts. 

This  Establishment,  having  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years,  during  which  time  many  hundred 
patients  testify  to  its  success,  still  affords  peculiar  advantages  to 
invalids. 

Connected  with  the  Establishment  is  a  large  Ball  Alley,  kept 
exclusively  for  the  recreation  and  exercise  of  the  patients. 

Terms. — From  five  to  eight  dollars  per  week. 

B^**  Patients  arriving  at  Utica  by  railroad,  will  be  met  at  the 
Depot  or  National  Hotel,  by  giving  a  day  or  two's  notice  by 
mail.  Address,  Dr.  R.  Holland,  or  Dr.  B.  Wilmarth,  New 
Graefenberg,  N.  Y. 

JVew  Graefenberg,  Jlpr'd,  1851.  my  It 

Pumps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc. — The 
Subscriber  manufactures  Double  acting  Lift  and  Force  Pumps, 
well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries,  Iron  Works, 
Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steamboats  and 
Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable  Fire  Engines, 
etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  little 
liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying  Water- 
Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied  by  a  na- 
tural source.)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways,  either  by 
water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power,  besides 
using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes  when  not  in 
use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time.  Wa"er  can 
be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out-houses,  etc.,  or  by 
means  of  hose  and  equipments  inverted  into  a  fire  engine. 
Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle  with  a  small  dou- 
ble-acting Force  Pump,  can  be  used  for  various  purposes — 
washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throwing  water  npon 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms,  etc.,  arranged  on 
two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them  from  place  to  place, 
and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream  at  the  same  time. 


Ornamental  Cast-Iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift  Pumps, 
for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  either  to  be  worked  by  horse 
power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at  a 
higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a  dou- 
ble acting  lift,  and  force  pumps.  They  are  light,  easily  handled, 
and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore  and  aft, 
or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  but  neat  style.  Copper-riveted 
hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions,  Wrought  Iron, 
Cast  Iron,  Lead,  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc.  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given  as 
to  size  of  pumps,  etc  G.  B.  Farnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up  stairs, 
formerly  D.  F.  Farnam.  my  12t 

American  Hydropathic  Institute. — T.  L.  Nichols, 
M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Mart  S.  Gove  Nichols,  Water-Curt 
Physicians,  have  Removed  to  a  Central, Spacious,  and  Con- 
venient House,  No.  91  Clinton  Place,  Eightk  Street,  near 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  one  block  above  '■  Washington  Parade 
Ground.'' 

This  house  is  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  City,  and  adjacent  to  its  finest  promenades.  The 
Stages  of  the  Waverley  line  pass  the  door,  and  several  lines 
within  a  short  distance.  Here  we  are  prepared  to  receive  a 
much  larger  number  of  patients  than  heretofore,  for  full  ! 
board  or  day  treatment,  and  shall  try  to  receive  all  -who  seek  ; 
our  aid.  Even  when  our  house  is  full,  vacancies  will  be  fre- 
quently occurring,  and  persons  at  a  distance,  applying  by 
letter,  will  be  informed  .of  the  earliest  period  they  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

Oar  treatment  is  purely  hydropathic.  We  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  give  any  kind  of  drug  treatment  in  any 
form  of  disease.  The  water-cure,  with  its  natural  adjuvants, 
a  pure  diet,  air,  and  systematic  exercise,  have  proved  effectual 
in  disease  which  had  resisted  for  years  every  mole  of  medica- 
tion. In  all  our  arrangements,  we  have  endeavored  to  com- 
bine the  most  thoroughly  curative  treatment  and  regimen, 


I  with  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
;  the  quickening  of  the  vital  energies,  by  the  the  natural 
;  stimulus  of  genial  society,  and  the  excitement  of  a  city  life 
j  seem  to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  many  diseased  conditions. 
\  As  the  Water-Cure  is  a  natural  system  of  curing  disease, 
>  it  is  of  universal  application.  In  acute  disease,  it  is  the  most 
/  safe  and  speedy  method  ;  in  chronic,  the  most  steady  and 
\  sure.  The  relief  it  gives  is  real  andpermanent.  There  is  no 
form  of  disease  and  no  condition  of  the  human  system  in 
which  lie  Water-Cure,  wisely  applied,  is  not  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  vital  economy.  Health  is  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  disease  ;  and  the  conditions  of  health  are  given  by  the 
Water-Cure. 

We  cure  the  most  cases  of  such  diseases  as  most  frequently 
occur;  the  diseases  of  women,  all  forms  of  Scrofula,  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  respiration,  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  skin 
diseases,  cancerous  and  tuberculous  affections,  including 
pulmonary  consumption,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  the  diseases  of  children,  &c, 
&c.  The  philosophy  of  the  Water-Cure,  and  our  experience 
of  its  practice,  assure  us  that  there  is  no  form  of  disease 
,    in    which   it  is  not  the  true  and.  best  possible  remedy.     We 

<  can  make  no  exceptions,  for  we  know  of  none.     There  are 

<  states   of   disease   past    all   remedy,  but  even  in  these  the 

<  Water-Cure  is  the  best  alleviation  :  and  whenever  it  has 
j  failed,  or  seemed  to  be  injurious,  it  must  have  been  either 
I  from  an  incurable  state  of  disease,  or  improper  modes  of 
j    treatment.     Patients,  especially  the  delicate,  the  feeble,  and 

persons  of  low  vitality,  are  doubtless  sometimes  injured  ;  we 
often  hear  of  such  cases,  but  that  should  not  be  an  argument 
against  the  Water-Cure,  which  is  the  result  of  its  ignorant  or 
injudicious  misapplication 

Aside  from  its  remedial  virtues,  the  Water-Cure  has  some 
peculiar  advantages.  It  allows  of  active  habits  and  social 
enjoyments.  Though  somewhat  expensive  at  the  beginning, 
it  is  in  the  end  the  most  economical  system.  Most  of  our 
patients,  after  remaining  a  few  weeks,  and  getting  proper 
instructions  as  to  their  disease  and  treatment,  and  well  started 
in  the  road  to  health,  complete  their  cures  at  home.  Many, 
who  reside  in  the  city,  only  come  for  day  treatment,  living 
at  home,  and  attending  to  their  ordinary  pursuits.  Others 
merely  come  to  us  for  consultations,  examinations,  and  di- 
rections for  home  treatment.  We  receive  letters  of  consulta- 
tion from  a  distance,  and  send  directions  for  treatment.  We 
also  attend  to  family  practice  in  acute  diseases,  the  diseases 
of  children,  and  cases  of  childbirth. 

Patients  coming  for  full  board  or  day  treatment  are  required 
to  provide  themseives  with  one  large  cotton  comfortable,  four 
blankets,  two  sheets,  and  toweling  for  bandages.  These  may 
all  be  procured  here  at  very  short  notice. 

Persons  consulting  by  letter,  should  mention  sex,  age,  con- 
dition, employment,  domestic  relations,  health  of  parents  and 
family,  habits  of  living,  former  diseases  and  medication,  state 
of  lungs,  digestion,  bowels,  renal  and  reproductive  functions, 
sensibility  to  cold,  and  a  concise  history  and  description  of 
their  present  ailments.  The  peculiar  condition  and  diseases 
of  the  sex  should  also  be  carefully  described.  The  requisite 
advice  and  full  directions  for  .home  treatment  can  then  be 
given. 

Terms  of  Treatment. — The  fee  for  consultation,  person- 
ally, or  by  letter,  is  five  dollars,  in  advance.  Subsequent  ad- 
vice, if  needed,  for  home  treatment,  one  dollar. 

The  average  and  usual  price  of  full  board  treatment  is  ten 
dollars  a  week.  Ladies  who  come  to  us  for  confinement,  will 
make  special  agreements  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  our  services 
are  required  to  administer  the  Water-Cure  in  childbirth,  we 
expect  an  early  consultation,  and  thorough  preparatory  treat- 
ment. 

Day  treatment,  one  dollar  a  day. 

Family  and  obstetric  practice  at  the  usual  rates  charged  by 
respectable  physicians. 

Consultations,  daily,  Sunday  excepted,  from  10  A.M.  to 
2  P.M.  Persons  wishing  reduced  terms,  or  advice  gratis,  will 
be  cheerfully  seen  on  Saturdays  after  2  P.M. 

For  further  and  more  particular  information,  the  reader 
may  procure  Dr.  Nichols'  Introduction  to  the  Water-Cure 
(price  12£  cents),  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols'  Experience  in  Water 
Cure  (price  25  cents),  The  Water  Cure,  and  The  Curse  Re- 
moved (gratis),  all  of  which,  if  desired,  we  will  send  by 
mail ;  and  our  writings  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

The  Institute. — The  rapid  spread  of  Hydropathy,  and 
the  urgent  demand  for  Water-Cure  practitioners,  with  con- 
stant applications  to  receive  students,  have  induced  us  to 
establish  the  first  Medical  School  in  the  world  based  upon 
Water-Cure  principles. 

The  American  Hydropathic  Institutb  will  commence 
its  first  session,  Sept.  15,  1851.  There  will  be  two  sessions  a 
year,  of  three  months  each,  beginning  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  the  15th  of  September. 

There  will  be  from  three  to  five  lectures  a  day,  with  care- 
fully directed  readings,  weekly  cliniques  and  examinations. 
Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  will  lecture  daily  on  special  subjects  in 
Physiology,  and  give  a  full  course  on  midwifery  and  the 
diseases  of"  women  and  children.  Dr.  Nichols  will  combine 
the  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics of  the  human  system,  and  all  its  tissues  and  organs, 
into  one  complete,  unique,  and  harmonious  Science  of  Jifan. 
In  lecturing  on  Hydro-Therapeutics,  he  will  compare  and 
contrast  the  Water-Cure  with  other  methods  of  treatment  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases.  Every  facility  will  be 
given  to  students,  and  competent  professors  will  assist  in  the 
illustration  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  operative  surgery. 

The    institute  will   be   opened  to  qualified  persons  of  both 
sexes.     Early  application   should  be  made,  personally,  or  by 
letter,  with  testimonials  of  character,  and  competency  for  the 
office  of  a  physician.    At  the  end  of  each  term,  diplomas 
be  publicly  conferred  on  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  exami 
nation. 

The  terms  of  the  Institute   are  fifty  dollars,  in  advance. 
This  will  cover  all  but  board. and  incidentals.     Board  may  be 
obtained  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  week. 
JV'o    91  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  June,  1851. 
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Is  situated  on  Elliot  street,  and  consists  of  two  neigh- 
boring houses,  united  in  front  by  a  saloon  for  social  re- 
creation, and  in  the  rear  by  wings  from  each  house,  containing 
a  large  bathing  house  and  rooms  for  patients.  One  of  the 
houses  is  for  ladies,  the  other  for  gentlemen. 

In  each  house  are  all  kinds  of  douches,  spacious  rooms  for 
sitz-baths,  two  plunge-baths,  supplied  by  a  spring  in  the 
rear,  and  in  the  bathing-house  two  swimming-baths,  each 
25  feet  by  15. 

The  establishment  can  furnish  rooms  for  120  to  130  pa- 
tients. A  number  of  rooms  and  bathing  accommodations  are 
besides  tn  be  had  in  the  village. 

Each  patient  is  supplied  with  a  good  bed,  consisting  of  a 
hair  and  palm-leaf  mattress,  and  suitable  furniture,  which 
he  is  expected  to  return  in  good  order.  The  rooms  are  all 
warmed  in  winter  either  by  a  stove  or  an  open  fire. 

The  dining-room,  fcO  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  is  in  the 
new  building  in  the  rear  of  the  main  houses,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  piazza  all  around,  affording  a  pleasant  and 
extensive  walk  in  sultry  or  wet  weather.  Patients,  who  can- 
not leave  their  rooms,  have  their  meals  brought  to  them. 

Besides  the  baths  in  the  house,  there  are  four  douche- 
houses  within  half  a  mile  from  the  establishment,  a  spring 
and  river  douche  with  a  showering  apparatus,  each  with  dou- 
ble rooms  for  dressing.  In  the  spring  douches  is  an  eye  and 
ear  douche,  and  an  apparatus  for  fourteen  hip-baths  of  flow- 
ing water,  and  three  rising  douches.  Shady  walks,  beneath 
the  trees  on  the  hill-side,  lead  to  the  douches  and  springs, 
with  seats  all  around. 

A  short  distance  from  the  spring  douches  is  a  wave-bath, 
which  receives  its  water  from  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut. 

In  every  direction  are  found  fine  springs,  and  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  country  affords  the  most  delightful  walks. 

For  the  amusement  and  exercise  of  patients,  as  well  as  for 
orthopedic  purposes,  a  large  gymnasium,  a  billiard-room, 
and  a  bowling-alley,  are  attached  to  the  establishment. 

From  Boston,  New  York,  and  Albany,  patients  can  come 
by  steam  to  Brattleboro 


The  price  for  board,  lodging,  treatment,  use  of  all  baths 
that  are  considered  wholesome,  assistance  of  attendants, 
washing  of  bed-linen  and  chamber-towels,  is  for  each  patient 
iflO  a  week  in  summer,  and  §11  in  winter  ;  payment  weekly. 
Patients  residing  out  of  the  establishment  pay  §5  a  week. 
If  they  require  special  attendance,  they  are  charged  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  necessary  for  each  patient  to  be  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  their  own  use  during  treatment : 

1.  At  least  two  large  woolen  blankets. 

2.  A  feather  bed  or  three  comforters. 

3.  A  linen  sheet  which  may  be  cut,  or  at  least  a  piece  of 
linen  6  quarters  of  a  yard  long  and  C  1-4  wide,  as  well  as 
pieces  of  linen  and  cotton  for  bandages. 

4.  Two  coarse  cotton  sheets. 

5.  Six  towels. 

6.  An  injection  instrument. 

These  articles  may  also  be  bought  in  the  village  or  estab- 
lishment, or  hired  at  fixed  prices. 

For  gentlemen  who  keep  horses,  there  is  a  stable  near  the 
house,  and  an  ostler  in  attendance. 

A  sufficient  number  of  waiters  and  nurses  are  always  en- 
gaged, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients. 

Very  sick  and  helpless  patients,  or  such  as  suffer  under 
critical  diseases  of  some  violence  during  the  treatment,  have 
to  hire  a  nurse  or  waiter,  and  to  pay  board  for  them  at  $2  50 
per  week. 

The  doctor  has,  during  the  daytime,  his  office  in  the  estab- 
lishment,' and  takes  his  dinner  there.  He  directs  the  pa- 
tients how  to  proceed,  instructs  the  nurses  and  waiters,  and 
gives  advice  at  any  time  when  wanted.  He  does  not  suffer 
any  use  of  baths  without  his  advice,  or  of  food  which  he  con- 
siders inconsistent  with  the  treatment. 

As  the  number  of  places  is  still  limited,  patients  will  do 
well  to  make  applications  in  advance. 

23^~  All  communications  must  be  post-paid. 

On  letters  of  advice  a  moderate  fee  will  be  charged.        je  3t 


Water  Cure  —Friends  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  afflicted  in 
general,  are  lieieby  respectfully  informed  "that  the  Water-Cure 
Establishment  of  Dr.  O.  Baelz,  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  for  the 
cure  of  chronic  diseases,  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
flattering  tise  of  this  institution  in  public  favor  has  induced  its 
proprietor  to  add  yearly  improvements  for  the  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  increasing  numbers  of  visitors.  Terms  are 
$.6  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Two  woollen  blankets,  two 
cotton  sheets,  three  comforts,  and  six  towels,  have  to  be  provided 
by  patients.  Letters  post  paid  will  receive  due  attention.  Ap  ly 

Mammoth  Water-Cure  of  the  West — This  establish- 
ment is  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  adjoining  the  vil- 
lage of  Harrodsburg,  in  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  being  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Lexington,  thirty-five  Irom  Frankfurt,  and  eight 
miles  from  the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  liver,  near  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  State,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate five  hundred  patients.  Every  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  West  is  too  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery,  as  well  as  the  artificial  decorations,  for  which  this 
place  is  so  justly  celebrated,  to  render  any  description  or  recom- 
mendation necessary.  C.  Graham,  M.  D  ,  Proprietor,  E.  B. 
Thomas,  M.  D  ,  Physician.  my  34 

Water-Cure  at  Verona  Springs,  Onkida,  N.  Y. The 

above  establishment  is  situated  in  Verona,  Oneida  county,  six 
miles  south  of  Rome,  four  north  of  Verona,  and  two  miles 
south  of  the  railroad  at  Verona  Station,  in  one  of"  the  most 
healthy  and  pleasant  districts  to  be  found  in  Central  New  York. 


The  attendants  employed  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  are  those  of 
judgment, 'much  experience,  and  kindness,  and  .ever  ready  to 
attend  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  patients."  Terms  from 
$4  to  $7  per  week.     S.  Curtis,  Physician.  my  3t 

SrRiNGFiELD  Water  Cure. — This  is  situated  in  Spring- 
field, Mass  ,  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  It  is  accessible  from  all  points  by  railroad.  In 
point  of  location  and  conveniences  for  the  accommodation  of 
patients,  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  high  moral  standing  of  this  establishment  is  well  known 
and  appreciated.  For  further  particulars,  including  terms,  etc., 
address   E.  Snell,  Physician,  or  II.  R.  Bardwell,  Assistant. 

my  3t 

Locke's  Patent  Portable  Chamber— Vapor,  Douche,  and 
Shower  Bath  Manufactory,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  John 
LOCKE,  47  Ann-street,  New- York. 

This  Bath  is  acknowledged  bv  all  who  have  used  it,  to  be 
superior  to  any  thing  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  It  has 
received  the  following  premiums  .—In  1847,  at  the  Rensse- 
laer County  Fair,  N.  Y.,  a  Diploma  ;  in  1848,  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  a  Silver  Medal ;  and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York  City,  in  1847,  a  Diploma  : 
in  1848,  a  Silver  Medal;  in  1849,  a  Diploma;  and  in  1850,  a 
Diploma,  in  competition  with  many  others,  and  is  highly 
recommended  by  the  most  scientific  men. 

It  may  be  converted  into  a  simple  or  Medicated  Vapor 


Bath,  by  attaching  a  small  apparatus  with  a  spirit  lamp 
which  is  sold  with  the  Bath  if  required. 

Prices  range  from  $3  to  $18.  Steam  Generator,  with  *„ 
appurtenances,  $5.  Persons  at  a  distance  desiring  further 
information  relative  to  size,  style  of  finish,  and  prices,  can, 
by  addressing  the  subscriber,  be  furnished  with  a  Circular 
containing  particulars. 

It  has  received  recommendation  from  the  following  gentle- 
men :— 0.  S.  Fowler,  of  the  American  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal ;  W.  A.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  of  the  Troy  Hydropathic  Insti- 
tute ;  F.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  Hunt's  Merchants' Magazine. 

Extract  from  2d  Edition  of  Dr.  Powell's  Book  on  the 
Eye.—"  I  decidedly  prefer  Locke's  Patent  Combination  Bath 
to  all  others.  It  combines  economy,  durability,  simplicity 
and  portability.  Mr.  Locke  has  further  added  to  its  useful- 
ness by  connecting  to  the  reservoir  a  fine  tube,  which  an- 
swers an  excellent  purpose  as  an  eye  fountain."        je  It. 

To  Persons  and  Communities  Interested  in  the  Water- 
Cure —A  gentleman,  before  of  liberal  culture,  and  who  has 
devoted  the  last  year  to  the  study  and  observation  of  the 
Water-Cure,  with  the  purpose  of  its  practice,  now  regards 
himself  as  qualified  to  undertake  that  office,  and  offers  his 
services  to  any  community  that  will  assure  him  a  sufficient 
and  liberal  support,  that  will  furnish  him  a  stand-point 
whence,  if  he  do  not  move  the  world,  he  may  at  least  move 
about  it ;  offers  his  services  as  a  Physician,  as  a  Teacher  and 
Healer, — as  a  teacher,  for  the  word  doctor  originally  meant 
teacher,— a  teacher  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  as  a  healer  and 
restorer,  where  men,  unfortunately,  from  ignorance  or  other- 
wise, have  departed  from  and  broken  those  laws. 

The  above  purpose,  on  the  part  of  any  community,  it  seems 
to  the  writer,  may  be  accomplished  by  subscription,  where 
there  is  disposition.  I  will  take  the  charge,  or  engage  as  As- 
sistant-Physician of  a  Water-Cure  house,  or  engage  as  the 
resident  Physician  of  any  community,  as  above,  whether  in 
city  or  country.  Of  course,  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  charac- 
ter and  ability  will  be  afforded,  or  there  will  be  no  engage- 
ment. Persons  or  communities  interested  will  please  address, 
C.  L.  Hosmer,  N.  Y.  city. 

To  the  friends  of  the  Water-Cure  I  will  say,  that  I  shall  be 
happy,  from  this  time  forth,  and  during  the  summer,  to  visit 
any  places,  accessible  from  New  York,  where  the  friends  will 
make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements,  and  give  an 
exposition  of  the  Water-Cure,  its  principles  and  practice. 
Please  address  as  above,  to  the  care  of  Fowlers  and  Wells. 

The  Student  :  a  Family  Miscellany  and  Monthly 
Reader.  N.  A.  Calkins,  Editor.  The  Student  is  publish- 
ed monthly,  containing  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages,  and 
intended  to  supply  families  and  schools  with  valuable  read- 
ing, combining  interest  with  instruction,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  be  adapted  to  all.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a  Family 
I'aper,  and  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  published,  that  is 
adapted  to  all  the  members  of  a  family,  and  all  read- 
ers in  the  school.  It  is  devoted  to  the  Physical,  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Improvement  of  Youth  :  embracing  the 
natural  sciences,  history,  biography,  natural  history,  mu- 
sic, drawing  and  PHONOGRAPHY. 

It  is  illustrated  by  portraits  and  numerous  other  beautiful 
engravings,  rendering  more  instructive  and  interesting  the 
various  subjects  treated  upon  in  its  colums. 

A  few  pages  are  printed  in  large,  plain  type,  for  children, 
and  contain  easy  words  and  simple  ideas,  to  instruct  the 
child,  and  teach  some  moral  lesson  or  fact  in  nature. 

The  Youth's  Department  contains  narratives  which  im- 
press valuable  moral  lessons  relating  to  habits,  conduct,  etc. ; 
also,  travels,  descriptions  of  animals,  poetry,  and  articles  on 
various  scientific  subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
young. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  articles  from  the  pens  of  the 
ablest  writers,  embracing  the  Natural  Sciences,  Biography, 
History,  etc. 

Such  a  variety  the  Student  presents  in  its  monthly  visits. 
It  has  a  word  of  encouragement  for  all  who  desire  improve- 
ment, from  the  teacher  and  the  parent  to  the  youngest  pupil. 
Our  Enterprise  is  a  novel  one,  and  the  plan  of  our  work 
unlike  any  other  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  ;  and 
our  aim  is  to  present  the  best  family  periodical  in  America. 
TERMS  IN  ADVANCE, 


9.     A 

its      () 


Single  copy,  one  year,  $1  00 
Five  copies,        "  4  00 

[Cr~  Sample  numbers  will 


Eight  copies,  one  year,  $6  00 
Fifteen     "  "  10  00 

je  sent  gratis,  when  desired. 


Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

131  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

GC?"  Editors,  Postmasters,  Teachers,  and  Clergymen  are 
authorized  agents. 

N.B. — The  New  Volume  commenced  with  May,  1851. 
A  FEW  OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS. 
"     "  The  Student  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  useful  publi- 
cations that  we  receive,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  for  $1  a  year." — The  Express,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

"The  Student  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  truly  invaluable  for  children." — American  Citi- 
zen, Morrisville.  Vt. 

"The  editor  of  The  Student  devotes  himself  to  his  work 
with  unwearied  assiduity  and  research,  and  brings  together 
in  it  an  extent  and  variety  of  useful  and  entertaining  matter, 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  very  best  periodicals  for  family 
reading. — The  Independent,  New  York. 

"  The  Student  is  a  little  encyclopiedia  of  knowledge  for  the 
young." — Daily  Telegraph,  Jersey  City. 

In  Press,  Tea  and  Coffee  :  their  Physical,  Intellectual,  and 
Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System.  By  Dr.  William  A. 
Alcott.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  will  be  printed,  and 
ready  for  delivery,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  June,  [present 
month.]  The  publishers  have  reduced  the  price  of  this  very 
useful  little  book,  and  now  offer  it  to  the  public  at  12£  cents  » 
a  copy.     It  may  be  sent  by  mail,  at  a  triflingcost  forpostage.    >i 

Address,  post  paid,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York 


THE     WATER-CURE     JOURNAL 


^^ 


MOUNT  PROSPECT  WATER-CURE. 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  City  of 
Binghamton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Chenango  Rivers,  and  is  at  all  times  accessible  by  the 
N.  Y.  and  Erie  Railroad — East  and  West. 

The  buildings  connected  with,  and  belonging  to  the 
Institute,  have  been  recently  erected  without  any  regard 
to  expense,  but  with  a  strict  view  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  those  who  may  require  its  services. 

Probably  there  is  no  establishment  of  a  similar  char- 
■  acter  in  the  United  States,  which  combines  with  it  so 
many  advantages  as  that  of  the  above  Institution.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  never  failing  spring  of  the  purest  soft  water, 
coming  from  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet,  of  an  atmosphere  free  from  miasmatic  influences, 
surrounded  by  a  delightful  grove  and  shrubbary  of  rich 
and  luxuriant  foliage,  with  walks  of  a  most  romantic 
character,  and  with  scenery  resembling  that  of  the  Rhine, 
or  the  rich  valleys  of  Switzerland,  free  from  the  "noise 
and  turmoil  of  busy  life,"  are  a  few  of  the  presenta- 
tions the  "Cure"    offers  to  the   sick   and  afflicted 

The  Institution  is  abundantly  supplied  wiih  every 
facility  for  the  successful  carrying  out  the  treatment  of 
diseases  by  the  use  of  pure  water,  in  its  various  forms  of 
application  ;  and  the  Proprietors  deem  themselves  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,  in  having  secured  the  services  of  Dr. 
Barrett,  late  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing  and  reputation,  and  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  by  Hydropathy 
or  "Water-Cure,  for  the  past  eight  years,  is  of  itself  an 
ample  guarantee  that  those  who  may  need  his  profes- 
s  onal  care  will  be  competently  dealt  with. 

The  terms  of  the  Institute  are  eight  and  ten  dollars  per 
week,  which  includes  medical  treatment,  board  and  at- 
tendants. Each  patient,  on  his  admission  to  the  "  Cure," 
must  provide  himself,  for  personal  use,  the  following 
articles,  viz.  : 

Three  comfortable*,  two  blankets,  three  stout  cotton 
sheets,  one  coarse  linen  sheet,  and  six  crash  towels  ;  the 
whole  of  which,  to  prevent  loss,  should  be  marked  with 
the  name  of  its  owner. 

All  lettters,  on  professional  business,  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Resident  Physician  at  the  Institution  ;  and 
no  communications  will  receive  attention, nor  will  any 
Utter  be  taken  from  the  post  office,  unless  the  postage 
is  prepaid. 

CLEMENT  B.  BARRETT,  M.  D.,  Resident  and 
Consulting  Physician. 

DANIEL  W.  RANNEY,  )  -n 
HIRAM  M.  RANNEY      $  Proprietors. 

Binghamton,  Broom  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dickenson,  Bingham- 

Savage,   Esq.  President 

"Wallbridge,  New  York;  U. 


D   French,  Esq.,  New  York  •  Aaron  Merchants,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  James  A.  Reque,  Esq!,  40 
Wall  Street,  New  York  ;  D.  P.  Russell,  Esq.,  37  Nassau  Street,  Ne 


,  New  York;  Hon.  CadyHollis- 


ter,  President  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York;  Hon.  John  A. 
Perry.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  ;  Wm.  L.  Avery,  Esq.,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  ;  Benja- 
min S.  Bentley,  Esq.,  Montrose,  Pa.;  Azur  Lathrop,  Esq..  .Montrose,  Pa.;  William  J. 
Turrell,  Esq.,  Montrose,  Pa. ;  Samuel  L.  French,  Esq.,  Derby  Line,  Vt 


Athol  Water-Cure  Establishment — This  Institution 
is  situated  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Athol,  Worcester  Co.. 
Mass.,  32  miles  from  Worcester,  22  from  Greenfield,  14 
from  Barre,  25  from  Keene,  N.  H..  30  from  Brattleborough, 
Vt.,  100  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  70  from  Boston  ;  and  is  ac- 
cessible by  railroad,  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
from  N.  "Y,  Vt.,  and  N.  H.,  being  situated  on  the  Vt.  and 
Mass.  Railroad,  leading  to  Brattleborough. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  beautiful  localities  that 
can  anywhere  be  found.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  truly 
romantic  ;  something  new  and  interesting  always  presenting 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  wanderer.  From  the  top  of  Ward  Hill, 
a  pleasant  walk  of  one  mile  from  the  Institution,  may  be 
seen  5  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains,  the  Monadnoc,  Wa- 
chusett,  Saddle  Mountain,  &c,  with  a  beautiful  range  of 
hills  on  theN.  and  W.,  whilst  Miller's  River  is  seen  winding 
its  way  through  the  beautiful  valley  below,  with  Vt.  R.  R. 
near  its  banks,  on  its  way  to  the  Connecticut.  Babcock's 
Pond,  2  miles  from  the  Water-Cure,  and  Estabrooks'  Grove, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  same,  are  always  visited  by 
patients  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  back  road  leading 
from  the  Institution  to  the  lower  village,  is  a  retired  and  in- 
teresting walk  for  invalids,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  a 
grove  of  tall  pines  which  rear  their  lofty  heads  from  75  to  ]  00 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  seem  to  say  to  the  patient,  My 
health  and  strength  were  never  injured  by  intemperate 
living,  nor  tight  lacing  :  throw  off  your  shackles  and  breathe 
the  fiesh  country  air  with  me,  that  you  may  become  strong 
as  I  am 

This  air  of  Athol,  coming  from  the  Green  Mountains,  is 
fresh,  pure,  and  highly  invigorating.  The  water  is  of  the 
best  quality,  as  pure  as  water  once  distilled,  and  in  abun- 
dance, conducted  to  the  establishment  free  from  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  lead. 

This  Institution  has  heretofore  been  owned,  and  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hoyt.  who  has  treated,  with  great  success,  all 
kinds  of  disease,  particularly  dyspepsia,  liver  complaints, 
bronchitis,  incipient  stages  of  consumption,  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  nervous  diseases,  &c,  &c. 

The  Institution  will  be  newly  furnished  and  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients,  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  under  the  im- 
mediate care  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Hero,  who,  from  a  pretty  large  ex- 
perience in  Homoeopathic  practice,  and  several  years'  expe- 
rience and  successful  practice  in  Hydropathy,  feels  confident 
that  a  good  degree  of  success  will  mark  his  efforts  in  all 
curable  cases  that  may  be  committed  to  his  care.  Dr.  H.  has 
procured  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  faithful  bathman, 
a  good  bathwoman,  good  domestic  help,  and  purposes,  in  all 


respects,  to  make  this  Institution  a  desirable  place  for  the 
cure  of  disease. 

Terms  for  treatment  and  board,  $(5  per  week,  washing  ex- 
cluded, payable  once  a  fortnight.  Extra  privileges  or  extra 
attendance  will  subject  the  patient  to  extra  charge.  Friends 
of  patients  and  visitors  will  be  charged  50  cents  per  day. 
Terms,  for  examination,  Stjl.  Post-paid  letters,  with  one 
dollar  enclosed,  soliciting  advice,  will  receive  attention. 
Corresponding  patients  should  describe  their  condition  as  well 
as  may  be,  in  respect  to  age,  sex,  married  or  single,  tempera- 
ment, color  of  hair,  past  general  health,  heilthof  family,  &c, 
&c,  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  advice. 

Patients  coming  to  this  Institution  for  treatment,  are  re- 
quested to  bring  two  large  cotton  comfortables,  two  woolen 
blankets,  three  cotton  or  linen  sheets,  s'x  crash  towels,  with 
old  linen  and  flannel  for  bandages,  &c.  all  legibly  marked. 
Each  patient  ought  also  to  have  one  umbrella  and  a  pair  of 
slippers. 

Athol,  April  1,1.851.  je  3t  J.  H.  Hero. 

Worcester  Water- Core  Institution,  No,  1,  Glen  Street. 
— -This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms. — For  full  board  and  treatment,  $3  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woolen  blankets,  ono  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandages.  S.Rogers,  M.D.  ..E.F.  Rogers,  Super- 
intendent, je  It. 

Hudson  River  Water-Cure  Establishment,  at  Tarrytown, 
is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  patients.  F.  D.  Pierson, 
M.D.,  Physician.  je  It. 

New  York  Commission  Agency  — The  undersigned  have 
made  arrangements  to  import  from  Europe,  by  every  steamer, 
Publications  of  every  description. 

They  will  also  fill  orders  for  Stationery — including  every 
variety  of  Writing  Papers,  Envelopes,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Writing  Inks,  Sealing  Wax,  Wafers,  Cards,  and  all  other  useful 
articles.  Country  Merchants,  Post-masters,  School  Teachers, 
as  well  as  Families,  will  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
prices,  less  a  small  commission,  to  defray  expenses  for  packing 
and  shipping.     Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  9t.,  N.  Y. 


A  Physician  Wanted  to  go  South,  as  an  Assistant  in  a 
first  class  Hydropathic  Institute.  To  one,  master  of  his 
profession,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  energies  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  a  liberal  salary  will 
be  paid.  Address.  Dr.  Shew,  corner  of  12th  Street  and  Uni- 
versity Place. 

Also,  in  the  same  Institution,  is  wanted  a  Gentleman,  of 
liberal  education  and  good  character,  to  conduct  the  business 
department  of  the  Institution.       Apply  as  above.  je  2t 

Forest  City  Water-Cure— located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  Medical  department 
is  in  the  hands  of  S.  O  Gl-ason,  M.  D.,  former  Physician  to  the 
Glen  Haven  Cure.  Mrs.  R  B.  Gleason  wilitake  specific  charge 
of  the  female  patients.  Persons  coming  from  New  York,  and 
from  the  Southern*  Counties,  can  take  the  Ithaca  Rail  Road, 
which  intersects  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  at 
Owego,  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  every  night  and  morning.  From 
the  North,  East,  and  West,  can  take  the  stage  at  Auburn  every 
morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga  Rridge  every  afternoon  for 
Ithaca.  The  stage  leaves  Ithaca  every  morning  for  Auburn, 
passing  the  Cure. 

Terms. — Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance,  &c, 
$5  to  $10  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  attention 
required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient  will  furnish 
three  good-sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  woolen  blanket,  and 
a  linen  packing  sheet,  I  3  4  yards  long  by  )A  yards  wide,  besides 
four  coarse  bath  towels  Some  old  linen  for  bandages  will  be 
desirable.  All  business  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Burdick, 
Forest  City  P.  O.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  post  paid.  ap  6m 

Cleveland  Water  Cure  Establishment  is  now  open 
for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  success  which  has  attended 
it  thus  far  gives  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  and  enables  the  sub- 
scriber to  say  with  confidence  ro  all  who  wish  to  make  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  hydropathic  treatment,  that  they  can 
pursue  it  here  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  for  the  removal 
of  disease.  The  location,  although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired. 
There  is  connected  with  the  establishment  some  forty  acres  ot 
native  forest,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  retreats 
for  walks  and  amusement  that  can  be  desired.  The  best  Ger- 
m-in  Bath  Nurses  are  in  attendance.  The  price  for  board,  med- 
ical advice,  and  all  ordinary  attendance  of  nurses,  is  $8  per  , 
week,  payable  weekly. 

Patients  in  indigent,  circumstances,  coming  well  recommend  . 
ed,  and  willing  to  occupy  second-rate  rooms,  will  in  certain 
cases  be  received  at  a  reduced  price.  All  communications  must 
be  post  paid. — T.  T.  Seelyk,  M.D.,  Proprietor.  ap3t 
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The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly,  illustrated 
with  engravings,  exhibiting  the  Structure,  Anatomy,  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Human  Body,  with  familiar  instructions  to  learners. 
It  is  emphatically  a  Journal  of  Health,  adapted  to  all  classes, 
and  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  FAMILY  GUIDE  in  all  cases  and 
in  all  diseases. 

Hydropathy  will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  explained  that  all 
may  apply  it  in  various  diseases,  even  those  not  curable  by  any 
other  means.  There  is  no  system  so  simple,  harmless,  and  univer- 
sally applicable,  as  the  Water-Cure.  Its  effects  are  almost  miracu- 
lous, and  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
thousands  who  were  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  known 
remedies. 

Philosophy  of  Health. — This  will  be  fully  discussed,  including 
Food,  Drinks,  Sleep,  Clothing,  Air,  and  Exercise,  showing  their 
effects  on  both  body  and  mind. 

Reforms  in  all  our  modes  of  life  will  be  pointed  out,  and  made 
so  plain  that  "he  that  runs  may  read."  We  believe  fully  that 
man  may  prolong  his  life  much  beyond  the  number  of  years 
usually  attained.     We  propose  to  show  how. 

To  Invalids,  no  matter  of  what  disease,  the  principles  of  Hy- 
dropathy may  safely  be  applied,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  great 
benefit  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

To  Those  in  Health. — Without  health  even  life  is  not  desira- 
ble, unless  a  remedy  can  be  found.  To  preserve  health,  no  other 
mode  of  living  can  compare  with  this  system.  In  fact,  were  its 
rules  observed  and  carried  out,  many  of  our  ills  would  be  forever 


banished,  and  succeeding  generations  grow  up  in  all  the  vigor  of 
true  manhood.  It  will  be  part  of  our  duty  to  teach  the  world  how 
to  preserve  health,  as  well  as  cure  disease. 

Water-Cure  at  Home. — Particular  directions  will  be  given  for 
the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  at  Home,  which  will  enable  all, 
who  may  have  occasion,  to  apply  it  without  the  aid  of  a  physi- 
cian. 

To  Women  and  Mothers. — It  is  universally  conceded  by  all  in- 
telligent practitioners,  as  well  by  the  old  school  as  the  new,  that 
the  Water-Cure  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment  in 
those  peculiar  complaints  common  only  to  women.  The  Journal 
will  contain  such  advice  and  instruction  as  may  be  considered  most 
important  in  all  these  critical,  yet  unavoidable  cases. 


This  Journal  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  con- 
taining the  best  matter  with  reference  to  the  application  of  this  sys- 
tem to  Life,  Health,  and  Happiness,  adapted  to  all  classes,  on  the 


following 


TERMS,    IN   ADVANCE: 


Single  Copy,  One  Yeae, 
Five  Copies,  One  Year, 


$1  00     Ten  Copies,  One  Year,  $7  00 

4  00     Twenty  Copies,  One  Year,         10  00 
Sample  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis,  when  desired. 
Booksellers,  Postmasters,    Editors,    Clergymen,    Teachers, 
and  Physicians,  are  authorized  agents,  who  will  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  to  the  publishers. 

Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS    AND  WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau-street,  New  York. 
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The  Water-Cure  Journal. — We  would  not  deprive  our- 
self  of  a  copy  of  the  Journal  for  fifty  times  its  subscription 
price.  It  is  working  a  beneficent  revolution.  Its  truths  will 
open  a  world  of  health  and  hope  to  the  poisoned  invalid. 
Water,  a  proper  diet,  and  exercise,  will  not  raise  the  dead, 
but  some  of  the  worst  ills  of  life  can,  through  their  agency, 
be  removed  from  our  race. — Clinton  County  Whig. 

It  is  a  bold  and  liberally  edited  periodical,  presenting  with 
ability  and  science  the  principles  of  medical  reform  it  advo- 
cates, and  containing,  what  is  more  valuable  to  popular 
readers,  information  of  the  means  by  which  disease  can  be 
prevented. — Kalida  Ventura. 

No  praise  of  ours  can  add  to  the  worth  of  this  excellent 
periodical.  We  never  take  up  a  number  without  wishing  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  family  in  the  country. — 
Clermont  Sun. 

We  know  of  no  medical  work  that  is  conducted  with  so 
much  spirit,  and  keeps  as  well  posted  up  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  profession,  as  this. — Allegan  Record. 

It  has  spread  broadcast  many  useful  facts,  and  added  no 
small  amount  to  the  stock  of  "  common  sense"  in  this  coun- 
try in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  important  laws  of  life  and 
health,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  continue  in  this  good  work  in 
its  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness. —  Washtenaw  Whig. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  a  work  that  treats  of  the 
laws  of  health  in  a  plain  and  common-sense  manner,  cannot 
do  better  than  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal. — Skaboygan 
Mercury. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  or  Reforms  : 
Devoted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of  Life. — 
This  is  another  publication  we  most  cordially  and  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  heads  or  families,  and  to  everybody  ;  for 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  laws  of  health  and  life,  which 
are  in  this  Journal  so  ably  discussed,  and  so  fearlessly,  too, 
of  the  mighty  opposition  of  the  monster— custom?  In  it  is 
i    always  found  something  new,  of  deep  importance  to  every 

>  one. — Banner  of  Liberty,  Maryland. 

J  The  Water-Cure  Journal. — This  beautiful,  highly  use- 

<  ful,  and  interesting  periodical,  is  on  our  table.     It  contains 

)  avast  amount  of  reading  matter  concerning  the  promotion 

I  and  preservation  of  health,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  useful 

(  and  valuable  to  all  classes  of  readers. — Homestead  Journal. 

>  This  Journal,  spreading  before  the  public  a  very  desirable 
'  species  of  instruction — how  to  take  care  of  one's  health— 
j  the  most  essential  requisite  of  the  medical  art.  The  scien- 
\  tific  truths  imparted  are  of  inestimable  importance  to  the 
i  public,  and  can  hardly  be  procured  in  any  other  so  cheap 
'  and  practically  instructive  a  form. — New  York  Reformer. 


We  know  of  no  better  way  of  spending  a  dollar  to-day  than 
by  sending  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal.— North  Western 
Gazetteer. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal.— If  our  will  could  energize 
the  race,  the  Water-Cure  Journal  should  be  published  in  all 
languages,  and  every  family  that  could  read  should  be  a  sub- 
scriber, at  least  for  a  year,  after  which,  they  would  "  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,"  and  live  in  health  and  enjoy  themselves. 
—  Wisconsin  Free  Democrat. 

Th»  Water-Curk  Journal  is  full  to  the  brim,  as  usual, 
with  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  people. — Port- 
land Transcript. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  every  one  who  takes  and 
carefully  reads  this  work,  will  find  that  his  dollar  has  been 
wisely  invested. — Ohio  Times. 

We  believe  it  to  be  altogether  the  most  valuable  work  on 
the  subject  of  health  there  is  issued.  We  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  a  blessing  for  the  country  if  it  could  be  introduced 
into  every  family. —  Wyoming  County  Mirror. 

We  might  add  similar  testimony  from  thousands,  were  it 
necessary;;  but  we  deem  the  above  sufficient  to  show  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal. — Publishers. 
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